then published, in consequence of circumstances wh 


cessary to mention. It is thought proper to take notice of 
chiefly in order to account for the silence of the no’ 
works of a later date. 4 
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TO THE 


HONOURABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 





BRITISH RESIDENT AT THE COURT OF POONA, 


Se. &e. Se. 


My DEAR Sir, aa 
WuiLr employed in completing the following Translation, and in arran- 
ging the various prefatory and supplementary observations which accompany 
it, I have often indulged the wish of inscribing them with your name, as be- 
ing the only appropriate return I could make for the perpe € 
anes as icin from pun ainide and duignet’ as fia 


Manners, and Political Situation of the Coumaeessanea 
two first periods of Baber's History, than are to be i 
and written authorities which exist in any ¢ 
That the work is still very imperfect, no 
self. I might explain some of the difficulti 
tion, were such apologies ever attended to. 
deterred me from the undertaking, : 
have overcome. Had the worl 
which it was begun, no such | 
task, whether of t rans o1 
John Leyden was em 





vi 
number and variety of the literary undertakings of that extraordinary. man, 
many of which he had conducted far towards a conclusion, would have excited 
surprise, had they been executed by a recluse scholar, who had no public 
duties:to perform, and whose time was devoted to literature alone. As he was 
cut off in the full vigour of his mind indeed, but suddenly, and without warn- 
ing, he was prevented from putting the last hand to any of his greater works ; 
yet from the knowledge which you possess of his researches, you will perhaps 
agree with me in thinking, that the full extent of his powers cannot be justly 
estimated from anything that he has published. The facility with which he 
mastered an uncommon number of languages, ancient and modern, European 
and Oriental, the extent and ingenuity of his antiquarian inquiries into the 
Literary History of his own country, and even the beauty of his poetical ge- 
nius, are surpassed by the sagacious and philosophical spirit which he evinced, 
in the latter period of his life, in his different Memoirs regarding the lan- 
guages of the East, and particularly those of Hindustan, Bengal, the Dekhan, 
and Northern India, The acute discrimination, the various and patient re- 
search which he brought to the task, combine to render them, unfinished as 
they unfortunately are, and imperfect as, from the nature of the subject, they 
necessarily must be, one of the most valuable literary gifts that India has yet 
bestowed on the West. These, or the substance of them, will, it is hoped, be 
given to the world under the care of some one who may do justice both to 
them and their author. The turn of mind that directs to the successful pro- 
secution of studies so remote from the beaten tracts of literature, is so rare, 
that even the unfinished essays of an accomplished observer, with all their de- 
fects, are of singular value, and inconceivably lessen the happier labour of 
succeeding inquirers. 

If the share which I have had in completing and correcting for the press 


the following papers, which, however, are of a very different kind, shall enable - 


the Public to benefit by one of the lesser labours of Dr Leyden, of which 
it would otherwise have been deprived—or if it adds, in any degree, to the 
idea justly entertained of his learning, industry, and judgment, I shall be 
satisfied. I could have wished, on his account, that the execution had been 
more perfect. It would have been pleasing to me to have offered a tribute 
__worthy of a friend endued with so many rare and valuable talents, warmed 


Ah = me 
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by every manly and generous feeling, and rendered dou 
only companion of my youthful studies and cares, wh 
ever hope to meet, in this land of exile. 7 

Though I well know, that no man is so likely as yourself 
the defects of the following pages, no European having seen so n 
countries described in them, or inquired so successfully into 
I present them to you with more confidence than I might oth 
as I seem only to pay you a debt which I owe in common with 1 
friend. And perhaps you will not judge me too hardly, should it 
am not uninfluenced by the vanity of letting it be known, th 
myself in having shared some portion of your regard. 


Yours very faithfully, 


Bompay, 12th April 1816. 
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Page xvi. L. 5 from bottom, for 'Tibat-Balti, rd Tibet-Bali. 
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xliy, 1, 27, for Vochau, read Vochan. 
lili. 1. 20, for till death, read till his death. 

lvi, L 4 from the bottom, for Baikar, read Baikta. 

ib. L 3 from bottom, for art. Taimur, read art, Timour. 
Wiis L 17, for Aderbil, read Ardebil. 

7, on the margin, for A.D. 899, read A.H. 899. 
10, 1. 9 from the notes, for Isan, Doulet Begum, read Tatn-Doulet 
17, note 1, for de puis, read depuis. 
ib. note 2, ‘for states, read estates. 
18, 1. 8 from the notes, Sor Uzin Hussan, read Uzin Hassan. 
22, 1. 17, for that prince’s eldest son, read his own eldest sou. 
29, 1. 9 from the notes, for Khultan, read Khutlan, 

49, note 3, for Abdal la, read Abdalla. 

50, l. 7 froin the bottom, for Ubrahim, read Abraham. 

55, L. 5, for that prince’ 's eldest son Muhammed Sultan. Jeb 

, _ read that prince’s eldest son, Muhammed Sultan ‘ile 

61, 1. 2 from the notes, for to hills, read to the hills. = 
64, note 6, add perhaps Kanbai. 

78, 1. rm he bot, on he mora, MEST 

83, 1. 21, for circumstance, read circumstances. 

90, 1. 5 from fo eae 

95, 1. 9 ——_—_—___ 

Cath (ean zs Britny te read Sina 

101, note 2, for Boslan, read Bostans 

113, 1. 4 from the bottom, , for him, read them. — 4 

187, 1.16, for lake, the three, read lake, and the three. — 

138, note 6, for raweid, read rawend. 

142, note 2, for Setid Roh, read Sefid | Koh. 

147, 1. 22, for flowery, read 
—— Note 5, for 

150, 1. 11, for 

152, Note 1, L. 5, for Sihibend, read Siahbend. 

158, 1 24, dele the. 

164, 1. 16, for in, read on. 

167, Note, for Korchis, read Korchi. 

170, 1. 1, for Gurkam, read Gurkan. 

178, 1. 1 atthe ad of bene a 
































PREFACE 





Tur Memoirs of the Emperor Baber, of which the following p 
tion, are well known, by reputation, to such as are conversant 
They were written by that prince in the Jaghatai or Chag 
native language, and which, eyen down to the present time, 
with more purity in his paternal kingdom of Ferghana than i 
is the dialect of the Tarki tongue which prevails in the ex 
that formed the dominions of Jaghati or Chaghatai Khan, th 
the celebrated conqueror, which extended from the Ulue 
north to the Hindu-Kush mountains on the south, an 
west to the deserts of Cobi, beyond Terfan, Kashghar, and 1 1 
was, however, chiefly the language of the deserts and plains, as the cities, 
along the Jaxartes, and to the south of that river, continued to be, i 
hited by persons speaking the Persian tongue, while the inhabitants of 
hills to the south retained their original 5 Say 
The Jaghatai Tarki was a dialect of the language of that 
Tartaric nations, which, in order to distinguish them from th 
have recently, though perhaps erroneously, been more pecu 
or Tatars. The language really spoken by that great race 
guage of Kashghar, of the Crimea, of Samarkand. and | 
and the greater part of Turkey, of the princi C 
deed, of one half of the population of that ¢ 
as well as of those east of the , 
Bashkirs, and numerous 





* In order to disc 
ginal orks, I shall i 
the latter Térks and 
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period had every title to be ranked among the most perfect and refined in the East. PREFACE. ii : 
The sovereigns of the different Turkoman and Tarki dynasties to the south of the mur which I have met with in Persi: awhtenala P 

Caucasian range, the Caspian sea, and the river Sirr, (the ancient Jaxartes,) though ail uccount of the worleNennnen the sis 7 ie a Pata rie possession, * gives 

many of them had been distinguished encouragers of Arabic literature in the kingdoms tongue; but does not ilnferibe the eects ain ee ae zie the Persian 

which they had conquered, and though several of the earliest and most eminent of the King of Yemen, but of Jaaffer, the Turkish te of Teme ae a ge library of a 
Persian writers flourished in their courts, had still continued to speak their native dleton, in the year 1610, met with a Jaffer Basha, a Turk cmd 7 ye 
tongue in their families and with the men of their tribe. When Sir William Jones de+ Senna,+ or Yemen. It is curious, too, that we are told by the tito ay 

cided* that the Memoirs ascribed to Taimur could not be ‘ written by Taimur him- Dilhushd, that a copy of the Memoirs, kept in Taimur’s family with great het ae 

« self, at least as Caesar wrote his Commentaries, for one very plain reason, that no rence, fell into the hands of the Sultan of Constantinople, who suffered copies eu 

“ Tartarian king of his age could write at all,” he probably judged very correctly as to be made. Some confused recollection of these facts seems to have been otis in 


Taimur, who seems to have been unlettered, though, as to the other princes of Tarta- the mind of Sir William Jones’s informant, and to have produced the mistatements 


rian descent, his contemporaries, he perhaps did not sufficiently consider that two cen- of his memorial. The mistake of a copyist writing Padshah (king) for Pasha, might 
turies had elapsed since the conquest of Chengiz Khan, and two more since the reign have produced part of the error. — 


of Mahmtid of Ghazni, during all which time the territories to the east of the Caspian, 
as well asa great part of Persia, had been subject to Tarki dynasties, and the country tra- 
versed by tribes of Tarki race and speech ; and that this period was far from being one 
of the darkest in the literary history of Persia. The want of a suitable alphabet, which 
ason for doubting whether the language was a written one before the 


The Tiztik, or Memoirs themselves, contain the history of Tamerlane, in the form 
of annals, and conclude with the Institutes, which have been cranny Major 
Davy and Dr Joseph White. The Persian translation, in the manuseript to vil I 
have alluded, differs considerably in style from the one published by the learned 
professor, which is an additional proof that there was a Tirki original of some kind, 
from which both translations were made; a fact confirmed by the number of Tiirki 
words which are scattered over both translations; in which respect the Persian trans- 





he gives as a re 
days of Chengiz Khan,}+ was soon remedied. The Arabic character is now used, as it 


was at Jeast as early as the thirteenth century,{ the age of Haitho, The fact only ;. a _ , : 
proves that the Tarki language was, as Sir William Jones justly concluded, very little edna pes a ean Wie = pis of Tai- 
cultivated before the Tfirki tribes entered those provinces which had formed part of scribed by Sherif-ed-din Ali Yerdi in his prince £ Thao nove ved th nate on 
the immense empire of the Arabian Khalifs, in which the Arabian literature still pre- Sri ariieiintvGare :to -veriture (tortie cates They socal - on - eesti 
yailed, and the Arabian character was still used. Taimuv’s life, several little anecdotes, which have much the iin of autobio Lene 

I may be permitted to add, that there seems to have been some mistake or con- while throughout there are many passages in a more rhetorical style than we tees 
fusion in the account given to Sir William Jones of the Téztk, or Institutes of pect from that rough and vigorous conqueror; but that they are a work translated from 
Taimur. “It is true,” says he, “ that a very ingenious but indigent native, whom the Tarki, the same that has long passed in the East as being the production of Tamer- 
« Davy supported, has given me a written memorial on the subject, in which he lane, which Dr White, in his preface, regrets could no longer he found, and for which 
« mentions Taimur as the author of two works in Turkish; but the credit of his Sir William Jones sought in vain, there seems no reason to doubt. I confess that the 


of a King of Yemen, who in- hypothesis of the Nawab Mozaffer Jeng appears to me the most probable, that they 


«information is overset by a strange apocryphal story 
were written, not by the Emperor, but by Hindu Shah, Taimur’s favourite, under the 


« yaded, he says, the Emir’s dominions, and in whose library the manuscript was 
« afterwards found, and translated by order of Alishir, first minister of Taimur’s 


« grandson.” || He tells us in the same discourse,§ that he had “ long searched # Tt belongs to my respectable friend, Muhammed Ali Khan, Shusteri. sie “ 
« jn vain for the original works ascribed to Taimur and Baber.” It is much to be + Astley’s Collection of Voyages, vol. T} p- 362. ey" 4 concen 
di th S ait . ful . zt 4 led cE + That author tells us that Taimur had always with him Tartar and Persian secretaries, whose busi- 
regretted that his search was eae ul, as, from his varied knowledge o ast~ ness it was to describe all his remarkable words and actions, and whatever related to religion or the state ; 
ern languages, he would have given us more ample and correct views than we yet and as many officers and great lords of the Court had got accounts made of particular events of which 
possess of the Tfirki class of languages, with the Constantinopolitan dialect of which papi oh i i reel ae am becbat ee 
. , " + re les 5 i verifier presence de la maniere sui- 
he was well acquainted. The preface to the only copy of the complete Memoirs of Tai- vante. Un lecteur lisoit un de ces memoires + et lorsqu’il en etoit sur quelque fait important, ou quelque 

" action remarquable, il s’arrétoit, les temoins oculaires faisoient leur rapport, et verifioient les cireon- 









stances du fait, les rapportant telles qu’ils les avoient vnes ; alors YEmpereur examinoit lui-mém 


# Discourse on the Tartars. Works, vol. I. p. G9, 4to ed. + Ibid. p. 68. it, et t bi é = i aicaoedh “a 
{ Haitho observes that the Jogour, literas habent proprias, (Hist. Orientalis, c. 2, ed 1671.) The in- oO eicatoitl aecoanng ia Binshiergees te 18 eras eaaenaall fait ns 
habitants of Turquestan, he says, vocantur Z'urchae, literas non habent proprias, sed utuntur Arabicis in suite, pour voir sil étoit tel qu’an ne paty rien ae any A jeter, ni'x cbpscaer "exo ine n 
=. aa te 5 ee me be See also Hist. pet ame Bergeron, p. 7. Bee, “tadiiite par M. Petis de la Croix, prefice de I'Auteur. atts. waka ete? 3 
‘ones’s Works, vol. I. p. 69. . p. 60. 7 


be a 
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direction of Taimur™ himself. If the European public are not already satiated with 
works on Oriental history, they might easily be translated. 

The period between the death of Tamerlane and that of Baber formed the golden 
age of Tiirki literature. From every page of the following Memoirs it will be seen 
that the spirit and enthusiasm with which Persian poetry and learning were then cul- 
tivated had extended itself to the Tirki. I do not find that any works on law, theo- 
logy, or metaphysics, were written in that tongue. But the number of poems of ya- 
rious measures, and on various subjects, the number of treatises on prosody and the 
art of poetry, on rhetoric, on music, and on other popular subjects, is very consider- 
able. The palm of excellence in Tarki verse has Jong been unanimously assigned to 
Ali Shir Beg Nawéi, the most eminent nobleman in the court of Sultan Hussain 
Mirza Baikva, of Khorasin, and the most illustrious and enlightened patron of litera- 
ture and the fine arts that perhaps ever flourished in the East. Many of the principal 
literary works of that age are dedicated to him. He is often praised by Baber in the 
following Memoirs, and his+ own productions in the Tiirki language were long much 
read and admired in Maweralnaher and Khorasin, and are not yet forgotten. Many 
Tirki princes were themselves poets; and although the incursions of barbarians, and 
the confusion and unsettled state of their country for the last three centuries, have 
broken the continuity of the literary exertions of the Tiirki nations, they still cling 
with uncommon affection to their native tongue, which they prefer extremely to the 
Persian for its powers of natural and picturesque expression; and they peruse the 
productions of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with a delight that reminds us 
of the affection of the Welsh, or of the Highlanders of Scotland, for their native 
strains. Unfortunately, however, as the Millas, or schoolmasters, in the cities of the 
countries north of the Oxus, regard the Arabic as the language of science, and the 
Persian as the language of taste, and measure their own proficiency, as scholars and 
men of letters, chiefly by the extent of their acquaintance with the language and li- 
terature of Arabia and Persia, the earlier works written in the Tfirki language run 
some risk of being lost, unless speedily collected. From these causes, and from the 
air of literary superiority which a knowledge of Persian confers, few works are now 
written in Tairki, even in Tiirki countries. In the great cities of Samarkand and 
Bokhara, though chiefly inhabited by men of Tairki extraction, Persian is the language 
of business. Though the present roy2! family of Persia are Tiirks, and though the 


* Sir William Jones’s Works, vol. I, p. 69. Major Davy was quite wrong in confounding the Tirki 
and Moghul tongues, (see Davy’s letter, p. xxviii of White’s Institutes of Timour.) A Jaghatai Tork 
will not suffer his language to be called the Moghul. ‘The Major's error partly originated in the looser 
ness with which Tartars, Persians, and all emigrants or trayellers from the north or northwest, are, in 
India, called by the natives Moghul. Sir William Jones, in his Discourse on the Tartars, did not. ite 
escape the same error ; but that great scholar did not possess the means which the investigations of Pal- 
las, Klaproth, and others, haye since furnished for correcting our notions. No one marks the distinction 
more clearly than Baber himself, in the first part of his Memoirs. thet 
+ T understand that a life of this eminent man, and remarks on his writings, with translations from 
the Tarki, are about to be published by M. Quatremére, from whose learning much may be expected. 
on this noyel and curious subject. Fo SIE SE bey" a8 
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Tirki is the ordinary language spoken in their families, and even at 
well as by one-half of the population of Persia, particularly by the | 
capital, who compose the strength of the army, the Persian is the usi 
channel of written communication ; nor am I aware that any work of not 
years, been written in the Tirki tongue. 

The Jaghatai Tirki, as contained in the Memoirs of Baber, is evidently not #1 
language which was brought from the wilds of Tartary by the Turkomans in . the 
century, or by the Tirki tribes who accompanied Chengiz Khan in the th 
has received a very strong infusion of Arabic and Persian words, not 
terms of science and art, but in its ordinary tissue and familiar phrases. 
are all connected by the regular grammar of the Tirki; but so extensive is { 
tion of foreign terms, that perhaps two words in nine in the Jaghatai dial et 
originally derived from a Persian or Arabic root. The language itself is, hows 
markable fer clearness, simplicity, and force; the style far less adorned 1 
the modern Persian, and as free from metaphor and hyperbole as that o 
or French historian ; and on the whole the Tfirki bears much more 1 $e) 
good sense of Europe than to the rhetorical parade of Asia. The sty’ 
ductions that I have ever happened to meet with, is remarkable for 
picturesque naiveté of expression. ash-aant . 

It is not difficult to discover how these Persian words flowed ini 
The cities of Samarkand, Bokhara, Ahsi, Andején, and TAs’ da l 
towns to the north of the Oxus and Jaxartes, were chiefly inhabited by Per: 
Tarks long retaining their aversion to the life of a town, and refusing to submit to 
drudgery of agriculture for the sake of supporting themselves on the top of @ 
they call wheat in derision. The cities and market towns in Maweralnahi x 
fore chiefly peopled, and the grounds were cultivated solely by the old i 
Sarts or TAjiks, who had used, and continued to retain the Pe ong! 
of the Kings and Princes were usually held in the great: cities, : 
came the resort of the chieftains and head men of the tribes that 
country. The Tiirks, some time after leaving their deserts, had ex: 
superstition for the religion of Muhammed. All religious, moral, 
proceeded from their priests and Millas, men trained to Arabic literature, ; 
tive language was the Persian. It became necessary fo over) Turk t 
of Persian, to enable him either to conduct hi s purchase 
or to comprehend the religion to which he belo’ 
years, from the days of the Samanian 
for that corruption or improvement ¢ 
course with a more refined people in 
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Baber does not inform us, nor do we learn from any other quarter, at what period 
of his life he began to compose his Memoirs. Some considerations might lead us to 
suppose that he wrote them after his last invasion of India, That they must have been 
corrected after that period is certain, since in the first part of them he frequently 
refers to that event, and mentions some of his Begs as holding appointments in Hin- 
dustin. Perhaps, too, the idea of writing his Memoirs was more likely to have occur- 
red to him after his success in India, than at any previous time, as he had then oyer- 
come all his difficulties, was raised to eminence and distinction, and had become not 
only an object of wonder 4nd attention to others, but perhaps stood higher in his own 
estimation. His Memoirs may be divided into three parts, the first extending from his 
accession to the throne of Ferghana, to the time when he was finally driven by Shei- 
bani Khan from his paternal kingdom, a period of about twelve years; the second 
reaching from his expulsion from Ferghana to his last invasion of Hindustan, a period of 
about twenty-two years; and the third containing his transactions in Hindustan, a period 
of little more than five. The whole of the first part, and the three first years of the 
second, are evidently written chiefly from recollection ; and the style and manner in 
which they are composed, appear to me far to excel that of the rest of the work; not 
only from the clearer connexion given to the various parts of the story, and the space 
given to incidents in proportion to their importance, but from the superior unity and 
rapidity of the narrative. This is, perhaps, in other respects also, the most agreeable 
portion of the Memoirs. During a great part of the period to which they relate, he 
was unfortunate, and often a wanderer ; but always lively, active, and bold; and the 
reader follows him in his various adventures with that delight which inevitably springs 
from the minute and animated recital of the hazardous exploits of a youthful warrior. 


A.D, 1519. The narrative, when renewed in the year 925 of the Hejira, after an interval of twelve 


years, partakes too much of the tedium of a journal, in which important and unimpor- 
tant events find an equal space, and seems to be in a great measure the copy of one 
kept at the time. The same remark applies perhaps even more strongly to the greater 
part of the concluding portion of the work. In the earlier portions of the Memoirs 
we have a continuous narrative of details, such as a lively memory might furnish at 
the distance of many years. In the latter parts, trifling incidents are often recorded, 
which, if not committed to writing at the time, would soon have met the oblivion they 
merited. We are informed of minute particulars which can interest even the writer 


only by recalling particular events or peculiar trains of association—how often he eat * 


a maajtin, or electuary—how often he got drunk, and what nameless men were his boon 
companions. These incidents, however curious as illustrative of manners or charac- 
ter, are repeated even to satiety. Yet these parts also contain the valuable accounts of 
Kabul and of Hindustan; he gives an occasional view of his aims and motives, of the ma- 
nagement of some of his expeditions, and particularly of his conduct during the alarm- 
ing mutiny of his troops ; while the concluding portion of his Memoirs, where the form 
of a journal is resumed, appears to be hardly more than materials for his private use, 
intended to assist him in recalling to his memory such incidents as might have enabled 
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him to furnish a connected view of the transactions of that period. Still, however, all 
the three parts of his Memoirs, though the two last are evidently unfinished, present 
a very curious and valuable picture of the life and manners of a Tartar Prince, and 
convey an excellent idea of Baber’s policy, and of his wars in Maweralnaher, 
nisht&n, and India, as well as of his manners, genius, and habits of thinking 5 


haps no work ever composed introduces us so completely to the court and 
publie and private life of an Eastern Sultan. 


fact that all the copies and tr: 





been, had he written an unbroken history of his reign. 


Afgha- 


A question may arise whether we have the Memoirs of Baber at the present day as 
perfect as he wrote them ; and in spite of the various hiatus which they exhibit, one of 
which extends to a period of twelve years, I am inclined to believe that they never were 
much more perfect than we now possess them. This opinion I entertain first from the. 
islations which I have seen or heard of, are deficient in 
the same important passages ; and next, from the remarkable fact, that the narratives of 
the different authors who treat of Baber’s reign, are more or less particular, exactly 
where the Memoirs, as we now possess them, are more or less minute. In many in- 
stances there are chasms in his history which no succeeding writer has supplied. This 
would not have been the case had he written and published the whole events of his 
reign in a continuous narrative. It is remarkable too, that, in commencing his fifth 
invasion of India, he makes a sort of recapitulation, which would have been unneces- 
sary, had the events alluded to been explained immediately before, as they must have 


Baber himself seems to have been satisfied with his labours, for, towards the close 
of his life, we find him sending a copy of his work from Hindustan to a friend in Ka- 


bul. The Memoirs continued to be held in the greatest veneration at the Courts of 
Delhi and Agra after his death. From some marginal notes which appear on both 
copies of the translation, as well as on the Tarki original, it appears that’the Emperor 
Humiitin, even after he had ascended the throne, and not long before his death, had 
transcribed the Memoirs with his own hand. In the reign of Akber, they were trans- 


lated from the original Tirki into Persian by the celebrated Mirza Abdal-Rahim, 


the son of the Biram Khan, who acted so conspicuous a part in the reigns of the Em- 


perors Humiéifin and Akber.* 


© Ashis translation is so often referred to in the following pages, and may be regarded as in some de= 
gree a second original, a few anecdotes of the life of the author may not be here misplaced :—When Hu- 
miaidn, after his long misfortunes, was restored to the throne of Delhi, in order to attach to his interests 
the chief men of the various principalities of Hindustén, he encouraged intermarriages between their 
families and those of his chief Tartar officers. He himself married one daughter of Ismael Khan, the 
nephew of Hassan Khan of Mewit, so often spoken of in the third part of these Memoirs, and gave ano= 
ther daughter to Biram Khan, his minister and fayourite. Of this last marriage, Mirza Abdal-Rahim 


was born at Lahore on the 17th of December, 1586, in the first year of Akber’st reign. His fath 


was thus connected with the imperial family, and who was unfortunately too powerful ‘ts tig 
after having been goaded into rebellion, was killed in Guzerat when on his way to perform the § 1 : 
age of Mckka. Abdal-Rahim, his son, then only four years of age, was conveyed in safety to Ah = 


+ 14 Sefer, A. H. 964. See the Maaser al Omra, yol. I. folio Art. Abdal-Rahim, MS.—This 
well known in India, is a curious and yery correct Biographical Dictionary of all the eminent st 
who have flourished in that country since the time of Baber. It is in two large folio volumes. 


Smead « 


» who 
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The translation which he executed of the Memoirs of Baber is extremely close and 
accurate, and has been much praised for its elegance. But, though simple and concise, 
a close adherence to the idioms and forms of expression of the Tirki original, joined 


bad by his faithful attendants, who sustained repeated attacks of the assailants up to the very gates of 
that city. He was carried from thence to Lahore and Agra. When he came of age, Akber bestowed on 
him the title of Mirza Khan, and married him to Mahbany, the sister of Khan Azim Goge, an officer 
of high distinction. At the age of twenty-one, he got the government of Guzerat, and in his twenty~ 
fifth year was promoted to the office of Mir Arz, (or Master of Requests.) When twenty-eight years of 
age, he was made Atalik, or Governor of Sultan Selim, the Emperor's eldest son, who afterwards mounted 
the throne under the name of Jehangir; and in the same year was sent into Guzerat against Mozeffer 
Shah, the King of that country, who, after being compelled to take refuge among the Katti with the Jam 
at Janager,* had collected an army of forty thousand men, defeated the imperial generals, and seized 
Ahmedabad. The Mirza’s army consisted of only ten thousand, and he had received instructions not to 
hazard the safety of the province by engaging in battle. But he did not decline an engagement, and the 
armies having come close upon each other, Doulet Khan Lodi, a yery gallant officer, told him, that now 
was the moment either to make himself Khin-Khanan,* or to fall in battle. Abdal-Rahim attacked the 
enemy at Sirkej, four or five miles from Ahmedabad. ‘The conflict was bloody, and maintained with 
various success, At one period the battle seemed to be Jost, and Abdal-Rahim found himself obliged 
with three hundred men to face a firm body of six or seven thousand. Some of his friends seized the 
reins of his horse to carry him from the field ; but he refused to retreat, and stood his ground with such 
bravery and conduct, that he changed the fortune of the day. Mozeffer in the end was defeated, and 
fled to Cambay,} whence, after plundering the merchants of the place, he sought refuge among the 
mountains of Nadout. Mozeffer soon after again ventured into the field, but, being once more defeated, 
fled to the Rajpipli hills, on the south of the Nerbudda. Where disobedience is eminently successful, the 
disobedience is generally forgotten, and the success only remembered. Abdal-Rahim, according to the 
prediction of Doulet Khan, was promoted to the rank of an Emir of five thousand horse, with the high 
title of Khan-Khanan. It is said, that on the day of battle, after he had distributed all his jewels and 
property among his troops, a soldier having come to him and complained that he had had no share in 
the division, the Mirza, to satisfy him, took out and gaye to him his enamelled inkstand, richly adorned 
with jewels, being the only article which he had retained. In the thirty-fourth year of his own age, and 
of the reign of Akber, he translated the Memoirs of Baber, which he presented to the Emperor, by whom 
he was highly complimented. We are told by Abulfazel, that they were translated at the desire of Ak- 
ber when he was on a progress to Kashmir and Kabul. The same year he was raised to the distinguish- 
ed rank of Vakil-e-Sultanet, or Lord Lieutenant of the Empire, a title very rarely conferred. It would 
be tedious to follow him to the governments of Jonpir, Multan, and Sind, which he successively held. 
He completely defeated the Hakim (or chief) of Sind, obliged him to cede Sehwan and some other dis- 
tricts, and married his son Mirza Irej to the Hakim’s daughter. A revolt having ensued, Abdal-Rahim 
obliged the Hakim and all his family to repair to Agra. ‘The long wars that followed in the Dekhan, par~ 
ticularly that against Ahmednagger, gave him great opportunities to signalize his military talents. During 
the whole reign of Akber he was employed in the most important commands, and the relation in which 
he stood to the imperial family was drawn closer by the marriage of his daughter Jana Begum to Danial 
the Emperor’s son. His influence continued under the Emperor Jehanger his former pupil, and he was 
selected for the chief direction of affairs wherever great talents were required, in the wide range of coun- 
try from the Dekhan§ to Kandahar, to which last place he was sent with Sultan Khurram, afterwards 
the Emperor Shah Jehan, to repel the invasion of Shah Abbas the Persian King. ‘The history of his life 
would be a history of the public affairs of the empire of Delhi during half a century. He died at Delhi 


in the year 1626 or 1627, at the age of seventy-two, with the highest reputation for talents, valour, ge- 


nerosity, and learning. || 


“In the western part of the Peninsula of Guzerat. 
++ Khan of Khans, the title of one of the chief officers of the empire of Delhi. + Kambiit. 

_ § It was during one of his battles in the Dekhan when his troops were broken, that some of his officers came to ask 
what was to be their rallying place in case of defeat, and where they were to look for him. His answer was, wrder 
the slain! He gained a bloody victory. Maasir-ul-Omra MS. as above. > 

\| These details are chiefly taken from the ete massal-Ounny and from Ferishta. 
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to a want of distinctness in the use of the relatives, often renders tl 
obscure, and makes it difficult to discover the connexion of the 
the sentence. The style is frequently not Persian, and a native of 
it difficult to assign any sense to some of the expressions. Many of 
are not translated, sometimes because they had no corresponding term in 
sometimes perhaps from negligence, or, it may he, because they were then fi i 
the Tirki nobility of the court of Agra. But the whole is uncommonly yaluable, ; 
probably there are few persons now living even in Maweralnaher, who could giy 
accurate translation of the original Tairki of Baber’s Memoirs without the ; 
Abdal-Rahim’s Persian translation. To account for this fact, it must be 
that the study of the language of past ages is peculiar to that antiquarian 
which exists only in highly improved times, and may be regarded as one of the 
luxuries of literary curiosity. The learned Langlés, in the article Babour of th 
graphie Universelle Ancienne et Moderne, affirms that the Commentaries: 
lated into Persian by Abdal-Rahim after being enlarged by Jehfngir. 1 ki 
what authority he hazarded this assertion, which is certainly erroneous. 
Selim, who was afterwards Emperor under the name of Jehangir, was 
years of age when the translation was published; and, at a former 
him, who was his Atalik or Governor, may have prescribed to him 
Memoirs in the original as an exercise in the language of his forefatl 
incidence of all the copies, the marginal notes of Humaitin, and the na of th 
itself, may satisfy us that the other assertion is unfounded, and we certainly 
the Memoirs of Baber, whatever their value may be, in the state in which they were 
originally written by their imperial author. : =< aaa Aai 
The English translation now presented to the public was begun by the late Dn John: 
Leyden, a man whose inquisitive mind left no department of literature lo iS “i 
He found, I am uncertain whether in the Library of the College of Fort 
in the collection of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, a copy of 
Tarki. Being delighted with the novelty and merit of the work, he beg 
it with all his characteristic ardour. He soon, however, found difficulties r 4 
structor, a Persian Tirk of Ganj, could not solve. I had fontaine eg 
procured at Bombay a copy of Mirza ‘AbdalbRakdmvintesnselatlcnasnelioy 
several of the public libraries of Europe, but of which Dr Leyde 
meet with any copy in Bengal. At his d 
a transeript which I caused to be made, when he s call 
of Minto in the expedition against Java. ‘Phis interrup' 
ture death followed soon after in August 1811. 
Feeling a warm interest in the preservation of | 
nothing which could add to his reputation | hot 
friend, Dr James Hare, junior, of Calcutta, 3 
offering my assistance in completit 
perfect. Perhaps I engaged too 
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to have in my service the Persian who had assisted Dr Leyden in his translation, and 
who had become pretty well versed in the language of the Memoirs. But before my 
letter reached Calcutta, Dr Leyden’s papers and manuscripts had been sent home to 
Mr Richard Heber, his principal literary executor, and I velinquished all idea of seeing 
the work completed, at least in India. Some years before, I had translated a small 
portion of the Memoirs from the Persian, and was now strongly urged by General Sir 
John Malcolm and the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, who were struck with 
their merit as a literary curiosity, to complete an English translation of the whole from 
the Persian alone. As both of these gentlemen had been on missions into the countries 
described by Baber, and were peculiarly versed in the manners and history of the 
Tiirki dynasties, more competent judges could not be found, and their advice had its 
natural weight with me. I accordingly undertook the task, which I had brought toa 
close, when, in the end of the year 1813, I was surprised by receiving from London a 
copy of Dr Leyden’s translation, which, in consequence of my letter to Dr Hare, had 
been procured and forwarded by the kindness of that gentleman, who was then in Eng- 
land. 

This acquisition reduced me to rather an awkward dilemma. The two translations 
differed in many important particulars ; but as Dr Leyden had the advantage of trans- 
lating from the original, I resolved to adopt his translation as far as it went, changing 
only such expressions in it as seemed to be inconsistent with the context, or with other 
parts of the Memoirs; or such as seemed evidently to originate in the oversights that 
ave unavoidable in an unfinished work. This labour I had completed with some diffi- 
culty, when Mr Elphinstone sent me the copy of the Memoirs of Baber in the original 
Tirki, which he had procured when he went to Peshawer on his Embassy to Kabul. 
This copy, which he had supposed to have been sent home with Dr Leyden’s manu- 
scripts from Calcutta, he was now fortunate enough to recover. 

The discovery of this valuable manuseript reduced me, though heartily sick of the 
task, to the necessity of commencing my work once more. Being now possessed of the 
original, it was necessary to compare the whole translation with it. It appeared to me 
that, in many instances, Dr Leyden’s translation was less accurate than the Persian, a 
fact not to be wondered at, as he had only recently begun the study of the Jaghatai 
Tirki, and no part’of the translation had received his last corrections, or perhaps been 
twice gone over. I therefore examined the whole with minute attention, comparing it 
with the Tirki and Persian texts, and made such alterations as 1 was persuaded my 
friend would not have disapproved of, had he assisted in the labour. The rest of the 
Memoirs I then completed by the aid of the Tarki original, of my own copy of the 
Persian translation, and of another copy, which Mr Elphinstone, with that readiness 
with which he invariably lends his aid to whatever has the semblance of forwarding 
useful knowledge, procured for me from Delhi, through Mr Metcalfe, the British Re- 
sident at that Court, From this last copy, though much less accurate than the other, 
Iwas enabled to correct many errors, and to supply several chasms in the Persian 
translation which I previously possessed. The Tiirki original, which is very correct, 
is unfortunately incomplete. The continued narrative closes before the great battle in 
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which Sultan Ibrahim of Delhi was slain, and there is only. one 
later period. Mr Metealfe’s copy of the Persian translation, tho 
is the most perfect of the three. It contains the whole Memoirs, wii sh 
omissions alone as arose from the negligence of the copyist. My own e 
three leaves in different parts of the work, and is deficient in the journal 
months at the end. This last period is filled up on the authority of Mr Me 
nuseript alone. siierens 

I ought to observe, that my. own knowledge of the Jaghatdi Tirki 
enabled me to complete the translation from the original, and that I re 
on the Persian. The Persian Tiirk, on whose assistance I had at first relic 
fortunately left Bombay before I received Mr Elphinstone’s Tirki copy. 
assistance of some natives of Uzbek Tartary, who happened to be in Bom| 
chiefly aided by the patience and skill of my worthy friend Mulla Firtz, so we 
to all who have made the antiquities of ancient Persia their study, Ly 
Tirki text, and compared it with the translation. Lhope that few errors h 
But this long aecount of the origin and progress of the translation, which at. 
may seem needless, was rendered necessary in order to account for any 
formity that may probably be discovered in its various parts, and for 
may have crept in, in the course of the different transmutations it has u 
Memoirs of Baber would undoubtedly have appeared to more ady ¢ 
the simple picturesque style, and illustrated by the varied erudition 
whose success in the study of languages has rarely been equalled, and whose int 
was indefatigable. My aim in the following work has been limited to exhibiti 
part of the translation which he executed, as much as possible in the stat 
would have wished it to appear, had he been spared to revise it; and 
he left unfinished. Dr Leyden’s translation is without notes, except o 
bal explanations ; nor am I aware that he made any historical or 
tions for completing or illustrating the Memoirs. The trans 
to a degree which many will think faulty, and which few works writ 
language would admit of; but such closeness is not without i 
people generally exhibits in some degree the dress of their 
more just conclusions regarding their habits of thinking, 
any other way. voted 

Of the Historical Introduction, ani 
blanks in the Memoirs, little need be said. 
manuscripts as were within my reach. For the 
ser-ul-Omra, the former of which was of | 
to the kindness of Henry Russell, Esq. ¢ 
to whom Towe many similar obligati 
haye followed in the acco 
nished me by my friend Claudius 


The curious anonymous 
Auccession of Trumaidin, [ 
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Nor must I forget to acknowledge the use of a corrected copy of Dow’s translation of 
Ferishta’s Life of Baber, part of a revisal of the whole of Dow’s translation of the His- 
tory of Hindostan, by Captain John Briggs of the Madras Establishment, assistant to 
the Resident at Poona. The important and gross mistakes’in names, in geography, 
and in the sense of the author, with which Dow’s translation abounds, makes it to be 
wished that Captain Briggs would communicate to the public the result of his studies, 
either by presenting a more accurate translation of that excellent author, or by giving 
an original work on these periods of the history of India, which he has studied with so 
much industry and success.* 

For the materials from which the Geographical Sketch of the Countries North of 
the Hindt-kfish range are compiled, I am indebted almost solely to the Honourable 
Mountstuart Elphinstone. ‘The description of these countries contained in geographi- 
cal works and in books of travels, is very defective, and often erroneous. When Mr 
Elphinstone went on his Embassy to Kabul, he exerted himself to procure, from mer- 
chants and travellers, such accounts as were to he had, of all the range of country as 
far as the borders of Russia. These he committed to writing, and even after his return 
to Hindustan and the Dekhan, he continued to add to his geographical treasures by 
conversing with such intelligent natives of these northern countries as happened to visit 
India, and securing the information which they afforded. Many of them he induced 
to write accounts of their own districts, or itineraries of their travels, in the Persian 
tongue.+ The unreserved use of the whole of these collections, with his own remarks 
and corrections, Mr Elphinstone threw open to me, with that perfect frankness which 
belongs only to superior minds. Nor have I to acknowledge to him my obligations 
only in this part of the work. I received similar assistance from his accurate researches 
into the geography of Afghanistan and the Penjab, and many of Baber’s marches, par- 
ticularly that of Chutiali and Ab-istideh, with the whole course of his progress to 
Khorasin and return from that country, would have been unintelligible to me without 
the assistance which his descriptions and maps afforded ; and I may add that I have 
rarely had occasion to consult him regarding the manners of the age, or difficulties of 
the language, without feeling the benefit of the same extensive and aceurate know- 


Besides my obligations for the use of his own papers, my thanks are farther due to 
him for the communication of some valuable manuscripts of the late Lieutenant Ma- 
cartney and of Captain Irvine of the Bengal Establishment, regarding the provinces to 
the north and west of Hindustan, from which I have freely drawn ; and for procuring 
from Mr Mooreroft the use of a very curious journal in the Persian language, kept by 
Syed Izzet-Ulla, who had been sent by that gentleman on a route hitherto little fre- 
quented by travellers, The Syed went from the Sind to Kashmir, thence across the 


* Captain Briggs has not only revised the Histories of Hindostan and the Dekhan, which have been 
translated by Colonel Dow and Major Scott, but has completed a translation of all Ferishta’s Histories of 
the separate Kingdoms of India. ‘The publication of the whole would be of the greatest use to the his+ 
tory of our extensive Eastern dominions, , 

+ It is almost unnecessary to remark that this was written before the publication of Mr Elphinstone’s 
“Embassy to Kabul.” 
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hills to Ly or Ladak, from thence to Yarkend and Kas 
Ush, Khojend, Uratippa, Samarkand, Bokhara, and the Afo 
traverses a very great proportion of the little-frequented distr 
Baber, and lies through the heart of that Prince’s paternal kingdom. 
of Mr Moorcroft appear to have been so judicious, that the Journal of § 
besides giving an accurate itinerary of the country through’ which he p 
many amusing facts regarding the manners and state of society of the 
was found of the greatest service in the construction of the Map. ce 
The countries which were the scene of Baber’s early transactions 
and so imperfectly laid down in all our maps, that I was desirous 
least Ferghaina and Maweralnaher should be constructed with the assists 
materials afforded from different quarters, and my friend Mr Charles W 
the Bombay Engineers kindly undertook the labour. The mode which 1 
laying it down, will be best explained by his own Memoir. Havin 
point by which to correct his positions, the difficulties he had to en 
great. How well he has overcome them the Map itself is the best 
ditions and improvements made in the geography ofall the country b 
especially in the country of Ferghéna and the districts near Sam 
by comparing his delineation with any previous one of these 
ton laid me under the greatest obligations by the ready | 
considerable period of time, he devoted to the completion of th 
hours allowed him for relaxation from his professional duties; and 
his honour, that while still only in the first step of his professional career, he 
hibited not only a loye of knowledge, but a judgment and science in the use 
terials, that would have done no discredit to the most experienced of “ 
tifie corps to which he belongs. Of the following work this porti 
be considered as the most valuable. i 
Before concluding, it may be necessary to say something of the 
in writing Asiatie words. I have in general preserved that 
vowels have the sound that is given to them in Italian; ¢ has’ 
ce ; u, of the English 00; of the consonants the ghain is 
are not discriminated; g has always its hard sound; shin 
chy which has the sound of ce in Italian, and j ex : 





* On the whole, however, I am but li t 
velty of the spelling often gives a strange and | 
not for the inconvenience attending all innoval 
distinctness of the orthography of Oriental words 
vowels of every description uniformly to s 
fore ¢ or i; a, which is also an use 
of our sk. Indeed these letters are so 
artificial com Is necessary to 
spelling of so many words, that 
words. In some 





















INTRODUCTION, 
PART FIRST; 
CONTAINING 


‘REMARKS ON THE TARTAR 


AND ON 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF UZ) 








Tue Emperor Baber was Seemineadtues, and the language in w 
are written, was that spoken by the tribes who inhabited the desert 
east of the Caspian. On the very edge of this desert he was born, 
his fortune in the course of his eventful life, carried him so1 
sometimes as a conqueror, into yarious provinces of Asia. — 
of the character of the race to which he belonged, and of 
countries which he visited, is absolutely necessary, to. 
with pleasure i in his chequered career. But the 
the scene of his early story, and pesiigelat t 
river Oxus aa of which a 1 
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breadth, it keeps a north-westerly course, rising in height as it advances, and forming 
the hill countries of Assim, Bootdn, Nepal, Sirinagar, Tibet, and Ladak. Tt encloses 
the valley of Kashmir, near which it seems to have gained its greatest height, and 
thence proceeds westward, passing to the north of Peshawer and Kabul, after which it 
appears to break into a variety of smaller ranges of hills that proceed in a westerly and 
south-westerly direction, generally terminating in the province of Khorasan. Near 
Heriit, in that province, the mountains sink away, but the range appears to rise again 
near Meshhed, and is by some considered as resuming its course, running to the south 
of the Caspian and bounding Mazenderfn, whence it proceeds on through Armenia, and 
thence into Asia Minor, finding its termination in the mountains of ancient Lycia. 
This immense range, which some consider as terminating at Herat, while it divides 
Bengal, Hindustan, the Penjab, Afghanistan, Persia, and part of the Turkish territory, 
from the country of the Moghul and Tiirki tribes, which, with few exceptions, oceupy 
the whole extent of country from the borders of China to the sea of Azof, may also be 
considered as separating, in its whole course, nations of comparative civilization from 
uncivilized tribes. To the south of this range, if we perhaps except some part of the 
Afghan territory, which, indeed, may rather be held as part of the range itself than as 
south of it, there is no nation which, at some period or other of its history, has not 
been the seat of a powerful empire, and of all those arts and refinements of life which 
attend a numerous and wealthy population, when protected by a government that per- 
mits the fancies and energies of the human mind to follow their natural bias. The de- 
grees of civilization and of happiness possessed in these various regions may have been 
extremely different; but many of the comforts of wealth and abundance, and no small 
shave of the higher treasures of cultivated judgment and imagination, must have been 
enjoyed by nations that could produce the various systems of Indian philosophy and 
science, a drama so polished as the Sakontala, a poet like Ferdousi, or a moralist like 
Sadi. While to the south of this range we everywhere see flourishing cities, cultiva- 
ted fields, and all the forms of a regular government and policy, to the north of it, if 
we except China and the countries to the south of the Sirr or Jaxartes, and along its 
banks, we find tribes who, down to the present day, wander over their extensive regions 
as their forefathers did, little if at all more refined than they appear to have been at the 
very dawn of history. Their flocks are still their wealth, their camp their city, and the 
same government exists of separate chiefs, who are not much exalted in luxury or in- 
formation above the commonest of their subjects around them. 

The belt of mountains that forms the boundary between the pastoral and civilized 
nations, is inhabited, in all its extent, by hill-tribes who differ considerably from both 
of the others. The countries to the east of Kashmir, at least those lying on the southern 
face of the range, are chiefly of Hind origin, as appears from their languages; while 
the countries to the west of Kashmir, including that of the Dards, Tibat-Balti or Little 
Tibet, Chitral and Kafferistan,* which speak an unknown tongue, with the Haziras 
and Aimaks, contain a series of nations who appear never to have attained the arts, the 


* Prom the researches of Mr Elphinstone, it appears that the language of Kafferistan is probably of 
Hinda origin. 


_Ters, but was, at one period, the seat of a considerable empire; and its historians fur- 
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ease, or the civilization of the southern states; but who at the same time, unlike those 
to the north, have in general settled on some particular spot, built illages " 
and cultivated the soil. No work of literature or genius has ever proc e 
range. he inhabitants, justly jealous of their independence, have rarel 
any intercourse with the civilized slaves to the south, and do not appear, till 
cently, to have had much commerce with their northern neighbours. The labo 
providing for subsistence, the remoteness of their scattered habitations, and the limited — 
means of intercourse with each other, appear, in all ages, to have stifled among them 
the first seeds of improvement.* Yet even among these mountains, the powerful infln- ‘ 
ence of a rich soil and happy climate, in promoting civilization, is strongly visible é 
vale of Kashmir is placed near their centre; and such has been the effect of the pl 
and ease resulting from these circumstances, that that fortunate country has not onli 
been always famous for the richness of its productions, and the skill of its manufactu- _ a 

















nish us with a long catalogue of its authors on every art and in every department of 
literature, some of whom are still held in deserved estimation. : ha 
Baber was descended from one of the tribes that inhabited to the north of this 


of Europe. It corresponds very nearly with the ancient Seythia. 
habit it, differ from each other in manners, features, and language. 1 
powerful and numerous seem to belong to three races: 1st, The Mandshiirs, calli 
Manjitrs and Manchiis, to the east, who extend from the Eastern Ocean along the north 
of China. 2dly, The Monguls or Moghuls, who chiefly oceupy the central regions he- 
tween the other two: and 3dly, The people, by Europeans, and particularly the Russians 
and latter travellers, exclusively called Tartars or Tatars, and sometimes Western Tar- 
tars, names not acknowledged by themselves, but who may with more propriety receive 
their original name of Tiérks, by which their principal branches still designate them- 
selves.} : { ohan fs ee 
The country of the Manchis, containing all that lies east of the Siolki Mount ins, 
and north of the range of Kinchan, may be neglected on the present occasion; the in- 
fluence of its inhabitants having been confined chiefly to China, of which they are now 
the rulers. 3 
The Moghul and Tirki tribes have exercised a far more imy Ea 
nations around them. The Moghuls extend over all the country tween | S i eo | 
Mountains and China on the east ; the mountainous country from China towards Leh | z x 
or Ladak on the south; a line from Leh through the desert of Kobi to the east of Ter- Ng 
fan, and thence by the Ulugh Tagh, + the Chid river, and the Kuchik Tagh hills§ on 

















* The same may be said of the indigenous population of Afghanistan, particularly of the | ile 
+ None of these three great classes have any general ‘name to comprehend the wh 
they consist. Each little tribe has a separate name, _ ‘The grand distinction and 


chiefly by language. ¥ § Lit 

i ‘ en 7 Oe tle mi 

reat mountains. y e+ zee eo soe nountains. i" 
Cc «cpap gaat > sare 
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the west; and by a very indefinite line north of the Altaian Chain on the north. The 
Tirki nations have the western boundary of the Moghuls as their eastern frontier ; on 
the south they have the Muz-Tagh,* the Beltit-Tagh,+ the Hind(-kish, and the limits 
of the cultivated country of Khorasan down to the Caspian, a line drawn across that 
sea to the Caucasian range, the northern shore of the Euxine as far as the sea of Azof, 
including the Krim, and thence their western boundary extends along the eastern limits 
of Europe to the Ural and Altai mountains. Some Tiirki tribes, however, haye settled 
even south of the Danube, and others far in Russian Siberia; and in like manner de- 
tached tribes of Kalmuks still inhabit along the Wolga, and down to Astrakhan, and 
probably may be found insulated even in more remote situations. 

In a country so extensive, there is, as may be imagined, almost every variety of cli- 
mate and of soil; but by much the greater part of the land, particularly that to the 
eastward, is barren, mixed in many instances with sandy deserts, while the climate is 

Anhospitable, so that the difficulty of procuring subsistence on one spot, or at a mode- 

rate distance from their habitations, has compelled the inhabitants in all ages to adopt 
a wandering life. The many noble rivers which intersect the country, of course sup- 
ply numerous fertile tracts along their banks; but in the greater part of this region, 
the districts capable of profitable cultivation are too few, too remote from each other, 
and too much surrounded by desolate sands, to admit of the formation of a permanent 
kingdom or state devoted to agriculture sufficiently extensive to protect the cultivator, 
and to check the predatory tribes of the desert by which it would be surrounded on all 
sides. The cities that have been built, and the districts that have been cultivated, in 
the flourishing times of any particular tribe, have always therefore rapidly declined. 

The country lying between the Amu and Sirr rivers, (the Oxus and Jaxartes of an- 
tiquity,) and usually called Great Bucharia, or MAweralnaher, though now overrun 
and governed by Tiirki tribes, was not perhaps originally a part of Tartary, and must 
he excepted from this description. It is a region abounding with fine tracts of land, 
defended by inaccessible mountains and barren deserts, and watered by numerous 
streams. The natural condition of this country is that of a civilized and commercial 
state, abounding with large towns; a situation which it has always rapidly attained, 
when its governors possessed sufficient power to secure it from foreign enemies. 

The Moghul and Tiirki tribes, though now confined to the limits that have been de- 
seribed, have, however, successively changed the aspect of the civilized world. The 
Huns, (whom their historian the learned Des Guignes regards as being of Tfirki race, 
though some circumstances in the hideous description given of them by the Roman 
historians would lead us to conclude, that, with a mixture of Tarks, they consisted 
chiefly of the Moghul tribes,)} passing from their deserts beyond the Caspian, poured 


* Ice hills. + Dark or cloudy mountains. 

} The ample details afforded by Des Guignes concerning the history of all the Tartar tribes who had 
any connexion with China, might be expected to throw much light on their early history. But though 
the History of the Huns is a monument of learning and research that has rarely been equalled, it has 
two defects, which, though unavoidable at the time it was written, yet detract considerably from its va- 
lue ; the first is the indistinctness of its geography of Tartary, and the second, the mistake of confound- 
ing together the different races of Tartars, merely because they happened to be united under an empire 
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into the richest provinces of the empire of the Romans, and under the ferocious Attila, 
the scourge of the human race, broke the already declining force of »pl 
Still later, in the tenth century, the rich and cultivated provinces 0 























bearing a common name. He knew only the Eastern and Western Tartars, the former Man 
latter Tiirks and Moghuls, whom he believes to be the same race, the latter descended from th 
(See Hist. des Huns, vol. I. pp. 209 and 272.)—Hence he considers the Huns as being properly a 
race. The Empire of Hiong-nou, or Huns, however, had its origin north of the Great Wall of 
and conquered as far as Korea and the Caspian. It is said to have begun twelye hundred years 
Christ, (Hist. des Huns, vol. I. p. 213,) and the tribes composing it do not appear to have b 
or driven westward by the Chinese, till the 93d year of the Christian era. Those who ret 
Kashghar and the Jaik, or who had maintained their possessions there, entered Europe at a 
in the reign of Valens. As this empire had its origin in the centre of Tartary extending bo' 
probable that it originated among the Moghul tribes, and that the chiefs even of the minor divisions 
of the ruling race of Moghuls. This presumption is confirmed by the descriptions preserved of Atti 
which bear such strong marks of Moghul extraction, that Gibbon justly characterizes them as exhibiting 
the genuine deformity of a modern Kalmuk. “ His features, according to the observation of a Gothic 
historian, bore the stamp of his national origin ; and the portrait of Attila exhibits the genuine i 
of a modern Calmuck ; a large head, a swarthy complexion, small deep-seated eyes, a flat 1 
hairs in the place of a beard, broad shoulders, and a short square body, of nervou: tren} 
a disproportioned form.” Gibbon’s Roman Empire, vol. VI. p. 41.—It is almost unnecessar 
that the Kalmuks are one of the most numerous tribes of Moghul extraction. But though the c 
many of the tribes that accompanied him, were Moghuls, he probably, like his cot ntr 
in later times, had in his army numerous bodies of men of different nations, com; 
of the various parts of his Empire, and particularly many of Tarki origin, as tribe 
from the earliest accounts in history, to have extended from the Wolga to the Desert 
servation made on the composition of the Empire of Attila will equally apply to most of the other grea 7 
empires mentioned in the history of the Huns. They were not composed purely of one race, butofraces 
of various descent, Tirki, Moghul, Fennic, and Mancha. Such was the famous Kara Khitan dynasty, 
which rose from the ruins of that of Khita, and was first established at the sources of the Obi and Aksu 
rivers, along the desert of Kara Khita. Their Gurkhan (or Grand Khan), a title afterwards claimed by 
the descendants of Taimur, established his capital at Kashghar, also called Urdukend (i. e. Camp-town), 
in E n Turkest’in.—Hist. des Huns, vol. I. p. 204, 212. ka 29 ght cea 
he aoa probable, that while the northern Hiong-nouw kingdom was chiefly Bog southern was — 
principally Tarki. See Des Guignes ut supra, pp. 213, 220. ae 222) is aps fanchi. Th 
Tou-ki-chi, the T'o-kine-chi, and the Western Turks, chiefly Turki. But it would ot : Ny | 
to disentangle the history of the races of. the yarious dynasties. Indeed it aay perhi ae see : a 
a general rule, that in almost every extensive dynasty of the Tartar nations, eee is tr peri - © ‘ i 
rent races united under one chief or conqueror ; and this union seems Lge: na poeta a 
considerable similarity in language as well as manners, between many of the Mog] u > 
or tribes. Pn ; 

In the curious relation of the Embassy of Maximin ai id 
Attila, there are several circumstances that strongly in 1 
to the general usage of the Hast, the Queen was accessible 5 
and the ornaments were curiously carved ; she received ; ; 
couch; (Gibbon’s Roman Empire, vol. VI. p. 74,) and Joannes de Plano Garpitt 5 f 

i tells us that he was received by Bathu, sitting ¢ 
dors sent into Tartary by the Pope, A. D. 1246, u aii ; 
seat or throne, with one of his wives beside him ; and the tent of Cuyn yu raised 
covered with plates of gold, and joined to the other timbers with gold ne 
i © sternly forbid to pitch ts in a pleasant 
p. 53. Maximin, we are told, was “s' ly L to pi Coe 
infringe the distant awe which was due ‘to the royal mansion,” ¢ 1) Vol. 
‘eae une Tae 4 

© This false reading, which runs through the whole of 
and later writers, has evidently arisen from the 
Kuyuk, the son of Oktai and grandson of 
ghuls when Carpini travelled. 
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Khwarizm, at that period the seats of Oriental science and learning, were subdued by 
the Tiki hordes. In the following century the Ghazneyide dynasty, whose dominion 
spread over great part of India and Persia, the dynasties of the Seljuks in Persia, the 
vassalage of the Khalifs of Baghdad to their Turkoman guards, and the final destrue- 
tion of the Khalifat itself, the successive conquest of Armenia, Asia Minor, and in the 
end of the whole Empire styled the Turkish, from its founders, attest the valour and 
enterprize of the Tirki tribes. The Moghuls were unknown beyond the wilds of 'Tar- 
tary, from the age of Attila till the thirteenth century, when their leader, the celebrated 
Chengiz Khan, after having subdued all the neighbouring Tartar tribes, particularly 
those of Tiirki extraction, who, under the dynasty that existed down to his time, had 
possessed the ascendency over the Moghuls, burst into the provinces of Turan, Mawer- 
alnaher, Khwarizm, and Khorasan, subdued part of India, reduced Azerbaejan, and a 
considerable portion of Persia, the Tfirki tribes of Kipchak, and a great part of China, 
leaving those vast countries which were much more extensive than the Roman Empire 
at the period of its widest dominion, to be governed by his posterity. His successors 
pursuing the tract of conquest, traversed Russia, marched over Poland, and poured 
their troops into Hungary, Bohemia, and Silesia; accident alone, perhaps, prevented 
the cities of Germany from undergoing the fate of Samarkand and Bokhara, cities at 
that time the seats of greater refinement and politeness than any in Europe ; and it has 
been truly observed, that the disordered digestion of a barbarian on the borders of Chi- 
na, by withdrawing the Moghul armies from the west, may have saved us from the 
misfortune of witnessing at this day a Tartar dynasty in the richest countries of the 


west of Europe. The superiority acquired by Chengiz Khan, a Moghul, over the Tarki | 
tribes, has never been entirely lost. His empire, after his death, having been divided | 


which strongly calls tc our mind the kirigh or kérdk of the Princes of Persia and Hindustan, which, 
though it has more the air of a Mabometan than of a Tartar usage, is confined to Tartar Princes.—(See 
Bernier’s Journey to Kashmir, and Keempfer’s Ameenitates Exotice.) The Roman ambassadors received 
a plentiful supply of provisions, ‘ and a certain liquor named camus, which, according to the report of 
Priscus, was distilled from barley.”—(Gibbon ut supra, p- 71.) There can be little doubt that this was 
the intoxicating spirit prepared from mare’s milk, which in all ages has been the favourite beverage of the 
Tartars, as it is at the present day ; and which still retains its ancient name of Kamiz. Rubriquis, A. 
D. 1263, calls it Cosmos.—Hakluyt, vol. I. p. 88. Bleda’s polite widow, who supplied the Roman 
strangers with a sufficient number of beauteous and obsequious damsels, probably only followed, as far 
as her cireumstances permitted, the manners of some tribes of Moghuls, probably her countrymen, ac- 
cording to which the husband abandons his house and his wife to the temporary occupation of the tra- 
yeller who honours him with a visit. One of Attila’s sons is named Dengisick, perhaps from having been 
born near the Euxine, the Caspian, or some other sea, the word Dengis signifying a sea in the language of 
the Turks, As to thename of Attila, as that Prince did not succced his father, but assumed the government 
on the death of his uncle, it seems not improbable that he was originally considered as regent for his pre= 
decessor’s children, and thence acquired the name of Atalike,* a term so often occurring in the following, 
Memoirs in the sense of regent or guardian. 'The dynasties of the Atabeks in Persia arose in the same 
manner from the usurpation of the regents; Atabel, meaning in Tiirki “ Father of the Prince.” Such 
etymological conjectures, however, are necessarily very uncertain. I have already observed that Attila’s 
army seems to have been composed of tribes both of Moghuls and ‘Tarks, and even of other races: that 


both these languages, and perhaps some others, were probably spoken in his camp as in that of Chengiz 
Khan, but that, like that monarch, he was himself a Moghul. 


© Atalik literally signifies teco-parentis, or quast-parens. ~ 
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among his sons, who seem to haye been accompanied to their governments by 
families, and even by tribes, or parts of tribes of ‘Moghuls, who follo th 

the chief authority in all the conquered countries continued for 
in the hands of that race; and even the chiefs of Tarki tribes, if not I 
selves, appear to have been ambitious of connecting themselves by interma 
Moghul families ; so that, at the present day, the greater part of them trace up 
descent to Chengiz Khan. The descendants of these Moghuls and Moghul fam 
howeyer, being placed among a people who spoke a different language, gradu 
ed that of their subjects, as is usual in all conquered countries, where the 


E 


Whether the Moghul and Tiirki languages differ from each other essentially, or only 
as very different dialects of the same tongue, is a question which I haye neyer seen 


be instituted with the Tirki.* An examination of the lists in the Comparative Voe 
bulary made by order of the Empress of Russia, or of those in the Mithridates of 
learned Adelung, would go far towards deciding the question, which is on cor 
derable curiosity. If the Tiirks, as is probable, inhabited the neighbor 
pian, as early as the days of Herodotus, by whom the Turkai are me 
they always inhabited the country from Tibet to the Black Sea, th : 
reasonably be supposed to have had some influence on that of their neighbours, | 
if, in addition to this, we consider the frequency of their irruptions into the south of 
Asia for the last fourteen hundred years, under their own name, and probably for a 
much longer period under that of Scythians ; that one half of the population consists of 
Tirki tribes, or of Tirks settled in towns, but still speaking their native tongue: 3 that 
the most numerous race next to the Slavonians, in the extensive empire of Russia, | 


















- the Tarks; { that several Turkoman tribes also traverse the wastes of Turkey, and tha : 4 
the Ottoman Empire itself, as well as the Turkish —— owes its ori 0 1 me 
northern Tirks, we shall probably feel some surprise that a language so ¢ aes | 
spoken, and which seems to promise so rich a field to the industry of the philologist, ee | 


should have been so much overlooked, and evén its existence scarcely known, except 
the Osmanli dialect of Turkey, the dialect, to the antiquary and phi , 
others the least valuable, as most widely deviating from it tive 
ghatai Tarki furnishes a variety of finished works, both in prose 


dialect haying been carried to its perfection in the provinnedtlienrse the Amu 


4 


* Judging by the few Moghul words that I have been able to collect, T should suppose 


ally different lan; eS. tet . ch 
aie Khozarisa Tork tribe, inhabited to the north of te Cin nti middle of 
and, according to Moses of Chorene, had their Khakan (or g ee e = 


Choren. Geog. ad ¢ 


Rex autem aquilonarius appellatur Chacanus, qui ; 
nia que est Chacani conjux ex Barsiliorum gente or! ‘ee 
p: 356. Lond. 1736. Ato.—This, ‘T imagin a8 ali porary. 

t See Tooke’s View of the Russian Emy I. p. 449 
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Sirr,* where the Persian was formerly spoken, is full of words borrowed with very 
little change from that language and from the Arabic. In the Tfrki of Baber, perhaps 
the purest specimen now extant of the language of his times, probably two-ninths of 
the whole extent may be traced to an Arabic or Persian root. Specimens of the lan- 
guage of the different wandering Tirki tribes, compared with the language of Baber 
and with that of the Moghul tribes, would enable us to form tolerably decided notions 
of the affiliations of the Tfairki and Moghul races. 

Another question, which has been a good deal agitated, and which to me appears to 
have been erroneously decided, is that which regards the application of the name of 
Tartar, or more properly Tatar, by which we denominate these nations, It is applied 
by Europeans as a general term comprehending a variety of different tribes in the 
northern division of Asia, and is quite unknown to the inhabitants themselves, as well 
as to the Indians; which last, very improperly, call all of these tribes, as well as all 
Persians, and indeed any Mussulman with a whitish face, Moghuls. The term Tartar 
seems to have been first used by our historians and travellers about the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Joannes de Plano Carpini, who travelled A. D. 1246, informs us, that the coun- 
try of the Moghuls, in his time, not long after the death of Chengiz Khan, was inha- 
hited by four nations (or populi), the Yeka Mongals,} the Su-Mongals, or Water Mon- 
gals,} who call themselves Tartars from a certain river called Tartar which runs through 
their territory,} the Merkat and Metrit; and adds that all these nations speak the same 
language. Chengiz belonged to the Yeka Mongals, and subdued the other three di- 
visions. All of these nations lived in the middle division of Tartary. Carpini, after 
describing his passage eastward through the country along the Sirr or Jaxartes, and 
the lands of the Tiirks whom he calls Black Kythai,§ adds, On leaving the country 
of the Naymans” (which was the last of the Tirks,) “ we then entered the country of the 
Mongals, whom we call Tartars.” ||’ This name of Tartar, however, byavhich we are 
accustomed to designate Chengiz Khan and his successors as well as their empire, these 
princes themselves rejected with disdain. Rubriquis, who visited the court of Sar- 
takh, Chengiz Khan’s grandson, about the year 1254, was cautioned, therefore, to call 
him Moal (that is Moghul), and not Tartar; « for they wish to exalt their name of 
Moal above every name, and do not like to be called Tartars; for the Tartars were a 
different tribe ;”4{ meaning, I presume, the Su-Mongals, conquered by Chengiz ; and 
hence the victorious family did not choose to receive the name of their subject vassals. 
Rubriquis informs** us that Chengiz Khan, after the union of the kindred tribes of 
Moghuls and Tartars under his government, generally made the Tartars take the ad- 
vance, and that, from this circumstance, they being the tribe who first entered the ter- 
ritory of their enemies, and whose name was first known, the appellation of Tartar was 
hy foreigners applied to the whole race, to the exclusion of the superior name of Mo- 


* The Oxus and Jaxartes, + Chief or superior Moghuls. 
} Hakluyt, vol. I. p. 30. See also Petis de la Croix’s Life of Gengis Can, p. 63, who calls the river 
Tata, whence Tatars. § That is Kara Khitai. 


|| Deinde terram Mongalorum intrayimus, uos 'Tartaros appellamus. Hakl. vol. I. p. 55 
§] Hakluyt, vol. I. p. 93. ae ep, ee Rte esis 
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ghul. It was by the united strength of these two tribes of Moghuls that Chengiz Khan 
destroyed the powerful kingdom of Kara Khita, and subdued the Tt — 
As, in the time of the early successors of Chengiz Khan, the name 
erroneously transferred from one, and applied to the whole Moghul tribes ; 
times, and at the present day, itis, with still greater impropriety, applied b rO] 
writers to designate exclusively the tribes of Tiirki extraction, who are in reality a v 
different race. The French, as well as the German and Russian writers, regard tl 
name of Tartar as properly applicable only to the western Tartars. D’Herbelot, Pe- _ 
tis de la Croix, Pallas, Gmelin, as well as the Editor of Astley’s Collection of V 
all agree in the propriety of this limitation. Tooke, who follows the best- 















ever was a peculiar people of that name. Under this denomination have been implis 
all tribes beyond Persia and India, as far as the Eastern Ocean, however differin; 7m 
each other in regard to their origin, language, manners, religion, and customs. Now,” . 


he continues, ‘ that we are better acquainted with these nations, we know 
Tartars in reality compose a distinet nation, which originally belonged to | 
Turkish stock.”* This opinion seems to be that at present uni 
The general name of Tartar, however, is not recognized by any of th 
it is thus bestowed. These tribes, who have the best right to fix their own appellatic 
know themselves only by the particular name of their tribe, or by the general name | 
Tirk: their language they call the Tarki, and if the name of Tartar is to be admitted 
as at all applicable peculiarly to any one of the three races, it belongs to the Moghuls, 
one of whose tribes the ancient Tatars were, with much greater propriety, than to either 
of the others. Sette 

Tt is curious, that in like manner as in Modern Europe, the name of Tatar, taken 
from a Moghul tribe, was bestowed on all the inhabitants of these vast regions; so, 
among the Arab conquerors of Asia, and the Arab and Persian geographers, they > 
all of them, Moghuls as well as Tfirks, known as Tirks, by a name taken from: a dif- 
ferent race; while the country as far as China received the name of Tiirkestan.§ This: 
singularity arose from a very obvious cause, the relative position of the Arabs and 
Tiarks. The country of Tirkestan enclosed the Arab conquests in Mawe Ton 
three sides, Being in immediate contact with Tirki tribes, and unaequaint 
varieties of race or language among the more distant wanderers of eeetr | 
manners, from similarity of situation, probably were, or at least to sistant SP | 
to be, nearly the same, they applied the name of Tarki to all the more distant nation Sr 


pac ee ee, 
* Tooke’s view of the Russian Empire, vol. I. p. 346. ab See Pinkerton 's Geography, ar 
{ It may be remarked as singular, that though no large tribe, or union of Nb bees eal 
day the name of Tatar, it is sometimes to be found in the subdivisions of the ee es or Septs. 
Kachar are divided into six Aimaks, the Be the Tatar, Kuban, Tubin, Ih D 
See Dec. Russ. vol. V. p. 188. Other similar instances occur. “ “nt 
§ Sce Abulfeda, Ulugh Beg’s Tables, the ncient Accounts \ "India and China by | woud : 
lers, particularly pp. 36-43, &. ae Te e = sr ; A 
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in these quarters, though differing from each other in many important respects: It 
has already been remarked, that the Indians use the term Moghul with still greater 
latitude. 

But the difference between the Tiirks and Moghuls, if we may believe the best-in- 
formed travellers, is more marked than any that language can furnish. The Mongols, 
says Gmelin, have nothing in common with the Tartars (meaning the Tiirks), but their 
pastoral life, and a very remote resemblance in language, The Mongols differ, on the 
contrary, from all the races purely Tartar (‘Tiirki), and even from all the western na- 
tions, in their customs, in their political constitution, and above all, in their features, 
as much as in Africa the Negro differs from the Moor.* The description of their fea- 
tures, indeed, marks a race extremely different from the Tiirki. « Les traits caracte- 
ristiques de tous les visages Kalmucs et Mongoles, sont des yeux dont le grand angle, 
place obliquement en descendant vers le nez, est peu ouvert et charnu: des sourcils 
noirs peu garnis et formant un are fort rabaissé ; wn conformation toute particuliere du 
nez, qui est generalement camus et ecrasé vers le front: les os de la joue saillans ; la 
téte et le visage fort ronds. Ils ont ordinairement la prunelle fort brune, les leyres 
grosses et charnues, le menton court, et les dents tres blanches, qu’ils conservent belles 
et saines jusques dans la vieillesse. Enfin leurs oreilles sont generalement toutes enor- 
mement grandes et detachées de la téte.”+ Gmelin observes, that indeed « they have 
not the shadow of a tradition which could justify a suspicion that they ever composed 
one nation with the Tartars. The name of Tartar, or rather Tatar, is even a term of 
reproach among them ; they derive it in their language from ¢atanoi, to draw together, 
to collect: which, to them, means little better than a robber.”+ It is singular that a 
name thus rejected among the nations to whom it is applied, should have had so much 
currency. The resemblance between Tartar and the infernal Tartarus, joined with the 
dread and horror in which the Tartar invaders were held, while they scattered dismay 
over Europe, probably, as has been well conjectured,§ preserved the name in the west. 

While all accounts of the Moghuls concur in giving them something hideous in their 
appearance, the Tfirks, on the other hand, appear to have been rather distinguished as 
a comely race of men. The Persians, themselves very handsome, considered them as 
such. Hafez and the other Persian poets celebrate their beauty. They seem to have 
very much of the European features, but. with more contracted eyes; a peculiarity 
which they probably owe to intermarriages with the Moghuls, or perhaps to something 
in their local situation in the deserts whence they issued. But whatever may have been 
the difference between these two nations, certain it is that a marked distinction did 
exist between them from very early times. 

‘The manners of these roving and pastoral tribes, as described by the ancient Greek 
and Roman writers, agree precisely with those of their descendants at the present day ; 
but they have been painted with so much liveliness and truth by Gibbon, in a work 
which is in every one’s hands, that nothing need be added to what he has sketched. ' 


: eh, 
* See Decouvertes Russes, vol. III. p, 209, and ‘Tooke’s View of the Russian Empire, vol. IIT. p. 225 
and 226. + Hist. des Decouyertes Russes, ut supra. 


__— £ Ibid. p. 210, § Pinkerton. 
: i 3 
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The first historical period, a knowledge of which is of cons 
ing of the following Memoirs, is that marked by the conquests 
the earlier days of that Prince, the Kara Khitan was the most powe 
nasty. Within the extensive range which their empire embraced, fi 
wall to the Ala Tagh Mountains, though the population was chiefly Tiki, 
ded several tribes of different races, Tiirks, Oighurs, and Moghuls. Their j 
broken in the year 1207 by the Naimans, another Tfirki race; and s 
ghul tribes, impatient of a foreign yoke, rose under Chengiz Khan, shook 
rity of the Kara Khitans, and, under his conduct, rapidly subdued them 
The name of Kara Khita indicates their connexion with Khita* or No 
which their chiefs acknowledged a dependence. It was, however, 
originated in a previous conquest of that very country made by their 
Khitans, or Leao, to whom the Chinese had paid tribute; and 
first instance, was on the Emperor rather than the empire, The 
given to the chief prince of the Kara Khitans, and assumed b 
were not ashamed of their dependence on China; the title Ung 
nese, and bestowed on Mandarins}- of the highest el The’ 
time probably extended farther east than it does at the H 
forms us that the Kerghis and some other tribes, now | e 
ground close to the Chinese wall. They migrated westward, 7m, 
of their enemies when the Moghuls proved victorious. * On the other hand 
heard of Kalmuks on the borders of Poland, and several Moghul tribes may 
found as far west as the Wolga, and pushed in between Tiki tribes, wl 
from, them in aspect, language, and religion. These last appear to have 
the tribes that were induced to settle in the west, after the conquests of | 
They accompanied that conqueror, and remained with his sons for 
to overawe the conquered. One of the most remarkable of th 
of Moghuls, who, in the age of Baber, were settled, one branch on 
Tashkend and the plains in its vicinity, in a country by Baber called 
the other probably in the present Soongaria, the Jetteh of the Insti 


ner 


the son of Chengiz, who fixed 
hi 


ue manner by Baber in his Mem : 
i a division of the empire of Chengiz Khan among 
provinees to the cast of the Tarki frontier; Jaghatai had 
as the Sea of Aral, and perhaps nearly to the 
other re 7 ex Caspian, 
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that of Jaghatéi. The connexion subsisting between the different tribes, in conse- 
quence of their having a point of union by being under the same government, seems 
to have favoured an approximation in language; and their dialect, which became highly 
cultivated, has continued down to the present day, and is still spoken, especially in towns 
and by the stationary Tirks, over nearly the whole extent of the ancient Jaghatai ter- 
ritories. The power of the Khans of Jaghatai was nearly * lost before the age of Tai- 
mur, who founded a new dynasty, the capital of which he fixed at Samarkand. He, 
in common with Chengiz Khan,} traced up his descent to Toumeneh Khan, a Moghul 


ae 


prince, so that both were of the royal race of the Moghuls; but the family and de- | 


pendent tribe of Taimur had been settled for nearly two centuries at Kesh, to the south 
of Samarkand, and, being in the midst of a country inhabited by Tirks, spoke the lan- 
guage, and had adopted the manners and feelings, of those among whom they dwelt. 
The families descended from Taimur, therefore, though strictly Moghul, always re- 
gard themselves as Tirki. 

Baber had a close connexion with both races of Tartars. He traced up his descent 
on the father’s side in a direct line to the great Taimur Beg, whence he always speaks 


of himself as being a Tirk; while by the mother’s side he was sprung from Chengiz — 


Khan, being the grandson of Yunis Khan, a celebrated prince of the Moghuls. All 
Baber’s affections, however, were with the Tarks, and he often speaks of the Moghuls 
with a mingled sentiment of hatred and contempt. s 

In spite of the various changes that haye occurred in the course of six hundred years, 
the limits of the Tarki language are still not very different from what they were in the 
days of the imperial Chengiz, These limits have already been roughly traced, The object 
of this Introduction does not require that we should enter farther into any details con- 
cerning these countries, the cradle of the Tartarian ancestors of Baber. Our attention 
is more immediately called to that division of it generally called Great Bucharia, but 
which may with more propriety be denominated Ushek Turkistin, which not only con- 
tains his hereditary kingdom, but is the scene of his early exploits. It will, in the first 
place, however, be necessary to give some idea of the high country of Pamere and Little 
Tibet, whence the rivers flow that give their immediate form to all the surrounding 
countries, 3 

It has been already remarked, that the Himmila Mountains, those of Tibet, Kash- 
mir, Hindtikfish, and Paropamisus, form a broad and lofty barrier, separating the 
countries of northern from those of southern Asia, The mountains, as they advance 
west, acquire a very great height; and measurements made at various places, towards 
Nepal and Hindaktish, by assigning to these ranges a height of upwards of 20,000 feet, 
would make them rank with the highest in the world.t Nearly parallel to this great 


* Gibbon, vol. XII. p. 4, speaks of the Khans of Jaghatai as extinct before the rise of Taimur’s fortunes. 
But they still existed though stripped of their power ; and accordingly, in the progress of the historian’s 
narrative, p. 28, we find that the nominal Khan of Jaghatai was the person who took Bajazet prisoner. 

+ See D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, art. Genghis and Timour ; and the Shujret-ul-Itrik, MS. 

< Very recent measurements give to the highest of the Himmala Mountains an altitude of 28,000 feet, 
which would make them eal tit in our globe. 
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chain, on the north, runs a considerable range, which has. 
Ice-Mountains. It extends on the east, at least from the north 
near Leh or Ladak, and has a north-westerly direction, skirting E 
Turkist4n on the south, till it meets the Beliwr,* or Belfit-tagh Mountain 
of about 40° 45’, and longitude 71°; whence it seems to proceed on westy 
Khojend and Uratippa, under the name of the Asfera Mountains, and then « 
three or four principal branches, as will afterwards be mentioned. | 
two great ranges of Kashmir or Hindukfish, and of Muz-tagh, a 
northward from that part of the Hindukfish which lies near Kafferist: 
72°, and meets the Muz-tagh, as already mentioned. This. range is call 
phers the Beliir, or Beliit-tagh. It seems to revive again to the north o 
tagh, running, under the name of the Ala,+ or Alak-tagh, and according 
the Ming Bulak, or Arjun Hills, first to the north as far as north | 
next to the westward towards Tashkend, when it terminates in the d 
about the 65th or 66th degree of east longitude. « 
The extensive country which lies between the three grand 
Kashmirian, Muz-tagh, and Belfit-tagh, does not properly beli 
some parts of it at the present day are traversed by Tairki tri 
the country immediately east of the Ala, or Alik-tagh, to h 
mountain races which inhabit the grand range of Hindikash, 
to this day. Baber mentions a curious fact, which seems to throw : g 
ancient history and geography of that country. He tells us, that the hill-co 
the upper course of the Sind (or Indus), was formerly inhabited by a race of men c 
Kas; and he conjectures, that, from a corruption of the name, the count 
was so called, as being the country of the Kds.{ The conjecture is. , 
the fact on which it is founded important; for it leads us farth 
believe, that the Kasia Regio and the Kasii Montes of Ptolemy, beyon 
were inhabited by this same race of Kas, whose dominion, at some 
extended from Kashghar to Kashmir, in both of which countries 
name. || The country at this day called Kashkar, and included y 
range just described, probably derived its appellation from the same 


; 


\ 
- * This name, in our older eo on 
the Dark or Cloudy Mountain. Yet } r g re 
Pamer, travels for Pat more over the country called Beloro. Ramusio, 
Nasirudin of Tiis, in his geographical tables, places Beli four degrees 
Geograph. Min, Gree. vol. III. p. 110. ‘There seems, th 

of country to which the name was at first applied. 

country by Rabbi Abraham FPizol. Kircher's er's Cl 







rocks.” Tooke’s | of the Russian 
Mir is still un’ the n 
|| The only edition of 

tion, Venice, 1564. 
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a corruption of Kashghar; within the territory of which it was long included, the name 
having survived the dominion, * 

The mountains by which this country is buttressed on every side are very lofty, and 
bear snow on their summits the greater part of the year. It has been conjectured, that 
if we except some parts of the Greater Tibet, it is the highest table-land in Asia, In 
confirmation of which, it has been observed, that from this high land, which, for want 
of a general denomination, may be called Upper Kashghar, the rivers take their course 
in opposite directions, and to different seas: the Sind or Indus, and the Kashkér or 
Cheghanserai river, flow through the mountains to the south, and after uniting near 
Attok, proceed to the Indian Ocean; while the Amu, which originates from the snows 
and springs of Piishtekhar, in the same high table-land, pours down the western moun- 
tains of Beliit-tagh, and after keeping for some time along the Hindfikash range, pur- 
Sues its course towards the Sea of Aral.+ No river is known to cross the Muz-tagh ; 
but the rivers which originate on its northern face, proceed down to the desert and the 
lake of Lop-nor. Of these which flow north, some originate not very far from the 
Indus, which flows from the eastward by Ladak; between the two ranges, in the earlier 
part of its course. 

This elevated country of Upper KAshghar, though plain when compared with the 
huge and broken hills which raise and inclose it on all sides, is, however, crossed in 
various directions by numerous hills and valleys. As the slope of the country is from 
the north and east, the Muz-tagh, though certainly of less height than the other ranges, 
probably rises from a more eleyated base. Of this high and thinly-peopled country, 
the south-west part is called Chitral, the north-west portion Pamir, ior the Plain, 
whence the whole country is often denominated. The country of the Dards lies in the 
south-east, and the rest of it is oceupied by Little Tibet, which on the east ‘stretches 
away into Great Tibet.t 

The country of Usbek Tirkistan may be considered as a large basin, hollowed out 
by the waters descending from the Paropamisan and Hindaktish hills on the south, 
and those of Belfit-tagh and Ala-tagh on the east and north, but formed into two di- 
visions by the Asfera Mountains; on the south of ‘which lies the vale of the Amu or 
Oxus, and on the north the vale of the Sirr or Jaxartes, Both of these great rivers, 
after receiving all the tributary streams that pour into them from the valleys and smaller 
branches of hills which they meet with in their course, force their way with difficulty 
through extensive sandy plains to the Sea of Aral. Ushek Tarkistan on the south, af- 
ter the termination of the Paropamisan hills, may be considered as divided from Per- 
~ sian Khorasén by a line beginning north of Herat, in latitude 35°, and running north- 
west along the south verge of the Desert, so as to terminate on the Caspian, about: 


* Since writing the above, a friend pointed out to me Major Wilford’s Discourse on Caucasus, in the 
sixth volume of the Asiatic Researches, in the beginning of which a similar train of reasoning is pursued. 
T certainly am not prepared to follow Major Wilford in all his subsequent conclusions, but he had good 
opportunities of ascertaining the existence of the Kae, or Khasay, in Almora, and the neighbouring hill- 


Gi Tent, Macartney’s MSS., and a Memoir of Capt. Irvine. 
Lieut. Macartney and Capt. Irvine's MSS, 
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latitude 39°, The Caspian forms its western boundary ; 
to the Sea of Aral, and thence again to the Ala-tagh, q 
which run north of the Sirr, or Jaxartes, as far as Tashkend, 
frontier. 

That part of Usbek Tirkistin which lies south of the Asfera Mon 
divided into the countries south of the Amu, or Oxus, and th 

i «} 
river. 

The divisions to the south of the Amu, including also those : 
banks, or which are contained between its branches, are four: 1. 
Balkh; 3 Khwarizm; and, 4. The Deserts of the Turkomans. 

The divisions to the north of the Amu are five: 1. Khutlan; 2. at 
sir, or Cheghinian; 4. Kesh, or Sheher Sebz, including Karshi and 1 
The Vale of Soghd, in which are the celebrated cities of Samarkand | 

The countries lying along the Vale of the Sirr, or Jaxartes, 
being six in number: 1. Ferghina, now called Kokén and 
3. Uratippa, or Ushrushna; 4. Ghaz, or the Aral Desert; to 
added, 5. [lak, extending between Uratippa and Tashkend ; 
Tirkistan Proper. : 






















‘ter 
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I. DIVISIONS SOUTH OF THE AMU. 


Ir may be convenient, in reviewing the different divisions of Usbek * 
follow the course of the two great rivers, as they proceed from: the hi i 


Aral. ok 
It will not be necessary to say much of the southern divisions, 


ral, sufficiently wel] known. 


1. BADAKHSHAN. — 


Badakhshan is the first district to the south of th 
wwas considered as being bounded on southoby, 
Kashghar, on the ue Khu 
chiefly mountainous, and appears | r 
that a to form the Amu. That river o 
‘the greatest body of water, is the Penj, 
the Harat of the Arabian geographers. 
high grounds east of the B 
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tlie course of the Kashkar or Cheghanserai river; and on the north, divided from the 
course of the Penj, by a chain of lofty hills which intervene, and form the ridge of the 
opposite valleys. Badakhshn Proper lies along the Kokeha river, though the domi- 
nion of the King of Badakhshan generally embraced all the country south of the Penj. 
The country north of the Penj * belonged to Khutlin. The mountainous tracts 
near its source still called Wakhan, and by Marco Polo, Vochan, are probably part of 
the Wakhsh + of the Oriental geographers. Besides the two great valleys which run 


along the river, through all the extent of the country, there are numerous others which ; 


wind among thehills, particularly on the south, towards Kafteristin, and which trans- 
mit several streams of considerable size to the larger rivers. The Penj and Kokcha 
unite just below the Badakhshan territory. 

The soil in the valleys is fertile, and the country has always been famous for pro- 
ducing precious stones, especially rubies and turquoises. It was visited in the 13th 
century by Marco Polo, whose account of this and the neighbouring provinces is far 
more correct than has been generally supposed. It belonged to Baber in the latter 
period of his life, but was not the scene of any of his more eminent exploits. He men- 
tions, that its native king claimed descent from Sekander, or Alexander the Great; 
a Claim which is continued down to the present day. The family may, perhaps, be 


descended from the Grecian dynasty of Bactriana, which subsisted so long unconnected 
with the empire of Alexander’s successors. 


2. BALKH. 


The country between Badakhshin and the desert of Khwérizm, on the east and 
west, and the Hindiktish hills and the Amu, on the south and north, which, follow- 
ing Mr Elphinstone, I include under the general name of Balkh,} comprehends a 
variety of districts that, at the present day, are under several different governments. 
They are chiefly valleys formed by rivers that descend from the Hindiktish hills, and 
which, after forming glens and dales, frequently of considerable extent and fertility, 
discharge themselves into the Amu. The principal districts mentioned by Baber, are 
Anderab, Talikan, Kfindez, and Khilm, to the east; Balkh, in the centre, in a plain 
below the Dera Gez, or Valley of Gez, and Shiberghan, Andekhfd, and Meimana, to 
the west. The eastern districts are generally level and fertile towards the mouth of 
their different rivers ; but the valleys become narrower, and contract into glens as they 
are followed towards the sources of their parent streams on the Hindikish. The 
country round Balkh is level and rather sandy. The Dehis, or Balkhab, as it ap- 


* See Ebn Haukal. - + See Abulfeda, Ap. Geograph. Min. Gree. vol. III. 
{ This is the ancient Bactria, a term probably taken from its old Persian name of Bakhterzemin, or 
_ Eastern country, which is given it as late as the Institutes of Taimur. Khorasan is sometimes made to 
include this, as well as the whole country below the hills, as high up as Badakhshan on the one side, 
and round their ridges to Kandahar on the other. See Ebn Haukal, Baber’s Memoirs, &c. ‘The name 
of Khorasin may be derived either from its being the country east of Persia, or that west of Bakhter 
‘emin ; as, by an odd singularity, Khawer, in the ancient Persian, is used to signify either east or west. 
‘The first certainly secms to be the more probable. 
‘ , 
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proaches that city, after leaving the Dera Gez, diminishe 
pears in the barren plain; and the western districts are ill 
their sandy soil, the approach to the desert, 


3. KHWARIZM.* 


Baber never visited this country, whichlies near the mouth of th 
and being surrounded on all sides by desert, may be considered as an 
the waste by the Amu; by innumerable branches and euts from which, t] 
try is enriched. Its geography is very defective and erroneous, though con: 
terials exist for correcting it. The Amu, soon after it passes the cult 
of Urgenj, meets the sandy desert, in which’it is nearly swallowed. 
is of no great volume when it reaches the sea of Aral. ‘ 


4, DESERT OF THE TURKOMANS.} 


oi A r 
This desert, which extends from Khwarizm and the bor 
and from the limits of the Persian Khorasin to the sea of 
Kerghis, is inhabited by wandering Turkomans, some of whon 
Chiefs of Khwarizm, or Urgenj, and others to the Persians; while 
tion of them yield scarcely even a nominal submission to either. 


Il. DIVISIONS NORTH OF THE AMU. — 


It has already been remarked, that these divisions are boi u 
Belfit-tagh mountains, which extend northward from th : 
mountains, are very lofty and precipitous, and bear snow on 
part of the year, some of them without intermission. 
ken and abrupt, as no pass is known to cross them, e 
it is remarkable, that, in consequence of the height | nd 








* ‘The Chorasmin of the Persarum Syn (: 
the two Khwarizms ; and indeed it includ 
tor, to express our B, always uses Mz- asin Bokhar 
dom ae to ‘understood some of the nai 
jabul, or Zablestin 5 1 
|; Sirazin is | 
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tains which inclose the country that has been denominated Ushek Turkistan on the 
east, there appear in all ages to have been only two passes across them for caravans 
and armies, both of which are gained by following the course of the two great rivers 
the Amu and the Sirr, to which the country appears to owe many of its most obvious 
features. The one of these grand passes leads through Badalchshan, and is the route 
taken by the caravan of Kabul, and frequently by that of Samarkand and Bokhira 
on its road to Khoten and Kashghar. This was the road followed by Marco Polo, fn 
the thirteenth century, and more recently by De Goes,* the last European who is 
known to have crossed these mountains. The second pass, which ascends by the 
sources of the Sirr, lies in the hills that separate Ferghana from Kashghar, to the east- 
ward of Ush. This is the road by which the ambassadors of Sharokh returned from 
China, Some inroads of Taimur’s generals, by this pass, are recorded ; and the cara- 
van of Kashghar seems to have taken this road in going between that city and Samar- 
kand in the time of Baber’s father, as it does at the present day. The route pursued 
by the caravan of Tashkend, in its way to Kashghar and China, is not quite clear ; 
but, in some instances, it seems to have gone up the right bank of the Sirr ; and after 
passing the Julgeh Ahengeran, or Blacksmiths’ Dale, to have crossed the range of 
hills that encloses Ferghana on the west, near Ahsi; to have proceeded on thence to 
Uzkend, and from that place, by the same pass, as the caravan of Samarkand. There’ 
is, however, reason to imagine, that the caravan of Tashkend frequently kept a more 
northerly course, skirting the Ala-tagh hills that enclose Ferghana on the north and 
east; and that after rounding them, and passing near Almiligh, it proceeded straight 
to Kashghar. These are the only routes by which Eastern Turkistin} appears to 
have been reached from the west; and an attention to this fact will explain several 
difficulties in the earlier historians and travellers. If the supposed route to the north 
of the Ala-tagh hills was really one of those followed by the caravan of Tashkend, it 
will perhaps explain a difficulty stated by Major Rennell, in his Memoir of a Map of 
Hindostan. After mentioning that Kashghar was 25 days’ journey from Samarkand 
he observes, that one account differs so much from the rest, that he will draw no pee 
clusion from it. It is one that makes 27 journeys from Tashkend to Kashghar, “ al- 
though Tiishkend is supposed to be five journeys nearer to it than Samarkand is.” if 
the Tashkend route led round the hills to the north of Ferghana, whence the traveller 
had to return southward towards KAshghar, the itinerary in question will not be so 
inconsistent with the others as it might at first seem to be. 


1. KHUTLAN. 


The two districts of Khutlan and Karatigin, which stretch along the Belfit-tagh moun- 
tains, are more inaccessible and less known than most of the others. "The name of Khutl, 


i poh 


mm ae "+e 
ea ; Fy P * 
_* See Kircher's China Ilustrata, p. 62, folio; and Astley’s Collection of Voyages, 
2 .¢ a 
ay ti 1 country very absurdly called Little Bucharia. 
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or Khutlin, does not appear to be known at the present d: 
time of Baber, and as far back as the age of Ebn Haukal,* t 
tween the upper branch of the Amu, called Hardt, or Penj, whicl 
Badakhshin on the south; the Wakhshab or Sfirkhriid, which 
Cheghanifn or Hissar on the west; the hill country of Karatigin 
the Belfit-tagh on the east. Khutlin is broken in all quarters 
are said to be narrow, and overhung with lofty mountains. The 
and Derwéz, which lie near the source of the Penj, are fertile. The 
which is always joined with Khutlin by the earlier geographers, 
between Khutlan and Karatigin, or may have included Karatigin itself, — 
still to be found not only in the uncertain district of Wakhika, but in | 
Wakhan, the Vochan of Marco Polo, which lies above Badakhshi 
the Penj, close upon Pfishtekhar. The name Wakhshab, ancie 
which divided Cheghanian from Khutlén, is said, by Ebn Har 
that of the country of Wakhsh, where it originates. It ran by 
capital of the country, and joined the Amu aboye 
Pul-e-Sengin, or Stone-bridge, so often mentioned in 1 
While some circumstances seem to point out the river w 






on the 




























or the river of Karatigin, which has a course of upwards of 6 
into the Amu. The Wakhi language still remains in many d tricts i 
Badakhshan and Khutlin; and it is not improbable, that the Wakhi or 
were the most ancient inhabitants of this hilly region. Many of the vers | 
into the Amu in the earlier part of its course, descend from the hill-counti 
lan, It is said to have been the seat of a splendid dynasty, before 
ae 
* See Ouseley’s translation of Ebn Haukal’s geography, PP: 232 and § 
of certain places seems to require a departure from the reading in the ¢ He 
tion of the boundaries of Maweralnaher, we may perhaps read p. 232, “ 0 
bounded by Turkestan, which, enclosing Ferghana, extends round Khotl, 0 
Harat.) To the south, Maweralnaher begins from Badakhshan, and exten! ds 
to the sea of Kharezm.”—Again, p. 238, Adv direction 
ritory of Soghd, Samarkand, Siroushteh, Chaj, an Ferghana 
‘ders of Samarkand, that of Kesh, Cheghanian | 
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p. 240, The desert extends all ro 
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quest; and Nhilteda* montions the magnificent ppilaves wf its ikings. a Baherls ¢ime 
itwas generally subject to Blisshe. : 


2. Kanatern. 


This country, which is seldom mentioned in history,4 lies along the southern range 
of the Asfera mountains, and appears to extend, on he east, as far as those of Beliit- 
tagh; on the south, it has part of Khutlan and Wakhika, and the country of Hissiir ; 
on the west, it extends to the hill-districts of Uratippa and Yar-Ailak. — It is altoge- 
ther mountainous. ‘The height of the Asfera and Belit-tagh mountains, the former 
coyered with perpetual snow, prevents it from having much communication with the 
countries to the north and east. 


8. Hissar. 


Before proceeding to make any remarks on this district, it is necessary to point out, 
in a few words, the course taken by the branches of the Asfera mountains, when they 
diverge, somewhat to the east of the longitude of Khojend, as has been already men- 
tioned. All along the south of Ferghana, their summits are everywhere covered with 
perpetual snow. As they approach Uratippa, they appear suddenly to lose their height, 
and to divide into three or perhaps four branches. One of these, running south by 

* Derbend or Kohligha (the Tron Gate), under the name of Kara-tagh, or the Black moun- 
tains, divides the country of Hissar from that of Késh. The northern part of this 
range, as described by Baber, is lofty and precipitous in the extreme ; but it evidently 
declines in height as it approaches the desert along the Amu, where it probably alto- 
gether disappears. The second branch, running south-west from Karatigin, extends 
to the south of Samarkand and Bokhara, though much inferior in height to the former, 
and seems, like it, to die away in the desert towards the Amu. This may be called 
the Késh branch, and the country between it and the Kara-tagh, forms the territories 
of Késh and Karshi. The hill between Samarkand and Késh is, by Sherifeddin, called 


the hill of Késh. Ebn Haukal tells us,}: that the mountain of Zarkah, as he calls the 


same range, rays from Bokhara, between Samarkand and Késh, joins the border of Fer- 
ghana, and goes on toward the border of Chin. The Arabian geographer, therefore, evi- 
dently considered the range south of Samarkand, as connected with the Asfera, and 
probably with the Muz-tagh ranges. The third range, called the Ak-tagh, or Ak-kaya, 
the white mountains, and by the Arabian geographers,§ Botom, or Al-Botom, extend- 
ing to the westward, runs to the north of Samarkand and Bokhara, and declines down 
to the desert. Where it leaves the Asfera mountains, it forms with the Kara-tagh and 
Kesh hills, the country of Yav-ailak, and, lower down, one boundary of the celeb 

valley of Soghd. This branch is lofty, and bears snow in its hollows all th : 







—— 


Geog: p. 77-—Ebn Haukal, p. 239. x oi x 
_ FItis called Cair Tekin in Petis de la Croix’s Hist. de Timur Bec, vol. I. pp. 


+ Ouseley’s Ebn Haukal, p. 250. § Abulfeda, P. 33, 
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fourth branch is that which appears to run, but very 
north-west, through the country of Uratippa. It slopes down | 
and a portion either of this, or of the last branch, crosses the Amu b 
ted country of Khwarizm, before that river works its way into the sea of 
may be called the Uratippa branch, as that country lies chiefly 
towards the Ak-tagh hills. The Uratippa hills approach very 
Jaxartes. 2 

The country of Hissir, which was often traversed by Baber, an d 
years in the middle period of his life, formed his head-quarters, is 
graphers denominated Saghanian, while the Persians called it 
nin, from the city of that name which lies on the Cheghan-rid, more fr 
ever, called the river of Cheghaniain. This country received, in later 
of Hissar (or the Castle), from the fort of Hissir-Shadman, h 
of government of all the neighbouring regions. At the present | 
known by the name of Deh-nou (or New-Town), from a towr 
Chief resides ; and in general, it may be remarked, 
governments are fluctuating, there is a disposition to de 
by the name of the city where the King or Governor re 
taken from the whole country which he governs. And, i 
and ranges of mountains, it is seldom, except in books, 


































tion many times in their course. Frequent instances of this kind will | 
Memoirs of Baber. : et 
Hissar, on the south, was bounded by the river Amu or Oxus, on the 
country of Walhsh and Khutlin, from which it was divided by 
ratigin river, formerly called the Wakhsh&b:; on the nor 
west by the Kara-tégh mountains. Itis hilly, but not mount 
The soil isin general sandy, and inclining to d 
whole well watered, is capable of high cultivation, — 
which proceeds from the north-west, joins the Oxus 
diin. The river of Cheghanian, and tha ar or] 







the Arabs, di 
tries were never fu 
up one of the lo 
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ascended in his flight from Hissfr to Yar-ailak, after his defeat near Samarkand, The 
yalley of Kamrid leads up to the summit of the Kara-tagh range. 


4. Kesu. 


This division has already been described as bounded on the east by the Kara-tagh 
mountains dividing it from Hissar; on the south by the Amu or Oxus; and on the 


north and west by the Késh hills, which divide it from Yar-ailak and the valley of 


Soghd. 

The chief cities now, and they are the same that existed in the time of Baber, are 
Késh, also called Sheher-Sebz (or the Green City), and to the south Karshi, also ecall- 
ed Nakhsheb, and by the Arabs Nesef. Khozéir also has always been a place of conse- 
quence, and lies south-east of Karshi, in a desert tract. The country round Késh is 
uncommonly fertile, full of streams, and rather marshy, but degenerates as it ap- 
proaches the Amu, and becomes a perfect desert, insomuch that the rivers of this dis- 
trict disappear before réaching that great river. The famous Pass of Kohligha (the 
Tron Gate), or Derbend, lies in the hills between Késh and His: Fadlallah* pre- 
tends that it was cut in the rock, which only proves that it was narrow and difficult, 
and perhaps improved by art. Near Késh, the native town of the great Taimur, is the 
plain of Akiar, where, close by the river Koshka, were held the Kurultais or annual 
reviews of his armies, andwhat have been called the diets of his states. It was cele- 
brated for its beautiful verdure, and the rich profusion of its flowers. 






5, SAMARKAND AND Bokuara. 


The country which composes the territory of these famous cities, has always been 
deemed one of the most fertile and beautiful in the world. It lies between the Késh 
hills on the south, the Desert of Khwarizm on the west, and the Uratippa, and Ak-tagh 
mountains dividing it from Uratippa, on the north. On the east, it has the hill country 
of Karatigin and the Kara-tagh mountains. It is traversed, in nearly its whole extent, 
by the Kohik or Zirefshin+ river, which, coming from the north-east angle of the hills 
that rise out of Karatigin, flows down by Yar-ailak to Samarkand and the vale of 
Soghd, passing to the north and west of Bokhara, considerably below which the small 
part of it that is not swallowed up in the sand, runs into the Amu. The country near 
the sources of the Kohik is hilly and barren, and in the time of Baber was full of petty 
forts, especially along the skirts of the hills. This is the district so often mentioned 
under the name of Yar-ailak or Bar-ailik. It seems to comprise the countries at the 
present day called Karatippa and Urgiil. Uratippa extends over the opposite side of 
the hills, to the north-west, except only the district called the Ailéks of Uratippa, which 
is higher up on the same side of the hills, and not far distant from Yar-ailak. The 


* Hist. of Ghenigiscan, p. 257; and Hist. de Timur Bee, yol. I. p. 33, 62, &c. 
+ i. e. Gold-shedding. 
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vale of Soghd, which commences lower down* than the AilAks, is an extensive plain, 
a great part of which is admirably watered and cultivated, by means of ¢ is from the 
river. Baber has given so correct and detailed an account of this whole coun D 
Memoirs, that little need be added regarding it. This tract of plain is the S 
the ancients, so called from the river Soghd, the ancient name of the Kohik. Sam 
kand was a city of note, at least as far back as the time of Alexander the Great, wh 
it was known under the name of Marakanda, a name which may lead us to suspect 7 
that even then the country had been overrun by Tirki+ tribes. The country beyond | 
the Amu, called by the Arabs Maweralnaher, (7. e. beyond the river,) was conquered | 
by them as early as the years 87, 88, and 89 of the Hejira; and their geographers eae | 
sent us with the most dazzling picture of its prosperity at an early period. Ebn Hau- ~ 
kal, who is supposed to have lived in the tenth century, speaks of the province as one ; 
of the most flourishing and productive in the world.{ The hospitality of the inhabi- | 
tants he describes, from his personal observation, as corresponding to the abundance 
that prevailed. The fortunate situation of the country, and the protection which it 
enjoyed under the Arabian Khalifs, produced their ordinary effects, and the arts of ci- 
vilization, the civilities of social life, and the study of literature, all made a distinguish- 

ed progress. We are told that the inhabitants were fond of applying their wealth to 
the erection of caravanseras or inns, to the building of bridges and simi ar ond 
that there was no town or stage in Maweralnaher without a convenient inn or st age- = 
house § for the purpose of accommodating travellers with every necessary. One of the 
Governors of Maweralnaher, which included all the Arabian conquests north of the 
Amu, boasted, probably with considerable exaggeration, that he could send to war 
three hundred thousand horse, and the same number of foot, whose absence would not 

be felt in the country. The Vale of Soghd was reckoned one of the three paradises of 

the world, the Rad-Abileh and. the Ghuteh of Damascus|| being the other two; over 
both of which, however, Ebn Haukal assigns it the decided preference, both as to 
beauty and salubrity. The glowing description which he gives of it in the tenth century 

is confirmed by Abulfeda in the beginning of the fourteenth ; and early in the si e th, 
Baber informs us, that there was no more delightful country in the world. The beauty 
and wealth of these cities had rendered the names of Samarkand and Bokhara prover- 
bial among the poets of Persia. Several streams from the hills, on both sides, join the 
Kohik in its course. As you recede from the Soghd river or 


soil becomes sandy and desert. a Aine 4433s 
The chief cities in the days of Baber, as at the present time, were Samarkand and 


Bokhara. The former lies on the south of the Kohik ona rising ground, and 
ways been very extensive, the fortifications having varied, by, different account 
eight to five miles in circumference ; but a great part of this space was: 
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i t it commences twenty farsangs (about eighty miles) higher up than San 

a na aa + Kend tf the Tiki for a town, as in Tashkend, Uskend, Se. 
) p33. 


Ibid. p. 235. 

+ Geography of Ebn Haukal p. 233. a § I * 

il eae ap. Geog. GrecliMtin: yol. III. p. $2, in Chorasmiw Descript. adds | a 

Persia. ‘The name of the second of these paradises is sometimes erroneousl; sly tad 
{| Ebn Haukal, p. 253- 
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gardens. When D’ Herbelot and Petis de la Croix* give the city a compass of twelve 
farsangs, or forty-eight miles, they have not observed that the whole garden-grounds 
around it must have been included in the range. A wall one hundred and twenty far- 
sangs in length, said to have been built by Kishtasp, King of Persia, to check the in- 
cursions of the Tirks, and to protect the province of Samarkand, is probably fabulous, 
no notice being taken of any remains of it in latter times. Yet a similar one certainly 
existed, lower down the river, for the defence of the highly-cultivated districts of Bo- 
khara. : % 


A town of considerable note in the northern part of the country is Jizzikh or Jizik, 


better known in history by the name of Dizak. It lies towards the Ak-tagh moun- 
tains, on the road to the Pass of Ak-Kiitel. To the south of Jizzikh, on the road to 
Samarkand, is Shiréiz, which has long been in ruins, 

Down the river, below Samarkand, was the town of Sir-e-pul (or Bridgend), so fre- 
quently mentioned by Baber. It is probably the place noticed by Abulfeda} under the 
name of Kashufaghn, and by the Arabs called Ras-al-kantara, a translation of its Per- 
sian name, 

The town and castle of Dabisi or Dabiista, often mentioned in the history of Bo- 
khara, lies between that city and Samarkand. 

The city of Bokhra, which is now the capital of the country, as it frequently was 
in former times, has given its name in Europe to the countries of Great and Little Bu- 
charia, These names, however, are unknown in Asia, the name of Bokhara being con- 
fined to the city of that name and the country subject to it. It lies far down in the 
Valley of Soghd, in the middle of a rich country intersected by numerous water-courses. 
Itis said, at the present day, to contain a hundred thousand inhabitants, and it is, per- 
haps, the most eminent seat of Musulman learning now existing. Thompson, who vi- 
sited it in 1740, gives an amusing account of the city and its trade.t Tt was visited by 
Jenkinson in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,§ and in 1812 by Izzet Ulla, whose account 
of its present state is highly interesting, 

The fort of Ghajhdewén, which lies north-west of Bokhara close on the desert of 
Khwarizm, is remarkable for a great defeat sustained by Baber and his Persian auxi- 
liaries, when he was compelled to raise the siege. : rer 

The hills of Nirattdu lie ten miles north from Bokhara, and run from east to west 
for about twenty-four miles. This is probably the War of the Arabian geographers, 
with the addition of tax, a hill. ” 

Miankal, which is several times mentioned by Baber, inclades‘Katta-Korghan, Yung- 
Korghan, Penjshembeh, Khattichi, and some other places on both sides of the Kohik 
near Dabisi. P : f 

But the minuteness of Baber’s own description of the country, its rivers and es oa 
tains, precludes the necessity of any farther remarks, aie 


‘ 


ey £0} atau baat Leceseeay ie. 
* See Bibl. Orientale, Art. Samarkand ; and Hist. de Ghengiz-can, p. 220. rd chwe 
= inh 36. if Tamway’s Travels, yol. I. p. 240. - § Hakluyt’s Worsees iyo} tI 
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I, COUNTRIES ALONG THE SIRR, OR JA 




























Tue countries along the Sirr have always been much less considerable tl 
on the Amu. The Sirr, or Jaxartes, rises among the lofty mountains 
Ferghana from Kashghar. The chief source appears to lie east from T 
degrees. On the west side of the Ala-tagh range are the sources of 
the east side, at no great distance, is the source of the Kashghar river. The 
dividing Ferghana, takes a turn to the north-west, passes to the south of ishk 
and flowing down through the sandy desert, is nearly lost in the sands before it 
the Sea of Aral. ee 

1. FercHana, 
rtd? al 2 iy bag 5 

The particular account of this country, with which the Memoirs 
ders it needless to enter into any description of it. Tt now 
dom of Kokan, whose capital, of the same name, is th 
tween Khojend and Ahsi. Though Ferghana is in gener 
deserts are to be found within its extent. It is divided into two parts 
That on the left bank has for its boundary on the south the snowy mounta 
fera, which on their northern face slope down into the hill countries of W: 
rikh, Hushiar, Sikh, &c.; while their southern side forms the frontier of 
On the west it has Uratippa, from which it is divided by the river Aksf, 
into the Sirr. The portion of Ferghina on the right bank of the Si 
boundary a range of hills running south from the Ala-tagh, pas 
the Sirr, and dividing Ferghana from Tashkend. The north appe 
the lofty and barren mountains called Ala-tagh, which are pr 0 i 
with snow, and which also wind round to its eastern frontier, wh 
from the territory of Kashghar, The country north of the Sirr, v 
tained Ahsi and Kasan, is now called Nemengan. The Ala-tag! 
rally represented as being joined, on their north-east angle. 
running far eastward, and connecting 
however, are probably high, where they 
we find that the Kirghis pass freely 
try, from Tashkend to the 
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runs from the Ala-tagh to the Ulugh-tagh, it is probably a very low one, and easily 
surmounted. 

Baber justly describes his native country as encircled with hills on every side except 
towards Khojend, where, however, the opening between the hills and the Sirr is very 
narrow. 

Abulfeda mentions, that in the mountains of Ferghina they have black stones which 
burn like charcoal, and, when kindled, afford a very intense heat.* The fact, of the 
existence of coal in the Ala-tagh range, and to the east of it, is confirmed by recent 
travellers. It is found in great plenty, and forms the ordinary fuel of the natives. 


; 2. TASHKEND. 


The country of Tashkend lies along the north bank of the Sirr, having that river 
on the south, and the Ala-tagh mountains, running parallel to it, on the greater part 
of its northern frontier; the hills near Ahsi bound it on the east, and the desert of the 
Kara Kilpaks on the west. The ancient Tirkistan-Proper stretched considerably to 
the north and westward of this country. The range of Ala-tagh mountains which 
extend along its northern boundary, run from east to west, at no great distance from 
the Sirr, and decline in height toward the western desert. The inferior range of hills 
that run from the Ala-tagh, between Tashkend and Ahsi, within eight miles of the 
latter place,+ we find several times crossed by armies that marched from Tashkend to 
Kasan, Ahsi, and the northern provinces of Ferghina. In this route lies the Julgeh 
Ahengerain, or Tronsmith’s dale, and Kundezlik and Amani, so often mentioned in 
the Memoirs of Baber. It was probably by this road that the caravan of Tashkend 
proceeded to Uzkend, on the route to Kashghar; though it appears sometimes to have 
gone to Kashghar by keeping to the north of the Ala-tagh hills. The road generally 
pursued from Tashkend to Ahsi did not follow the course of the Sirr, but went east- 
ward directly towards Ahsi, cutting off, to the south, the large tract of country sur- 
rounded on three sides by the river which runs south-west from Ahsi to Khojend, and 
north-west from Khojend to Tashkend. The city of Shahrokhia lay between Khojend 
and Tashkend, on the Sirr, while Sciram lay north-west of Tashkend, still lover down. 
Magnificent accounts of the wealth, cultivation and populousness of Tashkend, and 
the country along the rich banks of the Sirr, in the time of the Arabs, and of the 
Khwarizmian dynasty, are given by Ebn Haukal, Abulfeda, and the historians of Chen- 
giz Khan; and the many works of learning and science which issued from this coun- 
try at that era, sufficiently attest that these praises were not altogether gratuitous. 
The dynasty of Khwarizmian kings, destroyed by Chengiz Khan, were eminent en- 
couragers of letters. In Baber’s time, Tashkend and Shahrokhia were its chief towns. 
A considerable traffic has of late years been carried on at Tashkend, between the Rus- 
sians and the inhabitants of Bokhara, but the country is not in a flourishing state. 

' 4 Bi ae 





pe jorasm. Deseript. p. 38. i extemal : 
+ D'Herbelot says, art. Aksiket, that the plain reaches to the hills, which are only two leagues (per- 

haps farsangs) off. Albufeda says they are at the distance of one farsang, = 
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The range of the Great Horde of the Kirghis extends from 
Ala-tagh Mountains, through the western part of the country of | a 
kend, and even into Upper Kashghar and Pamir, close to Derwaz 
They are Tiirks, and speak a dialect of the, Tirki language, though prob 
with Moghul words. 


3. Urarippa. 


The country of Uratippa, which is also called Ustrish, Ustrishta, Setrasl 
rfishan, and Ushrishna, is the hilly tract which lies west of Khojend, when 
separated by the river Aksf. It has that river and the Asfera mountains, ing 
part of Karatigin, on the east; on the south-east, in the days of Baber, i 
have stretched over to the Kara-tagh mountains, which divided it fi 
Yar-ailak completed its boundary in that quarter. On the south 
Uratippa mountains divided it from Samarkand and 4 
and probably the districts of Tak, separate it i m 1 
‘the desert of Ghaz, (by Abulfeda, called Ghazna,) or | 
sea of Aral. It is full of broken hill and dale, an i incie 
and nearly independent castles, each of which had i f 
country is towards the desert of Aral. It is now subject khara. 
Ramin, or Zamin, are its chief towns. It has heen celebrated from e 
the quantity of sal ammoniae which it produces in some natural caverns: 
Tt has no considerable river,* but several smaller streams, most of which | 
disappear in the sandy desert. In all our maps, the Kezil (or Red Rive 
rise in the hill country of Uratippa, and to proceed downward to join. 
the cultivated country of Khwarizm. Yet Ebn Haukal} tells u 
(or Uratippa), there is not one river considerable enough to 
poats; and the river, after leaving Uratippa, would | ave to 
journey through a desert sand. It rather seems, that ach 
but that the Kezil is only a branch that pro fron 
-Hazirasp,t which certainly stands on the. 

is mu vhere the Kezi 








-® See Ebn Houkal 
PP 263. 
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!, Tue Desert oF THE Kara Kitpaks. 


‘The desert country which is bounded by the sea of Aral on the west, the river Sirr 
on the north, Uratippa on the east, and Bokhara and Kwarizm on the south, is now 
traversed by the wandering Tiirki tribe of Kara Kilpaks (or Black Bonnets), who, 
according to the general opinion, are Tfirkomans, though some accounts describe them 
as Uzbeks. This district, which was, by the Arabian geogtaphers, called Ghaz, and 
sometimes, if we may trust the readings of the manuscripts, Ghaznah, probably ex- 
tends a little to the north, beyond the place where the Sirr loses itself in the sand. 
These wanderers have a considerable range, but are few in number. The desert is six 
or seven days’ journey from east to west, and upwards of ten from north to south. 


5. Inax. 


lak, probably, is not a separate district, hut comprehends the rich pastoral country 
on both sides of the Sirr, on the southern side, reaching up the skirts, and among the 
valleys of the hills of Uratippa that branch towards the Sirr, and belong to Uratippa ; 
and on the north having some similar tracts subject to Tashkend and Shahrokhia. It 
is, by some ancient geographers, made to comprehend the whole country between the 
northern hills of Tashkend and the river, including Tashkend and Beniket, or Shah- 


rokhia. It is little known, and is probably dependent on TAshkend to the north of 
the Sirr, and on Uratippa to the south. y 


6. Turxistan. 


The country peculiarly called Tarkistin by Baber, lies below Seirim, between it 
and the sea of Aral. It lies on the right bank of the Sirr, and stretches considerably 
to the north, along the banks of some small rivers that come from the east and north. 
Some part of it was rich, and had been populous, A city of the same name stands on 
one of these inferior streams. In the time of the Arabs, it is said to have been a rich 
and flourishing country, full of considerable towns, such as Jund, Yangikent, &e. In 
the time of Baber, it seems to have had few towns, but was the chief seat of the Uz- 
beks, who had recently settled there, and whose territories extended a considerable 
way to the north ; though Sheibani Khan neyer recovered the great kingdom of Tara, 
whence his grandfather Abulkhair had been expelled, the succession of which was con- 
tinued in another branch of the family. It was to this Tiirkistan that Sheibani Khan 
retired, when unsuccessful in his first attempt on Samarkand; and it was from the 
deserts around this tract, and from Tashkend, which they had conquered, that his 


successors called the Tartars, who assisted them in expelling Baber from Maweral- 
naher, after Sheibfni’s death. 


Such is a general outline of the divisions of the country of Uzbek Tarkistan, which 
may deserve that name, from having had its principal districts chiefly occupied for up- 
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wards of three centuries past, by Uzhek tribes. The face of the country, it is obvious, 

is extremely broken, and divided by lofty hills; and even’ the.plains are diversified by 
great varieties of soil, some extensiye districts along the Kohik river, nearly # ole” 
of Ferghiina, the greater part of Khwarizm along the branches of the Amu, wi 
portions of Balkh, Badakhshfn, Kesh, and Hissar, being of uncommon fe 
while the greater part of the rest is a barren waste, and in some places a sandy desi Ss 
Indeed, the whole country north of the Amu, has a decided tendency to degenerate 
into desert; and many of its most fruitful districts are nearly surrounded by barren s 






sands ; so that the population of all these districts still, as in the time of Baber, consi la 
of the fixed inhabitants of the cities and fertile lands, and of the unsettled and roy : : 
wanderers of the desert, the Is and the Ulfises of Baber, who dwell in tents of felt, / 


and live on the produce of their flocks. The cultivated spots are rich in wheat, bar- 
ley, millet, and cotton; and the fruits, particularly the peaches, apricots, plums, 
grapes, apples, quinces, pomegranates, figs, melons, cucumbers, &c. are among the 
finest in the world. The mulberry abounds, and a considerable quantity of silk is ma- 
nufactured. The cultivation is managed, as far as is practicable, by means of irriga- 
tion. The breed of horses is excellent. The less fertile parts of the country a 
tured by large flocks of sheep. They have also bullocks, asses, and mules, i 
numbers, and some camels. The climate, though in the low lands e 










perate climates ; and perhaps there are few countries in the world to which Nature has 
been more bountiful. Pe 
This felicity of climate and fruitfulness of soil have, in most ages of the world, ren- 
dered the country along the Kohik the seat of yery considerable kingdoms. The earli- 
est inhabitants, at least, of the desert tracts, were probably the Seythians, who, in this 
quarter, appear to have been of the Tiarki race. When Alexander advanced. tostiaiiany 
he marched by Marakanda, a name, the termination of which, as has already been re- 
marked, seems to speak a Tarki origin. The Turdnian monarchs, ‘sodongythesxivale 
and terror of those of Trin, seem also to have been Tirks.+ Aftenthesdzabioons 
quest, in the first century of the Hejira, many Persians were peal ‘ace me 
the security of the government, and fertility of the soil, to peri: e nort ra 5 
Amu; though it is likely, that long before, when Balkh was the chi 
sian government, the sal Jands rl Marana ie ee ; ; 
inhabited chiefl men of Persian F enki . : 
ea to the tonide Chengiz Khan, when the lane ie i pee 
try began, the Persian was the common language all over the WWE AN su 
lands from the Amu to the Sirr, as well as in the great and ounighing ~ 
then existed along the northern banks of that ne petlatas kihoee 
and Yengikent; the Tirki being, however, understood and familiarly used in the ba: 


3 pene 
i i t e 
* Snow lies on the ground for several days at a time eat ant of the Kesh hills te 
Sirr, or Jaxartes, is frozen over every winter, and passed in ab s fet y Be Roman ose ” 
‘Amu is also frozen for a considerable extent above Khwarizm. eee 
+ Ferdausi, passim. Td At Pe ao) eee 
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# * Viaggi di M. Marco Polo, lib. i, cap, 25, in Ramusio’s Collection, yol. II. 
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zars and markets of all these northern districts. The Persian language also crossed 
the Ala-tagh hills, and was the language of the towns of Eastern Turkistan, such as 


Kashgar and Yarkend, as it continues to be at this day as far east as Terfiin. A proof 


of the remote period from which the language of Persia was spoken in Maweralnaher, 
is to he found in the present state of the hill country of Karatigin. The language of 
that mountainous and sequestered tract is Persian; and as it has not been exposed to 
any conquest of Persians for many hundred years, it would seem that the Persian has 
been the language in familiar use ever since the age of the Khwérizmian kings, if not 
from a much more remote era. It is probable, therefore, that, in the days of Baber, 
the Persian was the general language of the cultivated country of the districts of 
Balkh, Badakhshan, the greater part of Khutlan, Karatigin, Hissir, Kesh, Bokhara, 
Uratippa, Ferghana, and Tashkend, while the surrounding deserts were the haunts of 
various roving tribes of Tiirki race, as in all ages, from the earliest dawn of history, 
they appear to have been. 

While the Tiirks and Persians, the pastoral and agricultural races, thus from the 
earliest times divided the country north of the Amu, and considerable tracts to the 
south, the hills of Belfit-tagh, towards the source of that river, extending for a consider- 
able extent to the north and north-west, as well as those of Hindiktsh, which stretch 
along its southern course, were occupied by men of a different language and extrac- 
tion. The progress of the Arabian conquest through the mountains was extremely 
slow. Though all the low countries were in the possession of the Arabian Khalifs in 
the first century of the Hejira, yet in the fourth or fifth, when their power was begin- 
ning to wane, the KAfirs, or Infidels, still held the mountains of Ghour, and the lofty 
range of Hindikfish. Down to the time of Marco Polo, in the thirteenth century, 
the language of Badakhshfin was different* from that of the lower country, though 
we cannot ascertain whether it was the same as that of the Kaffers or Siahposhes, 
whose country he calls Bascia,+ or that of Wakhan, which he denominates Vochau.t 
It is not improbable that one radical tongue may have extended along the Hindiikfish 
and Beliit-tagh mountains, though the continuity of territory was afterwards broken 
off by the interposition of the province of Badakhshin, which, being rich and fertile, 
was overrun earlier than the others. Indeed, Kafferistin, or the country of the Siah- 
poshes, is still a country untouched, except during one expedition of Taimur Beg, who 
crossed the snowy tracts of their mountains with incredible labour, but was unable § 
to reduce them under subjection to his yoke. Some correct specimens of the language 
of the Dards near Kashmir, of Kafferistan, of Wakhan, of Walkhika, of the Pashai, 
or any other of the barbarous dialects of these hills, would be of singular curiosi- 
ty, and of very great value in the history of the originization of nations. ‘The pre- 
sent Afghdn language, if I may judge of it from the specimen which I have seen, 
is certainly in a great degree composed of Hindui and Persian, with the usual sprink- 
ling of Arabic terms. It would be desirable to ascertain what proportion of the un- 


is 


4 Cap. 26. + Cap. 28, § See Hist. de Timur Bec, yol. III, p. 13. 
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known terms can be referred to any of the languages still spoken by 
the hills to the north, The settlement of the Afghan tribes in the distrie 
of the road from Kabul to Peshiwer, is not of very ancient date, 1] 
country has always been to the south of that line. E 
Besides the Tfirki tribes that have been mentioned, a body of Moghuls 
up their residence for some years in the country of Hissir; and the whole o! 
kend, with the desert tract around the Ala-tagh mountains as far as Kashg 





elder of whom had fixed the seat of his government at Tashkend. Wher t 
ghulistan, so often mentioned by Baber, may have lain, is not quite clear, thot 
probably extended round the site of Bishbaligh, the place chosen by Jaghatai 


kash, or Palkati Nor. The eastern division of the tribe, which had remain: 
deserts, was governed by the younger brother. They were probably the sam 
Moghuls who are mentioned by Taimur, in his Institutes, as inhabiting Je 
The Kaiziks, frequently mentioned by Baber, are the Kirghis, wh 
themselves Sara-Kaizdh, or robbers of the desert, a name which its : 
to be of later origin than the Arabian settlement on the Sirr.* It i 
country they traversed with their flocks in his age, but they: proba 
present range, and were dependent on the Moghuls. ler 
The Uzbeks lived far to the north in the desert, along the Jaik river, and on 
as Siberia, as will afterwards be mentioned; but they had more recently occupied the 
country called Tirkist&in, which lies below Seiram, and stretches north from the Sirr 
or Jaxartes, along the Taras, and the other small rivers that flow into the Sirr, between 
Tashkend and the Aral. rid ch pe Dap 
The general state of society which prevailed in the age of Baber, wii t 
tries that have been described, will be much better understood from a | 
following Memoirs, than from any prefatory observations that could b face 
evident, that, in consequence of the protection which had heen afforde to ie p 
of Maweralnaher by their regular governments, a considerable degree of comfort, and 
perhaps still more of elegance and civility, prevailed in the towns. g 
Baber, however, was one of great confusion. Noth : d 
duce the constant wars, and eventual devastation of the co 
exhibit, as the want of some fixed rule of succession to the 
descent, according to primogeniture, were very indistinet, as is the case F 
and, in general, in all purely despotic kingdoms. When vession | 















comes the subject of contention; since th 
sequence than the intrigues of an able 
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* It is formed of two Arabic | ‘The Russian travellers 
“Arabic and Persian terms which have been introduced into the 
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mander. It is the privilege of liberty and of law alone to bestow equal security on the 
tights of the monarch and of the people. The death of the ablest sovereign was only 
thasignal for a general war. The different parties at court, or in the haram of the 
prince, espoused the cause of different competitors, and every neighbouring potentate 
believed himself to be perfectly justified in marching to seize his portion of the spoil. 
In the course of the Memoirs, we shall find that the grandees of the court, while they 
take their place by the side of the candidate of their choice, do not appear to believe 
that fidelity to him is any very necessary virtue. They abandon, with little eoncern, 
the prince under whose banner they had ranged themselves, and are received and 
trusted by the prince to whom they revolt, as if the crime of what we should call trea- 
son was not regarded, either by the prince or the nobility, as one of a deep dye. 
While a government remains in the unsettled state in which it is so often found in 
Asiatic countries, where the allegiance of a nobleman or a city, in the course of a few 
years, is transferred several times from one sovereign to another, the civil and politi- 
cal advantages of fidelity are not very obvious; and it is not easy for any high prin- 
ciples of honour or duty to be generated. A man, in his choice of a party, having no 
law to follow, no duty to perform, is decided entirely by those ideas of temporary and 
personal convenience which he may happen to have adopted. There is no loyal or 
patriotic sentiment, no love of country condensed into the feeling of hereditary at- 
tachment to a particular line of princes, which in happier lands, even under mis- 
fortune and persecution, in danger and in death, supports and rewards the sufferer 
with the proud or tranquil consciousness of a duty well performed. The nobility, 
unable to predict the events of one twelvemonth, degenerate into a set of selfish, eal- 
culating, though perhaps brave partizans. Rank, and wealth, and present enjoyment, 
become their idols. The prince feels the influence of the general want of stability, 
and is himself educated in the loose principles of an adventurer. In all about him he, 
sees merely the instruments of his power. The subject, seeing the prince consult 
only his pleasure, learns on his part to consult only his private convenience. In such 
societies, the steadiness of principle that flows from the love of right and of our coun- 
try can have no place. It may be questioned whether the prevalence of the Mahom- 
medan religion, by swallowing up civil in religious distinctions, has not a tendency to 
increase this indifference to country, wherever it is established. A Musulman consi- 
ders himself as in a certain degree at home, wherever the inhabitants are Musulmans. 
The ease with which one even of the highest rank abandons his native land, and wan- 
ders as a fugitive and almost a beggar in foreign parts, is only execeded by the facility 
with which he takes root and educates a family wherever he can procure a subsistence, 
though in a land of strangers, provided he be among those of the true faith. Unity of 
religion is the single bond which reconciles him to the neighbours among whom he may 
be, and religion fills up so much of the mind, and intermingles itself so much with the — 
ordinary tenor of the habitual and almost mechanical conduct of persons of every rank, 
that of itself'it serves to introduce the appearance of considerable uniformity of man- 
ners and of feeling in most Asiatic countries. 5 wget ? 
Baher’s age, the power of the prince was restrained ina considerable degree in 
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the countries which haye been described, by that of his noble 
tached to him a numerous train of followers, while some of th n 
ancient and nearly independent tribes, warmly devoted to the interest 
It was checked also by the influence of the priesthood, but especially 0 : 
Khwajehs or religious guides, who to the character of sanctity often join 
session of ample domains, and had large bands of disciples and followers read 
to fulfil their wishes. Each prince had some religious guide of this de: cripti 
ber mentions more than one, for whom he professes unbounded 
inhabitants were in general devoted to some of these religious teachers, 
tates they received with submissive reverence. Many of them preten 
pernatural communications, and the words that fell from them were tr ) 
as omens to regulate future eonduet. Many instances oceur i the history ot] 
of India and Maweralnaher, in which, by the force of their religions ch 
saints were of much political consequence, and many cities were lost and won by t h 
influence with the inhabitants, ‘ o» Jeep ea eyeillatall F . 
The religion of the country was mingled with numerous s 
these, which is wholly of a Tartar origin, is often alluded to by 1 
the Yédeh-stone. The history of this celebrated superstition, 
belot,* is, that Japhet, on leaving his father Noah, to go to inhabit his 
world, received his father’s blessing, and, at the same time, J 
engraved the mighty name of God. This stone, called by the Arabs Hajar-al- 
the rain-stone, the Tarks call Yedeh-tash, and the Persians Sangideh. It had 
virtue of causing the rain to fall or to cease: but, in the course of time, this original - 
stone was worn away or lost. It is pretended, however, that others, with a similar 
virtue, and bearing the same name, are still found among the Tirks d 
superstitious affirm, that they were originally produced and multi 
terious sort of generation, from the original stone given by Noah 
Izzet-Ulla, the intelligent traveller to whom I have already all 
seription of Yarkend,} mentions the Yedeh-stone as one of the 
He says, that it is taken from the head of a horse or cow; and # 




















in the virtues of the stone, yet ¢ eRe 
effects; he says, however, that he has so often hear 
stated over and oyer again, by men of unimpeachable 
quieseing in their evidences When about to operate, | 
many at this day in Yarkend, steeps the ‘ 
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effects certainly 
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the warm region of Hind ; and farther, ingeniously justifies his opinions regarding the 
unknown and singular qualities of the rain-stone, by the equally singular and inexpli- 
cable properties of the magnet. 

The branch of literature chiefly cultivated to the north of the Oxus, was poetry ; 
and several of the persons mentioned in the progress of the following work, had made 
no mean proficiency in the art. The age which had produced the great divines and 
philosophers, the Birhan-eddins and the Avicennas, was past away from Maweralna- 
her; but every department of science and literature was still successfully cultivated on 
the opposite side of the southern desert, at Hert in Khorasan, at the splendid eourt of 
Sultan Hussain Mirza Baikera. It is impossible to contemplate the scene which Kho- 
rasin then afforded, without lamenting that the instability, inseparable from des- 
potism, should, in every age, have been communicated to the science and literature of 
the East. Persia, at several different eras of its history, has only wanted the continu- 
ous impulse afforded by freedom and security, to enable its literature to rank with the 
most refined and useful that has adorned or benefited any country. The most polished 
court in the west of Europe could not, at the close of the fifteenth century, vie in mag- 
nificence with that of Herat ; and if we compare the court of KhorasAn even with that 
of Francis the First—the glory of France, at a still later period—an impartial observer 
will be compelled to acknowledge, that in every important department of literature— 
in poetry, in history, in morals and metaphysics, as well perhaps as in music and the 
fine arts—the palm of excellence must be assigned to the court of the oriental prince. 
But the manners of Baber’s court, in the early part of his reign, were not very refined ; 
the period was one of confusion, rebellion, and force; and his nobles probably bore 
rather more visible traces of the rude spirit of the inhabitants of the desert from which 
their Tiirki ancestors had issued, and in which their own followers still dwelt, than of 
the polished habits of the courtiers who crowd the palaces of princes that have long 
reigned over a prosperous and submissive people. 

Baber frequently alludes to the Tfireh or YAsi, that is, the Institutions of Chengiz 
Khan ; and observes, that though they were certainly not of divine appointment, they 
had been held in respect by all his forefathers. This Tfirch, or Yasi, was a set of laws 
which were ascribed to that great conqueror, and were supposed to have been promul- 
gated by him on the day of his inthronization. They seem to have been a collection 
of the old usages of the Moghul tribes, comprehending some rules of state and cere- 
mony, and some injunctions for the punishment of particular crimes. The punish- 
ments were only two—death and the bastinado ;* the number of blows extending from 
seven to seven hundred. There is something very Chinese in the whole of the Moghul 
system of punishment; even princes advanced in years, and in command of large 
armies, being punished by bastinado with a stick, by their father’s orders.+ Whether 
they received their usage in this respect from the Chinese, or communicated it to 
them, is not very certain. As the whole body of their laws or customs was formed 
hefore the introduction of the Musulman religion, and was probably in many respects 


mr D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. Art. Turk. 
+ Hist. de Timur Bee, vol. III. p. 227, 263, 326, &c. 
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inconsistent with the Koran, as, for instance, in allowing the use of the blood of ani- 
mals, and in the extent of toleration granted to other religions, it gradually fell into 
decay. One of these laws ordered adulterers to be punished with death ; 
quence of which, we are told that the inhabitants of Kaindu, who, from 
had been accustomed to resign their wives to the strangers who visited them, r 
from their own houses during their Stay, represented to the Tartar Prince the 
ship to which this new enactment would subject them, by preventing the exercis 
their accustomed hospitality, when they were relieved by a special exception from the — 
oppressive operation of this law.* It is probable that the laws of Chengiz Khan were: 
merely traditionary, and never reduced into writing. In Baber’s days, they were still — 
respected among the wandering tribes, but did not form the law of his kingdom. The — 
present Moghul tribes punish most offences by fines of cattle, - 

We are so much accustomed to hear the manners and fashions of the East charac- _ 5 
terized as unchangeable, that it is almost needless to remark, that the general man- 
ners described by Baber as belonging to his dominions, are as much the manners of 
the present day as they were of his time. That the fashions of the East are unchanged, — 
is, in general, certainly true; because the climate and the despotism, from the one or — 
other of which a very large proportion of them arises, have continued the same. 
one who obseryes the way in which a Musulman of rank spends his day, will b 
suspect that the maxim has sometimes been adopted with too little limitation, r 
the example of his pipe and his coffee. The Kalliin, or Hilkka, is seldom out of | is 
hand ; while the coffee-cup makes its appearance every hour, as if it contained a neces= | 
sary of life. Perhaps there are no enjoyments the loss of which he would feel more 
severely ; or which, were we to judge only by the frequency of the call for them, we 
should ‘suppose to have entered from a more remote period into the system of Asiatic 
life. Yet we know that the one (which has indeed become a necessary of life to every 
class of Musulmans) could not have been enjoyed before the discovery of America ; 
and there is every reason to believe, that the other was not introduced into Arabia 
from Africa, where coffee is indigenous, previously to the sixteenth century ;+ and what 
marks the circumstance more strongly, both of these habits have forced their way, in 
spite of the remonstrances of the rigorists in religion. Perhaps it would have been 
fortunate for Baber had they prevailed in his age, as they might have diverted him 
from the immoderate use first of wine, and afterwards of delet 
ruined his constitution, and hastened on hisend. 

The art of war in the countries to the north of the Oxus, was certainly in a very — 
rude state, No regular armies were maintained, and success chiefly depended 
rapidity of motion. A prince suddenly raised an army, and led it, by forced m 
into a neighbouring country, to surprise his enemy. “Those who were “ 
refuge in their walled towns, where, from the defects in the art of at 
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places, they were for the most part secure. The two countries harassed each other by 
predatory inroads and petty warfare. Sometimes the stronger party kept the field, 
blockaded a fort, and reduced it by wasting the surrounding country; but peace was 
usually made with as much levity as war had been entered upon. Great bravery was 
often exhibited in their desperate forays; and the use of the sword and the bow was 
carefully studied. Some matchlocks were beginning to be introduced into their armies ; 
but the sabre and the charge of horse still generally decided the day. They were not 
ignorant of the art of mining. Their most skilful miners were from Badakhshan, 
where they probably learned the art from working the ruby mines and beds of lapis 
lazuli. A few cannon had begun to be used in sieges, and latterly even in the line. 
Their military array, however, was still formed according to the rules given by Taimur 
Beg. They had, indeed, a right and left wing, and a centre, with a body in adyance, 
and a reserve ;* they had also parties ofsflankers on their wings; but they seem seldom 
to have engaged in a regular battle. Most of the armies mentioned by Baber were far 
from being numerous; and the day seldom appears to have heen decided by superior 
skill in military tactics. = 

These are the only remarks that seem necessary regarding the countries north of the 

Hindukish Mountains; and little need be added concerning those to the south, which 
were subdued by Baber. The labours of Major Rennell throw sufficient light on the 
geography of that monarch’s transactions in India; and long before this volume can 
appear, a similar light must have been shed oyer his marches in Afghanistan, by the 
publication of the work of Mr Elphinstone on that country. It may only be briefly re- 
marked, that the Hindiktish range, after passing to the north of Kabul, breales into 
numerous hills running west and south-west, which constitute the ancient kingdom of 
Bamian, and the modern countries of the Hazfras and Aimaks; that the Belfit-tigh 
Mountains, formerly mentioned as running north from Hinddktish, seem also to shoot 
south by Sefid Koh, forming the Suleman range which traverses the whole of Afghan- 
istin, as far as the country of Belochist&n, running in the greater part of its course 
nearly parallel to the Indus; and that this range, soon after it passes the latitude of 
Ghazni, seems to divide into three or more parallel ridges that run south; but that 
though the mountains run north and south, the slope of the land is from west to east; 
in consequence of which, some of the rivers that rise in the high lands of Ghazni and 
Kabul, appear to be obliged to force their way through a rupture in the transverse 
ranges, when they pursue their course eastward to the Indus. Such is the case with the 
riyer of Kabul, when it bursts its way first through the Logur range, and lower down, 
through the SulemAni, near Jelilabd 5 and in an inferior degree, with the Kurram and 
Gomul rivers, which have wrought themselves a course through the more southern 
branches of the same range. , 

From this long range, which runs south, there issue three minor branches of some 
note, that run eastward. The most northerly is the Khaiber, or Kohat range, whieh 
extends from Sefid Koh, to Nilab on the Indus, running all the way nearly parallel to 
a, : & 

* See White’s Translation of the Institutes of Timour. 
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the Kabul river, and to the road from Kabul to Peshawer, 
her is called the Bangash Hills, and by Mr Elphinstone i 
Range, runs from Sefid Koh, south-east to Kalabagh, where it 
but pursues its course in its original direction to the Behat or Jelam 
daspes of antiquity, beyond Pind-Daden-Khan. The third, which runs 
Paniala, on the Indus, may be called the Diki Range, Between the 
valley of Kohat, so particularly mentioned by Baber; and between the 
part of Bangash, and several other districts. The other places in this d 
noted when they occur. 
From the west of the Sefid Koh, runs a range which passes to the 
Kabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar, whence it runs down to the desert of 
Between this range and that of Paropamisus, the level country of 
Ghazni, which is the highest table land in Afghanistan, the rivers 
one side, north to Kabul, on the other, west to Kandahar, a 7m 
the Indus. The western slope of Ghazni is by Kandahar, 
and the desert. This level country is of no great breadth. 
But the part of Afghanistan which is most frequen 
lying along the southern slope of the Hindikish Mou 
the Parepamisan Hills, as they advance to the south. Tt con 
tainous mounds, pushed forwards from the higher hills, 
row, but beautiful and finely watered valleys between, which 
swell the Kabul river. Most of these, from Ghourbend and ér, d 
kora anil Sewad, are particularly commemorated by Baber himself, in hi 
tion of the country. His account of the different roads from H 
portion of the geography of Afghanistan, == 
With the assistance of Major Rennell’s and Mr Ep! 
to follow Baber through all the journeys men in 
moirs; and the Memoir and map of Mr li 
elsewhere to be found of the country north of the | 
, Apa Heil . 
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PART SECOND, 





CONTAINING 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE SUCCESSORS OF 
TAIMUR BEG, 


FROM THE DEATH OF THAT PRINCE TO THE ACCESSION 
OF BABER. 








Baner begins his Memoirs abruptly, by informing us, that he mounted the voto of ° 


Ferghana at the age of twelve. As he often alludes to events that oceurr 
to that time, and speaks familiarly of the different princes who had governed in the 
neighbouring countries, supposing the reader to be well acquainted with their history. 
it becomes necessary, for the better understanding of his text, to give a short review of 
the succession of the most eminent of those who had ruled in‘ his kingdom, and in the 
adjoining countries, for some years before his accession ; and as the whole of these 
princes were descended from the faméus Tamerlane, or Taimur Beg, as all their king- 
doms were only fragments of his immense empire, and their claims and political rela- 
tions derived from him, the reign of that prince is the most convenient period from 
which to commence such a review. $ 

; Taimur Beg, after having spread his empire over the fairest provinces of Asia, died 
in the year 1405,* near the city of Otrar, beyond the river Sirr. His dominions, how- 
ever; though extensive, were ill compacted and ill governed. He had conijinanesiatth- 
tries, but he had not the genius to found an empire. Though a conqueror, whatever 


ed previous 


*17Shaban, A.H. 807. Wednesday, 18th Febru: i i 
he ee : \ ary, A.D. 1405, (not Ist April, as fixed by Petis 
ete Croix, Hist. de Timur Bee, vol. LV. p. 228, and Gibbon’s Rom. Empire, vol. x. vi 42.) Igenerally 
ae he s Tables of the Christian and Mahommedan Zras, Cale. 1790, 8vo, and correct them by 
le Chronological Tables in the first volume of L’Art de Verifier les Dates, 3 vols. Paris, 1783, folio. 
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his encomiasts may assert, he was no legislator. He had marche 
Hindustan, into Mesopotamia, into Syria and Asia Minor, and hai 
portion of all these countries ; but in the course of a very few years, his r 
try of Maweralnaher, with Persia and Kabul, alone remained in his family 
also very soon after escaped from their grasp, and was over-run by the 
In his lifetime, he had given the immediate government of different qua 
extensive dominions to his sons and their descendants, who, at the period of his 
were very numerous ; and the Tairki and Moghul tribes, like other Asiat 
no fixed rules of succession to the throne, various princes of his family set 
selves in different provinces. The nobles who were about his person at the 
death, proclaimed his grandson Khalil, an amiable prince of refined genius a 
affections, but better fitted to adorn the walks of private life, than to compose the di 
sensions of a distracted kingdom, or to check the ambitious designs of ul 
bility. He reigned for some years, with little power, at Samarkand, 
capital; but was finally dethroned by his ambitious nobles.* His un 
the youngest son of Taimur Beg, a prince of solid talents and great firr 
racter, on hearing of this event, marched from Khorasan, which v 
dominions, took possession of Samarkand, and reduced ‘all the 
under his obedience. He governed his extensive dominic 
death, which happened in 1446. mt a 
On his death, his sons, according to the fashion of their country an 
different provinces which they had held as governors, each asserting his 0 my 
pendence, and aiming at the subjugation of the others. He was sueceeded in Samar- 
kand by his eldest son Ulugh Beg, a prince illustrious by his love of sci od 
has secured an honest fame, and the gratitude of posterity, by the valu 
cal tables} constructed by his directions, in an observatory ¥ h 
kand for that purpose. Ulugh Beg, who had long held th 
in his father’s lifetime, soon after his accession, led an army 
nephew, Alf-ed-doulet, the son of his brother Baiesangh 
Shahrokh, AlA-ed-doulet, who had occupied the kingdom: 
by his uncle Ulugh Beg, on the river of Murghab, fled to 
Mirza. That prince had taken possession f Jorjan, or 
the Caspian, the government of which he h n the 
Shahrokh, and now asserted his independence. _ er le 
towards Herat, to restore his brother Ala-ed-doulet ; 
pushed by Ulugh Beg, was forced to abandon even his: 
refuge in company with Ala-ed-doulet, in Tri, v 
their brothers, Muhammed Mirza. Ulugh B Y 
the Amu to Bokhfra, Baber Mirza 
Herit; while Ulugh Beg’s own son. 
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eral cot To complete Ulugh Beg’s misfortunes, Abusaid Mirza, who was the son of Muham- 
Mirza. | med Mirza, the grandson of Taimur Beg, by that conqueror’s second son Miranshah 
| but who is better known by his own conquests, and as the grandfather of the iptent 

| Baber, also appeared in arms against him. Abusaid had been educated under the eye 

~ of Ulugh Beg. When his father, Muhammed Mirza, was on his death-bed, Ulugh Beg 

had come to visit him. The dying man took Abusaid’s hand, and putting it into Ulugh 

Beg’s, recommended his son to his protection. Ulugh Beg was not unworthy of this 
confidence, and treated the young prince with great kindness and affection. One of 

Ulugh Beg’s friends haying remarked to him, that his young cousin seemed to be at- 

tached and active in his service, “ It is not my service in which he is now employed,” 

said the generous Sultan ; “ he is busy acquiring the rudiments of the arts of govern- 

ment and of policy, which will one day be of use to him.”?* Abusaid, during the dis- 

orders that followed the death of Shahrokh, had for some time held the province of 

Pars ; but, being stripped of that possession by Muhammed Mirza, (the brother of Ala- 
ed-doulet and of Baber Mirza,) had again taken refuge at the court of Ulugh Beg, 

who had given him one of his daughters in marriage. Believing, probably, eogonding 

to the maxims of his age and country, that the pursuit of a throne dissolved all the 
obligations of nature or of gratitude, he now availed himself of the prevailing confu- 

sions, and of the absence of Ulugh Beg, who had marched against Abdal-latif, ‘hi re- 


Death of i i i i 
Diagh Beg, bellious son, to seize on Samarkand. Ulugh Beg, on hearing of this new revolt, had 


turned back to defend his capital, but was followed from Balkh by Abdal-latif, who 
- 1449. defeated and slew him, after a short reign of three years. ; 

eee Abdal-latif, after the murder of his father, continued his march, defeated Abusaid 

Samarkand, Mirza, took him prisoner, and recovered Samarkand. But Abusaid, who was destined 

to act an important part in the history of Asia, was fortunate enough to effect his 

escape, and found shelter and concealment in Bokhaira. While in this retreat. he 

heard that Abdal-latif had been murdered by a mutiny in his army, and had been ca 

Pia ceeded by his cousin Ahdalla,}+ who was the son of Ibrahim, the second son of Shah- 

anita rokh, and consequently a nephew of Ulugh Beg. The ambitions hopes of Abusaid 

Mirza were revived by this event. He succeeded in forming a party, seized upon Bok- 

hara, and marched against Samarkand, but was defeated and forced to take shelter in 

Turkestén,{ beyond the Sirr. Next year, however, having engaged the Uzbeks of the 


ee desert to assist him, he returned towards Samarkand, defeated Abdalla in a great battle, 


1451, 


defeats Ab- Nd occupied all Maweralnaher, His new allies appear to have indul i 

Tawer ; ged in great ex- 
calles and cesses, and were with difficulty prevailed upon to retire from the fertile plains and rich 
Samarkand. pillage of the valley of the Soghd. || 
ee Meanwhile Baber Mirza had not remained long in possession of Herat, having been 
driven from Ariven from it by Yar-Ali, a Turkoman chief, Baber, howeyer, retired slowly, and 


ea ie with reluctance; and returnirig soon after by 


ith x ; forced marches, came upon him by sur- 
prise in that capital, took him prisoner, beheaded him in the public costa 


‘ Parikh Khafi Khan, vol. 111. Ms, 7 

_ + It does not appear how this Abdalla had lost Fars or even if he was the same pri hol i 
queen i e who had held it. 
+ This is the Turkestan below Tashkend, and north-west from that canes ae 4 
|| D'Herbelot in.yoce Abousaid. De Guignes, yol. V. p. 84. 
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succeeded in occupying all Khorasan, But repose was not an enj 
quiet times. Before he could establish himself in his new conquest, 
defeated by his two elder brothers, Ala-ed-doulet and Muhammed 
Pars and Irak. He retired for some time to the strong fortress of O: 
took the field and defeated the governor, whom Muhammed Mirza had 1 
of Asteribad ; but having been closely followed by that prince, and overtaken 
he could gain the town, he found himself once more compelled to seek safety in. 
and was fortunate enough to escape back to his fastness. Muhammed Mi 
long remain in Khorasin. Disgusted with some circumstances in the ¢ 
brother, Alf-ed-doulet, he withdrew to his own territories ; whereupon | 
more issued from his retreat, drove Ala-ed-doulet out of Khorasan, following 
Balkh, which he took, as well as all the low country up to Badakhshan, where the | 
tive prince sought refuge. He then returned back to Herat. Ala-ed-doulet soc 
fell into his hands, é so 
This success of Baber Mirza recalled his brother Muhammed into K 
evil hour. He met with a fatal discomfiture, was taken prisoner, and put t 
the command of Baber; who, at the same time, to free himself from a 
from his surviving brother, ordered the fire-pencil to be app 
doulet. The operation, however, from accident, or the merey 
perfectly performed, and Ala-ed-doulet did not lose his sight. Bi tb 
purpose of improving his victory to the utmost extent, now marched) nst 
med Mirza’s kingdom of Fars. He had made some progress in the conquest 0 
when he was recalled into Khoras&in by the ys intelligence bres |-do 
had escaped from custody, and was at the head of a numerous and ine: 
On his ten to Khorasan, he found the revolt suppressed, and Alf~ed-d 
from his territories ; but Jehan-Shah, the powerful chief of the Turko main 
sheep, now descended from Tabriz, and after occupying Persian Irak, 
quests, and in a few years subdued Fars and the remaining err 
Mirza. To regain these provinces, Baber Mirza led a formidal m 
Irak and Azerbaejfin; but had scarcely set his foot in the country, w 
that Abusaid Mirza had entered his dominions from the north. 1 
he measured back his steps, followed Abusaid across the Amu, | 
markand; but after lying before it forty days, he conelu 
Amu or Oxus cress ene Nat » two cor 
Khorasan, and enjoyed sev years 0! ‘comparative peace. ae 
year 1457, by a disease originating in his habitual excesses in 
His death was the signal for Abusaid Mirza again 
rasin. From this enterprize he was, howeve all 
atif Mirza, one of 
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By CHARLES WADDINGTON, 
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I some time ago, at the rages of Mr Erskine, ond eee the « 
map, to illustrate the operations of the Emperor Baber in | 
bouring countries. For the exeeution df this design, Mr | 
time employed in making collections, as he found it diffier 
the expeditions and marches of Baber; int th 
countries, extant. Mr Erskine had p d 
had visited those countries, 


gentlemen had supplied hi 
the longitudes and I: 
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as there is but one communication between them, by a long narrow pass near 
Khojend, between the mountains and the river. The whole of Karatigin is perfectly 
impracticable from its mountainous nature, and precludes the possibility of procuring 
a cross route from Badakhshin or Hissar, which would determine at once, with aceu- 
racy, the true position of Ferghfina. On the uncertain method of laying down this 
country, from the circuitous routes through Khojend, the only check that can he ob- 
tained, is by continuing those routes to KAshghar, which, besides being pretty well 
ascertained by observation, has a direct route from Badakhshan. Of this check I 
endeavoured to avail myself. 

My first step, after laying down Samarkand in long. 64° 53" and lat. 39° 40’, which 
was the mean of the best observations in my possession, was to protract separately all 
my routes; when, by comparing them together, and making due allowances for the 
winding of roads and other impediments, I have reason to think that I obtained the 
distance very correctly, between those places through which the routes most frequent- 
ly passed. The distance between Samarkand and Bokhara, I found in this manner 
to be 112 miles in a direct line, which agrees remarkably well with the distance 
which Baber gives between these two cities. 

It may not be amiss here to remark, that I did not see the translation of Baber’s 
life, till I had laid down the whole of my routes to the north of Samarkand; and 
when the minuteness of his descriptions, and the opportunities he had of being well 
acquainted with the country, are considered, the coincidence of his accounts with the 
positions I had already given to the principal towns, will be esteemed no slight proof 
of the general accuracy of the map. 

Having observations on the latitude and longitude of Bokhara, by almost all the 
geographers, from whose observations Samarkand had been fixed, I easily ascertained 
the latitude of the place; and, intersecting it with the distance between the two 
cities, I also determined its longitude. Khojend, which is a considerable place, and 
has had many observations taken of its latitude, was fixed in like manner ; that is to 
say, comparing the differences of the latitude of Khojend and Samarkand, as given 
by my several authorities, I found that they agreed very well, and I thus determined 
with considerable correctness, the latitude of Khojend to be 41° 5’, and, by intersect 
ing it with its distance from Samarkand, I made its longitude 66° 49'; for the Jongi- 
tudes, as given by geographers, differ so widely, that much confidence cannot be 
placed in them. 

T should mention here, that some of my routes and Baber himself, always speak 
of Khojend as lying to the east of Samarkand. I do not, however, think that this 
should be taken in its strict sense, as the natives of the East express themselves al- 
ways in a loose way with respect to the direction of a place, though in giving its dis- 

* tance they will be pretty correct. I consider, therefore, that in calling Khojend east 
of Samarkand, they merely mean, that it lies more to the east, than it does to the 
north or south of that city. Now, there can be no doubt, from the concurrence of 


all geographers in giving about one and a half degree of difference, in the latitude of 


the two cities, that it cannot lie to the east of Samarkand. On the other hand, the 
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circumstance that I have just mentioned, that Khojend is consid ered in all my 
authorities, as being situated to the east or north-east of Samarkand, proves I think | 
sufficiently, the incorrectness of the position given, almost universally, to Khojend | 
in all preceding maps, which is due north, or nearly so, of Samarkand. I have one 
more argument in favour of the position I have given to Khojend. The town of 
Jizzakh, a place of considerable note; is well fixed by numerous routes from Bokhara 
and Samarkand. The whole of my routes make it project somewhat to the westward 
of a line drawn from Samarkand to Khojend, which it also does in the map, as now 
laid down; whereas, should Khojend be removed more to the north, Jizzakh would 
lie to the east, instead of the west of this line. < i 
Having thus settled the position of Khojend, I proceeded to determine that of 
Kokén, and here I was necessitated to trust entirely to the two routes, which alone 
reached beyond Khojend, and which both agreed in placing it, as nearly as possible, in 
a line with that city and Samarkand. Thad, I think, only one observation on Kokfin, 
and that not much to be depended on; however, on account of its short distance 
from Khojend, it eannot be much misplaced. A yale See enalaene e 
The grand route from Samarkand to Kashghar, which has hitherto p d 
a north-easterly direction, now takes a sudden turn to the | 
through Ferghana, crosses the lofty mountains which lie to he « 
and reaches Kashghar; its general direction being a little to | 
though, from the mountainous nature of the country, it mak 
able deviations from that line. i 
As it would have been folly to expect any considerable degree 
protraeting so long a route from a point so uncertainly laid « 
obliged to assume a position for Kashghar from some of | 0 
and then having two fixed points, at the extremities | : 
them, and had the satisfaction of finding, that their 1 
from the distance which I had alread, e 
One of the routes, written by Syed 
me, by the information it afforded r 
many towns and villages of Fer 
journey. The other gave little mo 
the places through which it pa 
I had now completed an outli 
Bokhara, and it will be sufficien 
tion afforded by Baber’s and } 
such particulars as could | 
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have distinguished by affixing an asterisk to their names; with respect to the latt 
T shall distinguish what is doubtful, and what may be depended on, in a short oes 
of the mountains and rivers contained in the map. : chm 
But before I proceed to this part of my Memoir, it will be proper to give som 
account of the method adopted in drawing the countries to the south of Samar i 
and Bokhara. For the situation of all the grand points, I am indebted to a ue 
map of Lieut. Macartney, corrected by the Honorable Mr Elphinstone, and ne Il ; 
speaking, the whole of the intermediate towns, rivers, &c. have bet Nisited sedi 
the same authority. However, from having some routes which were not in aieience 
at the time Mr Macartney constructed his map, I was enabled to make many corr . 
tions and additions. Particularly, in the journey between Bokhira and Balkh, I 
have inserted some villages, and a small river which runs into the Kohik river: I hin 
plotted another route along the Amu river, which extends as far as Eljik, the wes : 
extremity of Bokhara; I have laid down two cross routes through ‘ti desert. Kes 
from Karshi to Bushir on the Amu river; another, from Karshi through Kika! t ; 
Andkho. I also carefully compared such routes, as I believe must as be 4 + 
Lieut. Macartney’s possession, with his map, and had occasion sometimes to - sy 
slight alterations, though I never did so without a most careful examinatio: bei : 
well aware of the general accuracy of his works. One of the as oben rae 
terations which I have made, is placing Hezret Imam, the Karatigin river, po ii . 
route from Killa-Barat-Beg to Wiskirni, considerably more to the west stiri th 7 
stand in his map. My authority for so doing, was, on one side, a hata hi Me 
coming up the Amu river, passes through Hezret Imam, and weteaeddle to mri ‘0 ‘ 
the other side, this arrangement agrees remarkably well with the journey al oo i 
Amu through Badakshin, which joins the route between KiledParaweie ciate 
kirni, at a place called Yokatfit. I have inserted a few additional meets vill an 
in Badakhshan on the banks of the Amu, as well as the streams which flow int he 
river from the southward. Amongst the former will be seen Shehr Derwiz the zit i 
of Derwaz, which is inhabited by a fair and handsome race of people, callin, pene 
selves descendants of Alexander the Great. The limits and rece oom Bok _ 
was enabled to describe from the MS, accounts of that kingdom by Mr Elphinstone 





A SHORT ACCOUNT 
OF THE 


MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS OF BOKHARA AND 
FERGHANA., 





Tur principal range which connects the lofty mountains of Hindfiktish and Mtz- 
tagh, and which gives rise to the two most considerable rivers in the map, is the Be- 
lut-tagh, whose highest point appears to be the mountain of Piishtikhar, the source of 
the river Amu. From this spot till its junction with the Hindikash, the range is 
well laid down and described in Mr Elphinstone’s Caubul, and it is quite unnecessary 
for me to say anything about it in this Memoir, a very small part only in 
the map. That portion of the range which lies to the north of Piish 
must now engage our attention ; and, of this little seems to be knowr 
joins the Miiz-tagh. It appears exceedingly probable, and has already | 
red by Mr Elphinstone, that the mountains crossed by the route 
and Kashghar, are a continuation of this range. — r 
the lat. of 42°, throw out a branch called the range of Ming] 
kend, and, shortly after, either terminate or become so i 
obstacle to a free communication between Tashkend | 
Mingbalak mountains. In long. about 71° and lat. a 
lies the real source of the Sirr or Seihin river; thoug 
source, is situated in the Mingbilak: 
about 70° and lat. 42° 31’. The Belti 
tagh, probably throws out many brane 
that direction is described as mou 
Belfit-tagh, to the south of J 
shin mountains, which have th 
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its peculiar nature, which is that of a very broad chain of mountains rising from an 
elevated table land, there is little reason to doubt that it is a continuation of the Mifiz- 
tagh. The only considerable river to which this range gives rise on the south is, I be- 
lieve, the Surkhab or Karatigin, which, according to Lieutenant Mavartnegy, isa a 
course of 180 miles to its junction with the river Amu. A large river runs into the 
Sirr near Kokan, dividing into two branches as it approaches that city, which, accord- 
ing to Lieutenant Macartney, comes from the Asfera mountains, and has a course of 
70 miles before it joins the Sirr. It appears probable, that the river rising in the moun- 
tains between Kokén and Kashghar, which is said by Izzet Ullah to join the Sirr near 
Khojend, is the same as this Kokan river. The Asfera mountains extend from a long. 
of 71° to their termination near Khojend, and it is a strong evidence of their magni- 
tude and impracticability, that the only communication between Bokhara and Fergha- 
na, is by the pass of Khojend, between the extremity of this range and the river Sirr. 
All the mountains which now remain to be described proceed from this range. 

I shall first notice the Ak-tagh, or White Mountains, which leave the Asfera moun- 
tains in long. 67° 30’. On approaching Uratippa they separate into two parts, the 
most westerly, which I can only trace as far as 63° 30’ long., forming the northern 
boundary of the Valley of Soghd; whilst the other, which is the proper Ak-tazh, se- 
parates Bokhara from Yar-Ailak, and terminates in two divisions at Jizzakh Pot Jo- 
par. This range has been laid down from the concurrent testimony of all my routes, 
as well as of Baber’s accounts, and I feel, myself, great confidence in its correctness. 

The next branch which proceeds from the Asfera mountains, and which is much 
more considerable than the former, is the Kara-tagh or Black mountains. Of this range 
I have searcely any information, All that appears to be certainly known of it is, that 
it proceeds from the Asfera mountains, from which it holds nearly a southerly direc- 
tion, and that it is lofty and exceedingly rugged and precipitous. The celebrated pass 
of Derbend is situated in this range, which is the usual communication between Shehr 
Sebz and Hissar. Mr Erskine has suggested to me, since the construction of the map, 
that this range probably leaves the Asfera mountains near Khojend, and that the hills 
running from the north of Khojend to the Mingbilak mountains, are a continuation of 
the range, through which the Sirr forces its way at the pass of Khojend. I am rather 
inclined, however, to prefer the position I haye given to the northern part of this range 
in the map, as I can find, in my routes, no account of any such lofty mountains near 
Khojend, and, were I to insert them, they would leave no space for the length assigned 
to the Ak-Sfi and Khojend rivers, and would not agree with Baber’s marches over the 
mountains from Asfera to Samarkand. The Kara-tagh gives rise to several rivers. 
The Kohik, the Shiribad river, the Hissar river, and the Cheghfnian, are amongst the 
number. It will not be unseasonable here, to mention the great uncertainty which 
there is concerning the positions of Hissar and Cheghanian, and indeed respecting the 
whole country of Hissar; a cireumstance peculiarly unfortunate, as it is the scene of 
many of Baber’s exploits. The two above-mentioned cities have had many observa- 
tions, but they differ so widely that no confidence can be placed in them. I have laid 
them down in the map from some routes in Ebn Haukal. 
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The Samarkand mountains, which form the southern boundary of the Valley f 
Soghd, though I have not traced them heyond 66° of long., Thave every reason to su = 
pose, are a branch of the Kara-tagh. Were I to turn them to the north, they 
intercept the Kohik river, the source of which is universally agreed to be situated ata 
great distance to the eastward in the mountains which lie towards Sirkul. The only 
river which rises from the Samarkand hills, is the Karshi river. he eo 

Mauch more might be said respecting the geography of these countries, but I have Oe’ 
studied brevity as much as possible in this Memoir. For the same reason I haye avoid- 
ed giving any account of the political boundaries and divisions of Bokhara and Fer- 
ghina, a general idea of which may be formed from an inspection of the map. From 
what little I have said, it will be seen that the geography of these countries is still ina. 
most imperfect state. I trust that the attempt T have made to give a tolerably correct 
delineation of them, though it must contain many and considerable errors, will be re- 
ceived with indulgence ; particularly when it is considered that, of its northern portion, 
Ferghana, little more has appeared in preceding maps than the name. I have the sa- 
tisfaction at least of knowing that its principal object, the illustration of the first part 
of Baber’s Memoirs, has been in a great measure attained, and that whatever faults ‘ 
may hereafter be discovered in it, have not arisen from want of diligence, in the use_ 
and comparison of such materials as could be procured. The public alr a 
what Mr Elphinstone has done for geography in his excellent map 
with his description of Caubul. The greater part of the materials usec 
struction of this map, have been supplied by his kindness. The only merit I 
is that of comparing these modern accounts with the particulars of 1 0 


known, and committing the result to paper. an aegis 
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Jons are excellent and plentiful. In the melon season it is not customary to sell them 
at the beds.’ There are no hetter Nashpatis® produced than those of Andejan. In 
Maweralnaher, after the fortresses of Samarkand and Késh, none is equal in size to 
Andejin. It has three gates. The citadel is situated on the south of the city. The 
water-courses of the mills by which the water enters the city, are nine ;° and it is re- 
markable that of all the water that enters the city, none flows out of it. Around the 
fortress, on the edge of the stone-faced moat, is a broad highway covered with pebbles. 
All round the fort are the suburbs, which are only separated from the moat by this 
highway that runs along its banks. 

The district abounds in birds and beasts of game. Its pheasants* are so fat, that the 
report goes that four persons may dine on the broths of one of them, and not be able 
to finish it. The inhabitants of the country are all Tarks, and there is none in town 
or market who does not understand the Tarki tongue. The common speech of the 


. people of this country is the same as the correct language of composition, so that the 
works of Mir Ali Shir, sirnamed Nawai, though he was‘bred and flourished at Heri,® ~4 


are written in this dialect. The inhabitants are remarkable for their beauty. Khwéi- 
jeh Yisef, so famous for his science in music, was a native of Andejin. The air is 
unwholesome,? and in the autumn® agues are prevalent. 

Another district is Ush, which is situated to the south-east of Andejin, but more 
to the east, and distant from Andejain four farsangs® by the road. The air df Ush is 
excellent. It is abundantly supplied with running water, and is extremely pleasant in 
spring. The exellencies of Ush are celebrated even in the sacred traditions.'° On 
the south-east of the fort is a mountain of a beautiful figure, named Bara-koh, on the 


‘ \ top of which Sultan Mahmfid Khan built a small summer-house, beneath which, on 


the shoulder of the hill, in the year’902,! I built a larger palace and colonnade. AI- 
though the former is in the more elevated situation, yet that built by me is the more 
pleasant of the two; the whole town and suburbs are seen stretched out below. The 
river of Andejin, after passing through the suburbs of Ush, flows on towards Ande- 


14. e. Passengers eat them gratuitously.— Leyden. 

® The Nashapti is a species of melon. 

* The Persian translations here differ—M y copy reads, “* Nine streams of water enter the fort, and it 
is singular that they do not all come from the same place.” —Mr Metcalfe’s copy reads, “ And it is sin- 
gular that they all issue from the same place.”—A leaf of the Tarki original is here unfortunately torn 
out, so that the text cannot be corrected from it. ‘The original may perhaps be, ‘a stream of water large 
enough to turn nine mills,” that being & Persian mode of describing the size of a stream ; though the 
reading of Mr Metcalfe’s copy is admissible. 

* Kirghiwel. ° 

° The broth here mentioned is called Ishkaneh, and is a sort of stew, or rather jelly broth. 

® The ancient name of Herat, whence probably the Aria of antiquity. 

7 The Persian here differs, “ The air is, however, corrupt, so that inflammations and swellings of the 


eyes are common ; such as by physicians are called qerb.” The chasm in Mr Elphinstone’s Tarki copy 
still continues. 


® Tirmah. 

® The farsang may in general he taken at four English miles. It is the ancient parasanga. 
© The Hadis. 

™ About A.D. 1496-7. 
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jan.’ On both of its banks there are gardens, all of which over ook 
violets are particularly elegant. It abounds in streams of running water. 
its tulips and roses blow in great profusion, On the skirt of this same hill of J 
between the hill? and the town, there is a mosque, called the Mosque of Jo 
from the hill there comes a great and wide stream of water. Beneath the out 
of the mosque, there is a meadow® of clover, sheltered and pleasant, where every” 
veller and passenger loves to rest. It is a standing joke among the common people at 
Ush to carry across the three streams all such as fall asleep there.* On this hill, about 
the latter end of the reign of Omer-Sheikh Mirza, there was discovered a spe 
stone finely waved red and white, of which they make the handles of knives, the cl: 
of belts, and other things of that sort, and it is a very beautiful stone. TInall 
for healthiness and beauty of situation, there is no place that equals Ush. Wer 

Another is Marghinan,* which lies on the west of Andejan, at the distance of seven 
farsangs, and is a fine district. It is noted for its pomegranates and apricots. 
is one species of pomegranate named déna-kilén (or great seed), which, in its flay 
unites the sweet with a sweet acid, and may even be deemed to excel the po 


pared, it is termed Seikkhani, and is very pleasant. he game 
also exéellent. The white deer? is found in its vicinity. All , in 
Sarts;* the race are great boxers, noisy and tarbulent, so that they a 
over Maweralnaher for their blustering and fondness for boxing, Lm 
brated bullies of Samarkand and Bokhara are from Marghinaén. The 
Hedaya was from a village named Rashdan, a dependency 

Asfera is another district. Itis situated at the foot of th 
numerous streams and beautiful gardens. Tt lies so 
tance of nine farsangs.'° apes cite? t-ti 
nut ep ee rity 
1 The river of Andejan is one of those that form the ; 
2 'Phe Persian has “ between the garden (palace) : 
° The Persian reads “ameadow (or plain) of ex 
‘ The meaning of this passage is obscure. 
° Mr Metcalfe’s MS. has Ma d 
capital of Ferghina-proper. _ 

-® Semniin, a town b " 
7 'The ahue werak is said t 

de Pallas, vol. IV. p- 325. 

* The Sarts or 
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dens, the almond trees are most numerous. The inhabitants are all mountaineers and 
Sarts. Among the small hills to the south-east of Asfera,! is a slab of stone called 
sang aineh (the stone-mirror), its length is about ten gez. It is in some Places as high 
as a man, in others not higher than his middle ; everything is seen in it as in a glass. 
The district of Asfera is separated into four divisions, all situated at the foot of 


* hills; one of them is Asfera, another Wariikh, anotlier Sukh, and the fourth Hashi 


5. Khojend. 


a 


‘eccainetiencensieenalieetii 


When Muhammed Shiebani Khan defeated Sultan Mahmiid Khan and Ulehi Khan, 
and took Tashkend and Shahrokhia, I spent nearly a year in Sikh and Hishifr 
among the hills, in great distress ; and it was from thence that I set out on my expe- 
dition to Kabul. 

Khojend, another of the districts, is situated on the West of Andejan, at the dis- 
tance of twenty-five farsangs,* and it is also at the same distance from Samarkand.* 
This is a very ancient city. Sheikh Maslehet and Khwajeh Kemal* were of Kho- 
jend. Its fruits are very good, particularly its pomegranates, which are so celebrated, 
that tlfe apples of Samarkand and the pomegranates of Khojend have passed into a_ 
proverb; but. excellent as the latter are, they are greatly excelled at present by the 
pomegranates of Marghinan. The fortress of Khojend is situated on an eminence, 
having on the north the river Seihun, which flows past at the distance of about a bow- 
shot. On the north of the fort and of the river Seihun, there is a hill, which is named 
Myoghil, where they say that there are turquoise and other mines. In this hill 
there are many serpents. Khojend is a good sporting country; the white deer, the 
mountain goat, the stag,’ the fowl of the desert,° and the hare, are found in great 


largest equal to the breadth of eight barley-corns, that of the smallest equal to that of only six, according 
to some, each equal to six hairs from the tail of a yabu horse. A fourth is mentioned as used in ancient 
books, and containing two spans and two inches. Hanway mentions three species of Gez ; one of thirty- 
two fingers ; the Ilahi gez of forty-one fingers, and that of Bokhara of thirty-one inches English. In 
Tndia the small gez is a cubit, or eighteen inches ; the larger a half more, or twenty-seven inches, being 
three quarters of a yard. There is, however, one in common use of twenty inches ; that used at Bombay 
is twenty-four inches ; the Surat gez is twenty-three and a half. Baber himself makes the cubit six 
hand-breadths, and the gez or pace.a cubit and a half, or nine hand-breadths. A fair allowance for the 
pace or gez of Baber would thus be thirty inches, which applies to his regular tenab or surveying cord. 
But as the regulated measures were larger than the ordinary one, we may perhaps assume two feet or a 
little more as an average popular gez. A great variety of other gex are to be found. 

‘The farsang, the ancient parasanga, may be safely taken at about four English miles. 

The varieties of the kos are numerous, as will be seen in Rennell’s Memoir of a Map of Hindostan. 
Baber's measured kos at 4000 paces of thirty inches each, would be one English mile, seven furlongs, and 
thirty-three yards. But if the ordinary gez of twenty-four inches be taken, the kos will be one mile, 
four furlongs, and twenty-seven yards. ‘The usual kos is perhaps nearly an English mile and a half. 

The Turki Yeghdj is properly the farsang, but is arauenUy translated in the Persian by Shiraa, which, 
I faney, is the long kos. 

In general I haye, in a rough way, considered the gez as equal to two Wnglish fect, the kos as equal to 
an English mile and a half. 

1 The Persian has “ on the south one Shiraa cos from Asfera, among rising grounds,” &e. 

2 About 100 miles. 

* The words, “ and it is also at the same distance from Samarkand,” are not in the Persian transla~ 
tions. The chasm still continues in the 'Tirki copy. 

+ These were two men eminent for their sanctity. © Gawazen. ® Margh-deshti. 


insomuch, that they say that even the very sparrows have inflammat 
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plenty; but the air is extremely noisome, and inflammations of th 


This badness of the air they ascribe to the hill on the north. Kandb 
the districts belonging to Khojend. Though of no great extent, yet it is 
little district, and its almonds, from which it derives its name,! are of excellen: 
and are exported to Hindustan, Hormuz,* and other quarters. It is distant f 
Khojend five or six farsangs to the east. Between Kandbadam and Khojend, th 
a desert, named Ha-dervish, where a sharp wind prevails, and constantly blows 
the desert in the direction of Marghinan, which lies to the east of the desert, 
the direction of Khojend, which lies to the west, and this wind is excessivel 
It is said that certain Dervishes having encountered the wind in this desert, and 
separated, were unable to find each other again, and perished, calling out, “ Ha, ; 
vish! Ha, Dervish !”* and that hence the desert is denominated Ha-dervish unt thie 
day 

or the districts to the north of Seihun, one is Akhsi, which in histories’ 
Akhsikat.! Hence Asir-ed-din, the poet, is termed Asir-ed-din Akhsikati: 
no town in Ferghana after Andejan, which is more considerable than Bes 
the west of Andejan, at the distance of nine farsangs.” Omer-Sheikh 
his capital. The river Seihun flows under the walls of its castle. 
ated on a high precipice, and the steep ravines around serve instead 
Omer-Sheikh Mirza made it his capital, he, in one or two instances, sear 
vines outside of the fort. In all Ferghana there is no fortified town so strong 
The suburbs are rather more than a shiraa kos from the fort. The eset 
is the town, and where are the trees ze applies i ina particular manner to 
melons here are excellent; there is one species which is termed M 
such melons are known to exist in the world. The melons” 
celebrated; but, at the time when I took Samarkand, - Th 
Akhsi and Bokhara, and cut open at an entertainment, 
judged beyond comparison the best. There is yood hu 
river of Akhsi to the town there is a de 
rous. Towards Andejin is a waste, aboun 
sert, and the hare, all of which are | 

Another district is Kas&n, whieh li 
As the river of Andején comes | 
The air of Kasdan is ‘extremely good, 4 
its gardens’ being are tered al 
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of five lambskins.' There is a standing quarrel between the inhabitants of Kasin and 
those of Ush concerning the heauty and climate of their respective districts. 


All around the country of Ferghana, among the mountains, there are excellent Yai- 
laks® (or summer stations). The tabtilghi wood is found here among the mountains, 
and in no other country. The tabfilgha, which has a red bark, is a wood of which 
they make walking-staves, whip-handles, and bird-cages. They also cut it into the 
forked tops of arrows.* It is an excellent wood, and is carried to a great distance, as 
a rarity in much request. In many books it is related, that the Yabruj-us-sannam‘ 
grows on these hills; but now it is quite unknown. There is, however, a Species of 
grass which is produced on the mountains of Bete-kend,° and which the people of the 
country term aikoti, that is said to have the virtue of the mehergiah, and is what passes 


under the name of mehergiah. In these hills, also, there are mines of turquoise and 
of iron. 


The revenues of Ferghina may suffice, without oppressing the country, to maintain 
three or four thousand troops. 


As Omer-Sheikh Mirza was a prince of high ambition and magnificent pretensions, 


he was always bent on some scheme of conquest. He several times led an army 


against Samarkand, was repeatedly defeated, and as often returned back disappointed 
and desponding. He oftener than once called in to his assistance his father-in-law, 
Yunis Khan, who was descended of Chaghatai Khan, the second son of Chengis Khan, 
and who was at that time the Khan of the tribe® of Moghuls in the dominions of Cha- 
ghatai Khan.’ He was also my maternal grandfather. Every time that he was called 
in, Omer-Sheikh gave him some province ; but as things did not succeed to the Mirza’s 


7 

1 Postin-pish-burra. ‘The Persian has postin e mish burra, or lambskin mantle. 
® The wandering tribes all over Persia and Turkestan are accustomed to shift their ground according 
to the season. In summer, they move northward, or ascend the hills and higher grounds. The Persian 
Court is often transferred to these summer quarters, for the purpose of shunning the excessive heats. 
They are called Yailaks, from the Tirki word Yai, summer. In winter, they move southward, or de- 
scend to warm and sheltered valleys, to their winter stations, which are called Kishliks, a word deriyed 


from Kish, which in the Tarki signifies winter. ‘The custom is as old as the age of Cyrus.—See Xenoph. 
Tnst. Cyr. Lib. viii, p. 222. * Giz. 


“i.e. The mallow consecrated to idols.— Leyden. ‘The Yabruj-us-sannam is the plant called the man- 
dragora or mandrake.—See the Ulfax Udwiyeh, or Materia Medica of Noureddeen Mohamed Abdalla 
Shirazy, published with a translation, by Gladwin, Calcutta, 1793. ‘The name aikoti is derived from the 
Tirki word ayek, vivacity, and oti, grass. Mehergiah seems to be merely a Persian translation of the 
name, from meher, affection, and giah, grass. It is, however, called atikoti, or dog-grass, a name which 
comes from the way in which it is said to be gathered. They have a faney that any person who plucks 
up this grass dies ; on which account they are said to dig round its roots, and when these are sufficiently 
loosened, tie it to the neck of a dog, who, by his endeavours to get away, pulls it out of the earth.—See 
D’Herbelot, Art. Abrousanam. ‘The same story is still told. 

® Bete-kend.—Mr Elphinstone’s 'Tiirki copy has Yetikent ; Mr Metealfe’s Persian MS. Bikesht ; my 
Persian MS. Neikenet. 


° Ulis. 
7 Tt would seem, that when Jaghatai or Chaghatai Khan received possession of his share of the empire 
of Chengis Khan, he also got a tribe of Mog! 


huls to attend him, and to confirm his authority over the 
Tarki population. The same appears to have been the case in Kipchak, which was given to another 
brother ; and also in the formation of the kingdom of Tira, under Sheibani. 
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wish, Yunis Khan was unable to keep his mi re He country; and was therefore 
epeatedly compelled, sometimes from the misconduct of Omer-Sh ; metim 
na the onde of other Moghul tribes, to return back to Moghulistén \ 
however, that he brought his force, Omer-Sheikh Mirza’ gave Yunis K : 
try of Tashkend, which was then in the possession of the Mirza. Tashkend is 
times denominated Shash, and sometimes Chach, from whence comes aay be * 
bow of Chach. From that time to the year 908, the countries of oe a a 
rokhia remained subject to the Chaghatéi Khans. At this Wee. ae of : 
(Ulis or) tribe of Moghuls was held by my maternal uncle, 8 re a Khan, 
the eldest son of Yunis Khan. He and Sultan Ahmed see he re D 
kand, who was my father Omer-Sheikh Mirza’s elder brother, ae : ne f 
Omer-Sheikh Mirza’s conduct, entered into a negotiation, the ri ad He, 
that Sultan Ahmed Mirza ae oe ee ae ug] 
i riage, they this year concluded an : 
oi sth et the tbe of Khojend, and the former another from the 
inst that prince’s dominions. F oe 
wren ie crisis a singular incident occurred. we 
the fort of Akhsi is situated on a steep pee ve @ 
its buildings are raised. On Monday; i 
that has been mentioned, Omer-Sheikh : me 7 
steep, with his pigeons, and pigeon-house, an a is, 
He was then in the bg i we ei; sap ORE 7 
was the fourth son 
ent we ae Sultan Muhammed Mirza, and Sultan, M 
Abusaid Mirza was the son of Sultan agian apes “ 
shah, who was the third son of Taimur cant elm 
and Jehangir Mirza, and elder than ne | een 
first given Kabul to the Mirza, and sen pee 
KAbuli as his Beg-athah, (or Protector ae g 
Samarkand, when he had reached the al . 
at the festival of the cireumeision ue bis oe 
had given Omer-Sheikh Mirza the elder, 
duced, by the coincidence of aniag 


7 
ey 


ih 
.. 





1 The character of the restless Omer-Shei 
sometimes written :—“ Jamais Prince BS ne a 
tent du royaume que la Pratiiiaanleae ise assign 
n’accabla point ses sujets de tributs et aaa 
2 The Musulman princes of ian wt 
taught to take circular ene at : 
on the defensive. Abul-fazl pe ue 
pigeon, before he received his a { 
In the same place may be found 
5 Phe valley of Gez or Manna, 
4 The festival given b; 
of his sons, lasted five m 










His person, 


His opi- 
nions and 
habits. 
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of Andejan,' appointed Khoda-berdi Taimur-Tash his guardian and regent, and sent 
him off to his government. 

Omer-Sheikh Mirza was of low stature, had a short bushy beard, brownish hair, 
and was very corpulent. He used to wear his tunic extremely tight; insomuch, that 
as he was wont to contract his belly while he tied the strings, when he let himself out 
again the strings often burst. He was not curious in either his food or dress. He 
tied his turban in the fashion called- Destdr-péch (or plaited turban). At that time 
all turbans were worn in the char-péch (or four-plait) style. He wore his without 
folds, and allowed the end to hang down. During the heats, when out of the Divan, 
he generally wore the Moghul cap. 

As for his opinions and habits, he was of the sect of Hanifah, and strict in his belief. 
He never neglected the five regular and stated prayers,’ and during his whole life he 
rigidly performed the Kaza,* (or retributory prayers and fasts.) He devoted much 
of his time to reading the Koran. He was extremely attached to Khwajeh Obeidul- 
lah, whose disciple he was, and whose society he greatly affected. The reverend 
Khwajeh, on his part, used to call him his son. He read elegantly: his general read- 
ing was the Khamsahs,* the Mesnevis,’ and books of history, and he was in particular 
fond of reading the Shahnameh.® Though he had a turn for poetry, he did not cultivate 
it. He was so strictly just, that when the caravan from Khita? had once reached the 
hill-country to the east of Andejin, and the snow fell so deep as to bury it, so that of 
the whole only two persons eseaped ; he no sooner received information of the oceur- 
rence, than he dispatched overseers to collect and take charge of all the property and 
effects of the people of the caravan; and, wherever the heirs were not at hand, though 
himself in great want, his resources being exhausted, he placed the property under 
sequestration, and preserved it untouched; till, in the course of one or two years, the 
heirs, coming from Khorasfin and Samarkand, in consequence of the intimation which 


they received, he delivered back the goods safe and uninjured into their hands." His’ 


generosity was large, and so was his whole soul; he was of an excellent temper, affa- 
ble, eloquent and sweet in his conversation, yet brave withal, and manly. On two 


1 Andejan, it will be recollected, was the capital of Ferghana, and the name is often given to all that 
country. " 

'? It is very well known that the Musulmans must, by their law, pray five times a-day regularly ; at 
dawn, at noon, between noon and sunset, at sunset, and about an hour and a half after sunset. 

® These are prayers and fasts performed, if the expression may be allowed, by pious Musulmans, to 
make up for any omissions at the stated times. If sick, if on a journey, or in war, they are not bound 
to fast at the time, but should do so afterwards. 

* Several Persian poets wrote Khamsahs, or poems, on five different given subjects. ‘The most celebrated 
is Nezami. . 

* The most celebrated of these Mesnevis is the mystical poem of Moulavi Jilaleddin Muhammed. 
The Sufis consider it as equal to the Koran. 

® Lhe Shahnémeh, or Book of Kings, is the famous poem of the great Persian poet Ferdausi, and 
contains the romantic history of ancient Persia. “ re 

7 North China, but often applied to the whole country from China to Terfan, and now even west to 
the Ala-tagh Mountains. " 

* This anecdote is erroneously related of BAber himself by Ferishta and others,—See Dow’s Hist. of 
Hindostan, yol. II. p. 218. \ 
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occasions he advanced in front of the troops, and exhibited distinguished - 
once, at the gates of Akhsi, and once at the gates of Shahrokhia. 1 
dling shot with the bow; he had uncommon foree in his fists, and 
whom he did not knock down. From his excessive ambition for conqu 
exchanged peace for war, and friendship for hostility. In the earlier part o 
he was greatly addicted to drinking bizeh and talar.! Latterly, once or twice in 
week, he indulged in a drinking party. He was a pleasant companion, and in 
course of conversation used often to cite, with great felicity, appropriate verses 
the poets. In his latter days he was much addicted to the use of Maajun,? w 

under the influence of which, he was subject to a feverish irritability. He was 
mane man, He played a great deal at backgammon, and sometimes at gam 
chance with the dice. ; 

He fought three great battles ; the first with Yunis Khan, to Ie HOEHIOE An 
on the banks of the Seihun, at a place called Tika-Sakaratkt, which derives 
‘name from this circumstance, that the river, in flowing past the hil 
comes so much contracted in breadth, that it is said that, on one occasio 
tain-goat leaped from the one bank to the other. Here he was 
hands of Yunis Khan, who treated him with great generosi ty! 
his own country. ‘This is termed the battle of Tika-Sakaratkt, bs 
at that spot; and it is still used as an era in that country apis 
in Tarkestan, on the banks of the river Aras,’ with the pees b 

dered the territory of Samarkand, were on their return fee: r 
over, he passed it on the ice, gave them a severe defeat, an reco : 
and effects which they had carried off, all of whieh he pape Die 
owners, retaining nothing to himself. The third bal e fo 
Ahmed Mirza, between Shahrokhia and Uratippa, ple 
s defeated. a as i 
were father gave him the country of Ferghana. He hel 
and Seirfim,? which his eldest brother Sultan Ahmed | Mirza | 
also, at one time, in ion of eee i 
Finally, however, he lost both satin Shah 
Khojend, and Uratippa, the original name 
called Austerfish. Many do not: 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza went to TA 


* Bazeh i a sort of intoxicating liquor somewhat r 
cer at fe ee preparation from: he 
which only specifies sher 
aera eure ie called a maagtin; 
cating comfits, and especially those 
a Thee ae mans are unlawful. 
5 Could it be by confount it with 
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was defeated on the banks of the river Chirr,' Hafiz Beg Duladai, who was in Ura- 
tippa, delivered it up to Omer-Sheikh Mirza, from which period it continued in his 
possession. Rs 
gel He had three sons and five daughters. Of the sons I, Zehireddin Muhammed Ba- 
Baber. ber, was the eldest. My mother was Kitlak-Nigir-Khinum. The second son was 
Jehingit» Jehangir Mirza, who was two years younger than myself. His mother was sprung of 
one of the chiefs of the race of the Moghul Tumans, and was named Fatima Sultan. 
Nasir. The third was Nasir Mirza, whose mother was of the country of Andejin, and a 
concubine, by name Umeid. He was four years younger than I. Of all the 
Bae daughters, the eldest was Khan-Zideh Begum, who was born of the same mother as 
gum. myself, and was five years older than I. The second time that I took Samarkand, al- 
though my army was defeated at Sire-pil, I threw myself into the town, and sustained 
a siege of five months; when, no succour or assistance coming from any of the neigh- 
bouring kings or Begs, in despair, I abandoned the place. During the confusion that 
ensued, Khan-Zadeh Begum fell into the hands of Muhammed Sheibfini Khan, and 
had by him a son named Khurram Shah, a fine young man, who had the country of 
Balkh assigned to him; but, a year or two after his father’s death, he was received into 
the mercy of God.? When Shah Ismael defeated the Uzbeks at Merv, Khan-Zadeh 
Begum was in that town; out of regard for me, he paid her every attention, ‘and 
caused her to be conducted in the most honourable manner to join me at Kfindez.— 
We had been separated for ten years, when I and Muhammedi Gokultash went out to 
meet her; the Begum and her attendants did not know us, not even after I had 
spoken; but in a short while they recognized me. The second daughter was Meher- 
Rare banu Begum, who was born of the same mother as Nasir Mirza, and was two years 
Sheherba- ‘older than I. The third daughter was SheherbAnu Begum, who was likewise born 
es. beat of the same mother with Nasir Mirza, and was eight years younger than I. The 
WadgisSul- fourth daughter was Yadgar Sultan Begum, whose mother, Agha Sultan, was a con- 
Pee cubine. The youngest daughter was Rokhia Sultan Begum, whose mother, Sultan 
gum, _Makhdtiim Begum, went by the name of Karagtiz Begum, (the black-eyed princess.) 
These two last were born after the Mirza’s death. Yadgir Sultan Begum was brought 
A.D. 1503, up by my grandmother Isan, Doulet Begum. When Muhammed Sheibini Khan took 
Andejan and Akhsi, Yadgar Sultan Begum fell into the hands of Abdallatif Sultan, 
A.D. 1511. the son of Khamzeh Sultan, When I defeated Khamzeh Sultan and the other Sultans 
in Khutlan, and took Hissar, Yadgar Sultan Begum came and joined me. During 
those same troubles, Rokhiah Sultan Begum had fallen into the hands of Jani Beg 
Sultan, by whom she liad one or two sons, who died young. I have just received in- 
_ formation that she has gone to the mercy of God. 
Se The principal wife of Omer-Sheikh Mirza was Kutlak-Nigfr-Khanum, who was 


Nigir- _ the second daughter of Yunis Khan, and the elder sister of Sultan Mahmtid Khan and 
num. 


1 The Chirr, Sirr, or river of Khojend, the ancient Jaxartes. It is also called the river of Chach or 
Shash. . 
3 A well-educated Musulman is very unwilling to say directly that 2 man died. He uses some cir- 
eumlocutory expression, which gives the fact by inference. 
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Sultan Ahmed Khan by the same mother. Yunis Khan was of the 
Khan, the second son of Chengis Khan, and his genealogy runs thus: 
the son of Wais Khan, the son of Shir Ali Oghlin, the son of Muhammed I 
son of Khazer Khwajeh Khan, the son of Tughlik Taimur Khan, the son 
gha Khan, the son of Dawa Khan, the son of Burak Khan, the son of Isan-] 
son of Mutukén, the son of Chaghatai Khan, the son of Chengis Khan. . 

Since the opportunity thus presents itself, I shall now briefly state a few partic! 
regarding the history of the Khans. Yunis Khan and Isan-bugha Khan,! were the ! 
sons of Wais Khan. The mother of Yunis Khan was of Tarkestin, and r 
the daughter or grand-daughter of Sheikh Nir-ed-din Beg, who was one o} 
Amirs of Kipehak, and had been brought forward by Taimur Beg. On the death of 
Wais Khan, the Ulis (or Horde) of the Moghuls divided into two parties, one of 
which adhered to Yunis Khan, while the majority sided with Isan-bugha Khan, This 
occasioned a separation of the tribe, Before this time the elder sister of Yunis Khan 
had been engaged by Ulugh Beg Mirza to be married: to his son Abdal-Aziz Mirza. 
This connexion induced Airzin, who was a Beg of the Tuman® of Narin, and Mirak 
Turkman, who was a Beg of the Taman of Khiris, to carry Yunis Khan, : , 
three or four thousand families? of the tribe of Moghuls, to Ulugh Beg M 
expectation that, with the assistance which he could afford them, they 
the whole of the Moghul tribe under the authority of the Khan. : 
give them a favourable reception, but with great unkindness, * imprison¢ 
dispersed the rest in all directions over the face of the country; so that “ th 
sion of Airzin” has become an era among the Moghuls. The Khan he 
Irak. Yunis Khan accordingly remained in Tabriz for upwards of ¢ 
when Jehan-Shah Barani Kara-koilfik® (of the black sheep) was sovel 
‘Thence he proceeded to Shiraz, where Shahrokh Mirza’s second Or 
Mirza, then reigned. Five or six months after his arrit 
succeeded by his son Abdulla Mirza. The Khan 
Mirza, and remained in Shiraz and that co 
When the disturbances between Ulugh Beg Mirza 
Khan, seizing the opportunity, 
as Kend-bidim, took Andejan, 
Abusaid had no sooner mounted the thre 
yond Yangi,” and gave Tsan-bugha Khan a} 


a 


ma) 


ia 






' Also called Aisbagha Khan, sont 

2 These Tumans are the septs or divisions of 

> Literally houses ; the Tartars reckon t 
tents, and sometimes by kettles. 

"This happened in ees of 


ment of Samarkand to i : or 









® The Kara-koilik or Kar I 
from thair banner, are celebrated in 
© Yangi, or Yengi-kent, thi 
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named Ashpera. In order still more effectually to secure himself from such inroads, 

he was induced by his connexion with Yunis Khan, to invite him back from Irak and 

Khorasin, Yunis Khan’s elder sister having been married to Abdalaziz Mirza. On 

the Khan’s arrival he made a great feast, received him in the most friendly manner, 

acknowledged him as Khan of the tribe of Moghuls, and sent him into their country 

to assert his rights. At that time it happened that all the Begs of the Tuman of Sa- 

gharichi had come to Moghilistin, highly displeased with Isan-bugha Khan. Yunis 

Khan went among them. The greatest of the Begs of the Sagharichi, was then Shir 

Marries Haji Beg, whose daughter, Ais-doulet Begum, Yunis Khan married. Shir Haji Beg 

ae haying seated the Khan and Ais-doulet Begum on a white felt,’ aceording to the 
Tiireh, or ancient Institutions of the Moghuls, they proclaimed him Khan. 

The Khan had three daughters by Ais-doulet Begum, of whom the eldest was Me- 

her-nigdr Khanum, whom Sultan Abusaid Mirza took for his eldest son Sultan Ahmed 

Mirza. By the Mirza she had neither son nor daughter. In the succeeding wars she 

fell into the hands of Sheibani Khan; but after I went to Kabul, she accompanied 

Shah Begum from Samarkand to Khorasin, and thence to Kabul. When Sheibani 

Khan invested Nasir Mirza in Kandahar, I proceeded to Lamghan, and Khan Mirza, 

Shah Begum, and Meher-Nigér Khanum, set out for Badakhshan. Mobarek-shah 

Sitie having invited Khan Mirza to the fortress of Zafer, they were met on the road, at- 

Khan's tacked and plundered by one of Abu-beker Kashghari’s marauding parties, and Shah 

pee Begum and Meher-Nigdr Khanum, with their whole family and attendants, were taken 


Meher- 
nigar Kha- prisoners; and, in the prisons of that wicked miscreant, they departed from this pe- 


Restored. 


ae rishable world. 
Sea The second daughter, Kutlik Nig&r Khanum, was my mother, and accompanied 
nus. me in most of my wars and expeditions. Five or six months after the taking of Kabul 


A.D. 1505. she departed to God’s merey, in the year 911. 


Khub-nigét "Pho third daughter was Khob Nigar Khanum, who was married to Muhammed 


Hussain Korkfin Doghlet.2 He had by her one daughter and one son. The daughter 
married Abeid Khan, and when I took Bokhira and Samarkand, was residing there, 
and being unable to effect her escape, staid behind: when her paternal uncle Syed Mu- 
hammed Mirza came to me in Samarkand as ambassador from Sultan Said Khan,* 
she accompanied him back, and was married to Sultan Said Khan. She hada son, Hai- 
‘A.D. 1503. der Mirza, who, after his father was slain by the Uzbeks, entered my service and re- 


known as Otrar, is a city of Turkestan low down on the river Sirr. Ashpera, which is mentioned in the 
histories of Tamerlane, lies N.E. from it, on a small river which flows towards the Sirr. 

' Petis de la Croix, in his history of Genghiscan, describing the general diet held by that prince at 
Tonkat, says, “ They erected a magnificent throne for Genghiscan, and forgot not to place on an emi- 
nence the black felt-carpet on which this prince was seated when he was proclaimed Grand Can. And 
this emblem of the poor estate of the Mogols at that time was always held in great veneration by them 
so Jong as their Empire lasted.” —P. 358. Eng. Translation. See also Hist. de Timur-Bec, yol. I. p. 78. 

2 Muhammed Hussain Korkan Doghlet held the government of Uratippa under Sultan Mahmud 
Khan. 

8 Sultan Said Khan was Prince of Kashghar. 
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mained in it three or four years; he then took leave of me and went to Kashghar to the “% 
Khan; but as oo LSet RP) 
ROS ojo while 


* Everything returns to its original principles, und 


Whether pure gold, or silver, or tin ; 


it is said that he has now adopted a commendable course of life and become 
He excels in penmanship, in painting, in fletehery, in making arrow-heads, and thu 
lets for drawing the bow-string, He is remarkably neat at all kinds of handywork. 
He has also a turn for poetry, and I have received an epistle from him, the o! 
which is by no means bad. ‘ “ 

Another of the Khan’s wives was Shah Begum ; though he had other wives be 
these, yet he had children by these two only. Shah Begum was the daughter of Shah 
Sultan Muhammed, King of Badakhshin. The Kings of Badakhshan are said to trace 
back their descent to Sekander Filkfis.2 This Sultan Muhammed had also another 
daughter, elder than Shah Begum, who was married to Sultan Abusaid Mirza, and 
hore to him Ababekir Mirza. Yunis Khan had two sons and two daughters by 
Begum. Among these, Sultan Mahmiid Khan was younger than the. 
who have been mentioned, and elder than the other three children. 
these quarters he is generally called Janikeh Khan, Sultan Ahmed 
than Sultan Mahmid Khan, and is well known by the name of | 
ceived this denomination from the following circumstance : In the 
Kilmaks® and Moghuls, they call a slayer Maji; and, as he several times 0 
Kilmaks with great slaughter, he on that aecount was generally spoken ¢ 
name of Taji, which, in pronunciation, was converted into Ieheh. — 
necessary to make mention of these Khans in this history, when tl 
affairs shall he fully detailed. Sultan Nigar-Khanum h 
mily, except one daughter. She was given in marriage to: 
son of Sultan Abusaid Mirza), by. whom she had one 
will be mentioned in the sequel. After the ¢ eath: 
princess, having taken her son along with her, without 
tion, proceeded to Tashkend to her brothers. — 
married her to Uzbek Sultan,* one of the 
of Juji Khan, the eldest son of Cheng 


1 ‘Phe Insha, or Art of letter-writing, in 
fectly understood. It is generally the 
style. The number of bienseances to be 

2 Alexander the son of Philip, concerni 


+ ‘Phe Persian has Awik Sultan. 
» The Kirghis tribes at this day 


The 


deserts about Tashkend. ‘ 


Doulet Sul- 
tan Kha- 
num, 


Omar. 
Sheikh’s 
other wives. 
UlisAghai. 
Fatima Sul- 
tan Agha. 


Karagiz 
Begum. 


His concu- 
bines, 


His Amirs, 
Khoda-ber- 
di Taimur- 
tish. 
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Khans, and took Tashkend and Shahrokhia, she fled with ten or twelve of her Moghul 
attendants to Uzbek Sultan, by whom she had two daughters: one of them was given 
to one of the Sheibéni Sultans, and the other to Rashid Sultan, a son of Sultan Said 
Khan.! After the death of Usbek Sultan, she married Kasim Khan, the chief of the 
horde of the Kiziks. It is said that no one of the Khans or Sultans of the Kizaks ever 
kept the horde in such complete order as Kasim Khan. His army amounted to nearly 
three hundred thousand fighting men. After the death of Kasim Khan, she went to 
Kashghar to Sultan Said Khan Kashghari. Doulet Sultan Khanum, who was the 
youngest daughter of all, at the sack of Tashkend fell into the hands of Taimur Sul- 
tan, the son of Sheibani Khan. By him she had one daughter. She left Samarkand 
along with me, and lived three or four years in Badakhshan, after which she went to 
Kashghar to Sultan Said KAshghari. 

Another of Omar-Sheikh Mirza’s wives was Ulis Aghai, the daughter of Khwajeh 
Hussain Beg; by her he had one daughter, who died young. A year, or a year and a 
half after her marriage, she was removed from the Haram. 

Another of his wives was Fatima Sultan Agha, who was the daughter of one of the 
Begs of the Moghul Tumans. Omar-Sheikh Mirza married her first of all his wives. 

There was yet another named Karagtiz Begum (or the black-eyed Princess), whom 
he married towards the end of his days. She was tenderly beloved by Omar-Sheikh 
Mirza, and, in order to flatter him, they affected to derive her origin from Minocheher 
Mirza, the elder brother of Sultan Abusaid Mirza. 

He had many women and concubines. One of them was Omeid Aghacheh, who 
died before the Mirza. In the Mirza’s latter days he had one called Yan Sultan, of 
Moghul extraction. Another was Agha Sultan. 

Of his Amirs, one was Khoda-berdi Taimurtash,’ who was of the family of the elder 
brother of Akbugha Beg, the Hakim of Heri. When Sultan Abusaid Mirza besieged 
Juki Mirza in Shahrokhiah, he gave the country of Ferghdna to Omar-Sheikh Mirza, 
and sent Khoda-berdi Taimurtash with him as Master of his Household.* At that time 
Khoda-berdi Taimurtash was only about twenty-five years of age, but young as he was, 
his method, his arrangements, and regulations were excellent. One or two years af- 
terwards, when Ibrahim Begehak rayaged the territory of Ush, Khoda-berdi Taimur- 
tash having pursued and overtaken him, a severe battle ensued, in which Khoda-berdi 

was defeated and slain. When this event occurred, Sultan Almed Mirza was among 
the Yailak (or summer habitations) of Uratippa, called Ak Kechghai, eighteen far- 
sangs® to the east of Samarkand, and Sultan Abusaid Mirza was at Babakhaki, which 
is twelve farsangs® to the east of Heri, when this intelligence was transmitted to him 


} The Chief of Kashghar. 

2 Here closes the long digression concerning the family of Baber’s mother. He next proceeds to men- 
tion his father’s other wives. - z et! 

3 Most Tiirki names, both of persons and places, have some signification. Thus Khoda-berdi means 
given-of-God, and Taimurtdsh, iron-stone. - if 


4 That is, as Prime Minister. 5 bout seventy-two miles, © About forty-eight miles. 
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express by Abdal WahibShaghawel. The messenger accompli 
is one hundred and twenty-six farsangs,! on horseback in four days, 
Another of his Amirs was Hafez Beg Duladai, the son of Sultan’ 
and a younger brother of Ahmed Haji Beg.’ After the death of Khoda-b 
was appointed Master of the Household, and sent to sueeeed him, As he was: 
lar among the Begs of Andejin, on the death of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, he 
to Samarkand, and entered into the service of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, When 
arrived of the defeat of Sultan Ahmed Mirza in the battle on the Chirr, he 
vernor of Uratippa, and when Omar-Sheikh Mirza had reached Uratippa on 
to attack Samarkand, Hafez Beg delivered up the place to the Mirza’s peo) 
himself entered into his-service. Omar-Sheikh Mirza again intrusted him : 
government of Andejin, He latterly went into the service of Sultan Mahmiid Khan, 
who gave him the charge of Mirza Khan with the government of Dizak.' Before’ 
took KAbul he had set out by way of Hind> with the intention of making a pilgrimage 
to Mekka, but, on the road, he departed té the merey of God. He was a pl . 
suming man, of few words, and not very profound. = 

Another was KhwAjeh Hussein Beg, who was a good-hum 0 
ple manners; he excelled in singing at drinking parties, as was the fa 
what was called Tai#A, a sort of Moghul drin! 

There was another named Sheikh Mazid Beg, who was fir 
His arrangements and discipline were excellent. He had been 
Mirza! No man stood higher in the esteem of Omar-Sheikh M 
was, however, of grossly libidinous habits, and addicted to pedi ast; 

Ali Mazid Beg Kochin was another. He twice rebelled, once i 
Tashkend. He was a libidinous, treacherous, good 

Another was Hassan Yakib Beg, who was: 
The following verses are his— 

. AR ART DAB 
_ Return again, O Hima,” fo 
‘The crow will assuredly soon. 

° ba aed 
He was a man of courage, an 


as an active aha was for 
wo the Teak eer much 
believed that every head which 
written in the ch 


® The cho 
two parties, ‘ 
quires both s 
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became Master of my Household. He was, however, narrow-minded, of small capacity, 
and a promoter of dissension. 


Kisim Beg Another was Kasim Beg Kochin, who was one of the ancient Begs of the army of 


Kochin. 


Andejin. He succeeded Hassan Beg as Master of the Household. As long as he lived, 
his power and consequence with me went on increasing uninterruptedly. He was a 
brave man, On one occasion, a party of Uzbeks having ravaged the country round 
Kasan,' were on their retreat, when he pursued, overtook, engaged, and gave them a 
severe defeat, He had also distinguished himself by his gallant use of his Seymiter in 
presence of Omar-Sheikh Mirza. In the war of Yasi-kijet® he made some bold forays, 
During my difficulties, when I proposed going from the hill-country of Masilkhi to 
Sultan Mahmfid Khan, Kasim Beg separated from me, and went to Khosrou Shah. In 
A.D. 1504, the year 910, when I took Khosrou Shah and blockaded Mokim in Kabul, Kasim Beg 
came again and joined me, and I showed him my wonted affection and regard. W. hen 
LT attacked the Turkoman Hazéras in the Dera, or glen of Khish, as Kasim Beg, not- 
withstanding his advanced years, displayed more ardour than many younger men, I 
gave him the government of the country of Bangash as a reward for his services. Af- 
terwards, on my return to Kabul, I appointed him governor to Humaifin.® He was 
received into the mercy of God about the time I reduced the Zemin Dawer.* He was 
a pious, religious, faithful Moslem, and carefully abstained from all doubtful meats. 
His judgment and talents were uncommonly good. He was of a facetious turn, and 
though he could neither read nor write, had an ingenious and elegant vein of wit. 
Baba kali Another was Baba Kili Beg, of the family of Sheikh Ali Behder. After the death 
Bog, of Sheikh Mazid Beg, he was appointed my governor. When Sultan Ahmed Mirza 
led his army against Andejin, he went over to him and delivered Uratippa into his 
hands. After Sultan Mahmiid Mirza’s death, he fled from Samarkand, and was on 
his way to join me, when Sultan Ali Mirza, issuing out of Uratippa, encountered, de- 
feated, and slew him. He was remarkable for maintaining his troops in good order, 
and with excellent equipments. He kept a watchful eye over his servants, but neither 
prayed nor fasted, and was cruel, and like an infidel in his whole deportment. 
HUN : Another was Mir Ali Dost Taghai, who was of the Begs of the Tumans of Saghri- 
hai, ~ chi, and related to my maternal grandmother Isan-doulet-begum. I showed him great 
favour from the time of Omar-Sheikh Mirza. I was told that he would be an useful 
man ; but during all the years that he was with me, I cannot tell what service he eyer 
did. He had been in Sultan Abusaid Mirza’s service, and pretended to be an en- 
chanter.6 He was Grand Huntsman, and was a man of disagreeable manners and ha- 
bits, covetous, mean, seditious, insincere, self-conceited, harsh of speech, and sour of 
visage. 
1 A city to the north of the Sirr. 
2 So denominated from the battle fought at Yasi-kijet, A. H. 904. 
3 Baber’s son, who succeeded him in his dominions. boy 
4 The district of Zemin Dawer lies about ninety miles west of Kandahar, on the right bank of the 
Hermend, towards the upper part of its course, after it issues from the mountains, 


* For an account of the Yedeh and Yedeh-ji-geri, see the Introduction, p. xlvii. These magicians pre- 
tended chiefly to bring rain by rubbing the Yedeh stone. 
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Weis Laghari was another. He was from Samarkand and of the Tokchi tribe, and Weis La 
was latterly much in the confidence of Omar-Sheikh Mirza. He attended me on my eee 
expeditions. He was a man of excellent understanding and talents, but a little dispo- 
sed to be factious. 

Mir Ghids Taghai, the younger brother of Ali Dost, was another. None of all the Mir Ghias 
young Moghul Emirs in Sultan Abusaid Mirza’s court was a greater favourite, and the : 
Great Seal! was delivered to his custody by that prince. He was in very great favor 
with Omar-Sheikh Mirza in his Tatter years, and was on intimate terms with Weis 
Laghari. From the time that Sultan Mahmfd Khan got possession of Kasan, till the 
end of his life, he remained in the service of the Khan, by whom he was treated with 
great consideration. He was an extremely witty and jocose man, but fearless in de- 
bauchery. 

There was another named Ali Dervish, a native of Khorasan, who served in the AliDervish. 
Khorasan Bands under Sultan Abusaid Mirza; for when that prince got possession 
of Samarkand and Khorasin, he formed such of the young men of these two king- 
doms as were fit for seryjce into bands of household troops, which he termed the Bands 
of Khorasin, and the Bands of Samarkand. He made a gallant charge in my presence 
in the affair at the gate of Samarkand. He was a brave man. He wrote the Nastalik 
character after a fashion. He was, however, a gross flatterer, and sordidly mean an 


hay > 


miserly. - : 
Kamber Ali, Moghul, an Akhteji,? was another; when his father came to the coun- Kamber 


try, he for some time exercised the trade of a skinner, whence he got the m of 
Kamber Ali Selakh, (or the skinner.) He had served Yunis Khan in the capacity of ee 
Ewer-bearer, but finally arrived at the rank of Beg. From me he received distin- 

guished favours. Till he had attained high rank, his conduct was n d 
but, after he had gained a certain elevation, he became neglig' nt 
talked a great deal and very idly; indeed there can be no dou 
must often talk foolishly. He was a man of contracted capacity, and 














1 Moher-charsiti, the square seal. Chardin, in deser 
says, “ Le sceau carré est le plus considleré, et celui: u 
le sceau ou le seing du roi, car il le porte a son cou; ¢ 
de méme.”—See Voyages de Chardin, tom. V. p._ 

2 1)’'Herbelot informs us that Akhteji, 

a liege-lord.—See Art. Akhtagi, in 

3 Baber now returns to the death of hi 


® The Id-gah or Nami g 
on the outside of the town, whither 


Is received 
into the 
Citadel. 


Sultan Ah- 
med Mirza 
approaches 
Andejan. 
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who was a powerful prince, was approaching with a great army, the Begs of Andejan 
might deliver up both the country and me into his hands; he was therefore for con- 
ducting me towards Urkend! and the country on the skirt of the hills in that quarter, 
that if they should deliver up the country, I might not fall into his power, but might 
join my maternal uncles Icheh Khan or Sultan Mahmtid Khan, 

Khwajeh Moulana Kazi, the son of Sultan Ahmed Kazi, was of the race of Sheikh 
Barhanfn-ed-din Kilij, and by the mother’s side descended of Sultan Dik Mazi. He 
was sprung of a religious family that had come to be regarded as the protectors of that 
country. This family in some sort held the office of Sheikh-ul-Islim?® by hereditary 
descent, and will hereafter be often mentioned. The Kazi, and the Begs who were in 
the Castle, on hearing of our proceedings, sent Khwajeh Muhammed Derzi, who was 
an old and trusty household servant’ of Omar-Sheikh Mirza, and the Beg-utkeh or 
governor of one of his daughters, to dispel our apprehensions. He overtook us and 
made me turn, after we had nearly reached the Id-gih, and conducted me into the ci- 
tadel, where I alighted. Khwéjeh Moulina Kazi and the Begs having met in my pre- 
sence, held a consultation; and, after haying mutually communicated their ideas, and 
resolved on their plan, applied themselves to put the fortress, with its towers and ram- 
parts, in a state of defence. Hassan Yakub, Kasim Kochin, and some other Begs, who 
had been sent on an excursion to Marghindn and that quarter, arrived a day or two 
after, and entered into my service; and all of them, with one heart and soul, set them- 
selves zealously to maintain the place. 

Sultan Ahmed Mirza, after having made himself master of Uratippa, Khojend, and 
Marghinan, advanced to Kaba,* within four farsangs® of Andejan, and encamped. At 
this time one Dervish Gaw, a man of note in Andejin, was eapitally punished on ac- 
count of some seditious expressions, an example which reduced all the rest of the in- 
habitants to their duty. 

T now sent Khwajeh Kazi, Uziin Hussan, and Khwajeh Hussain, as ambassadors, to 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza, with a message to this effect :—‘ It is plain that you must place 
some one of your seryants in charge of this country; I am at once your servant and 
your son; if you intrust me with this employment, your purpose will be attained in 
the most satisfactory and easy way.” As Sultan Ahmed Mirza was a mild, weak man, 
of few words, who was implicitly guided in all his opinions and actions by his Begs; 
and as they were not favourably disposed to this proposition, a harsh answer was re- 
turned, and he marched forward.—But the Almighty God,® who, of his perfect power, 


1 Urkend or Uzkent lies towards the Ala-tagh hills north of Ush. 

® The Sheikh-ul-Islim is the chief Judge in all civil and religious causes which are decided by the 
divine law (Sheriat). 'There is generally one in each great city. The Seder, when there is one, is the 
superior officer. 

® Tam ata loss for the correct meaning of Baberian, which often occurs. It appears to signify one 
who had been about the person of a prince from infancy. It is sometimes written Baerian. 

* Kaba was a small town on the river Kaba, west of Andejan. 

* Mr Elphinstone’s Turki copy has four Yeghdji. The Persian four Kos. 

© Baber, like all other Turks, uses the word Tengri for Deity. It is of Pagan origin, and seems origi- 
nally to have been Moghul. It is now current all over Tartary and in China. It has found its way too 
into Persian, and is used for the Almighty. 
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has, in his own good time and season, accomplished my designs in the best and most = 
proper manner, without the aid of mortal strength, on this occasion also brought cer- 
tain events to pass, which reduced the enemy to great difficulties, frustrated the 
object of their expedition, and made them return without success, heartily repenting 
of their attempt. P ithe 
One of these was the following; the Kaba is a black river and extremely slimy, in~ Causes ES 
somuch, that it ean be only passed by a bridge: as the host was very numerous, there 
was a great crowding on the bridge, and many horses and camels fell over into the = 
black water and perished. Now as three or four years before this, the same troops 
had suffered a severe defeat at the passage of the river Chirr, the present disaster re- 
called the former to their remembrance, and the soldiers of the army were seized with a 
a panic. Another circumstance was, that, at this time, a disease attacked the horses: 
with such violence that they were taken ill, and began to die in great numbers. A _ 
third cireumstance was, that they found my soldiers and subjects so unanimous and 
resolute, that they perceived clearly that their determination was to fight to the last 
drop of their blood, and the last gasp of their life, without yielding, and that they 
would never submit to the government of the invaders. Diseoncerted by these cireum- sar - 
stances, after they had come within one farsang of Andejan, they on their part sent = 
Dervish Muhammed Terkhan, who was met near the Idgah by Hassan Yakub, from cis 
the castle, when they conferred together and patched up a sort of a peace, in porn, 
quence of which the invading army retired. as od eae aiiag 
In the meanwhile Silien <Mnienhd Khan had entered the country on the north of 
the river of Khojend in a hostile manner, and laid siege to Akhsi.. _Sehiingir Mirza 
was in the place, and Ali Dervish Beg, Mirza Kuli Gokultash, Muhamn 
Beg, and Sheikh Abdulla the Chamberlain,’ were along wi , 
Mir Ghia Taghfi were also there, but, in consequence of so m 
tween them and the other Begs, they withdrew to” Kasin, Astayawlt 
government. As Weis Laghari was ‘Beg-Utke (or governor) 
prince resided at Kastin. As soon as the Khan arrived in the 
these Begs waited on him, and surrendi 
Khan; but Weis Laghari carried off Na 
irza, by whom he was given in charge to Mi 
having approached Akhsi, made several assa ! 
and youth of Akhsi fought with distin 
Khan fell sick, and being besides 
Ababeker Doghlet Kashghari, 
several years been Hakim o} 
desire of conquest, and had ady 
employed himself in plunder 
number of Begs were di 



































> Ishek-Agha, lord or } 
haps rather a master of 
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But is re- 


Bae Kashgharian, who perceived that he was unable to contend with it, applied to Khw4- 


jeh Kazi as mediator, and contrived to extricate himself from his situation with 
address and cunning. et 
During these important events, the Begs and younger nobility, who had been A 
Omar-Sheikh Mirza, united resolutely, and displayed a noble spirit, being eager to i. 
vote their lives to the cause. They afterwards conducted the Mirza’s mother, Shah an 
tan Begum, Jehangir Mirza, and the famil y in the haram, from Akhsi to Andejan aed 
they performed the ceremonies of mourning for him, and distributed food and faci i. 
to the poor and to religious mendicants. “ 
ey When delivered from these dangers, it became necessary to attend to the admini- 
officers re Stration and improvement of the country, and to placing everything in proper order. 
warded. The government of Andejan, and the prime authority in the Court, were bestowed we 
Hassan Yakub; Ush was given to Kasim Kochin; Akhsi and Marghinan were ee 
trusted to Uziin Hassan and Ali Dost Taghai; and each of the Be . 


ru f ; } gs and younger no- 
bility of Omar-Sheikh Mirza’s court had a district, an estate, or portion of land assigned 


so to him, or received some mark of distinction suited to his rank and consequer 
jeath of i I i 

aut Meanwhile Sultan Ahmed Mirza, after having made two or three mare 
med Mirza, return home, fell very ill, and being seized with a burning fey 


Mile of transitory world, in the territory of Uratippa, just as he had reached the Aksf,! (or 
uly 1494. : 


= Eran saa, ‘ A 

oe W te river, ) in the middle of the month Shawal 899, in the 44th year of his age. 

iadletraos e was born in 855, the year in which Sultan Abusaid Mirza came to the throne, 

tate or seas the ies of al his sons His mother was the daughter of Urdah Bugha 

er’ an, avALS er sister of Dervish Muhammed Terkhan, and the most respected of 
ms i the Mirza’s wives. 
igur + 

eatin He was tall, of a ruddy complexion, and corpulent. He had a beard on the fore- 
part of the chin, but none on the lower part of the cheek, He was aman of extremely 
pleasant manners. He wore his turban, according to the fashion of the time, in what 


was termed Chdrmdh (the four-plaited), with the tie or hem brought forward over the 


nee, 
hes on his 
er, departed from this 


. eyebrows. 

nersand He was strictly attached to the Hanifah? sect, and was a true and orthodox be 
teh . "Vs n . “ 

a Het liever. He unfailingly observed the five stated daily prayers, and did not neglect them 


even when engaged in drinking parties. He was attached to Khwajeh Abid-dlla, who 
was his religious instructor and guide. He was polite and ceremonious at all tiie, 
but particularly in his intercourse with the KhwAjeh ; 
while in company with him, however long they sat, he never changed the position of 
his knees, by shifting the one over the other, except in one instance, when, contrary 
to his usual practice, he rested the one knee on the other. After the Mirza rose, the 
Khwajeh desired them to examine what there was particular in the place in which the 
Mirza had heen seated, when they found a bone lying there. 


3; insomuch that they say, that, 


' The Habib-es-seir makes him die at Armena, a village on th u ich i i 
1 Th ie Aksi, whick i 
rising in the Asfera hills, and which falls into the Sirr meas to the Deer "hails a 
4 ‘The Hanifah is one of the four orthodox Musulman seets. 
It will be recollected that the Asiatics sit cross-legged on a carpet. The bone of a dead animal be- 


ing impure, is thought to defile a Musulman, who is obliged, after touching it, to purify himself. 
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He had never read any,! and, though brought up in the city, was illiterate and un- His cha. 
refined. He was a plain honest Tiirk, but not favoured by genius. He was, however, Boas 
a just man; and as he always consulted the reverend Khwajeh in affairs of import- , 
ance, he generally acted in conformity to the law. He was true to his promises, and pe 
faithful to his compacts or treaties, from which he never swerved. He was brave; 
and though he never happened to be engaged hand to hand in close combat, yet they 
say that in several actions he showed proofs of courage. He excelled in archery. He 
was a good marksman. With his arrows and forked arrows* he generally hit the ae 
mark; and in riding from one side of the exercise ground to the other, he used to hit . P 
the brazen basin several times.’ Latterly, when he beeame very corpulent, he took A 
to bringing down pheasants and quails with the goshawks, and seldom failed. He was 
fond of hawking, and was particularly skilled in flying the hawk, an amusement which 
he frequently practised. If you except Ulugh Beg Mirza, there was no other king who 
equalled him in field-sports. He was singularly observant of decorum, insomuch that 
it is said, that even in private, before his own people and nearest relations, he never 
uncovered his feet.! Whenever he took to drinking wine, he would drink without in- 
termission for twenty or thirty days at a stretch, and then he would not taste wine 
for the next twenty or thirty days. In his social parties he would sometimes sit day 
and night, and drink profusely ; on the days when he did not drink, he ate ‘pungent 
substances. He was naturally of a penurious disposition, was a simple man, of few 
words, and entirely guided by his Begs. Va bo 
He fought four battles: the first with Sheikh Jemal Arghiin, the younger brother His wars. 
of Nidmet Arghiin, in the territory of ZAmin,’ at Akér-tizi, in which he was vieto- Bes 
rious; the second with Omar-Sheikh Mirza, at Khawas,° in which likewise he was age 
victorious; the third affair was with Sultan Mahmfid Khan, in the vicinity of Tash- sh- eo 
kend, on the river Chir, in which there was in truth no battle, for as soon as a few Es 
seattered plundering Moghuls came up with the army, ia 
whole mighty host, without fighting, without resistance, 
y r riage sect ae 
1 The expressions in the text would lead us to, suppose that he could not read. 
2 Gi i. 5 
s ke refers to an exercise in archery practised by the Tarks. 
the top of a very lofty pole, to serve as a mark. “This is sho 
sometimes while the archer gallops across the 
hader, in his account of the festi c Ciun 
erected near these tents two trees, forty fat 
tree, which was planted near the tents on thi 
near the tents on the Jeft side, a h Pn 
exercise themselves in shooting at t 
Uta-ock should shoot in the 
who hit the hen.”—Genealogic 
4 When the Asiatics sit down, th 
disrespect, or of great familiarity, to 
ceal them. itty 


5 Zamin, or Ramin, lies in | 
© Khawas lies between Uri 
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another, or even seen an enemy, was completely panic-struck and broken up; and 
numbers of them drowned in their disorderly flight across the Chirr. His fourth battle 
was with Haider Gokaltash, in the confines of Yar-Dak,! in which he was victorious. 

He possessed the countries of Samarkand and Bokhara, which his father had given 
him; and, after the death of Sheikh Jemal, who was slain by Abdul Kadiis, he got 
possession of Tashkend, Shahrokhia, and Seirim.? He afterwards gave Tashkend and 
Seiram to his younger brother, Omar-Sheikh Mirza; and also, for some time, oceu- 
pied Khojend and Uratippa. 

He had two sons, who died young, and five daughters, four of whom were by Ka- 
tak Begum. The eldest of them all was Rabia Sultan Begum, whom they called 
Karagoz (or the. Black-eyed) Begum. He gave her in his lifetime to Sultan Mahmiid 
Khan, by whom she had a son, named Baba Khan, a very promising boy. When the 
Uzbeks slew the Khan in Khojend, they put to death:him and many others like him 
of tender years. After the death of Sultan Mahmid Khan, Jani Beg Sultan married 
her, The second daughter was Salikeh Sultan Begum, who was called Ak Begum, 
(or the Fair Lady.) After Sultan Ahmed Mirza’s death, Sultan Mahmiid Mirza cele- 
brated her marriage with that prince’s eldest son, Sultan Masafid Mirza, with great 
festivity. She afterwards fell into the hands of the Kashgharian at the same time 
with Shah Begum and Meher-Nigér Khanum. The third daughter was Aisha Sultan 
Begum. When I visited Samarkand, at the age of five years, she was betrothed to me. 
She afterwards came to Khojend during the troubles, when I married her; and, about 
the time when I took Samarkand the second time, I had one daughter by her, who 
lived only a few days. She left my family before the overthrow of Tashkend, induced 
by the machinations of her elder sister. The fourth daughter was Sultanam Begum, 
who was married first to Sultan Ali Mirza, afterwards to Taimur Sultan, and lastly 
to Mehedi Sultan. The youngest of all his daughters was Maasfimeh Sultan Begum, 
whose mother, Habibah Sultan Begum, was of the tribe of Arghin, and the daughter 
of one of Sultan Arghiin’s brothers. I saw her when I went to Khorasan, and, being 
pleased with her, asked her in marriage, and carried her to Kabul, where I married 
her. I had by her one daughter, at the time of whose birth she was taken ill in child- 
hed, and was united to the mercy of God. The daughter whom she bore received her 
mother’s name. 

Of his wives and ladies, the principal was Meher-Nigir Khanum, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Yunis Khan, who was betrothed to him by his father, Sultan Abusaid Mirza. 
She was my mother’s eldest sister of the full blood. 

Another of his wives was of the family of Terkhans, and named Terkhin Begum. 

Another was Katak Begum, who was the foster-sister of this same Terkhin Begum. 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza married her for love. He was prodigiously attached to her, and 
she governed him with absolute sway. She drank wine. During her life, the ptod 


> {res 


1 This name is variously written in the different manuscripts at various times—sometimes Bar-ilak, 
sometimes Yaz-ilak, and sometimes Yar-ilak. erie cath ctaeest at 
® Tashkend, as has been already remarked, lies between Shahrokhia and Seiraém. = 


_ habits and manners, and many strange stories are related of him. — 
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durst not venture to frequent any other of his ladies. At last, h 
death, and delivered himself from his reproach. 

Another of his wives was Khan-Zideh Begum, who was peti 1 
Termez. When I went to Samarkand, at the age of five years, to visit Sult 
Mirza, he had newly married her, and she still kept her face covered with a veil, 
cording to the custom of the Tirks.! He directed me, and I took off her veil. 

Another of them was the daughter of the daughter of Ahmed Haji Beg, n: 
Latif Begum, who, after the Mirza’s death, was married to Khamzeh Sultan, | 
she had three sons. When I defeated the Sultans under the command of ” 
Sultan and Taimur Sultan, and took Hiss&r, these princes, as well as there chil 
the other Sultans, fell into my hands, and I set all of them at liberty. 

There was another, named Habibeh Sultan Begum, the brother’s tase oo t 
tan Arghtin. 

Of his Emirs, one was Jani Beg Duladai, the younger brother of Sultan Malek of 
Kfshghar. Sultan Abusaid Mirza conferred on him the government 2 
with the prime direction of Sultan Ahmed Mirza’s court. He was 





said, that, when he held the government of Samarkand, an 

Uzbeks, who was famous among them for his strength. The U 

champion Békeh. Jani Beg asked him, “ Why do they ca 

a Bikeh, come let us have a set-to.” The ambassador, do what he wo 
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with most extraordinary favour. Ahmed Haji Beg kept excellent horses of the breed 
termed Tipchak.! He was an admirable horseman, and most of his Tipehaiks were of 
his own breeding. Though a brave man, his generalship was not equal to his courage, 
He was careless, and left the conduct of his affairs and enterprises to his servants and 
dependants. When Baiesanghar Mirza attacked Sultan Ali Mirza in Bokhfra and 
was defeated, Ahmed Haji Beg was taken prisoner and shamefully put to death, on the 
charge of the blood of Dervish Muhammed Terkhan.* 

Another of his officers was Dervish Muhammed Terkhan, the son of Urda Bugha 
Terkhan,* and full maternal uncle of Sultan Ahmed Mirza and Sultan Mahmifid Mirza. 
He stood higher in rank and estimation with the Mirza than any other of the Begs. He 
was a good Moslem, of religious habits, and simple manners, and was constantly read- 
ing the Koran. He was very fond of chess, and played much and well. He was ex- 
tremely skilful in falconry, and excelled in flying his hawks. In the troubles between 
Sultan Ali Mirza and Baiesanghar Mirza he died, in bad repute, in the height of his 
greatness. 

Another was Abdal Ali Terkhan, a near relation of Dervish Muhammed Terkhan ; 
he married Dervish Muhammed Terkhan’s younger sister, who was the mother of 
Baki Terkhan. Though Dervish Muhammed Terkhan was his superior, not only ae- 
cording to the customs and rules of the tribe, but in rank and estimation; yet this 
haughty Pharaoh pretended to look down upon him. For some years he possessed the 
government of Bokhfra, when his servants amounted to three thousand. He main- 
tained them well and handsomely. His information and intelligence, his forms of ju- 
dicial investigation, his court, his suite, his entertainments* and levees, were all quite 
princely. He was a strict disciplinarian, tyrannical, lascivious, and haughty. Sheibani 
Khan, though he did not take service with him, lived with him for some time. Many 
of the smaller and more inconsiderable Sultans were in his service. This Abdal Ali 
Terkhan was the prime cause of the rise and progress of Sheibaini Khan’s fortune, as 
well as of the downfall and destruction of the family of the ancient Khans. 

Syed Yisef Oghlakchi was another. His grandfather was from the horde of Mo- 
ghuls. Ulugh Beg Mirza had promoted and patronized his father. He was a man of 
profound reflection and counsel, was brave, and excelled in the exercise of throwing 
the jerid.’ He was one of those who were with me when I first went to Kabul. I 


1 Round-bodied and swift.—Leypen. They are taught particular paces. 

® The Muhammedan law admitting of the doctrine of retaliation, a murderer is frequently given up to 
the avengers of blood, the nearest relations of the personemurdered, by whom he is sometimes ransomed, 
sometimes put to death with circumstances of great cruelty. 

3 The Terkhan was originally a rank among the Moghuls and Tarks, though in the time of Baber it 
had come to belong to a particular family or clan. ‘The ancient 'Terkhan was exempt from all duties ; 
he did not divide his booty even with the prince's collectors ; he could go into the royal presence with- 
out asking leave, and was to be pardoned nine times, be the fault what it would. Abul-faraj, ap. Petis 
de la Croix’s Life of Genghis, p. 49. Sée also Vie de Timur, yol. II. p. 107. He had perfect liberty of 
speech, and might say what he pleased in the royal presence. 

* The shildn was an entertainment to dependants, in which food was often distributed, instead of giving 
a regular dinner; much as the sportula was given by the Roman patroni to their clientes. 


* Both Mr Elphinstone’s Tiarki copy and the Persian read, “ He played well on the Kabiiz,” a kind 
of musical instrument. 
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showed him great attention, and indeed he was deserving of it. The first time that 1 
led my army against Hindustan, I left Syed Yisef Beg behind in Kabul, and he de- 
parted into the merey of God that same year. f bese 
There was another named Dervish Beg, of the race of Aiko Taimur Beg, who was Dervish 
a favourite of Taimur Beg’s. He was extremely attached to the reverend Khwajeh ® 
Abid-filla, was skilled in the science of music, and a good performer, He had a genins 
for poetry. When Sultan Ahmed Mirza was routed on the banks of the Chirr, he pe- 
rished in the river. R 
Another was Muhammed Mazid Terkhin, who was brother of the full blood to Der- Mubaar= 
vish Muhammed Terkhan, but younger. He was for some years Hakim or Governor ee ‘ 
of Turkestan. Sheibani Khan took Turkestin from him, He had an excellent judg- 
ment and understanding, but was impudent and yoluptuous. The second and third 
time that I took Samarkand he came to me, and I gave hima favourable reception. He 
fell inthe battle of Kil-Malek. : ‘a 
Baki Terkhan was another, the son of Abdal Ali Terkhan, and maternal cousin of Ee 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza. After his father’s death he had the government of Bokhara. 
In the time of Sultan Ali Mirza, he rose to great conse ane uit “sae 
e nted to five or six thousand. He was far from being in a proper state of subjec- 
Eo os obedience to Sultan Ali Mirza. He engaged Sheibani Khan and was defeated 
at the fort of Dabfisi, when Shiebani Khan, pursuing his advantage, took Bokhara. 
He was very fond of hawking, and is said to have had seyen hundred falcons at. ong 
time. His manners and habits were such as cannot well be described ; e was edu- 
cated and grew up in the midst of magnificence and state. As his Haitians 
benefits on Sheibani Khan, he went oyer and joined him; but that nd 
ungrateful man showed not the least return of favour or kindness for 
he had received; and Baki Terkhani departed this life in sreetey 
sery, in the country of Akhsi. i as We Sbacczs J 
Another was Sultan Hussain Arghan, _As he for some. 
of Karakfil, he was thence known by the name of Sultan H. 
a man of reflection and sound judgment, and was much wil 
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and was only the cause of his own destruction, and of the death of several innocent 
princes. 

Sultan Mahmid Mirza, as soon as he received intelligence of these events, lost no 

time in repairing to Samarkand, and mounted the throne without any kind of difficul- 
ty. He soon, however, by some of his proceedings, disgusted both high and low, sol- 
diery and subjects, who began to fall off from him. The first of these offensive acts 
regarded the Malek Muhammed Mirza, who has been mentioned, who was his uncle’s 
son, and his own son-in-law : he sent to the Gok-serai! four Mirzas, two of whom he 
suffered to live, but murdered Malek Muhammed Mirza, and another Mirza. Though 
Malek Muhammed Mirza was certainly not free from blame, the other prince had been 
guilty of no kind of fault or crime whatever. Another circumstance which added to 
his unpopularity was, that though his plan of government and general arrangements 
were laudable, and though he was naturally just, and qualified to direct the concerns 
of the revenue, being well versed in the science of arithmetic, yet his temper had some- 
thing in it tyrannical and profligate. Immediately on his arrival at Samarkand, he 
hegan arranging, on a new system, the whole of the regulations of government, inclu- 
ding the expenditure and taxes. The dependents of Khwajeh Abid-alla, who, by their 
influence, had formerly protected many poor defenceless persons from oppression, and 
delivered them from difficulties, now on the contrary suffered great hardship them- 
selves, and were exposed to much severity and oppression ; nay, this severity and harsh 
treatment were extended eyen to the family of the Khwajeh himself, What added to 
these evils was, that, as the Prince himself was tyrannical and debauched, his Begs and 
servants all faithfully imitated his example. The men of Hissar, and particularly the 
body of troops that followed Khosrou Shah; were constantly engaged in debauchery and 
drinking ; and to such a length did matters go, that when one of Khosrou Shah’s te- 
tainers had seized and carried off another man’s wife by force, on the husband’s coming 
with a complaint to Khosrou Shah, he received for answer—‘“ You have had her for 
a great many years; it is certainly but fair that he should now have her for a few 
days.” Another circumstance which disgusted the inhabitants was, that none of the 
townsmen or shop-keepers, and not even the Tarks and soldiers, could leave their 
houses, from a dread lest their children should be carried off for catamites. The people 
of Samarkand, who, for twenty-five years, during the reign of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, 
had lived in ease and tranquillity, and had seen affairs in general managed according 
to justice and law, in consequence of the influence enjoyed by the reverend Khwajeh, 
were stung to the soul at the prevalence of such unbridled licentiousness and tyranny; 
and great and small, rich and poor, lifted up their hands to heaven in supplications 
for redress, and burst out into curses and imprecations on the Mirza’s head. 


(Persian) Beware of the smoke of internal wounds ; 
For a wound, though hidden, will at last break out. 
Afflict not, if you can, even one heart, 
For a single groan is sufficient to confound a world. 


* The Gok-serai, or Green mansion, was the prison of the Princes of the house of Taimur, which 
when they entered, they were never expected to return. ‘The import of the phrase to send to Gok-serai, 
is afterwards explained. 

3 
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From the judgment that attends on such crime, tyranny, and wickedness, he did not 
reign in Samarkand above five or six months. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 900.! : ; 
Tuis year Abdal Kaddfis Beg came to me as ambassador from ‘Sultan a Alii or 
Mirza, on the occasion of the marriage of his eldest son Sultan Masatid re ie 
Begum, the second daughter of his elder brother Sultan Ahmed ree a es 
me a marriage present, consisting of almonds and pistachios of a an a ne 
ambassador, on his arrival, while he openly claimed kindred to me et - 
secretly pursued the object for which he had come, that of aaa nae Tres Y 
duty, and of gaining him over to his master’s interest, by rg eet crt eis ' 
promises. Hassan Yakub returned him a conciliatory answer, an in . - ped Serie: Hi 
over. When the ceremonial of the congratulations on the marriage be “ epee Bac 
sador took leave. In the course _ five Ais onan ae nai ems * = 
wisibly changed; he began to con uct I mself with g rence airmen 
; it was evident, that his ultimate object was to depo to ; 
ite ‘aide, pee my place. His deportment towards the bis pret 
soldiers was so highly reprehensible, that nobody could remain ign orl ; 
eof this, Khwajeh Kazi, Kasim Kochin, Ali 


hich he had formed. In consequence ae 
Taghai “Uatin Hassan, and several others who were attached to my hi 
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attempt on Akhsi; and, with that view, entered the territory of Khokén.! On recei- 
ving information of this; I dispatched several Begs with a body of troops to fall upon 
him without loss of time. The Begs having sent on some troops in advance, Hassan 
Yakub, who received intelligence of the cireumstance, fell by night on this advanced 
guard, which was separated from the main body, surrounded the quarters they had 
taken up for the night, and attacked them by discharges of arrows; but, having been 
wounded in the dark in his hinder parts, by an arrow shot by one of his own men, he 
was unable to retreat, and fell a sacrifice to his own misdeeds :—(Persian verse.) 


When thou hast done wrong, hope not to be secure against calamity ; 
For its appropriate retribution awaits every deed. 


This same year I began to abstain from forbidden or dubious meats ;* and extended 
my caution to the knife, the spoon, and the table-cloth: I also seldom omitted my 
midnight prayers. " 

In the month of the latter Rabia, Sultan Mahmfid Mirza was seized with a violent 
disorder, and, after an illness of six days, departed this life, in the forty-third year of 
his age. 

He was born in the year 857, and was the third son of Sultan Abusaid Mirza by 
the same mother as Sultan Ahmed Mirza. He was of short stature, with little beard, 
corpulent, and a very rough-hewn man in his appearance. 

As for his manners and habits, he never neglected his prayers, and his arrange- 
ments and regulations were excellent; he was well versed in calculation, and not a 
single dirhem or dinar’ of his revenues was expended without his knowledge. He was 
regular in paying the allowances of his servants; and his banquets, his donatives, the 
ceremonial of his court, and his entertainment of his dependants, were all excellent in 
their kind, and were conducted by a fixed rule and method. His dress was elegant, 
and according to the fashion on the day. He neyer permitted either the soldiery or 
people to deviate in the slightest degree from the orders or regulations which he pre- 
scribed. In'the earlier part of. his life he was much devoted to falconry, and kept a 
number of hawks; and latterly was very fond of hunting the nihilam.’ He carried his 
violence and debauchery to a frantic excess; and was constantly drinking wine. He 
kept a number of catamites; and over the whole extent of his dominions, wherever 
there was a handsome boy or youth, he used every means to carry him off, in order to 
gratify his passion. The very sons of his Begs, nay his own foster-brothers,® and the 


1 Khokan, the Khwakend of the Arabian geographers, is the modern Kokan, which lies on the road 
from Khojend to Akhsi. 

* The Musulmans have many observances regarding unlawful meats, and ceremonial defilements. 
Some of’ these are not much attended to by soldiers or men in active life. 

3 The dirhem and dinar are Persian pieces of money: the former is now of the value of about five- 
pence halfpenny; the latter of about nine shillings. . 

* Ido not know what animal the nihilam is. From its name it may perhaps be the Wéil-gau. It is 
said to be the Gawazin kohi. 

° The connexion formed between foster-brothers is always very strong in rude ages. ‘The Tiirks called 


them Gokultash, or heart of stone, to denote their uncliangeable attachment. Baber often mentions his 
Gokultashes with great affection. 
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children of his foster-brothers, he made ecatamites and employed in this way. And 

such currency did this vile practice gain in his time, that every man had his boy; im- 
somuch, that to keep a catamite was thought to be a creditable thing, and not to have a” 
one was regarded as rather an imputation on a man’s spirit. Asa judgment upon him 

for his tyranny and deprayity, all his sons were cut off in their youth. : 

He had a turn for versifying, and composed a Diwan; but his poetry is flat and in- His genius. 
sipid: and it is surely better not to write at all than to write in that style. He wasof L 
an unbelieving disposition, and treated Khwajeh Abid-dllah very ill. He was, inshort, F 
aman equally devoid of courage and of modesty. He kept about him a number of 
buffoons and scoundrels, who acted their vile and disgraceful tricks in the face of the 
court, and even at publie audiences. He spoke ill, and his enunciation was often quite 7 
unintelligible. P F 

He fought two battles, both of them with Sultan Hussain Mirza; the first at Aster&- His wars. 
bad,! in which he was defeated; the second in the territory of Andekhid,? at a place 
named Chekman,? in which likewise he was defeated. He went twice on a religious 
war against KAferistén* on the south of Badakhshin; on which account he used in the’ 

Toghra® of his Firmins the style of Sultan Mahmid Ghazi. ee 4G 

Sultan Abusaid Mirza bestowed on him Asterabad, and, after the unfortunate His ¢ domi- 

business of Irak, he repaired to Khorasan. At that erisis Kamber Ali Beg, the Hakim o 
of Hissir, who, according to orders which he had received from Sultan Abusaid 
Mirza, was conducting the army of Hindustén towards Irak to the assistance of that 
prince, had got as far as Khorasin, where he joined Sultan Mahmid Mirza. The: 
people of Khorasan, immediately on hearing the report of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s ap- 7 
rose in revolt, and drove Sultan Mahmid Mirza out of Khorasdins wher 
he repaired to Sultan Ahmed Mirza at Samarkand. A few months after, 
Khosrou Shah, and some other officers, under the direction of Ahmed 
off Sultan Mahmad Mirza, and fled with him to Hissar, to Kamber 
time downward, Kohlugha, with all the countries to the south of the 
as Termez, Cheghfnian, Hissar, Khultan, Kindez, 

far as the mountain of Hindikfsh, remained in the 

Mirza. On the death of his elder brother Su n 
tories also fell into his hands. = entire 
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gum, the grand-daughter’ of Mir Buztirg. He went to the merey of the Almighty in his 

pen Was father’s lifetime, at the age of thirteen, The other son was Sultan Weis Mirza, whose 

"mother, Sultan Nigar Khanum, was a daughter of Yunis Khan, and the younger 
sister of my mother. The transactions of these four Mirzas will be detailed in the 

succeeding years. 

Hisdaugh. Of the daughters, three were by the same mother with Baiesanghar Mirza; the eld- 
ich est of whom Sultan Mahmiid Mirza gave in marriage to Malek Muhammed Mirza, 
the son of his paternal uncle Manucheher Mirza. By Khanzideh Begum, the grand- 

daughter of Mir Buztirg, he had five daughters, the eldest of whom, after the death of 

_ Sultan Mahmtid Mirza, was given to Ababeker Kashghari. The second daughter was 

Begeh Begum, whom Sultan Hussain Mirza, when he besieged Hissar, engaged to 

Haider Mirza, his son by Payendeh Sultan Begum, a daughter of Abusaid Mirza; 

after which he made peace and raised the siege. The third daughter was Ak-Begum. 

When Sultan Hussain Mirza advanced against Kundez, Omar-Sheikh Mirza serit his 

son Jehangir Mirza with the army of Andejin to succour the place; at which time 

A.D, 1504. the fourth princess was betrothed to Jehangir Mirza. In the year 910, when Baki 
Cheghaniaini came and met me on the banks of the Amu, these Begums were with 

their mothers in Termez, and they all of them came along with the wife of Baki Che- 
ghanidni and accompanied me; and, on our reaching Kohmerd, Jehangir Mirza mar- 

ried his bride. They had one daughter, who is at present with her grandmother 
Khanzideh Begum in Badakhshan. The fifth daughter was Zeineb Sultan Begum. 

whom, when I took Kabul, I married, at the instance of my mother, Kutluk Nigat 
Khanum. We did not agree very well; two or three years after our marriage she was 

seized with the small-pox, which carried her off. Another of Sultan Mahmid Mirza’s 
daughters was Makhdim Sultan Begum, who was the elder sister of Sultan Ali Mir- 

za, by the same mother. She is now in Badakhshan. His other two daughters iene 


by concubines; the name of the one was Rajeb Sultan, that of the other Moheb 
Sultan. 
eas The chief of his wives was Khanzideh Begum,! the daughter of Mir Buzfirg of 
Begum.  Termez, to whom the Mirza was strongly attached, and who was the mother of Sultan 
at Masafid Mirza. The Mirza was deeply afflicted at her death. After that event he 
Khanzidch Married the grand-daughter of Mir Buztirg, the daughter of a brother of Khanzideh 
Bc Begum. She also was called Khanzfideh Begum, and she was the mother of five 
resuth daughters and one son, Ariother of his wives was Pasheh Begum, the daughter of 
Ali Shir Beg Beharlu, one of the Begs of the Turkoman Horde of the Black Sheep. 
She had been married before to Muhammedi Mirza, the son of Jehin-shih Mirza Ba- 
rani, a Turkoman of the Black Sheep. At the period when Uzun Hassan, who was a 
Turkoman of the White Sheep, took Azerbiejan and Irak from the family of Jehan- 
shah Mirza, the sons of Ali Shir Beg, with four or five thousand families of the Turko- 
mans of the Black Sheep, entered the service of Sultan Abusaid Mirza. After the 
defeat of the Sultan, they found their way to the countries north of the Amu: and 


* It is to be remembered that Sultan Mahmiid Mirza had two wives of the name of Khanzideh Be- 
gum, the one the daughter, the other the grand-daughter of Mir Buzirg. 
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when Sultan Mahmfd Mirza went from Samarkand to Hissar, they entered his ser- 

vice. It was at that time that the Mirza married this Pasheh Begum, who was the = 
mother of one of his sons and three of his daughters. Another of his wives was Sultan Sultan Ni- 
Nigir Khanum, whose extraction has already been mentioned in the account of the er . 
Khans. Saas #33 

He had many concubines and handmaids, the principal of whom was Zohreh Begi His concu- 
Agha, an Uzbek, whom he had taken in the lifetime of Sultan Abusaid Mirza. She 
was the mother of one son and one daughter. By two of his numerous handmaids, he 
had the two daughters who Have already been mentioned. } 

The first of his Begs was Khosrou Shah,’ who was from Turkestan, of a tribe of His Begs. 
Kipchak. In his youth he had been in the service of the Terkhan Begs, nay, had been Boer 7 
acatamite. He next was in the service of Mazid Beg Arghiin, who treated him with “| 
great favour. He accompanied Sultan Mahmid Mirza in the disastrous expedition 
into Irak; and, during the course of the retreat, did him such acceptable service, that 
the Mirza gave him high marks of his regard. He afterwards rose to an exceeding 
height of power. In the time of Sultan Mahmfid Mirza, his dependants amounted to 
the number of five or six thousand. From the banks of the Amu to the mountain 
Hindaktish, the whole country, except Badakhshan, depended on him, and he enijoy- 
ed the whole revenues of it. He was remarkable for making a very extensive distri- 
bution of victuals, and for his liberality. Though a Tirk, he applied his attention to 
the mode of raising his revenues, and he spent them liberally as they were collected. > 
After the death of Sultan Mahmid Mirza, in the reign of that prince’s sons, he reach- : ¥ 
ed the highest pitch of greatness, and indeed became independent, and his retainers 
rose to the number of twenty thousand. Though he prayed regularly, and abstained 
from forbidden foods, yet he was black-hearted and vicious, of mean understand ding, 
and slender talents, faithless, and a traitor. For the sake of pee 
pomp of this vain world, he put out the eyes of one, and murdered ther o 
of the benefactor, in whose service he had been; and. by whom | 
sed and protected; rendering himself accursed of God, @ a 
of exeeration and shame till the day of final a 
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a night attack on the enemy with a handful of unarmed men, contrary to all rule, b es. “ 
accomplished nothing; and indeed what could he expected from an attempt tht ie 
a mighty army with such inferior force? Being hotly pursued by some light- ie 
horse, he threw himself into the river, and was drowned. “2 ii 

Ayab. Another was Ayfb, who had served Sultan Abusaid Mirza in the band of Kh 
sin Youths. He was a man of courage, and was Beg Utke (or governor) to Daina 


Begs of Samarkand and Hissar having met and consulted together, sent an express to Baicsen- ~ 
Baiesanghar Mirza, who was in Bokhira, and, bringing him to Samarkand, placed fir 
on the throne. When Baiesanghar became king he was only eighteen yee 

At this crisis, Sultan Mahmiid Khan, at the instigation and by the advice of 
Jdneid Birlis and some of the chief men of Samarkand, advanced with an army ; 
that capital, as far as Kanbii, which lies in the territory of Samarkand, Ba 


ghar Mirza. He was moderate in his table and as g 
Sultan Mahmid Mirza having called him eee! en wh eel elie turn, Mirza, with the utmost activity and vigour, led out a strong and well-appointed body 
him. 4 3 pithet stuck to of troops, and engaged him not far from Kanbai. Haider Gokultash, who was the — 
Wali. Wali a r of : , eat pillar of the Moghul army, and commanded the advanced guard, had dismounted — 
He oe ratio iad brother of the full blood of Khosrou Shah, ak ail his men, vitaeaas actively employed in shooting their arrows.? The instant 
that Sultan Masatid Mica Ww. a Sis hemnyes by the instigation of this man, that the resolute mailed warriors of Samarkand and Hissar charged keenly on horse- 
in the habit of speaking ill a seis Bi epenriean Mirza put todeath. He was back, the whole of Haider Gokultish’s division, which had dismounted, was ridden — 
menial aT PEE hes OSBVALY body behind their backs. He was a foul-tongued, down and trampled under the horses’ feet. After the discomfiture of this body, the 
i laa sel ~conceited, seatter-brained fellow. He never approved of any thing or rest of the army no longer made a stand, but were totally defeated. A vast num- but is 
any person; but himself or his own. When I separated Khosrou Shah from his ser- ber of Moghuls perished ; so many of them were beheaded in the presence of Baiesan- teste 
vants in the country of Kundez, in the vicinity of Kilkai and Doshi, and dismissed him, ghar Mirza, that they were forced three several times to shift his pavilion, ae — 
i Jadty oe 


Wali, from dread of the Uzbeks, went to AnderA Sira i it.? 
Z 5 erab and Sirab. The Aimaks of uence of the heaps of slain that lay before it. ca 
Quarters defeated and plundered him, and he afterwards came to Kabul wiltiche ; ‘At this same time Ibrahim Saru, who was of the tribe of Minkaligh, inline 
permission. Wali subsequently went to Muhammed Sheibani Khan, who ord dl 'Y brought up from his infancy in my mother’s service, and had attained the ity o 
head to be struck off in Samarkand. , ered his Beg, but who had afterwards been dismissed on account of some misd aan os 

Sheikh Ab- Another of his chiefs was Sheikh-Abdulla BirlA . tered the fort of Asfera, read the Khutbeh (or public prayer for the ‘in the: ” 
dullaBirlés. 1 mmed’s daughter,! who, by the LS ae eeoody oe Shak Sulta in Mu- ae of Baiesanghar Mirza, and commenced open hostilities against me. In the month . 
and Ababeker Mirza. He wore his frock en “ o Sultan Mahmiid Khan of Shabin I made the army mount, and marched to quell the revolt of Thrahim a, a 3 

sin ediately 6h as: 



























‘ait and tightened by a belt. He was and-in the end of the month Jeame to my ground and invested the place. 


an upright, unaffected man. ph ; 
Mahmid Another was Mahmfid Birla “cen < our arrival, the young warriors, in the wantonness of enterprise, i 
Bills. ed the rank of ‘Bog in carer pve of the Birlases of Nundak. He had attain- Bie the fost of the walls; mounted a rampart that had been recently 
territories of Irak, he gave Ker See ene nue When that prince subdued the entered and took an outwork tha had just been finished. Syed 
Me licker Wine cdeteec this Mahméd Birlas; and at a later period, this day acted the most distinguished part, pushed on before the oth 
Purkomans of the Blk Shoe nny at Beg Axghin, and the Boge of the jaid about him with his seymitar, Sultan Ahmed Tambol, and M 
ra eer te eke came against Sultan Mahmiid Mirza at Hissar, and ghii, also wielded their seymitars gallantly ; but Syed K 0 
Sr i a i aa to his elder brother, Mahm(id Birlds refused to surrender prize of valour). The Uldsh (or prize of valour) is an an 
eee ‘Af +e aoe hn i a ie Tle was a poet, and composed a Diwan. among the Moghuls. In every entertainment and feast, 
Shah expel- and seized hi A ieeneriethy Khosroa Shah wished to conceal the event, ed himself by the gallant use of his sword, ta 
Jed from wed upon the treasure. How was it possible that such an event could remain I went to Shahrokhia to visit my mate is 


Samarkand. concealed ? It was instantly noised about among all the towns-people and inhabitants claimed and received the Ulfsh. In this first, day 


wie markt a hat day happened to be a great festival ; the soldiery and citizens, was struck with an arrow from a cross oe 

a g a auituously, fell upon Khosrou Shah. Ahmed Haji Beg and the Terkhan the enterprise without armour, sever 
gs, having allayed the tumult, sent off Khosrou Shah towards Hissir. Sultan Mah- 1 Leyden has, én tirowing up 

e) Acai FU 2 






miidi Minzastn Wis Test A Hees 4 ; 
phe Wises ots lifetime, had given Hissar to his eldest son Sultan Masad Mirza, would admit of it. ee ‘ vine salt 
ony ee ie aletenizber Mirza, and sent them away to their governments, so that, C= 
» neither of them was at hand. After the expulsion of Khosrou Shah, the a arilosk isan Arabian ss 
; ' @ with the Aristeia of | 
Shah Sultan Muhammed, King of Badakhshn, has already been mentioned as the father of Shah “Pavatkeh. 
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Ibrahim Saéru had with him a cross-bow man, who shot astonishingly well, I never 
met with his equal, he wounded a great many of my people. After the surrender of 
the castle, he entered into my service. 

‘As the siege drew out to some length, orders were given to construct, in two or 
three places, the works called Sir-Aob,' to run mines, and to use every exertion to get 
ready whatever machines or works were wanted for pushing on the siege. The siege 
lasted forty days; but, at last, Ibrahim Saru, being reduced to the last extremity, 
made his offers of unlimited submission through the medium of Khwéjeh Mouléna 
Kazi; and, in the month of Shawal, having come out and presented himself before me 
with a seymitar suspended from his neck,” delivered up the fort. 

Khojend had, for a long period, belonged to Omar-Sheikh Mirza, but, during the 
wars at the close of his reign, it had been occupied by Sultan Ahmed Mirza. As I had 
advanced so near it, I determined, situated as matters were, to proceed against it. 
Abdal Wahab Shaghawal, the father of Mir Moghul, commanded in the place; and, 
immediately on my approach, without making any difficulty, surrendered the fortress. 

At this period, Sultan Mahmfid Khan happened to be in Shahrokhia. Some time 
before, when Sultan Ahmed Mirza advanced into the territory of Andejin, the Khan, 
on his side, laid siege to Akhsi, as has been mentioned. It occurred to me, that, as 
we were now so near, and as he stood in the relation of a father and elder brother to 
me,’ I ought.to go and pay him my respects, and dispel from his mind any misunder- 
standing that might exist in consequence of past events; a line of conduet which I 
perceived would be attended with this farther advantage, that it would enable me to 
form a nearer and better idea of the real state of things at his court. 

Having formed this resolution, I went on, and waitedgon the Khan in the neighbour- 
hood of Shahrokhia,! in a garden which had been laid out by Haider Beg. The Khan 
was seated in a pavilion erected in the middle of the garden. Immediately on enter- 
ing it, I made three low bows. The Khan returned my salutation by rising from his 
seat and embracing me; after which I went back and again bowed once; when the 
Khan, inviting me forward, placed me by his side, showing me every mark of affec- 
tion and kindness. In the course of one or two days afterwards, I set out hy way of 
Kundezlik and Amini,’ and proceeded towards Akhsi and Andejiin. When I arrived 
at Akhsi, I went and visited the tomb of my father. Leaving Akhsi, on a Friday, 
about noon-day prayers, I proceeded towards Andejan, by the route of Bend-Salar, and 
arrived between evening and bed-time prayers. The road by Bend-Salar is nine far- 
sangs. 


1 Sir-kob is a framework constructed of carpentry, or a mound of earth, equal in height to the wall, 
or overtopping it. 

2 ‘This usage is to show that the person so coming surrenders at discretion, and considers himself as 
ready for execution. : 

5 ‘As the remains of the patriarchal system were still strong among the Moghuls and Turks, great re- 
spect was paid to the father or chief person of the family ; and the forms of this respect subsisted, both 
in language and ceremony, long after the reality had ceased. 

4 Shahrokhia, formerly Benaket, stands on the Sirr, between Khojend and Tashkend. . 

® The road by Kundezlik and Amani seems to haye been that generally pursued in going from either 
‘Tashkend or Shahrokhia to Akhsi. 

: 3 
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Among the inhabitants of the wilds of the country of Andejan, there is one tribe, Planders 
named Jagrag, which is very numerous, consisting of five or six thousand families. They tre: Japa 
reside in the mountains that lie between Ferghana and Kashghar. They haye great 
numbers of horses and sheep; and on these mountains, instead of the common ox, 
they have the Kités, or mountain ox, in great numbers; and as they inhabit moun- 
tains difficult of access, they will not pay tribute. Having, therefore, given Kasim 
Beg the command of a strong force, I dispatched him against the Jagrag, to seize 
some of their property, that there might be something to give the troops. Kasim Beg 
accordingly proceeded against them, and took twenty thousand sheep and fifteen hun- 
dred horses, which were divided among the soldiers of the army. 

After the return of the army from the country of the Jagrag, I proceeded against Marches 
Uratippa, which had long been subject to Omar-Sheikh Mirza, but had been lost the Case 
year of his death. It was at present held for Baiesanghar Mirza by his younger bro- 
ther, Sultan Ali Mirza. Sultan Ali Mirza, on receiving information of my approach, 
escaped alone to the hill-country of Masikha, leaving his governor, Sheikh Zilnin, in 
Uratippa. While on the road, after I had passed Khojend, I dispatched Khalifa as my 
enyoy to Sheikh Zilnfin, to communicate with him; but that wrong-headed man, in- 
stead of returning a suitable answer, seized on Khalifa, and gave orders that he should 
be put to death. Such, however, was not the pleasure of God; and Khalifa escaped, 
and, two or three days afterwards, returned back to me, naked and on foot, after 
having endured a thousand distresses and hardships. I went forward, and entered the 
territory of Uratippa; but as winter was now near at hand, the inhabitants had taken 
in all their grain and provender for that season, 80 that in a few days I was obliged 
to march back on my return to Andejan. After my departure, the Khan’ 's people “ti 
attacked Uratippa, and the inhabitants being unable to resist, were obliged to surb a 
render the city. The Khan gave Uratippa to Muhammed Hussain Korkin, in) 
hands it remained from that time till the year 908.' a "4 ae 7 
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brother, Wali, to join Masatid’s army.’ Sultan Hussain Mirza spent the greater part 
of the winter on the banks of the river, without being able to effect a passage. Fi. 
nally, however, being an experienced and intelligent general, and full of expedients, 
he marched up the river towards Kundez; and, after having by this maneuvre put the 
opposite army off their guard, he dispatched Abdallatif Bakhshi, who was an excellent 
officer, with five or six hundred chosen men, down to the passage of Kilif. Before the 
enemy were apprized of his motions, Abdallatif Bakhshi had made good his passage 
with his whole party at the ferry of Kilif,? and fortified a position on the opposite bank 
of the river. When this intelligence reached Sultan Masafid Mirza, in spite of the 
warmest instances of Khosrou Shah’s brother Wali, who strongly urged an imme- 
diate attack on that part of the enemy’s army which had passed, the Sultan, either 
from want of courage, or misled by the advice of Baki Cheghaniani, who hated 
Wali, would not march against them, but, breaking up in terror and confusion, took 
the road to Hissir. Sultan Hussain Mirza having passed the river, detached Bedia- 
ez-Zeman Mirza, Ibrahim Hussain Mirza, Muhammed Wali Beg, and Zilnfin Ar- 
ghin, without loss of time, against Khosrou Shah, and sent Muhammed Berenduk 
Birlas against Khutlin; whilst he himself advanced upon Hissir. On learning the 
news of his near approach, Sultan Masai Mirza no longer thought himself safe even 
in Hissar; but flying up the river Kamrifid,® by way of Sireték, went to join his 
younger brother Baiesanghar Mirza, in Samarkand. Wali drew off towards Khutlan; 
while Baki Cheganifni, Mahmfid Birlds, and Sultan Ahmed, the father of Kuch Beg, 
fortified themselves in Hissar. Khamzeh Sultan and Mehedi Sultan, who, several 
years before, had separated themselves from SheibAni Khan, and had been entertained 
in the service of Sultan Mahmfd Mirza, with a body of Uzbeks; and Muhammed 
Doghlet and Sultan Hussain Doghlet, who, with a band of Moghuls, had settled in 
the country of Hissar, all now, in this general dispersion, retired towards Karatigin. 
Sultan Hussain Mirza being informed of these proceedings, dispatched Abul Hassan 
Mirza with a body of troops to the valley of Kamrfid, in pursuit of Sultan Masatid 
Mirza. They overtook him at the pass, but were able to effect nothing of importance. 
Mirza Beg Feringi distinguished himself by his bravery. The Sultan also dispatched 
Ibrahim Terkhan and Yakub Aytb with a considerable detachment, against Khamzeh 
Sultan and the Moghuls, who had taken refuge in Karatigin. The detachment having 
overtaken them in that country, an engagement ensued, and Sultan Hussain Mirza’s 
troops were defeated. The greater part of the Begs were dismounted and taken pri- 
soners, but afterwards suffered to depart. Khamzeh Sultan, Mehedi Sultan, and Ma- 
mak Sultan, the son of Khamzeh Sultan, Muhammed Doghlet, who was afterwards 
better known by the name of Muhammed Hiss4ri, Sultan Hussain Doghlet, and such 


1 Sultan Musatid Mirza, it will be recollected, was the eldest son of Sultan Mahmiid Mirza, whom he 
had nominally succeeded in the sovereignty of Hissar and the adjoining countries. The real authority 
was in the hands of Khosrou Shah. 

® Kilif is on the Amu, below Termez. ‘The expression rather imports ford of Kilif, but it may be 
doubted if there is any ford so low down. 

? The Kamrdd river descends from the Kara-tagh mountains, flowing S. E. towards Hissar. 
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of the Uzbeks as depended on the Sultans, along with the Moghuls who had settled in 
the country of Hissar, and who had been in the service of Saltan Mahmid Mirza, after 
giving me due notice of their approach, came to Andejan, in the month of Ramzan. Mesias 
On this occasion I received them sitting on a toshak, according to the custom of the aaa 
sovereigns of the house of Taimur, When Khamzeh Sultan, with Mehedi Sultan and 

Mamak Sultan entered, I rose to do them honour, and descending from the toshak, 
embraced them, and placed them on my right hand on a baghish.! A body of 
Moghuls, commanded by Muhammed Hissari, also came and entered into my service. 

Sultan Hussain Mirza having invested the fort of Hissir, encamped and busied pee 
himself, without rest or intermission, night and day, in running mines, in assaulting besieges 
the fort, in battering it with shot? and planting cannon. Mines were run in four or Hissr. 
five places. The mine which advanced towards the city-gate having made great pro- 
gress; the besieged countermined, discovered it, and from above introduced smoke 
upon those in the mine:* the besiegers, on observing this, instantly closed up the hole 
of the mine. This was no sooner effected than the smoke was forced back on the be- 
sieged, who were obliged to retreat in their turn, nearly suffocated. At length having 
brought pitchers of water, they poured them into the mine, and droye out the er 
gers. On another occasion, a party of active warriors having sallied out from bis 
attacked a party of the besiegers who were stationed at the mine, and droye them 
- the north side, again, where the Mirza in person was encamped, a battering 

piece was set a-going, which threw such a multitude of stones, that one of the towers 
a shaken, and fell about bed-time prayers. A party of warriors, with ae rl 
alacrity, asked permission to storm, which the Mirza refused to on ae 
the night was too dark. Before morning, however, the partie : pe: am 
tower, so that then no attack was practicable. For two oe a“ e wo pris 
a half, nothing was attended to except pushing on the work, the running 


the raising of works‘ to overtop the wall, and discharging of stones. These ee ‘ 
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if they were not double the number of Khosrou Shah’s party, were at least one and 

a half times the number, consulting only their own comfort and safety, did not dare to 

leave their trenches. Khosrou Shah’s force, good and bad, great and small, might 
perhaps amount to four or five thousand. And this Khosrou Shah, who, for the a 
of this fleeting, unstable world, and for the vanity of being attended by a set of faith 
less servants, did so many bad actions, earned such a portion of infamy, and was guilty 
of so much tyranny and injustice; who seized so many extensive countries, and i 
tertained so many adherents and soldiers, that, at last, his army amounted _ twent 
or thirty thousand men, while the countries and districts which he had occupied “s 
ceeded in extent those of his sovereign and his Mirzas, in the whole course of his life, 
had only this’ one exploit to boast of, to entitle him or his adherents to lay claim ‘ 
the praise of generalship or bravery; while those who did not venture out of their 
trenches from fear, became notorious for want of spirit, and their cowardice passed 
into a standing reproach. sis 
' Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza, having deeamped, halted after some marches at Talikan! 
in the Ulugh Bagh Khosrou Shah remained in the fort of Kundez, and sent hi 
brother Wali with a chosen body of well-appointed troops to Ishkamish 2 Fall and in 
skirts of that hill-country, to hang upon the rear of the enemy, and 4 Huenae ‘s 
their march. On one occasion Mohib Ali Korehi, eantetvpariaal by a body of all 
armed warriors, having fallen in with a party of the enemy on the banks iil rive 
of Khutlin,* completely discomfited them. On another oceasion he again attacked s 
party of their troops, and returned, after dismounting some of their Ai and cuttin, 
off a few heads. In emulation of these exploits, Sidim Ali Derban pa his youn, * 
brother Kuli Beg, with Behlul Ayub and a party of spirited young ne ict oo 
taken the army of Khorasin at Amberkoh, near Khwajeh Changal,° ctianged ies on 
their march, but without Success; and Sidim and Kuli Baba, with a whole bod: 
of their followers, were dismounted and made prisoners.® a 

When news of these transactions reached Sultan Hussain Mirza, whose army, beside: 
was not without apprehensions on account of the spring rains of Hissir. a ‘ci 
up a peace; in consequence of which Mahmiid Birlas having come out of the re and 
being met on the part of the besiegers by Haji Pir BekAwal with a few great lords; 
and such musicians and singers as were to be got being collected, the eldest dau, iter 
of Sultan Mahmtid Mirza by Khanzideh Begum was given fis marriage to Haider 
Mirza, who was the son of Sultan Hussain Mirza by Payendeh Sultan Begum, and 
grand-son of Sultan Abusaid Mirza by one of his daughters; after which the Sultan 
broke up from Hissar and took the route of Kundez. 
Having reached Kundez, he drove in all the enemy’s parties, and set about making 


1 Talikan lies nearly 60 miles high the ri 
2 That is, the rake Garden. daa et 


* Ishkamish lies higher up the 1 i i 
a eee meen the Aksera river than Kundez, on the Bangi branch of it. ae 


eet Changal lies on the Yalikan river about fourteen miles below that place. F a an 
he above paragraph is not in Dr Leyden’s manuscript, and is taken from the other copies. 
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his arrangements for the siege; but Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza having int 
ator, a peace was concluded; and, all prisoners made on both sides 
livered up, the army retired. 

The elevation of Khosrou Shah, and all his subsequent doings, so much out 
sphere, were entirely owing to the two expeditions of Sultan Hussain Mirza to r 
him, and to the retreat of that monarch without effecting his purpose. 

When Sultan Hussain Mirza reached Balkh, in order the better to watch the 
tates of Maweralnaher, he gave Balkh to Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza, and the pre 
AsterAbad to Muzaffer Hussain Mirza; and made them both kneel at the sa 
for the grant of these provinces. This arrangement gave great offence to 
ZemAn,? and was the original cause of his engaging in a long series of rebellio 
revolts. = 

In the same month of RamzAn, the rebellion of the Terkhans broke out in Sa- 
markand. It was occasioned by the conduct of Baiesanghar Mirza, who held much 
greater intercourse with the Begs and soldiers of Hissar, and behaved | s t 
with much more confidence and familiarity, than he did towards those of § 
Sheikh Abdulla Birlas was a Beg of high rank, and prime minister; such \ 
timacy and attachment subsisting between his sons and the | 
the appearance of standing to each other in the relation of mi s 
gave great offence to the Terkhiin Begs, and to several of the nobl 
so that in the end Dervish Muhammed Terkhan leaving Bokhara, brough 
Mirza from Karshi,’ proclaimed him king, and advanced along with him to | 
to the New Garden,* where Baiesanghar Mirza then resided. Hay 
prince by stratagem, they separated him from his servants and | 
him to the citadel, and put the two Mirzas in one place. Abou 

had a consultation, and came to the severe resolution of D 
serai. Baiesanghar Mirza, pers ee 
on the north-east of the palace ean Mankhansem 
while Muhammed Kuli Kochin and Hassan Sherbetchi : 
the back part of this house, into which the Mirza | 
has been mentioned, there was a door. 
sage out, but which had been closed u 
trived to throw down some of the bric 
on the Ghadfer side of the bastion, a 
over the dotihi® or parapet wall. H 
of Khwajehka Khwajeh. Those who 
tered to look after him, foun th 
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Next morning the Terkhans collected round the house of Khwajehka Khwajeh, do- 
manding the prince; but the Khwajeh refused to deliver him up; while they, on the 
other hand, dared not seize him by foree, the Khwajeh’s influence being too great to 
permit them to make such an attempt. After one or two days, Khwajeh Abul Maka- 


Theinhabi- rim, Ahmed Haji Beg, and some others of the Begs and soldiers, with a multitude of 


ae the town’s-people rising tumultuously, brought away the Mirza from the Khwajeh’s 


Re house, and besieged Sultan Ali Mirza and the Terkhans in the citadel, which they 
were unable to hold out for a single day. Muhammed Mazid Terkhan escaping by the 
gate of the four roads,' proceeded to Bokhara; while Sultan Ali Mirza, with Dervish 
Muhammed Terkhan, fell into the hands of the assailants, . 

Baiesanghar Mirza was in Ahmed Haji Beg’s house when Dervish Muhammed Ter- 
khan was brought in. One or two questions were put to him, to which he gave no 
satisfactory answer; and indeed the business in which he had been engaged was not 
such as admitted of it. He was ordered to be put to death. He showed a want of 
firmness, and clung to a pillar ;? but this did not save him, and he received his punish- 

Sultan Ali ment. Sultan Ali Mirza was ordered to be conducted to Gok-serai, and to have the 

a Gokse, Mil or fire-pencil applied to his eyes. The Gok-serai is one of the palaces which Tai- 

rii; mur Beg built ;* it is situated in the citadel of Samarkand. It is remarkable on this 
account, that every prince of the race of Taimur who is elevated to the throne, mounts 
it at this place; and every one who loses his life for aspiring to the throne loses it here. 
Insomuch, that it has passed into a common expression, that such a prince has been 
conducted to the Gok-serai, a hint which is perfectly well understood to mean, that he 
has been put to death. Sultan Ali Mirza was accordingly carried to Gok-serdi, and 
had the fire-pencil applied to his eyes; but whether it happened from the surgeon’s 
want of skill, or from intention, no injury was done to them, Without disclosing this 

but escapes, circumstance, he went to Khwajeh Yahia’s house, and, after two or three days, fled, 
and joined the Terkhans at Bokhara. From this period an enmity subsisted between 
the sons of the reverend Khwajeh Abid-ulla, for the elder became the spiritual guide of 
the elder prince, and the younger of the younger. In a few days Khwijeh Yahia fol- 
lowed him to Bokhara. 

eu erate Baiesanghar Mirza, having collected an army, advanced towards Bokhara against 

ghar Mirza, Sultan Ali Mirza; but when he arrived in the vicinity of that city, Sultan Ali Mirza 
and the Terkhin Begs, having arrayed their force, marched out, and a trifling action 
ensued, which terminated in favour of Sultan Ali Mirza, Baiesanghar Mirza being 


1 Derwizeh chehdr-raheh.” 

? Probably with a reference to the usage of the Tartars and Arabs, with whom the pole that supports 
the tent is sacred and considered as a sanctuary ; a reverence in some situations transferred to the pillar 
of a house. 

5 Tt is curious that though Gok-serdi, the green palace, is here said to be one of the palaces built by Tai- 
mur Beg, we are told by Petis de la Croix, Hist. of Genghis Can, p. 171, that that conqueror put to 
death Gayer Khan, who made the brave defence of Otrar, in the palace of Gheueserai, and the same fact 
is repeated p. 227, and said to have taken place in Gheueserai, without the city of Samarkand. Perhaps 

©  Taimur Beg only rebuilt the palace, or the proverbial saying, applied by a later historian, may haye pro- 
"duced the mistake. 
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defeated. Ahmed Haji Beg was taken prisoner, with a number of his | 
greater part of whom were put to death. The male and female servan 
Dervish Muhammed Terkhan, under pretence of revenging ‘the blood of t 
put Ahmed Haji Beg to a miserable death. Sultan Ali Mirza pursued 
i far as Samarkand. u 
RaHAE AT gence reached me at eal in the eed aries 
ounted and set out with my army to attemp! ‘ 
pi I Pistia Hussain Mirza had retired from Hissar and Kundez, ending ole m 
Masafid Mirza and Khosrou Shah had recovered from hain alarm, Sultan is 
Mirza now likewise, on his side, advanced by Shehrsebz, in order to assert his 
tensions to Samarkand. Khosrou Shah sent his younger brother be to ree 
the Mirza. For three or four months Samarkand was thus oo * sides 5 
when Khwijeh Yahia came to me from Sultan Ali Mirza, eo ae : for ere : 
and confederacy between us, and managed matters so successfully 3 pansax n 
ference was agreed upon. I therefore moved with my army three or te farsan; 
on the Soghd side of Samarkand, and he also came ak bf aed rection: 
his army towards the same place. Sultan Ali Mirza a oes 
four or five persons, and I on mine with the ba at 2 re hi 7 
horseback in the midst of the river Kohik; and ter a “: ee 
towards his own side and I to mine. On that occasion vane aa 
hammed Saleh, who were with the Khwajeh. tiletes Fi rer | 
on this oceasion; but Mulla Binai* was aby ‘or pm 
After this conference with Sultan Ali Mirza, me a Neer ° 
ing, and great scarcity prevailed in the oe ne sae 
and Sultan Ali Mirza to Bokhéira. Sultan a jirza | 
the daughter of Shiekh Abdulla Bae pe i 
ambition, returned to Hissar. Nay, this i i 
d. 3 4 ? a 
pete this time Mehedi Sultan Aled rani 
went to Samarkand; and Khamzeh Sultan, hi : 
from Ramin and repaired to ae * 


1 'The month of Shawal A. H. 901, basins 

+ Or Kesh, S.E. of Senna aki : 
teen miles; the | has # 

‘ i Soruetiae account of Mulla Bindi 

Hussain Mirza’s Court. IHieiyeesid 
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THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 902. ! 


Dorine this winter the affairs of Baiesanghar Mirza had attained their most pros- 
perous situation, Abdal Kerim Ashret having advanced on the part of Sultan Ali 
Mehedi Mirza to Kéfin and its environs, Mehedi Sultan issued from Samarkand with Baiesan- 
Sultan de. : *: ‘ 
feats Abdal ghar Mirza’s light troops, and attacked him by surprise. Abdal Kerim Ashret and 
Kerlm. “‘Mehedi Sultan having met face to face, engaged each other with their scymitars, Ab- 
dal Kerim’s horse fell with him, and, as he was in the act of rising, Mehedi Sultan 
struck a blow that severed his wrist ; after which he took him prisoner and completely 
defeated the invaders. These Sultans, however, perceiving that the affairs of Samar- 
kand and the court of the Mirzas were in complete disorder, availed themselves of their 
foresight and went off to join Sheibani Khan. 
Elated by the issue of this skirmish, the men of Samarkand assembled and marched 
out in array to meet Sultan Ali Mirza. Baiesanghar Mirza advanced to Sirepfil, and 
Unsuceess- Sultan Ali Mirza to Khwajeh Kardzin. At this same time, Khwajeh Abul Makérim, 


en with Weis Laghari, Muhammed Bakir, and Mir Kasim Dfildai, who were of the. Begs 


Rokhara. of Andejin, acting on the advice of KhwAjeh Murad, set out one night with a party of 
the household and retainers of Baiesanghar Mirza, intending to surprise Bokhara. Be- 
fore they reached the city, however, the people of Bokhara were alarmed, and the at- 
tempt failed; so that they were obliged to return back without effecting anything. 

Batre ‘In my conference with Sultan Ali Mirza, it had been settled, that, in the summer, 


against Sa- he should advance from Bokhfra, and I from Andejan, to form the siege of Samar- 
ay kand. According to this agreement, in the month of Ramzan, I mounted, and pro- 
* ceeded from Andejan to Yar-Llik, where, having received information that the Mirzas 

were lying front to front, I dispatehed Tilfin Khwijeh Moghul, with two or three 

hundred skirmishers, to advance on them with all expedition. By the time that they 

got near, Baiesanghar Mirza being apprized of our approach, broke up and retreated 

in great disorder. The detachment, that same night, having overtaken their rear, 

killed a number of men with their arrows, took a great many prisoners, and acquired 

much booty. In two days I arrived at the fortress of Shirfz,2 which at that time be- 

longed to Kasim Dfildai. The commandant whom he had left in the place not being 

able to maintain it, delivered up the fortress, which I committed to the charge of Ibra- 

2d June him Saru, Next morning, after having performed the prayers of the Idi-Vitr,® I pro- 
1497. ceeded towards Samarkand, and halted in the fields of Abyar.s The same day, Kasim 


1 The year A. H. 902 begins on the 9th September 1496. 

2 The Shiraz here spoken of lies about 25 miles north of Samarkand. 
. * The Id-al-fitr is the festival of the first new moon in Shawal, when the long fast of Ramzan finishes. 
The first appearance of the new moon is watched for as the end of the fast, and is instantly announced, 
as the signal of joy, from the minarets of the mosques. i 

« Fields of Abyar, the Kurtigh of Abyar. ‘These Kurdigh are retired fields, in which the Prince in 
the summer months encamps to enjoy the season, taking the females of his family with him. The out- 
skirts of them are carefully guarded by Patroles, to keep off intruders. 
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Duldai, Weis Laghari, Hassan Nabireh, Sultan Muhammed Sigh 
hammed Weis, with three or four hundred men, came and entered it 
Their story was, that, as soon as Baiesanghar Mirza began his retreat, 
him, and come to offer their services to the King, I afterwards discover 
that, at the time of parting from Baiesanghar Mirza, they had undertaken to 
the fortress of Shiriz, and had set out with that intention; but that, on discove 
how things stood with regard to Shiraz, they found that there was nothing left 
but to come and join me. api 
When I halted at Kara-bilék, many straggling Moghuls, who had been. 
great excesses in different villages through which they had passed, were 
brought in. Kasim Beg ordered two or three of them to be cut to pieces, as 
ample. Four or five years afterwards, during my difficulties, when I went from 5 
siha to the Khan, Kasim Beg found it necessary to separate from me on account | 
this very transaction,’ and went to Hissar. _ : oe 
piscine from Kara-bfilék, I crossed the river, and halted near Yam ‘The same 
day, some of my principal Begs attacked a body of Baiesanghar M oc on 
the Khiabin? (or public pleasure-ground) of the city. In this : rm tan 
med Tambol was wounded in the neck with a spear, but did not fa 
Khwajehka Mullai, the Sadder (or chief judge), who was 
jeh Kiln, also received an arrow in the neck, and, on the spot lep: 
of God. He was aman of worth. My father had shown him mar 
appointed him keeper of the seal. He was a man of pee ae alias 
ledge of language. He excelled in faleonry, and was acquainted wil magic y 
we were in the vicinity of Yim, a number of persons, both traders and oth: 
from the town to the camp-bazar, and began to traffic, and to buy y and 
about afternoon prayers, there was suddenly a general hubbub, 
Musulmans were plundered. But such was the discipline o! 
issuing an order that no person should presume to cassia 
perty that had been so seized, but that the whole rould 
bofore the first watch of the next day was over, there 
broken needle that was not restored to | sy 
Marehing thence, I halted at Yuret-Kt 
kand. I remained forty or fifty d 
sharp skirmishes took place on the 


our people and the towns 
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sabre wound in the face, from whence he was always afterwards called Ibrahim Cha- 
puk (or Slashed-face.) On a different occasion, in the Khiaban, at the bridge over the 
Moghak,' Abul Kasim Kohbir laid about him with his pidzi® (or mace) in grand style, 
At another time, and also in the Khiabiin, in the vieinity of Ternau, there was a skir- 
mish, in which Mir Shah Kochin distinguished himself with his mace, but received 
such a dreadful wound from a seimitar, that his neck was half cut through; the arte- 


vies, however, luckily were not separated, 


Aieript fo While we remained at Yuret-Khan, the townspeople treacherously sent a man, who 
surprise Sa- 


markand. was instructed to tell us, that, if we would come by night on the side next the Lover's 
Cave,* they would deliver the fort into our hands. Seduced by this promise, we 
mounted at night, and advanced by the bridge over the Moghik,* whence we sent on 
a small party of chosen horse, with some foot soldiers, to the appointed place. The 
people of the town seized and carried off four or five of the foot-soldiers, before the 
rest were aware of the treachery. They were most active men. The name of one of 
them was Haji, who had attended me from my infaney. Another was Mahmid Gun- 
daalasang.? They were all put to death, 

While we remained in this station, so many of the townspeople and traders came 
from Samarkand, that the camp was like a city,® and you could find in the camp 
whatever is procurable in towns. During this interval, the inhabitants surrendered 
to me the whole country, the castles, the high lands and low, except the city of Samar- 
kand. A small body of troops had fortified the castle of Urgut, at the foot of the hill 
of Shah-dar, which obliged me to decamp from the Yuret, and march against them. 

Urgut sue Being unable to maintain the place, they availed themselves of the mediation of Khwa- 


renders. jeh Kazi, and surrendered. I received their submission, and returned to invest Sa- 
markand. 


Rupture ie This same year, the misunderstanding that had previously subsisted between Sultan 
tween Sul- 


tan Hussain Hussain Mirza and Badia-ez-zeman came to an open rupture. The circumstances are 
a Ste as follows :—In the course of last year, Sultan Hussain Mirza had given Balkh to 
zeman. 


Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, and AsterAbid to Muzaffer Hussain Mirza, and had received 
their submission on receiving the grant, as has been mentioned. From that time down 
to the present, a number of ambassadors had been coming and going between them. 
Ali Shir Beg himself had at last been sent as ambassador, but, with all his endea- 
vours, he could not prevail on Badia-ez-zemin Mirza to give up Asterfbid to his 
younger brother. That prince asserted, that, at the cireumcision of his son Muham- 
med Momin Mirza, the Mirza had made him a grant of it. An incident one day oc- 

Re gl le may, however, be the name of a village. The Moghak runs a little east of Samar- 
kand. 


2 The pidzi was a sort of mace, which had a set of steel balls fastened to its head by short chains, 
the whole strongly fixed on a wooden handle. It was a formidable weapon, much used by the warriors 
in the Shahnameh, f 

* Ghar-Ashikan. * Pil-e-Moghak. © Guz-sagik.—Pers. 

° This friendly intercourse between enemies bespeaks an advanced state of civilization, and seems to 
indicate that the long-continued prosperity of Samarkand, from the time of Taimur Beg downwards, 
had produced the usual effects of refinement, milduess of manners, and mutual confidence. 
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curred between the Mirza and Ali Shir Beg, which equally proves the Mirza’s saga- 
city and presence of mind, and the acute feelings of Ali Shir Beg, Ali 
repeated a good many confidential circumstances in a whisper to the Mi 
he concluded, said, “ Now, don’t forget what I have mentioned.” The } 
spot, answered, with apparent indifference, Pray, what was it you mention 
Shir Beg was deeply affected, and cried bitterly. ' ‘ 
At last, the discussion between the father and son came to such a piteh, that 
father marched against the father, and the son against the son,! towards Balkh and 
Asterfibad. se “a 
Sultan Hussain Mirza advancing up the country, and Badia-ez-zeman Mirssnae ie 
ing down, the two armies encountered below Girzewan,* in the meadows of Wakohie = Beis 
righ. On Wednesday the first of Ramzin, Abul Hassan Mirza, and some of Sultan 
Hussain Mirza’s Begs, having pushed on with a detachment of troops as a plundering ; 
party, routed Badia-ez-zemin Mirza after what could hardly be called an action. Many ; 
young cavaliers of his party were taken prisoners. Sultan Hussain Magatosiasaie 
whole of them to have their heads struck off. Nor in this instance alone; hanhoeny, 
oceasion when any of his sons rebelled and was defeated, he uniformly onslenetiKeyeayy re 
one of their adherents who fell into his hands to be beheaded. And why i 
right on his side. These Mirzas were so extravagantly addicted oe 
that, regardless of the approach of their father, a prince of great wis Bh i 
who had come fronr such a distance, and regardless of the holy and blessed a 
Ramzan, of which only a single night had been enjoyed ; without ay reverence for gare 
their father, and laying aside the fear of God, they only thought of drinking wine and va 
revelling in wantonness. But most certain it is that such conduction aa 
destruction ; and that they who so demean themselves will ak bh Ree: 
first attack. Badia-ez-zeman Mirza had held the piece : 
years. During all that time, the young cayaliers, both in tha 
were all arrayed in gay and gallant attire. He had man: 
silver and gold, much furniture of nich cloth, with inn e 
these he now gave to the wind. In his flight by the ru 
on a dangerous peels road, whieh peters y 
is men perished at this precipice. — 
Hee ha defeat of his son, Sultan Hi 


yeh, himself returned back to Kho 


Takes re- 
fuge with 
Khosrou 
Shah. 


Khosrow 
Shah sends 
him against 
Hissar, 


He repairs 
to Zulnin 
Arghin. 


His son 
Muham- 
med Momin 
defeatedand 
taken pri- 
soner. 


Baber con- 
tinves the 

blockade of 
Samarkand. 
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thing, accompanied by such of his men old and young, horse and foot, as still adhered 
to him, proceeded to Kandez to Khosrou Shah, who gaye him a handsome reception, 
and did him all manner of service. He was so liberal in equipping the Mirza and all 
that accompanied him with horses, camels, tents, pavilions, and military furnishings of 
every description, that such as saw them, confessed that there was no difference be- 
tween their former and present arms or accoutrements, excepting that they were not 
mounted with gold and silver. ‘ 

As some misunderstandings and differences had arisen between Sultan Masatid Mirza 
and Khosrou Shah, occasioned by the ungovernable ambition of the latter, he now sent 
his brothers Wali and Baki, accompanied by Badid-ez-zemin Mirza, to attack Sultan 
Masaiid Mirza in Hissar. They were not able to approach the fortress, but, in the 
environs and vicinity, there was some sharp sword-play on both sides. On one oeca- 
sion at Kosh-Khaneh,? on the north of Hissar, Mohib Ali Korchi, having pushed for- 
ward and adyanced in front of the rest of the troops, distinguished himself by his bra- 
very. At the moment when he was unhorsed and taken prisoner, his own party made 
a push and rescued him. A few days after, a hollow peace was concluded, and the 
army retired. 

Badia-ez-zemin Mirza soon afterwards set out, by the mountain route, towards 
Kandahar and Zemin-dawer,? to Zulnfin Arghfin and his son Shah Shujaa Arghin. 
Zulntin, in spite of his avarice and stinginess, gave the Mirza a good reception. He 
presented him with forty thousand sheep as a single peshkesh.° It is a very singular 
circumstance that Muzaffer Hussain Mirza defeated Muhammed Momin Mirza at As- 
terfbad on the very Wednesday on which Sultan Hussain Mirza defeated Muhammed 
Badia-ez-zemin Mirza; and what adds to the oddity of the coincidence is, that Chehar- 
shembeh (Wednesday) was the name of the person who dismounted and made Mu- 
hammed Momin Mirza prisoner. 





EVENTS OF THE YEAR 903. * 


We now encamped behind the Baghe-Meidin,° in the meadow of Kulbeh. On this 
oceasion the men of Samarkand, both soldiers and townsmen, sallied out in great num- 
bers on the side of Muhammed Chip’s bridge, and came upon us. As my people were 
off their guard, before they could put themselves in a posture of defence, the enemy 
dismounted Sultan Ali Baba Kuli and carried him off into the town. 


1 Kesh-khaneh. The hawk-house. 

2 Zemin-dawer lies west of the Helmend below the hills, and on the right bank of the Siahbend river. 

8 The peshkesh is the tribute given to a superior prince. , 

4 The year 903 begins on the 80th of August 1497. It may be worth while to observe, that it was in 
the end of this year of the Hejira that Vasquez de Gama landed at Calicut, 


* The Garden of the plain. 
8 
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A few days after, we marched and encamped on the hill of Kohik, on the side of Kul- 
beh. That same day Syed Ytisef Beg came out of Samarkand, and haying waited upon ; 
me at this station, entered into my service. The men of Samarkand, when they saw = 
us‘on our march from the one station to the other, fancying that I had taken my de- 3 
parture, rushed out in great numbers, both soldiers and citizens, and advanced as far — 
as the Mirza’s bridge; and poured out by the SheikhzAdeh’s gate as far as Muhammed — 
Chiip's bridge. Orders were immediately issued for the cavaliers who were on the 
spot, td arm without loss of time, and to charge the enemy on the two flanks, both 
towards the Mirza’s bridge, and towards Muhammed Chap’s bridge. God prospered — 
our proceedings—the enemy were defeated. Numbers of Begs and horsemen were dis- 
mounted and taken prisoners. Among these were Muhammed Miskin and Hafez Dul- 
dai. The latter was wounded with a sabre, and had his fore-finger cut off, Muham- 
med Kasim Nabireh, the younger brother of Hassan Nabireh, was dismounted and 
taken. Many other officers and fighting men of some note and distinction were also 
brought in. Of the lower order of townspeople there were taken Diwaneh, a Jameh- 
weaver, ! and one nicknamed Kilmasuk, who were notorious as the chief ringleaders of 
the rabble, in fighting with stones and heading riots. They were directed to be put to 
death with torture, in retaliation for the foot-soldiers who had been slain at the Lover's 

ave. : 
ba defeat of the men of Samarkand was decisive ; from that time forward they — ro 
never sallied out, and matters came to such a pass, that our people advanced right up to” oo 
the edge of the ditch, and carried off numbers of male and female slaves close under _ 

he walls. y ’ 
: ‘The sun had now entered the sign of the Balance,? and the cold was becoming 
vere. I assembled the Begs and held a consultation, when we rea , t 
people were reduced to great distress ; that, with the blessing of God, 
to take the place in a very few days; but that, as we were: exposed | é 
nience from being encamped in the open country, we should for | 
from before the city, and construct winter quarters for ou b 
fort; that then, should we finally be obliged to draw off, 
fusion. The fort of KhwAjeh Didar seem ed the 
marched from our position, and halted in a plain 
visiting the fort, and marking out the § 
men and overseers to go on with th 
days, while the houses for the winter | 4 
on the plain. Meanwhile Baiesan; 
tin® to Sheibfini Khan, inviting ig h 
tions in the fort were fir I, 
The very next pend 


i The Jameh isa 

2 Tt was the end 
3 Phis is the Turkestan 

hhead-quarters of the Uzbe 
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Sheibani Turkestan, advanced and presented himself before my cantonments. My army was 
ae byore in rather a scattered state, some of my people having gone to Rabat-Khwéjeh-Ameh,! 
Kivaieh some to KAmid, other the Shiraz, for the purpose of securing proper winter quarters, 

"Without being dismayed by these circumstances, however, I put the forces which were 
‘with me in array, and marched out to meet the enemy; when Sheibini Khan did not 
venture to maintain his ground, but drew off towards Samarkand, and halted in its 
environs. Baiesanghar Mirza, disappointed on finding that SheibAni Khan could not 
render him the effectual assistance which he had hoped for, gave him but an indifferent 
but returns reception ; and, in the course of a few days, Sheibani Khan, seeing that nothing could 
eee be done, returned back in despair to Turkestan. 
Bete: Baiesanghar Mirza had now sustained the blockade for seven months, and had pla- 
ae ced his last hope in this suecour. Disappointed in this too, he resigned himself to 
from Sa- despair, and, accompanied by two or three hundred hungry and naked wretches, set 
markand, out for Kundez to take refuge with Khosrou Shah. In the enyirons of Termez, while 
he was passing the river Amu, Syed Hussain Akber, the Hakim or Governor of Ter- 
mez, who was related to Sultan Masatid Mirza, and high in his confidence, having re- 
ceived notice of his motions, advanced against him. The Mirza himself had just pass- 
ed the river, but several of his men and horses that had fallen behind, were taken. 
Mirim Terkhan perished in the stream. One Muhammed Taher, a boy of Baiesanghar 
audtskes | Mirza’s, was taken prisoner. Baiesanghar Mirza met with a good reception from 
aa Khosrou Shah. 

Shay No sooner had Baiesanghar Mirza fled from Samarkand, than I received notice of 
Sapa the event. We instantly mounted and set out from Khw&jeh Didar, for Samarkand. 
hand. On the road we were met by the chief men of the city, and by the Begs; and these 

were followed by the young cavaliers, who all came out to welcome me. Having pro- 

“The end of ceeded to the citadel, I alighted at the Bostin Serai;* and, towards the end of the 


November 


10D. month of the first Rabia, by the favour of God, I gained complete possession of the 
city and country of Samarkand. + 
Description In the whole habitable world there are few cities so pleasantly situated as Samar- 
eee kand. It is situated in the fifth climate, in lat. 39° 37’, and long. 99° 16’." The city 
is named Samarkand, and the country Maweralnaher.* As no enemy has ever storm~ 
ed or conquered it, it is termed the protected city. Samarkand embraced IslAm in the 
reign of Osman the Commander of the Faithful, through the means of Kasim-ibn-Abis, 
who visited the city. His tomb is close by the Tron-gate, and is at present denomina~ 
ted Mazdr-i-Shali, or the Shah’s tomb. The city of Samarkand was founded by Se- 
Kander.® The Moghul and Tfrki Hordes term it Samarkand.° Taimur Beg made 
it his capital, Before Taimur Beg, no such great monarch had ever made it the 
seat of his government. I directed its wall to be paced round the rampart, and 


ow 


1 Or Ghek. * Garden Palace. 
This is the calculation in Ulugh Beg’s tables. ‘The longitude is from Ferro. wee 
+ This is, the country beyond the river Amu. Alexander the Great. — 


* The Persians and Arabs call it Samarqand, the Turks Samarkand, the former using the guttural Kaf, 
the latter the common one. eth Meee 
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found that it was ten thousand six hundred paces in cireumferer 
are all orthodox Sfinnis, observant of the law, and religious. — t 
Holy Prophet, downwards, no other country has produced so many Im 
lent theologians as Maweralnaher. Among these is the great Imm She 
stir Materidi, the eminent scriptural expositor, who was of the quarter of 
the city of Samarkand. There are two sects of scriptural expositors, or Aimeh K 
the one called Materidiah, the other Ashaariah. This Sheikh Abul Mansi? y 
founder of the sect of Materidiah. Another man of eminence was the Sahib] 
hari,? Khwajeh Ismael Khertang, who was also of Maweralnaher. The au 
Hedaya,’ too, a work in jurisprudence, than which, according to the sect of 
Abu Hanifeh, there is none of greater or of equal authority, was of Marghinan in 
ghana, which is likewise included in Maweralnaher, though it lies on the f 
bounds of the populous cultivated country. 1 aah Ad 
On the east it has Ferghina and Kashghar; on the west Bokhara and Khwarizm 


markand, and passes at the distance of two kos* from the city B 
the city there is a rising ground ealled Kohik; and as the river fi 
of this hillock, it thence gets the name of the river of Kohik. : 
ther a small river, separating itself from the Kohik, flows on the 
under the name of the river Darghim. It may be about a sharaa coss® : 
kand, and the gardens and suburbs of Samarkand lie on,its banks. The v ; ns 
try as far as Bokhara and Kara-kfil, which is an extent of nearly forty farsangs,? i ty 
covered with population, and the fields cultivated by irrigation from 5) 
which, large as it is, barely suffices for the drains made on it for the e 
the fields, and for the use of palaces and country houses ; insom sg 
four months during the summer heats, the waters do not 
of Samarkand of every species, especially the grapes, melons, 
are of excellent quality, ie ig in great abundance. 
particularly famous for kinds of i 

Sahibi.® Tts winter is severe, but less sno 
but its summer does not that of 


UlughBeg’s 
college, &c. 
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kand, a stately palace, four stories high, which is famous by the name of Gok-serai, 
There are many other magnificent edifices. One of these is the grand mosque, which 
is situated near the Iron-gate, within the walls of the city, and is built of stone, A 
number of stone-cutters were brought from Hindiistan to work on it.! In the frontis. 
piece over the portico of the mosque, is inscribed the verse of the Koran, Wa az 
yerfa Ibrahim al Kawddeh,? &e. in characters of such a size that they may be read 
nearly a kos off. It is a very grand building. To the east of Samarkand there are 
two gardens. The one, which is the more distant, is ealled Bagh-e-Boldi (or the Per- 
fect Garden); the nearer, Bagh-e-Dilkushd (or the Heart-delighting Garden), From 
the Bagh-e-Dilkusha to the Firozeh gate® there isa Khiaban (or public avenue), planted 
on each side with pine-trees. In the garden of Dilkusha, there has also been built a 
large Kioshk or palace, in which is a series of paintings, representing the wars of Tai- 
mur Beg in Hindistin. There is another garden, on the skirts of the hill of Kohik, 
on the banks of the Ab-Siah (black-water) of Kanegtil, which they call Ab-e-Rahmet, 
(ov the Water of Mercy), and this is denominated Naksh-e-Jehan (the Miniature of 
the World). When I saw it, it had fallen into deeay, and nothing worthy of notice 
was left. On the south of Samarkand lies the Bagh-e-Chenar (the Plane-Tree Gar- 
den), which is in the immediate vicinity of the city. Lower down than Samarkand 
are the Bagh-e-Shemal (or Northern Garden), and the Bagh-e-Behisht (or Garden of 
Paradise). Muhammed Sultan Mirza, the son of Jehangir Mirza, and grandson of 
Taimur Beg, founded a, college just as you go out of the stone fort of Samarkand. 'Phe 
tomb of Taimur Beg, and the tombs of all such of the descendants of Taimur Beg as 
have reigned in Samarkand, are in that college. 
Among the edifices erected by Ulugh Beg Miraa are the college and conyent, or 
Khankah,* which stand within the fortifications of Samarkand. The door of the con- 


Timur's time, there was then no citadel. Yet Ebn Haukul, p. 253, mentions a citadel as existing in his 
time ; and Petis de la Croix the elder mentions the Gheuk-serai in Gengis-Khan's time.—See Note p. 40. 

1 The account given-by Sherifeddin Ali Yezdi of the building of this mosque is curious.—See /ist, 
de Timur Bee, vol. 111. p. 178-181. The stone-cutters, 200 in number, came from Azerbaejin, Fars, 
and India. There were 480 pillars of hewn stone, each seven cubits high. The Baghe-Shimal, at Sa- 
markand, was built by workmen from Syria and Bagdad, who seem to have excelled in delicate orna- 
ments, in a species of Mosaic, and in the construction of fountains and jets-d’eau.—Ibid, vol. IV. p. 179, 
and vol. IJ. p. 409. ‘The great similarity observable in all Musulman sacred architecture, leads us to 
suppose that it proceeded from one common origin, which was probably Damascus or Jerusalem, these 
being the first great cities which they occupied. ‘The architecturé of some favourite edifices there was 
probably their model. ‘The same uniformity that is observable in Musulman mosques is found in Chris- 
tian churches of the middle ages, and from.a similar cause. ‘The plans and chief workmen were pro- 
bably principally from Rome. In the construction of the famous monastery of Mount Cassino, built by 
Desiderio, afterwards Pope Victor III., the columns ayd marbles of different colours were brought ready 
cut from Rome at a great expense. The best workmen came from Constantinople.—L’ Esprit des Croi« 
sades, vol. II. p. 428. Some work on the architecture of the eastern nations is much required. 

2 These words, Wa az yerfi, &c. are from the second chapter of the Koran:—‘ And Ibraham and 
Ismael raised the foundations of the house, saying, Lord! acceptit from us, for thou art he who heareth 
and knoweth: Lord! make ps also resigned unto thee, and show us thy holy ceremonies, and be turned 
unto us, for thou art easy to be reconciled, and merciful.”—Sale’s Koran, vol. I. p- 2h. 

® Turquoise gate. 7 

4 The Mahometan religion has its ascetics, who are united in conyents, They are found p>‘>cipally 
in Persia and Turkey. - 
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vent is of great magnitude, and, indeed, seareely to be equalled in the world. — 
vicinity of this college and convent there is an excellent set of baths, | 
name of the Mirza’s baths. The floor is paved with stones of every sort 
work.! There are no baths to equal them in all Khorasin or Samarkand. ah 

On the south of this college is situated a mosque, which is called Mesjid-e-M 
(or the Carved Mosque), because its timbers are curiously earved* with ornaments, 
flowers of various kinds, and the whole of the walls and roof are adorned in the sam ’ 
manner. The direction of the Kibleh® of this mosque is very different Fromathacate ; 
the college; and the probability is, that the Kibleh of the former was adjusted ae 


Parts 
astronomical observation. 


Another remarkable edifice is the observatory, erected on the skirts of the ill of © 
Kohik, which is provided with an astronomical apparatus, and is three — 
height. By means of this observatory, Ulugh Beg Mirza* composed the Zich-Kor- 
kani (or Korkani Astronomical Tables), which are followed at the present time, scorch 
any other being used. Before they were published, the khani Peace 
were in general use, constructed by Khwajeh Nasir in the time of sabes ® an ob- 
servatory built at Marga. Holakti Khan was also denominated Ikhi ae send ce 
than seven or éight observatories have been constructed meee ong theses) Ne 

if Ma in it the astronomis ‘ables entitle ae 
was erected by the Khalif } Amin, and in i ro led Z 2 

Maméni were drawn up. Another was built by eer Mee theealieee 
ted in Hindustan, in the time of Raja Bi ermajet, a , in Ujein an nee : 

ae, ‘ak kingdom of Malwah, now known as the kingdom of bei a Hive 

dis still follow the astronomical tables which were then ony ‘ince iin 
ing that observatory till the present time® is 1584 xeere. These es are, he ten a 
imperfect than any of the others. ; ; a 7 Oe 
cr aoe of the hill of Kohik, on the west, there isa ae 

(the Garden of the Plain), in the middle of which is a plan i a 


ay 
a 


k. 
i to have been ornamented with mosaic wor 
: tae rea that ee is an old mosque at Delhi, in the fort, 
Shah, which is said to have furnished the model Lo at. 
to be ancient by the architecture. It is sonata \ 
o The Kibieh is the point to which the Muraliaiga 
temple of Mekka, is their Kibleh. | 
4 The illustrious Ulugh 4 
ther’s lifetime, aus much 0 dice n 
iences. The task of composin, 
Moulana Selih-ed-din Masa, better kt 
volved on Moulina Ghias-ed- 









6 ‘This remark would 
A. H. 934, or A. D. 1527-1 
before his death. 
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named Chehil-Sitin (the Forty Pillars). The pillars are all of stone. In the four tup. 
rets in the corners of this building, they have constructed four Guldestehs,! or minar, 
the road up to which is by these four towers. In every part of the building are ston, 
pillars curiously wrought ; some twisted, others fluted, and some with other peculiari. 
ties. The four sides of the upper story consist of open galleries, supported by pillars 
all of stone; and in the centre is a grand hall or pavilion,® likewise of stone. The 
raised floor of the palace is all paved with stone. Towards the hill of Kohik there is q 
small garden, wherein is a great open hall, within which is a large throne of a Single 
stone, about fourteen or fifteen gez* in length, seven or eight in breadth, and oneé in 
height. This huge stone was brought from a great distance. There is a crack in it, 
which it is said to have received since it was brought to this place. In this garden, 
there is another state pavilion, the walls of which are overlaid with porcelain of China, 
whence it is called the Chinese House. It is said that a person was sent to Khita,° for 
the purpose of bringing it. Within the walls of Samarkand is another ancient build- 
ing, called the Laklaka (or Echoing) Mosque ; because, whenever any person stamps 
on the ground in the mosque, an echo (Laklaka) is returned. It isa strange thing, the 
secret of which is known to nobody. 


els, 


In the time of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, many of the greater and lesser Begs formed 
gardens, some large, others smaller. Among these, the Chehar-Bagh® of Dervish 
Muhammed Terkhan, in respect of climate, situation, and beauty, is equalled by few. 
It is situated lower down than the Bagh-e-meidin, on a small eminence that rises 
above the valley of Kulbeh, and commands a view of the whole vale, which stretches 
out below. In this Chehar-Bagh, there is a variety of different plots laid out one above 
another, all on a regular plan, and elms, cypresses, and white poplars, are planted in 
the different compartments. It is a very perfect place. Its chief defect is, that it has 
no great stream of running water, 

Its bavars Samarkand is a wonderfully elegant city. One of its distinguishing peculiarities is, 
that each trade has its own bazar ; so that different trades are not mixed together in 
the same place. The established customs and regulations are good. The bakers? shops 

and manu) are excellent, and the cooks are skilful. The best paper in the world comes from Sa- 

fecturess | markand. The species of paper called juaz comes entirely from Kanegil, which is si- 
tuated omthe banks of the Abe-Siah (Black Water), called also the Abe-Rahmet (or 
Water of Mercy). Another production of Samarkand is the Kermezi7 (or crimson 

{ velvet), which is exported to all quarters. 


The valleys Around Samarkand are five aulengs (or meadows). One of these is famous, under 
in its vici- 7 
ae \ The Guldesteh is a minaret, or any high turret-like building ; it is generally built with open gal- 
Jeries or corridors, and with a winding staircase to ascend to its summit. ? Char-dereh. 
* Twenty-cight or thirty feet long, fourteen or sixteen broad, and two high. 
* The Persian has a gez a and a half, which is three feet. © Northern China. 
id © Chehar-Bagh, or Char-Bagh, means Four-Gardens. It is generally a very largé and clegant garden. 
Tt perhaps had this name from having been originally laid out in four principal plots, with two avenues 
erossing each other at right angles in the centre. It is said to have been usual to lay out the different 
plots or divisions in different styles. Now, however, the term is applied to any large and elegant garden. 
7 Hence the eramoisy of our old ballads. 


_ every description, and all good of thei 
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the name of Kanegil. It lies to the east of Samarkand, but a little inclining to the ne 
north. It may he about a shiraa kos! off. The Abe-Rabmet (or Water of Mercy) Bice 
runs through the midst of it, and has volume enough to drive seven or eight mills. : 
The banks of this stream are full of quagmires. Many allege that the original name 

of this meadow was Awlengi Kéne-Abgir (the Meadow of Quagmires); but in histories 

it is always denominated Kane-Gil (the Clay-Pits).? The. Sultans of Foner! ; 
accustomed to guard this vale as a Kurfigh,* and were in the habit of taking up their 


i x two or three weeks annually in this meadow. ; 
a a than this meadow, to the south-east, lies another, called ia baer, Baas 
(or Khan’s halting-place), It is to the east of Samarkand, about one sl an The 
Abe-Siah (Black Water), after passing through it, proceeds on to rete e river 
winds round the Yuret-Khan in such a manner as to leave room wit ae rk 
to encamp. The roads leading from it are ie ii i the ext ented 

i ition, I encamped here for some time during the siege. rf * 
es a Kordgh meadow, which lies between the Bevel and Be Kus | 
kand. Another meadow is that of Kile Moghak, which lies to ae sweat, ‘i aes fi Bee 
but inclining to the north, at the distance of two shiraa kos. ies + ‘ ya shine eis ote 
valley. On one side of it is a large reservoir or piece of vase oe hen — 
called the meadow of Kiil-e-Moghak. During the siege of annie bee a ae 
encamped at Yuret-Khan, Sultan Ali Mirza took up his station on plain of Ki f 


aan is the meadow of Kulbeh, which is but small. On the north it has the The Valley 


idan of Kulbeli. 

village of Kulbeh and the river of Kohik; on the south, the pets. ial the 
Chehar-Bagh of Dervish Muhammed Hii a Deserted he. a a ; 
: vi d Tumans. Oni is 

Samarkand has many provinces and 1 f a ‘ 
Bokhara, lying to the west 
d hich comes near to Samarkand, is i 5 ine 
pee farsangs.‘ Bokhfra is a fine city, a) ee neues ane or districts, 
i fruits are undant i 
f them resembling a town. Its uit sg 

pai its melons, which are exquisite 3 the melerin of 

Talib in all Maweralnaher, either for quantity on a 
the country of Ferghana, there is one extremely sweet ‘e Ms 



























lon, which they eall Mir Taimtri, yet, in th 
i | 
brated, and nowhere else is that 
ae fies of this fruit, and dry it,’ « 
rarity to other countries. As. ei 7 
The household fowl and goose are here 
is no wine superior, in spirit and | t 
at Samarkand, in the days whi a 





Kesh. 


Karshi. 


Khovar. 
Karmina. 
Karaka. 


Soghd. 


Shidwar. 
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Another province is Kesh, to the south of Samarkand, at the distance of nine far. 
sangs.! Between the cities of Kesh and Samarkand lies a hill, called Amak Dayan, 
from which all the stones brought to the city are quarried. In the spring, the plains, 
the town of Kesh, the walls and terraces of the houses, are all green and cheerful, 
whence it is named Sheher-Sebz (the Green City). As Kesh was the place of Taimur 
Beg’s nativity, he made incredible exertion to extend and render it his capital. He 
built a number of magnificent edifices, and, among others. a lofty Tak, or arched hall, 
for holding his court. On the right and left of this great Tak, he constructed two 
smaller Taks (or arched halls), for the convenience of the Begs who attended the 
court. And, for the benefit of those who came to wait the result of their applications, 
smaller Taks and saloons were constructed on all sides of the great hall of audience, 
There is not in the world any Tak or arch that can be compared with the large one, 
which is said to exceed even the Tak-e-Kesra.? In Kesh there is a college and mauso- 
leum, in which are the tombs of Jehangir Mirza and of several of his family. As, 
however, Kesh was found not to possess the same requisites for becoming a great city 
as Samarkand, Taimur Beg at last fixed on Samarkand as his capital. 

Another province is Karshi, which they also call Nesef and Nakhsheb. Karshi is a 
Moghul word, signifying a burial-ground. It probably received this name after the 
conquest of Chengis Khan. It is deficient in water, but is very pleasant in spring. 
Its apricots and melons are excellent. It is situated south of Samarkand, inclining 
towards the west, at the distance of eighteen farsangs.? There is a small bird resem- 
bling the Baghri Kara (black-liver‘), which they call Kilktirogh (horse-tails). They 
are innumerable in the district of Karshi, and, from the quantity of them there found, 
they get the name of Murghak-Karshi (the small fowl of Karshi). 

Another district is that of Khozar. 

Karmina is another; it lies between Samarkand and Bokhara. 

There is another district named Karak(il (the black lake), which lies lower down 
the river than any of the rest. It is seyen farsangs® to the north-west of Bokhara, 
and has some yery fine Tumans. 

Some of the richest Tumans are those of Soghd, and the Tumans connected with 
Soghd, which commence not far from Bokhara, and proceed without interruption to 
their termination at Yar-ilik. There is not one farsang the whole way that does not 
contain some populous village. It was in allusion to these Tumans that Taimur Beg 
used to boast that he possessed a garden thirty farsangs® in length. 

Another Tumfn is that of Shadwfr, which lies close upon the city and suburbs. It 
isa very fine Tuman. On one side of it is the hill which lies between Samarkand 
and Shehr-Sebz; and the greater part of its villages lie scattered on the skirts of that 
hill. On the other side it has the river Kohik. The temperature of the air is charm- 
ing; the appearance of the country beautiful, water abundant, and provisions cheap. 


} About 36 miles. 

* The Tak-e-Kesra, below Bagdad on the Tigris, is 105 feet high, 84 feet span, and 160 feet deep. 
+ About 72 miles. * Probably the rock pigeon of India. 

5 About 28 miles, it should be south west. © A hundred and twenty miles. 
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Those who have travelled in Misr and Shim? acknowledge that nothing there is com- 
parable to it. Though there are other Tuméns dependant on Samarkand they are 
not equal to those which have been mentioned. 
Taimur Beg conferred the government of Samarkand on his son Jeh 
after the death of Jehangir Mirza, he gave it to that prince’s eldest son, Muh; 
Sultan, Jehangir-Shahrokh Mirza conferred the government of all the proyine 
Maweralnaher on his own eldest son Ulugh Beg Mirza, from whom it was taken by — . 
| his son Abdal-latif Mirza; who, for the sake of the enjoyments of this fleeting and 
transitory world, murdered his own father, an old man so illustrious for his knowledge. mh 
| The date of the death of. Ulugh Beg Mirza is contained in the following oe 
verses :” 


Ulugh Beg, the ocean of learning and science, 
‘ Who was the protector of this lower world, 
Drank from Abas the honey of martyrdom, 
And the date of his death is (Abés kisht)—Abas slew him. 


Yet his son did not retain the diadem above five or six months the following — 
verses were applied to him: - a ‘ 


Til does sovereignty befit a parricide: cae ey. 
But should he gain it, let six months be the utmost limit of his reign. — 


The date of his death is also expressed in memorial verses: 


Abdal-latif, who rivalled the pomp of Khosrou and Jemshid, 

Who was attended by crowds of scourtina its Yaidte, and Zerdisht, 

Was slain by Baba Hussain, one Friday nig t, with an arrow, ath 
‘And the date of the event is (Baba Hussain késht)—Baba Hussain slew him. — 


“ wii 
After Abdal-latif Mirza, Abdulla Mirza, the son of Ibr 
grandson of Shahrokh Mirza, and the son-in-law of Ulugh 
throne, and reigned one year and a half, or nearly two years. / 
ment was seized by Sultan Abusaid Mirza, who, in his own 
government on his eldest son Sultan Abmed ” 
said Mirza, Sultan Ahmed Mirza continued to. 
of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, Sultan Mahmud N 
Mahmid Mirza, Baiesanghar Mirza was - 
of the Terkhin Begs, Baiesanghar Mirza 
Mirza placed on the throne for one or two 


1 Kgypt and Syria. 
2 To commemorate an 
‘use of memorial verses, in 
give the required date. Tht 
3 The numerical letters unit 


Distressed 
state of Sa- 


markand. 


Baber’s 


troops begin 


to desert. 


Tambol 
asks Ande- 
jan and 
Akhsi for 
Jehangir 
Mirza. 


Excites a 
rebellion, 
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When I mounted the throne of Samarkand, I showed the same favour and grace to 
the great lords of Samarkand that they had been accustomed to in times past, and I 
distinguished the Begs who had accompanied me by rewards proportioned to their 
situation and merits. I bestowed more eminent rewards on Sultan Ahmed Tambol 
than on any of my other nobles. Samarkand had been taken after a severe and fa- 
tiguing siege of seven months. On getting possession of it, the soldiers of the army 
acquired considerable booty. All the rest of the country, Samarkand excepted, had 
voluntarily joined me or Sultan Ali Mirza, and consequently these districts had not 
been given up to plunder. From a place which had been entirely ruined and sacked, 
how was it possible to levy anything by taxation? It had all been completely pillaged 
by the troops. Samarkand when taken was in such a distressed state, that it was 
absolutely necessary to furnish the inhabitants with seed-corn and supplies, to enable 
them to carry on the cultivation till the harvest. How was it possible to levy anything 
from a country that was in this exhausted condition? Under these circumstances the 
soldiers were exposed to considerable distress, and I on my part had nothing to give 
them. They therefore began to think of home, and to desert by ones and twos. The 
first man who went off was Khan-Kuli Biin-Kuli. Ibrahim Beg-chik was another. 
All the Moghuls deserted; and, finally, Sultan Ahmed Tambol himself went off, and 
left me. 
In order to put a stop to this defection, I sent KhwAjeh Kazi to Uzun Hassan, who 
had a great attachment and veneration for the Khwajeh, to prevail upon him to con- 
cur in adopting measures to punish some of the fugitives, and send back others to me. 
But the prime mover of this sedition, and the grand instigator of these desertions and 
defections, was, in reality, the perfidious Uzun Hassan himself. After the defection of 
Sultan Ahmed Tambol, all the fugitives openly and in direct terms professed their 
hostility. 
Though I had never received any kind of assistance or succour from Sultan Mah- 
mud Khan, during the several years that I had led my army against Samarkand, yet, 
no sooner had I succeeded in conquering that country, than he indicated a desire to 
occupy Andejin. On the present occasion, when the greater part of my troops, and 
the whole of the Moghuls, had deserted me and gone to Akhsi and Andejin, Uzun 
Hassan and Tambol expressed a wish that those countries should be placed under 
Jehangir Mirza. It was inexpedient that they should be given up to him, on many 
aecounts. One of these was, that though I never had promised them to the Khan, yet 
he had demanded them; and if, after such demand, they were bestowed on Jehangir 
. Mirza, I must expect to come to an explanation with him. Another reason was, that 
at this season, when my men had deserted and gone back to their own countries, a re- 
quest seemed equivalent toa command, Had the request been made before, I might 
have complied with a good grace; but who could bear a tone of authority? All the 

*Moghuls who had accompanied me, as well as the army of Andejain, and some ever 
of the Begs who were near my person, had gone off to Andejan. Only about a thou- 
sand men, including Begs, great and smal], remained with me in Samarkand. 

When they found that their request was not complied with, they collected all the 


ete 
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people who had left me from disappointment, and united them to their party. These ‘e 
deserters, who dreaded the reward of their guilt, stood in such terror of me, that they 

deemed this revolt an interposition of God in their favour. Having marched from Marcher — 
Akhsi against Andejan, they openly raised the standard of rebellion and hostility. yarn ae 

One Tilun Khwajeh, who was the bravest and most resolute of my skirmishers, had Tilun 
been honourably entertained by my father, Omer-sheikh Mirza, and I myself had con- epee 
tinued to show him distinguished marks of my regard, and raised him to the rank of 
Beg. He was an extremely gallant soldier, an excellent partizan, and every way worthy aie 
of the favour shown him. As Tfilun Khwajeh was the man of all the Moghuls on 
whom J had conferred the greatest benefits, and in whom I reposed the most perfect 
trast, when the Ulfis of Moghuls began to retire, I sent him to confer with them, and 
to remove from their minds any jealousies or disgusts which they might have con- 
ceived, that they might not be led to throw away their lives from any false apprehen- 
sions of my resentment; but the traitors had wrought upon them so effectually, that 
entreaties and promises and threats were tried in vain. The march of Tilun Khwa- 
jeh was by Mian-Doab, which is also called Rebatiki-Aderchini.!’ Uzun Hassan and 
Sultan Ahmed Tambol dispatched a body of light troops, who fell by surprise on Tii- 
lun Khwajeh, took him prisoner, carried him off, and put him to death. ‘ ; 

Uzun Hassan and Tambol now carried Jehangir Mirza along with them, and laid The rebels 
siege to Andejan. When I set out with the army, I had left Ali Dost Taghai in com- ene ‘ 
mand of Andejain, and Uzun Hassan in charge of Akhsi. Khwajeh Kazi had also re~ 
turned back to Andejan. Among those who had deserted from Samarkand, were a 
number of good soldiers. Khwajeh Kazi, immediately on his arrival, with a view of P i 
preserving the fort, and indueed by his affection and attachment to me, divided = 
eighteen thousand of his own sheep among the troops who were in the town, and. es 
among the wives and families of such as were with me. During the siege, I received 
letters from my mothers,” as well as from Khwajeh Kazi, menti that tl 
besieged, and so hotly pressed, that, if T did not hasten to their 
come to a very bad termination: That I had taken Samarkand with th 
dejan, and, if I still continued master of Andejiin, might once m i 
per me) regain possession of Samarkand. Letters of this impor! 
each other. At this time I had just somewhat recovered froi 
circumstances, however, prevented me from m™ 
and my anxiety and exertions brought mi sul 
was speechless, and the only nourish tT 
sionally moistened with cotton. 
liers, and soldiers, despairing of my life, | 

At this very crisis a servant of Uzun E 
ditious propositions. The Begs, 


“a 





















+ Of, perhaps, rather Rebatik= 
the east of Andejan. — Urehin, in 
2 That is, “my father’s wido 
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gave him leave to depart. In four or five days I got somewhat better, but still had » ae ss 


little difficulty of speech. A few days afterwards I received letters from my mother, ers; and since the day that I had known myself, I had never experienced such grief 








my mother’s mother Isandoulet Begum, and from my teacher and spiritual guide and suffering. While I was at Khojend, some who envied Khalifeh could not endure % 

Khwajeh Moulina Kazi, inviting me with so much solicitude to come to: their assist- to see his influence in my court; and Muhammed Hussain Mirza and some others Hee 
Maral ance, that I had not the heart to delay. In the month of Rejeb, on a Saturday, I exerted themselves with such effect, that I was obliged to allow him to retire to Tash- ral ean 
Race marched out of Samarkand for Andejan. At this time I had reigned just one hundred kend. an 
the sa of days in Samarkand. Next Saturday I reached Khojend, and that same day intelligence I had sent Kasim Beg to Tashkend to the Khan, to request him to march against Sultan 
Gerace arrived that, seven days before, on the very Saturday on which I had left Samarkand, Andejin. The Khan, who was my matertial uncle, accordingly, having collected a0 Khan 
surrender. Ali Dost Taghai had surrendered the fortress of Andejan to the enemy. army, advanced by the Dale of Ahengeran,! and I having set out from Khojend, met me 

The truth was, that the servant of Uzun Hassan, who had been suffered to depart Msi Lay Ne Bue es He encein ped bel Jualladlte and Améni.*” Having sredtieadl bey % 

during my illness, arriving while the enemy were busy with the siege, and relating eae wise gee he wdvanced towel Stee as peut eh 

what he had witnessed, that the King had lost his speech, and received no nourishment i pl anda vie wie po eameaptiaersi pty how i Src . — 

except from having his tongue moistened with eotton steeped in a liquid, was made to time the fortrets "of Pp was held bry somerof my paedannai ae Toa aa pre ee 


the enemy, gaining courage from a belief of the Khan’s retreat, carried it by storm. 
Though the Khan had many valuable qualities and talents, yet he had no talents as But is pre- 
. . vailed on to 
a soldier or general. At the very moment when matters were brought to such @ passy" retreat, 
that, if we had advanced a single march, the country might have been gained without 
2 P fighting a battle, he listened to the artful proposals of the enemy, and dispatched 
fellow’s conduct, therefore, was the extreme of treachery and cowardice. He merely Khwajeh Abul Maké@ram with Tambol’s elder brother, Beg Tilbeh, who at that time 
employed the circumstances that have been mentioned as a cover to his baseness. was the Khan’s chamberlain, on an embassy, with proposals for an accolhinoditiont 


confirm these circumstances on oath in the presence of Dost Ali Taghai, who stood at 
the Khakan Gate.’ Completely confounded at the news, he commenced a negotiation 
with the enemy, and haying entered into terms of capitulation, surrendered the fort: 
‘There was no want of provisions, nor of fighting-men in the place. ‘This wretched 

















Kbwijeh After the surrender of Andejan, the enemy having received information of my arri- The cabal, in order to extricate themselves, presented such a mixture of truth and 
oer oa val at Khojend, seized Khwajeh Moulana Kazi and martyred him, by hanging him in falsehood in their representations, and seasoned their eloquence so well with gratifiea- 
a shameful manner oyer, the gate of the citadel. Khwajeh Moulana Kazi’s real name tions and bribes to those who acted as negotiators, that the Khan was prevailed dot 
was Abdalla, but he was better known by the other appellation. By the father’s side to break up and retreat the way he came. As the Begs, eaptains, and warriors, rho 
he was descended of Sheikh Birhan-ed-din Kilij, and by the mother’s side from Sultan were with me, had many of them their wives and families in parece 
lik Mazi; and his family had for a long time maintained the situation of Muktida now saw no hope of our regaining it, great and small, Beg andieona ine WORE, 
(prime religious guides), and of Sheikh-al-Islim (or chief judge in ecclesiastical law), ° number of seven or eight hundred mgns separated from me bee , pre rete a | 
: in the country of Ferghana. Khwajeh Kazi was the disciple of Khwajeh Abid-ulla, bles who left me, were Ali Dervish ae Saal Se a ir , = 
by whom he was educated. I have no doubt that Khwajeh Kazi was a Wali (or saint). ue oes - ian wt = ca ie anabaiied 
What better proof of it could be required than the single fact that, in a short time, no sing voluntarily a life of exile aie ote pd 
trace or memorial remained of any one of all those who were concerned in his murder. more tue Sia pote " os ‘Minkaligh, suit 
They were all completely extirpated, Khwaijeh Kazi was a wonderfully bold man, Beg: Ko peste ne ‘ : 


Pye . d courtiers there were M 
which is also no mean proof of sanctity. All mankind, however brave they be, have Te Or ann sca eaae 
re . . . . - As . . ° “ah 
eid anxiety or trepidation about them, The Khwajeh had not a particle of : . med Ali Mubashar, peireapirns (tl 
- os hai, Sultan Kali, Pir reikh W 
After the Khwajeh’s death, they seized and plundered all those who were connected Hyder Rises (the Equerr: ides ara 
with him as his servants and domésties, his tribe and followers. They sent to me, to T was now reduced to a very dis 
Khojend, my grandmother, my mother, and the families of several persons who were : 
with me. For the sake of Andejan, I had lost Samarkand, and found that I had lost 
the one without preserving the other. 


‘ 


Baber redu- 


a I now became a prey to melancholy and vexation; for since I had been a sovereign 1 
ne s, . . a 
cause ' prince, I never before hed been separated in this manner from my country and follow- aM Renaland(eA RHE 

: 3 Ishik Agha. 


‘Or Jagan. It is written both ways. I rather imagine J. aigan to be the true reading. 
6 


* But is for- 
cedtoreturn 
to Khojend. 
Repairs to 
Tashkend. 


Gets a rein- 


forcementof 


Moghuls. 
Takes Na- 


sikh. 


But aban- 
dons it. 


Khosrou 
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Khojend, and afterwards, having sent a person to Sultan Mahmid Khan to solicit as- 
sistance, proceeded against Samarkand. He dispatched his son, Sultan Muhammed 
Khanekeh, and Ahmed Beg, with four or five thousand men, against Samarkand ; and 
came himself to Uratippa, where I had an interview with him, and then advanced to- 
wards Samarkand by way of Yar-ailak. Sultan Muhammed and Ahmed Beg had 
reached Yar-ailak before me by another road. I came by way of Burkeh-ailak to Seng- 
raz, whieh is the chief township and seat of the Darogha of Yar-ailik ; but before my 
arrival, Sultan Muhammed and Ahmed Beg, having been informed of the approach of 
Sheibani Khan, and of his ravaging Shiraz and that vicinity, had retreated back in 
haste. Itoo was consequently compelled to retreat, and returned to Khojend. 

Inspired as I was with an ambition for conquest and for extensive dominion, I would 
not, on account of one or two defeats, sit down and look idly around me. I now re- 
paired to Tashkend to the Khan, in order to gain some assistance in my views on An- 
dejan. This journey also furnished me with a pretext for seeing Shah Begum’ and 
amy other relations, whom I had not seen for seven or eight years. A few days after 
my arrival, Syed Muhammed Mirza Doghlet, Ayib Begchik, and Jan Hassan, were 
appointed to accompany me, with a reinforcement of seven or eight hundred men. 
With this auxiliary force I set out, and without tarrying in Khojend, advanced with- 
out loss of time, and leaving Kandbadam on the left, in the course of the night, reach- 
ed and applied scaling-ladders to the fortress of Nasiikh, which is ten farsangs from 
Khojend and three? from Kandbadam, and carried the place by surprise. It was the 
season when the melons were ripe, and at Nastikh there is a sort of melon termed Js- 
méil Sheikhi, the skin of which is yellow and puckered like shagreen leather ; they are 
in great abundance. The seeds are about the size of those of an apple, and the pulp 
four fingers thick. It is a remarkably delicate and agreeable melon, and there is noue 
equal to it in that quarter. Next morning the Moghul Begs represented to me that 
we had only a handful of men, and that no possible benefit could result from keeping 
possession of a single insulated castle. Indeed there was truth in what they said; so 
that, not finding it expedient to remain there and garrison the fort, I retired and went 
back to Khojend. 

This same year Khosrou Shah, accompanied by Baiesanghar Mirza, marched with an 


and 
Baiesanghar army to Cheghanian, and, with the most deceitful and treacherous intentions, sent an 


Mirza take 
Hissir. 


embassy to Sultan Masafid Mirza, inviting him to join them in their enterprise against 
Samarkand ; proposing that, if they conquered it, the one Mirza should fix the seat of 
his government in Samarkand, and the other in Hissar. At this time very general 
discontents prevailed among the Begs, courtiers, cavaliers, and soldiers of Sultan Ma- 
said. The reason of their dissatisfaction was, that Sheikh Abdulla Birlas, who had 
left Sultan Baiesanghar Mirza to join Sultan Masafid Mirza, and who was the Mirza’s 
father-in-law, had obtained great rank and confidence; and, though Hissar is but # 
narrow and confined country, Sultan Masatid Mirza had given him an allowance of @ 


1 Shah Begum was one of Yunis Khan's widows. 
2 Forty miles from Khojend and twelve from Kandbadam. 
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thousand tumans? in money, besides the whole country of Khutlan, Khutlan was the — 
Jagir® of the Begs and officers about Sultan Masatid Mirza’s person. 1 lla eo 
BirlAs, however, got possession of the whole, and he and his sons gained a complete aa | 
ascendency and unlimited direction of affairs at the court. Such as were dissatisfied, ote 
fled and joined Baiesanghar Mirza. Khosrou Shah and Baiesanghar Mirza having + 
lulled Sultan Masatid Mirza into a careless security by their deceitful professions, after i ae | 
a sudden march from Cheghanifn, appeared before Hissar about the beat of the morn-_ ak . Ee | 
ing drum, invested and took it. + it Yuk Mgt i 
‘At this time Sultan Masafid Mirza was not within the fortress, but at a palace in | “igh 
the vicinity, which had been built by his father, called the Doulet Serai. nding it ‘ 
impossible to throw himself into the fort, he fled towards Khutlin, accompanied by Sul 
Sheikh Abdulla Birlas; buat having separated from him on the road, He'provesdediige 
the Pass of Ubaj* and took refuge with Sultan Hussain Mirza. ng ol 



















As soon as Khosrou Shah had taken Hiss&r, he placed Baiesanghar Mirza in it, and Khostow 
gave Khutlan to his younger brother Wali. A fow days after he set out against Balkh bea ee. 
Having dispatched before him one of his principal retainers, named Nazar Behader, | oan 
















with four thousand men, to occupy the environs of that place, he himself followed soon . prye + 

afterwards, accompanied by Baiesanghar Mirza, and commenced the ‘siege. Ibrahim : he 

Hussain Mirza commanded in Balkh, and had with him a considerable ipreriicoe 

tan Hussain Mirza’s Begs. joeesiiv igi ie Tse 
Khosrou Shah at ert time sent his younger brother Wali with: a large detach- 

ment to lay siege to Shaberghin,* and to ravage and destroy the country arow 

Wali was not able to approach Shaberghan, but sent out His troops to 

and Ulus (the wandering tribes and hordes) that: occupied the de 0 

they accordingly did, carrying off above one hundred thousanc 

thousand camels. Proceeding thence, he pillaged the dis 

taken prisoners and carried off a number of the inhabit a 

to hills and there for ed 

brother. F 
1 It is extremely diffic 

time, (A.D. Tat eb! 0 ze 

chin at 8} or 9 rupees 5 which v 

din’s ti my u 
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Sultan Hus- 
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While Khosrou Shah lay before Balkh, he one day sent Nazer Behader, who has 


been mentioned, to destroy the water courses and spoil the waters in the environs of 


Balkh 
Huss 
with Nazer Behader’s party, met him face to face, beat him down from his horse, cut 





Tengri Berdi Samanchi, an officer who had been brought forward by Sultan 
Mirza, issued from the fort with seventy or eighty men, and haying fallen in 





off his head, and returned back with it to the fort, having displayed singular bravery 
in the whole course of the affair. 

This same year Sultan Hussain Mirza levied an army and advanced to the fort of 
Bost! for the purpose of reducing to order Ziilnin Arghtin and Shah Shujaa his son ; 
who, having joined Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza, and given him a daughter of Zfilnfin’s in 
marriage, were now in a state of rebellion and revolt. On that occasion, when the 
Sultan could not procure supplies of grain for the army from any quarter, and was on 
the point of being compelled to raise the siege, and of being reduced to the last extre- 
mity from famine, the governor ® surrendered the fort, and the stores found in the 
granaries enabled the army to return to Khorasan. 5 

When a king like Sultan Hussain Mirza, who was attended with such royal equi- 
page, and displayed so much pomp and state, had led his army on several different oc- 
casions against Kundez, Hissfir, and Kandahar, and had in eyery instance returned 
unsuccessful, his sons and Begs were spirited up to venture on seditions and rebellion. 
Sultan Hussain Mirza had dispatched Muhammed Wali Beg, with a number of Begs 
and the bulk of his army, for the purpose of chastising his son Muhammed Hussain 
Mirza, who was in revolt, and gaining ground at Asterabad, with instructions to ad- 
vance upon him by rapid ‘marches. He himself, meanwhile, remained encamped in 
the Auleng (or meadow) of Nishin ;3 when Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza, and Shah Beg the 
son of Zilntin, having collected a body of troops, came on him by surprise. By a most 
fortunate accident, Sultan Masaiid Mirza, who had just lost Hissir, came that very day 
to join Sultan Hus 





ain Mirza; and, in the course of the same day, the army that had 
been detached against Asterabfd, having returned back, also joined him. When the 
two armies therefore came to face each othei, the enemy found themselves too weak to 
venture on a battle, and Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza and Shah Beg took to flight. Sultan 
Hussain Mirza received Sultan Masafid Mirza in the most gracious manner, gave him 
one of his daughters in marriage, and distinguished him by every mark of attention 
and kindness. Seduced, however, by the instigations of Baki Cheghaniani, the younger 
brother of Khosrou Shah, who some time before had entered into the seryice of Sultan 
Hussain Mirza, he did not continue in Khorasén, but went off, under some false pré- 
text, without even taking leave of Sultan Hussain Mirza, and joined Khosrou Shah. 
Khosrou Shah now sent for Baiesanghar Mirza from Hissar. At this time Mirin- 


1 Sultan Hussain Mirza had advanced with his army to Zemin Dawer, but found himself forced to 
retreat into Khorasan. He previously, however, laid siege to Bost, in which were some of Zilnin’s stores. 
‘The garrison, by holding out a few days, might have staryed the besiegers; but the Governor, Abdal 
Rahmon Arghiin, surrendered after a feeble resistance. Kila Bost lies on the left bank of the Helmend, 
below Zemin Dawer, which lies higher up towards the hills, on the right bank of the Siahbend river. 

2 Darogha. Near Herat. 


induce him to-lend me for one wit 
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Shah Mirza, the son of Ulugh Beg Mirza,! who had rebelled against his father and 
taken shelter among the Haziras, having done something which gave them offence, 
was obliged to leave them also, and now came to Khosrou Shah. Some eyil-minded 
counsellors advised Khosrou Shah to put all the three princes to death, and to cause 
the Khutbeh? to he read in his own name, He did not fall into this plan, but yet, for 
the sake of this fleeting and faithless world, which never was, and never will be, true 
to any one, this thankless and ungrateful man seized Sultan Masafid Mirza, a prince 
whom he himself had reared from infaney to manhood, and whose goyernor he had 
been, and blinded him by lancing his eyes. Some of the fostet-brothers, clansmen, and His eyes 
playmates of Masatid Mirza carried him off, with the intention of conducting him to Peaueal 
Sultan Ali Mirza in Samarkand, and brought him to Kesh. Here, discovering a plan Shah. 
that had been formed for attacking them, they fled, crossed the river Amu by the pas- 
sage of Chehfr-Jii, and took refuge with Sultan Hussain Mirza. Every day until the 
day of judgment, may a hundred thousand curses light on the head of that man who 
is guilty of such black treachery, and on his who plans it : let every man who hears of 
this action of Khosrou Shah, pour out imprecations on him; for he who hears of such 
a deed and does not curse him, is himself worthy to be accursed. * 

After this abominable transaction, having declared Baiesanghar Mirza King, he sent 
him off to Hissfr; and, at the same time, sent Miran Shah Mirza towards Bamian, 
accompanied by Syed Kamil, who was to lend him his assistance. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 904.* 


Havine failed in repeated expeditions against Samarkand and Andejan, I once 
more returned to Khojend. Khojend is but a small place ; and it is difficult for one 
to support two hundred retainers in it. How, then, could a man, ambitious of em- 
pire, set himself down contentedly in so insignificant a place? 

In order to forward my views against pcr ee I se are ened bra a pert re 

i a ho hel rati o confer r facia 

Muhammed Hussain Korkén alae’ bieetren pes pies RL 
Yar-ailak. It had formerly belonged to the reverend Khwajeh, but, during the con- 
fusions, had become dependent on him; and my plan now was, to take up my i 
dence there, and attempt whatever circumstances might suggest against Samar! is 
Muhammed Hussain Doghlet gave his consent, and I left Khojend, on my way 


Bashagher. 


1 This Ulugh Beg Mirza was not the illustri 
a brother of Baber’s pd 

2 The prayer for the prince. 

2 This year of the Hejira began 19th August 1498. 


ous sovereign of Samarkand, but the King of Kabul, and 
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Attemptste When I reached Ramin,' I was seized with a fever; notwithstanding which, I 

Rebive- mounted, and, having left that place, proceeded with great speed, by the mountain- 

Bhwajeh  youte, against Rebat-e-Khwajeh,? which is the seat of the Dardgha, or governor of the 
Taman of Shadwar, in the hope that we might have been able to come upon it and apply 
our scaling-ladders unobserved, and so earry the place by surprise. I reached it at 
daybreak; but, finding the garrison on the alert, retreated, and reached Beshigher, 
without halting anywhere. In spite of my fever, I had ridden fourteen farsangs," 
though with great difficulty, and I suffered much from the exertion. 

Reducesthe In a few days, I dispatched Ibrahim Saru, Weis Laghari, and Shiram Taghai, with 


oe some Begs of my party, and a body of my pi 





tizans and adherents, to proceed with- 
out loss of time, and reduce, either by negotiation or by foree, all the fortresses of Yar- 
ailék, At this time, Syed Yusef Beg was in command of the district of Yar-uilak. 
He had remained behind in Samarkand when I abandoned it, and had been well treated 
by Sultan Ali Mirza! Syed Yusef Beg had sent his brother and younger son for the 
purpose of occupying and managing Yar-ailak. Ahmed Yiisef, who at present has the 
government of Sialkot,’ was in charge of the fortresses. My Begs and soldiers set out 
accordingly; and exerting themselves with uncommon activity during the whole win- 
ter, gained possession of the strong places, some by negotiation, some by storm, and 
others by artifice and stratagem. In consequence of the incursions of the Moghuls 
and Usbeks, there is not a village in the whole district of Yar-ailak which is not con- 
verted into a fortress. On the occasion in question, suspicions being entertained of 
Syed Yusef Beg, his younger brother, and son, on account of their known attachment 
to me, they were all sent away to KhorasAn. : 

The winter passed in such efforts and attempts as these. In the spring, Sultan Ali 
Mirza sent Khwajeh Yahia to treat with me, while he himself marched with his army 
into the neighbourhood of Shiraz and Kabad.! My soldiers, though above two hun- 
dred in number, did not amount to three hundred ; and the enemy was in great force, 
Thad hovered for a while about Andején, but my star had not prospered. Samarkand, 

butis forced too, had slipped out of my hands. I was now compelled by necessity to make some 
pone sort of peace, and returned back from Beshigher. 

Khojend is an inconsiderable place, from which a single Beg would have found it diffi- 
cult to have supported himself. There, however, I had remained with my whole family, 
for a year and a half, or nearly two years. The Musulmans of the place, during all 
that time, had strained themselves to the utmost extent of their abilities to serve me. 


With what face, therefore, could I return to Khojend, and, indeed what benefit could 
result from it ?—(Tiirki couplet.) 





‘There was no secure place for me to go to, 
And no place of safety for me to stay in. 





1 Or Zamin. ® It lies west of Samarkand. 

* When Baber abandoned Samarkand to mar 
Ali Mirza from Bokhara. Indeed that 
when Baber first entered the place. 

* In the Penjab. ® Or Kaidu. 


° About 56 miles. 
ch for Andejan, the former place was occupied by Sultan 
prince was Baber’s ally, and had an anny in the neighbourhood 
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In this state of irresolution and uncertainty, I went to the Ailaks, to the south of Ura- Wanders 
tippa, and spent some time in that quarter, perplexed and distracted with the hopeless {nai 
state of my affairs. 

One day, while I remained there, Khwajeh Abul Makaram, who, like myself, was Visited by 
an exile and a wanderer, came to visit me. I took the opportunity of consulting him ee 
with respect to my situation and concerns,—whether it was advisable for me to remain 
where I was, or to go elsewhere,—what I should attempt, and what I should leave un- 
tried. He was so much affected with the state in which he found me, that he shed 
tears, and, after praying over me, took his departure. I myself was also extremely 
affected. 

That very day, about afternoon prayers, a horseman was descried at the bottom patie Gs 
of the valley. He proved to be a servant of Ali Dost Taghai, named Yaljik. He came 
with a message from his master, to inform me that he had undoubtedly offended deeply, 
but that he trusted to my clemency for forgiving his past offences ; and that, if I would 
march to join him, he would deliver up Marghinan to me, and would do me such ser- 
vice and duty as would wipe away his past errors, and free him from his disgrace. 

Instantly on hearing this news, without delay, I that very moment (it was then _ 
about sunset) set out post for Marghinfin. From the place where I then was to Mar- 
ghinan may be a distance of twenty-four or twenty-five farsangs.! That night till 
morning, and the next day till the time of noon-day prayers, I halted in no place what- 
soever. About noon-day prayers, I halted at a village of Khojend, named Tinek-ab ; 
and, after having refreshed our horses, and fed and watered them, we again mounted 
at midnight, left Tiinek-ab, rode all that night till morning, and all next day till sun- 
set, and, just before sunrise the following morning, we came within one farsang of 
Marghinan. Weis Beg and some others, after considering matters, now represented 
to me, that Ali Dost Taghai was one who had stickled at no crimes ; that there had 
been no repeated interchange of messengers hetween us—no terms or conditions seed 
upon; with what confidence, therefore, could we put ourselves in his aire me 
truth, these reflections had reason on their side. I therefore halted alittle, an a 
a consultation, when it was finally agreed, that, though our reflections were ae - 
out foundation, we had been too late of making them. We had now passed Kt ys 
and three nights without rest; and we had come a distance of NRE tie 
without stopping; that neither man ape an ne Presi 

ibility of retreating, and, even if we coi r ! 
re since we uae so far, we must proceed. aes ee but by 
the will of God. Reposing ourselves on His protection, we ea . < eels 

About the time of the sinnet? (or morning prayer), we © att Be oO i 
castle of Marghinan. Ali Dost Taghai stood over the gateway, without throwing 


1 96 or 100 miles. ; : roe 
2 ees are voluntary devotion, in which the prophet indulged the true believers, to fill up 


ing twilight, and the noon-day prayers. 
interval between the first prayers at seher, or morning 
nL atten of the five stated times enjoined by the Divinity. 
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gate open, and desired conditions. After I had assented to terms, and’ given him my 
promise, he caused the gates to be opened, and paid his respects to me, conducting me 
to a suitable house within the fort. The men who had accompanied me amounted, 
great and small, to two hundred and forty. 
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Ybrahim Séru, Weis Laghari, Sidi Kara, and the chiefs who were along with them, 
and gave them admittance into the fortified town of Akhsi. 


Sultan Mahméd Khan had dispatched to my assistance Bendeh Ali, Haider aterm 


foster-brother, with Haji Ghazi M at, wl is ti ‘Sheibak ~ 
State of Uzun Hassan and Sultan Ahmed Tambol had, I found, conducted themselves very iohan. fen ; = u ie : a enEDat elo fled about this time from § sais 
eee ; nye ate i spa The 4 ‘ ; han, and come over to the Khan, together with the Begs of the Tuman of Barin.2 
y ill, and behaved with great tyranny to the people of the country. he whole inhabi- They arrived at this very crisis, and joined the detachment ie 
> anxiously wished for my restoration. Two or three days after my arriva J 1 Se pai; 9 " eae a 
tants ee ana bees i ‘i ores eae y al sor arrival Uzun Hassan was alarmed on receiving this intelligence. He dispatched a party of Uzun Has- 
in Marghinan, therefore, 1 dispatched Kasim ae TAN tn y oF My Heshagher men, his most trusty adherents, and of his bravest partizans, to the relief of the citadel of ee 
a few others who had recently entered my service, and some of Mir Dost Beg’s people, Akhsi. They reached the bank of the river about morning twilight. When notice of totterelet ; 
: ee thitnatrnict rocee a's cA ay « “ A oon ci 
in all rather above a hundred men, with instructions to proce tate kouthi of Andejin, this was communicated to my army and to that of the Moghuls, a party was directed gu ofthe : 
to the people of the hill country, such as the Ashparis, the Tarikshars, the Jagraks, to strip their horses of all their furniture, and to be ready to enter the river. The sis 
and others in that quarter, and to attempt to prevail upon them, either by negotiation party which was going to'relieve the citadel, having, in their confusion and alarm, 
or force, to make their submission. I also sent Ibrahim Saru, Weis Laghari, and neglected to pull the boat sufficiently up the stream, dropped down below the place 
Seidi Kara, with about a hundred men, towards Akhsi, with instructions to pass the ' from which they had embarked, and were unable to make the fort, so that the vessel 
river of Khojend, to use all means to gain possession of the forts, and to conciliate and i was carried lower down. My troops and the Moghuls, who had stripped their horses, 
win over the people of the hills. plunged on all sides into the river. The men in the boat, being panic-struck, were 
Uan Has. A few days after, Uzun Hassan and Sultan Ahmed Tambol, having taken Jehangir unable to defend themselves. Karloghaj Bakhshi having invited one of the sons cof siiaiiiens 
aa Mirza along with them, and collected all the soldiers and Moghuls that they had, and, Moghul Beg to come to him, laid hold of his hand, and slew him with his F 
advance to taken from Andejin and Akhsi every man able to bear arms, advanced with the in- What purpose did such an act of treachery serve? Things were now all oy: a 


Marghinan, 


tention of laying siege to Marghinan, and halted at a village named Sapan, which lies 
about a kos! to the eastward of that town. After two or three days, having arrayed 
and accoutred their host, they came up to the suburbs of Marghinin. Although 
I had detached Kasim Beg, Ibrahim Saru, Weis Laghari, and other officers, on ser- 
vice to two different quarters, and only a very few troops remained with me, yet having 
armed and put in array such as I had, we marched out, and would not permit them to 
advance beyond the skirts of the suburbs. This day, Khalil Chihreh Destar-pech dis- 






this cruel deed was the occasion of the death of the greater part of those who were 
the boat; for our people, who had rode into the water, dragged them on shore, and 
put them almost all to death. Of the confidential servants of Uzun Hassan, Karloghaj 
Bakhshi, Khalil Diwaneh; and Kazi Gholam, were on board. Of these, Kazi Gholim 
escaped, by pretending to be a slave. Another man of note who eseaped was Syed 
Ali, who is now with me, and high in office. Another was Haider Kuli Kilkeh Kash- 
ghari. Of seventy or eighty experienced and chosen warriors, not more than five or 
six escaped. y 


tinguished himself greatly, and fought with singular valour. The enemy could effect 
nothing. Two succeeding attempts were equally frustrated, and they were unable to 
reach the fortress. 


On receiving information of these occurrences, the enemy, being unable to maintain The rebels 
themselves in the vicinity of Marghinfn, moved off in great disorder towards Andejan. Yo 


Kasim Beg 
gains over 
the Ashpa- 


Kasim Beg, who had proceeded to the hill country to the south of Andejin, com- 
pletely brought over the Ashparis, the Tirfikshars, the Jagraks, and all the people of 


They had left in Andejan Nasir Beg, who had married Uzun Hassan’s sister, and 
who, if not next to Uzun Hassan in consequence, was, beyond contradiction, in pos- 
session of the third place. He was a man of sense and experience, and possessed of 


Tis, Ke. that country, both the peasants settled in the hills and plains, and the Aimaks.? The 5 
él i ‘ i t -and knowing on what an unstable 
enemy’s soldiers, too, began to desert by ones and twos, and came and joined me. nee ve Pine wri a ae ae pate foe of Andejan to my interest, and Andejio_ 
Ibrahim Ibrahim Saru, Weis Laghari, and the other chiefs who had passed the river towards BARIAU IAG Pes motto ae city. When the Cab al reached Andejan, and found Mines: vor 
a iu ise Akhsi, possessed themselves of the fort of Pap, and of one or two other forts. Uzun ce Pee iclsse d for me, and was held on my account, being unable to agree among 
sionof Pap, Hassan and Tambol were tyrannical and debauched, and the peasants and men of the themselves, and in the greatest confusion, Uzun Hassan retired towards the citadel of 


country were disgusted with their proceedings. Hassan Degchi, one of the chief men 
of Akhsi, with his own followers and a body of the mob and rabble of the place, ha- 
ying armed themselves with sticks and clubs, attacked and drove the garrison of Akhsi 
out of the place, and forced them to take refuge in the citadel. They then invited 


1 Two miles, or a mile and a half, ® The Aimaks were the wandering tribes» 


1 





Akhsi to his family ; Sultan ‘Ahmed Tambol drew off to Ush to his own ae 
i I i 1 is | lowers, who car- 

while Jehangir Mirza was seized by a party of his adherents and fol » who 

ried him off from Uzun Hassan and fled with him to Tambol. They overtook Tambel 

hefore he had reached Ush, and accompanied him in his retreat. 5 

As soon as I received advice that the garrison of Andejiin had declared for me, I 


1 The Monghats are the modern Nogais. 2 Or Narin. 
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made no delay, but setting out at sunrise from Marghinan, reached Andejan when the 
day was on the decline. I saw and conversed with Nasir Beg and his sons, Dost Beg 
and Miram Beg, treated them with every mark of kindness, and gaye them reason to 
expect everything from my favour. And thus, by the grace of the Most High, in the 
month of Zilkadeh, and year nine hundred and four, I recovered my paternal king- 
dom, of which I had been deprived nearly two years. 

Sultan Ahmed Tambol, who had proceeded towards Ush, accompanied by Jehangir 
Mirza, no sooner arrived there, than the rabble and common people, arming themselves 
with sticks and elubs, made a furious attack upon him, drove them fairly out of the 
town, and sent persons to give me notice that they held the place on my account. Je- 
hangir Mirza and Tambol, with a few partisans who still adhered to them, retired in 
great dismay to Uzkend. 

Uzun Hassan, on seeing himself shut out of Andejin, retreated to Akhsi, and in- 
formation reached me that he had entered the citadel. As he was the very head and 
ringleader of the rebellion, without staying more than four or five days in Andejan, I 
marched against Akhsi. No sooner had I arrived there, than, as he had nothing else 
left for it, he offered to capitulate, asked quarter, and surrendered the fort. After a 
few days’ stay at Akhsi, which I employed in putting the affairs and government of 
that city and of Kasin into a proper state of order and arrangement, I dismissed the 
Moghul Begs who had come to my assistance on this enterprise, and returned to An- 
dejan, carrying with me Uzun Hassan, his family and dependents. Kasim Ayib, who 
was of the inferior class of Begs, being raised to a higher rank, was left in the tempo- 
rary charge of Akhsi. 

As I had agreed that Uzun Hassan should suffer no injury either in lifé or proper- 
ty, T allowed him to depart by way! of Karatigin on his road to Hissar. He proceed- 
ed towards Hissar with a small retinue, while all the rest of his followers separated 
from him and remained behind. These were the very men who, during the late distur- 
bances, had pillaged and plundered my adherents and Khwajeh Kazi’s men. Several of 
my Begs united in their representations, telling me, “This is the very band which has 
been the cause of all these confusions, and the origin of all the deyastations that have 
afflicted us; these are the men who have plundered so many of the faithful and true 
believers who adhered to us. What fidelity have they shown to their own chiefs that 
they should now be faithful to us? What harm would there be if they were seized, or 
an order given for plundering them ? Especially as they are riding our own horses, 
Wearing our garments, and killing and eating our own sheep before our eyes. What 
patience can possibly endure all this ?’ If from compassion you do not plunder them, or 
give orders for a general pillage, at least let us, who have adhered to you in all your 
dangers and difficulties, be permitted to resume whatever part of our property we find 
in the possession of these men. If they get off on these terms, they ought to be very 
thankful.” In fine, I agreed to the plan, and an order was issued that such as had 
accompanied me in my campaigns, might resume possession of whatever part of their 
property they recognized. Although the order seemed reasonable and just in itself, 


1 That is across the Asfera Hills, 


if 


~ cavaliers made very gallant charges, 
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yet it had heen issued with too much precipitation; and, when there was a rival like 
Jehangir Mirza at my elbow, it was a senseless thing to exasperate so many men who 
had arms in their hands. In war and in affairs of state, though there are many things 
that appear just and reasonable at first sight, yet no matter ought to be finally fixed 
without being well weighed, and considered in a hundred different lights. From my 
issuing this single order without sufficient foresight, what commotions and mutin 
arose ! This inconsiderate order of mine was in reality the ultimate cause of my being 
a second time expelled from Andejan. . ay 
The Moghuls being filled with alarm, mutinied and marched away from Rebatik The Mo- 
Urchini, which they also call Midn Doab, towards Uzkend, and sent a person to Tam- tiny are 
bol to offer him their services. There were with my mother one thousand five hun- Ba cedpia 
dred or nearly two thousand Moghuls, and about the same number may have come from 
Hissir along with Khamzeh Sultan, Mehdi Sultan, and Muhammed Doghlet. The 
Horde of Moghuls have uniformly been the authors of every kind of mischief and de- 
yastation ; down to the present time they have five times rebelled against me. Nor 
have they mutinied only against me, which might have proceeded from some incom- 
patibility of temper, but they are perpetually guilty of the same offence against their 
own Khans. 
The news of this defection was brought me by Sultan Kili Chinak, whose father, : 
Khoda-berdi Boghak, I had greatly distinguished among the Moghuls. His father had 
died some time before, and he himself now served along with them. He did me good 
service by separating himself from his own clan and kin, and bringing me this infor- 
mation; but though, on this occasion, he was useful to me, he was, finally, as will be 





mentioned, guilty of such villainy as would have wiped away a hundred services like * 
that in question; and the main cause of his future villainy was also his being a Mo- 
Se Tambol 


‘As soon as I received this information, I assembled the Begs and held a consulta- Bee 
tion. They were of opinion that it was a trifling occurrence; and that there hes “0 army. 
necessity for the King himself to take the field; that Kasim Beg, with a few o = 
Begs and a detachment of the army, might proceed on the service. This ui ne - 
ingly resolved on. They imagined that it was an easy matter, but were on i see 
taken, That same day Kasim Beg marched out with his Begs and army, He se 
they had come to their ground, and while still on their march, Tambol soe; cree 
and joined the Moghuls. Early next morning, the moment they had ai aad 
Ailamish at the ford of Yasi-kijet, the two armies met face to face and si “ ples 
action; Kasim Beg-himself meeting Sultan ert aa ne =o 

ith hi no! : 5 
three blows one after another with sth Sea ae Pais a. - Kasim Beg, Ali 
and Sidi Kara, with three or four others of 
ther Begs and officers fell into the hands 
Miram Laghari, Tokah Beg, ‘Ta- 
and Miram Diwan. In this 
Samad, one of Ibrahim 
one of the Moghuls of 


Dost Taghai, Ibrahim Saru, Weis Laghari, 
my Begs and officers, escaped. Most of the oth 
of the enemy. Among these were Ali Dervish ‘Beg; b 
ghai Beg, Muhammed Dost, Ali Dost, Mir Shah Kochin, 
battle two cavaliers had a gallant combat, On my side was | 
Saru’s younger brothers, and on the other side was Shah-sawar, 
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Hissir. They met hand to hand, and Shah-sawar urged his blow with such force, that 
he drove his sabre right through Samad’s helmet, and fixed it pretty deep in his skull, 
In spite of this wound, Samad returned the blow with such fury, that his sword shore 
clean off a piece of Shah-sawar’s skull as big as the palm of the hand. As Shah-sawér 
had no helmet on, the wound in his head was properly bound up and he recovered ; 
but there being nobody to attend to Samad’s wound, he died of it in three or four 
days. 

This defeat came most unseasonably, just at the moment when I had escaped from 
a scene of petty warfare and disasters, and had again recovered my country. Kamber 
Ali Moghul, who was one of my great stays, had returned to his own government im- 
mediately after I had taken Andejan, and was not at hand. Tambol, following up his 
success, brought Jehangir along with him, and, accompanied by all his forces, advan- 
ced within a farsang of Andejan to a plain in face of the rising ground of Aish, where 
he encamped. He once or twice put his army in order of battle, and advanced from 
Chil-Dokhteran to the skirts of Aish. My troops, too, moved out and formed on the 
outside of the suburbs and garden grounds. His advance was checked, and he retreated 
from the skirts of the hill to another position. It was during this same advance to- 
wards the city that he put to death Miram Laghari and Tokah, two of the Begs who 
had fallen into his hands. After lying nearly a month before the city and effecting 
nothing, he returned towards Ush. [had given Ush to Ibrahim Saru, whose men were 
in the place. They held it on my account. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 905.! 


I xow dispatched commissaries and officers to collect the whole force of my terri- 
tories, horse and foot, with all possible speed ; and, by means of special messengers, I 
summoned Kamber Ali, and such of the troops as had gone to their own homes, to re- 
turn without loss of time. I also dispatched commissaries and officers to procure tii- 
ras, * scaling-ladders, shovels, axes, and all kinds of necessaries and stores for the use 
of the army. Tappointed a place where the men, both horse and foot, who came from 
the different districts to the army, were to assemble. My servants and soldiers, who 


1 This year begins on the 8th August 1499. . 2 

® The tira is often mentioned in the course of these Memoirs, and always on occasion of the siege of 
some fort, except at the great battle fought with Sultan Ibrahim above Delhi. I have been able to get 
no particular account of it. Petis de la Croix describes it as being a large buckler, and probably several 
of these being joined, formed a defence like the Roman testudo, under cover of which the besiegers ad- 
vanced to undermine the wall, or to mount their scaling-ladders. At the siege of Karshi, “ les ennemis 
pour mieux fuir jetterent leurs grands boucliers nommés Touta, et en se couvrant la téte de leurs petits 


ecus, ils se retirerent dans des retranchémens qu’ils avoient faits par precaution.” —Hist. de Timur Bec, 
vol. J. p. 121, ‘ 
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had gone off in different directions, on business or service, were recalled ; and putting 
my confidence in God, on the 18th of Moharrem, I marched out and encamped the 25th Aug, 
Char-bagh of Hafez Beg. After halting a day or two at the Char-bagh in order get oes 
ready such of the arms and stores as had remained incomplete, I marched tow: ; 
Ush to meet the enemy, having my army divided into right and left wings, a 
advance, with cavalry and infantry all drawn out in regular array, ‘ee. 
When we arrived near Ush, I was informed that the army, finding that they could And 
not maintain themselves in Ush, had retired towards Rabat-e-Serheng Urehini, which Taken ; 
lies north of that city. That evening I halted at Latkend, and, the next morning, aS 
I was passing Ush, learned that the enemy had directed their march on Andejan, We ‘Tambol at- 
on our part approached Uzkend,' and detached forward plundering parties to ravage pase 
the country and suburbs. The enemy, arriving at Andejan during the night, instant- ‘Antes ‘ 
ly entered the ditch; but while they were planting their scaling-ladders against the ' 
ramparts, were discovered by the people within, so that the enterprize failed and they 
were compelled to retreat. My plundering parties advanced and committed deyasta- 
tions in the suburbs of Uzkend, but came back without acquiring any considerable 


booty. AM 












In one of the forts of Ush, named Madu, which is distinguished o its 
rength, Tambol had left his younger brother Khalil with a garrison of tw: dred, &™ 
e be fandeed and fifty ‘agit Poa this fortress I now marched, and attacked it ok, 
with great vigour. The castle of Madu is excessively strong. On the north side, 
where there is a river, it is very steep and precipitous. If an arrow be discharged 
from the river, it may perhaps reach the castle-wall. Its supply of water is from a 
conduit on this side. From the bottom of the castle a sort of covered way; having 
ramparts on each side, reaches down to the river. All round the hillock there - a 
moat. As the river is near at hand, they had brought from its bed, stones ba 4 e 
size of those used for battering cannon, and carried them up intg the en Such a 
number of huge stones? as were launched from the fort of Madu, in oe toa 
that I have witnessed, I never saw thrown from any other castle. AN € i # i 
bur, the elder brother of Kitteh Beg, having climbed up to the foot of t e Pies end 
was hit by a large stone discharged from above, which sent him a as “al “ 
over head, from that prodigious ae ee a ee ER ag he Beske ein 
he lighted, tumbling and rolling, at e bottom of the .! ae ; i = aod 
ju i iately mounted his horse and returned hack to t e camp. D “ 
Te dcen cian aie double wall, Yar Ali Balal was severely regenred the heniiae uy 
~The wound was afterwards cut open and dressed. Many of our people’ 2 
ee 228 welt 
1 The name of this, both in the Turki and in Mr Metcalfe’s copy, is written Urkend and ‘Uskend va 


oa sat 
: iti ‘end. cytes: ira . netly 
riubly. In my Persian copy it is Azer : ‘or machines used in sieges, is very : 
ing relative to artillery and battering engines, or 8 ‘that the 
‘ithaet pir. ohelain “The Turki kasan and Persian dig are cannon, It is well known 


a stone, 


- eastern nati ions of Europe on the first invention of cannon, 
; d other eastern nations, as well as the nations © 4 e firs ae aed 
Meat ot hae them of a very large size, for the purpose of Neer) ia po 
ted more to the effects of afew discharges than to any regular fire, Pa Pec ccpshet 
Bee Khakrez or glacis in Asia, is generally immediately at the foot f l, 


from it by the ditch. 
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fered from these stones. The morning after the attack, before breakfast time,! we had 
gained possession of the water-course. The action continued till evening, but, after 
losing their water, they could no longer hold out; and, next morning, they asked for 
and takes it, quarter and surrendered the place. Khalil, the younger brother of Tambol, who was 
in command, with seventy, eighty, or a hundred of the most active young men, were 
kept as prisoners, and sent to Andejan to be put in close custody. This was a fortu- 
nate occurrence for such of my Begs, officers, and soldiers, as had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. 
Thetwoar- After taking Madu, I proceeded to Unchtitobah,® one of the villages of Ush. On 
aan face. the other hand, Tambol, after retreating from Andejin, encamped at a place called 
Tea: Ab-khan, one of the dependencies of Rib&t-e-Serheng Urchini, so that there was only 
the distance of about one farsang between the two armies. At this time Kamber Ali, 
from ill health, was obliged to retire to Ush. For a month or forty days we remained 
in this posture. There was no general action during that time, but every day there 
were skirmishes between my foragers and theirs. During this period I paid great at- 
tention to support a strict look-out by night, and dug a trench all round the camp; 
where there was no ditch, we placed branches of trees. I made all our soldiers 
march out and present themselves, accoutred and ready for action, by the side of the 
ditch; but, notwithstanding all this care, every three or four nights there was an 
alarm in the camp, and a call to arms. One day Sidi Beg Taghai having gone out to 
meet and cover the return of the foragers, the enemy came upon him in much supe- 
rior force, and in the midst of the action that ensued, suddenly made him prisoner. 
hosrou This year Khosrou Shah, having invited Baiesanghar Mirza to join him, under 
Bhat ane: pretence of proceeding to attack Balkh, carried him to Kundez, from which place 
tanghar they set out on their mareh against Balkh. When they had reached Ubaj,® Khosrou 
csr Shah, the miserable and infidel-like wretch, betrayed by the ambition of usurping 
the sovereign power—(how is it possible for sovereignty to appertain to such a 
worthless and contemptible creature, who had neither birth, nor family, nor talents, 
nor reputation, nor wisdom, nor courage, nor justice, nor right?) yet this reptile seized 
upon Baiesanghar Mirza and his Begs, strangled him with a bow-string, and thus, on 
pate 17, the tenth day of Moharrem, murdered this most accomplished and swect-tempered 
* prince, who was adorned with whatever endowments rank and birth could bestow. 
He also put to death a number of his Begs and confidential servants. 
His birth Baiesanghar Mirza was born in Hissar in the year 882, and was the second son of 
Sean, Sultan Mahmfid Mirza, being younger than Sultan Masatid Mirza, and elder than 
Sultan Ali Mirza, Sultan Hussain Mirza, and Sultan Weis Mirza, better known by 
the name of Khan Mirza. His mother was Pasheh Begum. 
His person He had large eyes, a round face, and was about the middle size; he had a Turko- 
one man visage, and was an extremely elegant young man. t 
His disposi. He was a lover of justice, humane, of a pleasant disposition, and a perfectly accom- 
on eal ta- plished prince. His tutor was Syed Muhammed, a Shiah, whence Baiesanghar himself 


1 Chasht-gah, about 10 o’clock.—Leyden. 2 Unjutobeh, T._ 
® A well-known pass over the Amu, near Kobadian. 
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was tainted with the notions of that sect. It is said, however, that latterly, while at 
Samarkand, he retracted the errors of that system, and became purely orthodox. He 

was excessively addicted to wine; but, during the times that he did not drink. was 
regular in the performance of his prayers. He was sufficiently generous and liberal. — 

He wrote a fine Nastilik hand, and had considerable skill in painting. He wasalsoa 
poet, and assumed the poetical name of Aadeli. The poems were not so numerous as 

to be formed into a Diwan. The following verses are his:'—(Persian.) _ : 


Like an unsubstantial shadow I fall here and there, rh 
And if not supported by the face of a wall, drop flat on the ground, oe 4 


In Samarkand the Odes (Ghazels) of Baiesanghar Mirza are so popular, that there 
is nota house in which a copy of them may not be found. 

He fought two battles, one of them with Sultan Mahmfid Khan, when he first His wars 
mounted the throne of Samarkand. Sultan Mahmid Khan, at the instigation of Sul- 
tan Jfmeid Birlas and some others, had advanced with an army for the purpose of 
conquering Samarkand, and marched by way of Ak-kitil? as far as Ribat-e-Soghd and 
Kanbai. Baiesanghar Mirza marched from Samarkand to meet him, engaged him at 
Kanbai, gave him a severe defeat, and ordered the heads of three or four thousand” 
Moghuls to be struck off. Haider Gokultosh, who was the Khan’s prime adviser, fell _ 
in this battle. His second battle was with Sultan Ali Mirza at Bokhara, in which he 
was defeated. 

His dominions consisted at first only of Bokhara, which was given him by his father His domi- 
Sultan Mahmid Mirza. On his father’s death the Begs held a consultation, and ™°"™* 
agreed on making him king of Samarkand also, He continued in possession of Bo- 
khara as well as Samarkand for some time; but_he lost the former after the insurrec- 
tion of the Terkhans. When I took Samarkand, he retired to Khosrou-Shah; and 
when Khosrou Shah took Hissar, he gave it to Baiesanghar. ob ery 

He left no offspring. When he first went to Khosrou Shah, he married the daugh- His family. 
ter of his paternal uncle, Sultan Khalil Mirza. He had no other wife or concubine. 

He never exercised the powers of an independent prince, even so far as to promote 
any one of the men of consequence aes him to Sa of a Beg of the higher class. 

i were those of his father and paternal uncle. ? 
> ey of Baiesanghar, Sultan Ahmed Karéwel, the father of Kiich Beg, psieks 
with his brothers and relations, and their families and dependants, came through the forced. 
country of Karatigin,’ and joined me, after giving me notice of their ee ; 
ber Ali, who had been sick in Ush, having recovered from his disorder, now i en 
turned. Hailing as a good omen this unlooked-for arrival of Sultan Ahmed : a 
and his party to my assistance, I next morning drew out my army In array, 
moyed against the enemy; who, not finding themse! 
position at Ab-khan,, marched off from their groun 


ves strong enough to maintain their ae 


d. A number of tents and carpets, disorder, 


ers - ode. 
1 Baber quotes the first verses of a well: known i a 
2 White-Pass.—Leyden, A Pass in the Ak-tagh mountains. : 
sf malta lies in the hills north of Hissar and Khutlan, and south of Ferghina. 1 
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and a quantity of baggage, fell into the hands of my soldiers. We advanced and oe~ 

cupied the same ground which the enemy had left. That same evening Tambol, taking 

andoccupies Jehangir with him, passed on my left and entered Khifiban,' a village on my hive 

Khuban. about three farsangs off, towards Andejan. ‘ 

Baber offers Early next morning, haying drawn up my army in regular battle array, with right 

eh and left wing, centre and advance, and covered the horses with their housings of att 
accoutred my men in their armour, formed them into lines, and sent forward the : 
fantry that carried the turas, we proceeded towards the enemy. Ali Dost Taghai and 
his followers formed my right. On the left wing were stationed Ibrahim Sarn, Weis 
Laghari, Sidi Kara, Muhammed Ali Mobasher, Kuchilk Beg® the elder brother of 
Khwijeh Kilin, and a number of others connected with Sultan Ahmed Karawel and 
Kiich Beg, with their followers. Kasim Beg was with me in the centre. Kamber Ali, 
who had the advanced guard,® with several of my adherents and young nobility, had 
reached Saakeh, a village to the south-east of Khfiban, and about a kos‘ from HS 
the enemy marched out of the village of Khiiban in battle array. Upon this we has- 
tened our march as much as was compatible with prudence and the 


in= 


when 


preservation of 
our order of battle. The turas and infantry had, however, fallen somewhat behind 
when we engaged. By the divine favour their services were not required in the bat- 
tle; for, at the instant of closing, the right wing of the enemy and my left haying 
and defeats engaged hand to hand, Kuchik Beg, the elder brother of Khwajeh Kilan, smote Ps 
him. lustily, that the enemy, unable to maintain their ground, tooks to flight: and the 
flankers® and right wing of my army had not an opportunity of coming into action. 
We took a number of prisoners, whose heads I ordered to be struck off. My Begs 
such as Kasim Beg and Ali Dost Beg, but particularly Ali Dost, restrained the ah 
suit, being apprehensive of some danger from following the fugitives too far, by w. 
means the greater part of them escaped. I halted at the village of Khuban. This was 
my first battle, and Almighty God of his bounty and favour vouchsafed me the vie- 
tory. I accepted it as a favourable omen. The day after we halted in this place, my ma- 
ternal grandmother-Shah Sultan Begum, came from Andejin for the purpose of beg- 
ging off Jehangir Mirza if she had found him a prisoner. As the winter was at hed 
and no grais or forage remained in the fields, I did not deem it advisable to saivaiice 
against Uzkend, but returned to Andejan. 
After some days I held a council, in which it was determined that my wintering in 
Andején would in no degree tend to the injury of the enemy ; that it was rather to be 
feared that it would increase their force, by leaving the fields open to their ravages and 


Huts his a= enterprize; that it was necessary to hut my troops in winter quarters, that my men 
my for the 


aNd might not be distressed for grain or provisions; and that we might straiten the enemy 
by keeping them in some measure blocked up. In pursuance of this plan, having pro- 
ceeded to Rebitik-Urchini, which is named Sudrasi® from being between two rivers, 


hich 


1 Junau.— Turki. 2 i.e, The little Beg. a,Teay 
4 A mile and a half or two miles. : ; ee 
5 The Herawel are properly small guards and pickets pushed on in advance, and along the flanks. 


6 The Turki calls this Sudrasi, the Persian Midneh Dod, names which have the same meaning. The 
former is probably the country name, x 
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1 deeamped trom Andejan, and moved into the neighbourhood of Armidn and Nifishab, 
with the intention of constructing winter cantonments in that vicinity, which we ac~ 
cordingly did. Around these villages there is excellent sporting ground, and good co- 
ver for game. Near the river IAmish, in the jungle, there are great plenty of moun- 
tain-goats, stags,' and wild hogs. In the smaller jungle, which is seattered and in 
clumps, there are abundance of excellent jungle-fowl and hares. The foxes possess 
more fleetness than those of any other place. While I remained in these winter quar- 
ters I rode a-hunting every two or three days. After scouring the larger forests, where 
we roused and hunted the mountain-goat and deer,? we hawked in the smaller jungle 
for the jungle-fowl,® and also shot them with forked arrows.* The jungle-fowl are 
here very fat. While we remained in these winter quarters we had the flesh of jungle- 
fowl in great abundance. 
During my stay in these cantonments, Khodaberdi the standard-bearer, whom I 
had lately honoured with the rank of Beg, two or three times fell on Tambol’s foragers, 
routed them and cut off a number of their heads, which he brought back to the camp. 
The young men of the territory of Andején and Ush also went out incessantly to plun- 
der the enemy’s country, drove away their herds of horses, killed their men, and re- 
duced them to great distress. Had I remained the whole winter in these cantonments, 
there is every reason to believe, that, by the return of spring, the enemy would have 
heen reduced to the last extremity without fighting a battle; but at the moment when 
Thad brought them to this state of distress and embarrassment, Kamber Ali asked as 
leave to go to his government; and, whatever pains I took to impress these Views on is covern- 
his mind, and though I forbade him to leave me, the brutal fellow persisted in his re- ment. 
solutions. He was a wonderfully fickle and perverse man. Compelled by necessity, 
T finally gave him permission to return to his country. His first government was 
Khojend; and recently when I took Andején I had given him Asfera and Kandbadam ; 
so that, of all my Begs, Kamber Ali had the greatest number of retainers and the great- 
est extent of country ; no other equalled him in either of these psec We remained nas 
forty or fifty days in these winter-quarters. Being obliged to give leave to a number Bebe i 


of men to go off, in the same way as I had done to Kamber Ali, in the end I myself oops. 


found it expedient to return to Andejan. : 
While I staid in the winter cantonments, some of Tambol’s people were going back Sees 

and forward without intermission to and from the Khan at Tashkend. Ahmed Beg, Kas ven 

who was the Governor’ of Sultan Muhammed Sultan, the son of Sultan Mahmid oe 

Khan, and who, of all his Begs, had been distinguished by the most conspicuous marks 

of his favour, was paternal uncle of the full blood to Tambol. Beg Tilbeh, who was 

the Khan’s Chamberlain,® was the elder brother of Tambol. By moines and going 

about the Khan, they wrought upon him to send a body of men to Tambol’s ee 

Beg Tilbeh, from his infancy, ‘had been in Moghilistan, and had se: — 

hood among the Moghuls, but had never come into our countries, nor : se a 

with any of our Princes, having always remained in the employment o! 


= F 8 Margh-deshti. 
5 2 Gawezin. Marg) 

1 Gawezin. ha. 
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On the present occasion, before this reinforcement was sent, he left his wife and famil y 
in Tashkend, and went and joined his younger brother Tambol. 
KasimAjeb At this time an awkward incident occurred to Kasim Ajeb, whom I had left in the 
saeen PH: temporary command of Akhsi. Having gone out with a few men in pursuit of a ma- 
rauding party, he had followed them rather rashly, and crossed the river of Khojend 
at Bikhrata in the pursuit, when he fell in with a large body of Tambol’s men, and 
was taken prisoner. 
qiagtads When Tambol learned the disbanding of my army, and had conferred with his elder 
asi. brother Beg Tilbeh, who had reached him with advices from the Khan, and given him 
certain assurances of the coming of reinforcements, he marched from Uzkend to the 
district termed Sudrasi! between the two rivers. At the same time I received certain 
Sultan Mu- intelligence from Kasdn, that the Khan had sent off his son Sultan Muhammed Kha- 
hammed F : 
Khanekeh nekeh, who was generally called Sultanim, accompanied hy Ahmed Beg, and five or 
periese * six thousand men, who had passed by the route of Archeh-kend, and come and laid 
siege to Kasin, Without constraining myself by waiting for such of my troops as 
Baber com- were at a distance, taking with me only such of my men as were ready at hand, with- 
elite © out delay, in the depth of winter, placing my reliance in Almighty God, I marched 
: from Andejin by way of Bend-silar to attack Sultanim and Ahmed Beg. That night 
we halted nowhere, and next morning we arrived at Akhsi. The cold during the night 
was extremely intense,” insomuch that several of my people were frost-bitten in the 
hands and feet, and the ears of some of them were contracted and withered like an 
apple. We did not tarry at Akhsi, but having placed Yarik Taghai in charge of that 
place in the room of Kasim Ajeb, I passed on for Kasin. When L arrived within one 
kos of Kasin, I received intelligence that Ahmed Beg and Sultaénim, on being inform- 
ed of my approach, had broken up in confusion, and retreated in great haste. 
Lambol ar- The moment that Tambol knew of my march, he had set out with all speed to the 
ee assistance of his elder brother, and now came up. It was about the time between af- 
biood ; ternoon and evening prayers, when the blackness occasioned by the approach of Tam- 
hol’s army became visible in the direction of Noukend.? Confounded and disconcerted 
hut escent at the sudden and unnecessary retreat of his elder brother, as well as by my expedi- 
tious arrival, he instantly drew up. I said, “ It is God himself that has conducted 
them hither, and brought them so far to fatigue their horses! Let us come on, and by 
the favour of God, not one of those who-have fallen into our hands shall escape out of 
them.” Weis Laghari and some others, however, represented that the day was now 
far spent; that if we let them alone that day it was out of their power to escape during 
the night, and that we could afterwards confront them wherever they were found. 
This advice was followed, and they were not attacked. And thus when, by a piece of 
rare good fortune, the enemy had come, as if to put themselves in our power, we suf- 
fered them to get away without the slightest injury. There is a saying, Pye 












(Lairki.)—He that does not seize what comes into his grasp, 
Must indulge his regret even to old age, and repine. 





1 Mian-e-doab. 


* The caravans from 'Tobolsk to Bokhara generally cross the Sirr below 'Tashkend on the ice. 
% Noukend seems to lie north of the Sirr, between Uzkend and Kasin. 


| 
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’ bol,” we exclaimed, 
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- 
( Persian.) —Oceasion must be leaped on when it offers ; sare 
The doings of the indolent, out of season, are utterly worthless; 
ane eal, 


Regarding the interval granted them till morning as most precious, they rested no 
where all night, but rode on till they gained the fortress of Arkhian. When morning = 

came we went against the enemy, but they were not to be found. We pursued them, si ar 
and as we did not judge it advisable to lay close siege to Arkhién, encamped a kos from ““= ™ 








ive wate 


it in a village of Nemengan.' We continued thirty or forty days in this station, while Ba): 
Tambol remained in the fortress of Arkhian. Small parties sometimes advanced from Je 
my army, and were met by parties from the fort, when skirmishes ensued in the ground 
between us. One night they made a sally to surprise us, but stopped on the outside 
of the camp, and retired, after discharging a few arrows. We drew a trench around 
the camp, and fenced it with branches of trees, so that they could do us no injury. k 
While we remained in this encampment, Kamber Ali, who had taken umbrage, was eee. 
two or three times on the point of returning to his own government 3 he once actually ‘ence. 
mounted, and had set out, but several Begs being sent after him, with a oat aah i 
ifficulty prevailed on him to come back. 3 G cToOMET IG, 
pra ia same time Syed Yusef Machemi sent a person to Sultan Ahmed Tambol meee 
to inform him of his wish to enter his service, and finally iin setae noes x Macher. 
districts along the bottom of the hills of Andején, there are two beer ene = f 
Machem. Syed Yusef was the Kilén® or Head-man of Machem. He 4 - — 
come known to me, by sight, among my courtiers, had taken it into his ei “ 
off the Kilanter, and affected the airs ef a Beg, though nobody had ever mi ag “a 
Beg. He was a wonderfully sly, treacherous, unsettled sort of a creature. | m 
ja i ion, he had two or three times 
iodawhen I took Andejan until the present occasion, ad n 
vine me against Tambol, and two or three times gone over and pr er against 
f i the last time that he ever rebelled. He ha wit hin —— 
poe a ms men ‘* They must be prevented from Ra a 
. «and we must catch him on the road.” So saying, we too 


en screeds 
horse. On the third day we reached the vicinity of Beshkharan, but Tambol had ar- Lees 


rived and entered the fort. Of the ~ who pre - bie ee os Bashi 
it ir brothers, advane eshi- 
Dervish Beg, Koch Beg, and their ; ia ee 
nt skirmishes with the enemy. Koch Beg an ‘br 
igi aeaitiel Getler Some of them fought with great Ee ee 


ates e distance of one ee from Beshkharan. Tambol, bring- 


an eminence at thi s r 
= on n along with him, came and encamped, resting on ne a i ence 1 
In the course of three or four days, several Begs, who were by n iendly to 


my interests, such as Ali Dost and Kamber Ali the skinner, with their dependants and 


af giries 
ngan. Tarki i i name 
i Ghazneh Teme! h—Tirki. A marginal eee ah east safe ie ae aa 
a Ta ict), Leyden explains it, the arrow-mark. sine 
district). Leyden explains it, the bor Fe bie 
ea Ki name Tae te ie cin eee oo Sir. My Persik 
‘marl letter 0 Y ; 
a kode Kildnter, is a sort of Mayor of the towns of Persia. 
3 These wore the wanderingtribes of the country. 
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adherents, began to talk of peace and an accommodation. Those who were really attach- 
ed to me were kept entirety in the dark as to the intended treaty, and we were alto- 
gether averse to it. But, as the two personages who have been named, were the Begs 
of chief authority, it was to be apprehended that, if we did not listen to their wishes, 
and refused to make peace, more serious consequences might follow. It was necessary 
therefore to comply, and a peace was concluded on the following terms: That the coun- 
try lying on the Akhsi side of the river of Khojend should belong to Jehangir Mirza ; 
that on the Andején side to me: that Uzkend, too, should be given up to me, ae 
they had withdrawn their wives and families from it: that after we had settled our 
territories, land Jehangir Mirza should unite and proceed in concert against Sam: 
kand ; and that, as soon as I had conquered and gained complete possession of Samar- 
kand, I should resign Andejan to Jehangir Mirza. The day after these conditions were 
agreed on, it being towards the end of Rajeb,’ Jehangir Mirza and Tambol came and 
paid me their respects. We ratified everything that had been arranged ; Jehangir 
Mirza haying taken leave, proceeded to Akhsi, while I returned to Andejin. On my 
arrival there, I ordered Khalil, the younger brother of Tambol, and a number of other 
prisoners, to be brought out, and having given them dresses of honour, dismissed them. 
The enemy on their part released such of my Begs and officers as had been taken pri- 
soners, as Taghai Beg, Muhammed Dost, Mir Shah Kochin, Sidi Beg, Kasim Ajeb, 
Pir Weis and Miram Diwan, and sent them to me. - 


ar- 


After our return to Andejin, the manners and deportment of Ali Dost Beg under- 
went a complete change. He began to conduct himself with great hostility towards 
those who had adhered to me in all my dangers and difficulties. He first of all dis- 
missed Khalifeh. He then imprisoned and plundered Ibrahim Sfru and Weis Laghari 
without fault or pretext; and dismissed them, after stripping them of their governments. 
He next fell upon Kasim Beg, and got quit of him. He published a proclamation that 
Khalifeh and Ibrahim Saru were stanch friends of Khwajeh Kazi, and had fiGiridea® 
to murder him in revenge for the Kazi’s blood. His son Muhammed Dost began to 
assume the state of a sovereign. His style of intercourse, his entertainments, his 
levee, his furniture, were all those of a king. The father and son ventured on such 
doings, relying on the support of Tambol- Nor did I retain sufficient authority or 
power to be able to check them in their outrageous proceedings; for, while I had close 
at hand an enemy so powerful as Tambol, who was always eager to afford them his 
aid, and to bear them out in any act, however violent, they might safely do whatever 
their hearts desired. My situation was singularly delicate, and I was forced to be 
silent. Many were the indignities which I suffered at that time, both from the father 
and son. 

Aisha Sultan Begum, the daughter of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, to whom I had been 
betrothed in the lifetime of my father and uncle, having arrived in Khojend, I now 
married her, in the month of Shaban. In the first period of my being a married man, 
though I had no small affection for her, yet, from modesty and bashfulness, I went to 
her only once in ten, fifteen, or twenty days. My affection afterwards declined, and 

/ 


The end of February, 1500, 


| 
| 
| 
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my shyness inereased; insomuch, that my mother the Khanem, used to fall upon me 
and scold me with great fury, sending me off like a criminal to visit her once in a 
month or forty days. 

At this time there happened to be a lad belonging to the eamp-bazar, named Baberi. His attach- 


“ Pests 3 sretita 
There was an odd sort of coimeidence in our names :— Baberk 


(Turki verse.)—I became wonderfully fond of him ; 
Nay, to speak the truth, mad and distracted after him. 


Before this I never had conceived a passion for any one; and indeed had never been 
so cireumstanced as either to hear or witness any words spoken expressive of love or 
amorous passion.' In this situation I composed a few verses in Persian, of which the 


following is a couplet :— 


Never was lover so wretched, so enamoured, so dishonoured as 1; 
And may fair never be found so pitiless, so disdainful as thou ! 


Sometimes it happened that Baberi came to visit me; when, from shame and modesty, 
I found myself unable to look him direct in the face. How then is it to be supposed 
that I could amuse him with conversation or a disclosure of my passion ? From in- 
toxieation and confusion of mind I was unable to thank him for his visit; it is not 
therefore to be imagined that I had power to reproach him with his departure. Thad 
not even self-command enough to receive him with the common forms of aye 
One day while this affection and attachment lasted, I was by chance Se ee 
a narrow lane with only a few attendants, when, of a sudden, I met aa si 
face. Such was the impression produced on me by this reneounter, that I almost G 
eet his eyes, or to articulate a single word, With 


to pieces. I had not the power to m 0 . : 
See confusion and shame I passed on and left him, remembering the verses of Mu 
gs 


hammed Salikh :— 


J am abashed whenever I see my love 5 
My companions Jook to me, and I look another way. 


‘The verses were wonderfully suited to my situation. From the etetinetn glass 
and the effervescence of youth and madness, I used to stroll bare- vs reid 
through lane and street, garden and orchard, neglecting the attentions due 


stranger; and the respect due to myself and others :— 


F : 7 of this 
1 ‘The whole of this is very curious. Baber, following the ideas of binges a baigeee a 
his first love, considering his marriage, as marriages in Asia are ber ay ST 
os venienee, with which affection has nothing todo. ‘This is inevitab'¢ ne sain of se 
owatonna kept, and from the tender age at which the children Be repo a ae us 
Ren epee oh sh een rte il 
yice in question, in 01 e tl Se aseycr 

nae sitiehact not look for refined moral excellence in man, while woman 


s id not rise higher above 
occupies an inferior place in the scale of social life. We may regret that Baber did no! higl cua 
the moral level of his country 5 but it is’ 


useful to see how even the most powerful pes a an 
need by education: ‘With these remarks, I take leave of this passage in Baber's life, 
el le 
not again recur. 
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’ Muhammed Hussain Doghlet, Ahmed Beg, and a number of his 
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( Turki verse.) —During the fit of passion, I was mad and deranged ; nor did I know 
That such is his state who is enamoured of a fairy face. 
Sometimes, like a distracted man, 1 roamed alone over the mountains and deserts: 
sometimes I went wandering about from street to street in search of mansions and 
gardens, I could neither sit nor go; I could neither stand nor walk. 


(Turki verse.)—I had neither strength to go nor power to stay ; 
To such a state did you reduce me, O my heart ! 


This same year a quarrel broke out between Sultan Ali Mirza! and Muhammed 
Mazid Terkhan, originating in the high state and overbearing influence attained by the 
Terkhans. They had taken complete possession of the whole of Bokhara, and did not 
give any one a single dang® from its reyenues. Muhammed Mazid Terkhan had in 
like manner gained unbounded influence in Samarkand, and conferred all the districts 
belonging to it on his own sons, his followers and adherents: and, excepting a small 
provision settled on him from the revenue of the city, not a fils® from any other quar- 
ter reached Sultan Ali Mirza. The Sultan had now grown up to man’s estate, and it 
was not to be expected that he could continue to submit to such treatment. In con- 
junction with some of his most attached servants, he formed a design against Muham- 
med Mazid Terkhan, who, haying got notice of the plot, left the city with his domestics 
and servants, his adherents and retainers, along with such of the Begs as were inti- 
mately connected with him, such as Sultan Hussain Arghin, Pir Ahmed, Khwajeh 
Hussain, the younger brother of Uzfin Hassan, Kara Birlds, Salikh Muhammed, and 
several other Begs and Cavaliers. 

At this period, Sultan Mahmiid Khan dispatched Khan Mirza,‘ accompanied by 

Moghuls, against Sa- 
markand. Hafez Beg Duldai, with his soil, Tahir Beg, were the governors of Khan 
Mirza. Hassan Nabireh, Hind(i Beg, and a great many cavaliers, from attachment to 
Hafiz Beg and Tahir Beg, deserted from Sultan Ali Mirza and joined Mirza Khan. 
Muhammed Mazid Terkhan sent messengers to invite Khan Mirza and the Moghul 
army; and himself, advancing to the territory of Shadwar, had a conference with 
Mirza Khan and the Moghul Begs. The Moghul Begs, however, agreed so ill with 
Muhammed Beg and the others, that they even formed the design of seizing upon him ; 
but he and his Begs having discovered the plot, made their escape from the Moghul 
army by stratagem. After the defection of this force, the Moghuls found themselves 
unable to maintain their ground alone. Sultan Ali Mirza, accompanied by a small 
foree which he had with him at the time, pushed on by rapid marches from Samar- 
kand, and overtook and fell upon Khan Mirza and the Moghul army, as they reached 


1 Sultan Ali Mirza, it will be remembered, was still King of Bokhara and of Samarkand, which he 
had entered when it was abandoned by Baber. eT ng EF 
* A small silver coin, the sixth part of a dirhem 3 at the present day, of the value of about a penny. 

* A small copper coin. in Xt 
* Khan Mirza was Weis Mirza, the youngest son of Sultan Mahmid Mirza. On his father’s death, 
his mother had him conveyed to T’ashkend to her brother's court. 
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their ground at Yar-ailak, The Moghuls were unable to sustain the attack, and fled but is de- 
in confusion. Thus, towards the close of his life, Sultan Ali Mirza performed one to- denied ly 


lerably fair achievement. 





ria 

Muhammed Mazid Terkhan, and the rest of his party, seeing that they had now 
thing to expect from Sultan Ali Mirza, or the Mirzas his brothers, dispatched Al 
Wahab, (a Moghul, who had formerly been in my service, and who, at the siege 


Andejan, had gallantly exerted himself 








jeh Kazi,) for the purpose of inviting me to their assistance, I was at that time in the 
sad condition which has been mentioned. I was fully resolved to attempt Samarkand, 
and, in making peace, this had been the view held out tome. I now, therefore, im- 
mediately sent the Moghul to Akhsi to Jehangir Mirza, post, with relays of horses, 
while I myself set out against Samarkand with such troops as were along with me. 


» and freely hazarded his life to support Khwa- 2 


Sultan Ali 
Mirza. 





It was the month of Zilkadeh when I marched on the expedition, On the fourth day, June 1500. 


I reached Kaba, and halted. About the time of afternoon prayers, I received intelli- 


gence that Khalil, Sultan Ahmed Tambol’s younger brother, had surprised the fortress Hew ove 


of Ush. od ob - sualgy-seds 
The affair happened in this way :—At the peace, the prisoners, the chief of whom : 
was Khalil, the younger brother of Tambol, had been set at liberty, as has been men- 








mat 


tioned, Tambol had sent Khalil, in order to remove his family and effects from Uz- a 


kend. Having entered Uzkend under pretence of carrying away the family, day after 
day he promised to carry them off; but, under one pretext ‘or another, never left the 
place. When I had set out on my expedition, availing himself of the opportunity, 
and perceiving Ush to be destitute of troops, he made an attack in the night, and took 
it by surprise. 


ea 


“my 


When this news reached me, I judged it inexpedient, on several accounts, either to Continues 


his 

halt or turn back against him ; I therefore continued to advance on Samarkand. One 
of the reasons which influenced me was, that all my soldiers of note had gone off dif- 
ferent ways, each to his own home, to make ready their accoutrements mpm 
relying on the-peace, we had never suspected any craft or treachery from: sa ye Re 
Another was, that the intrigues and eabals of Kamber Ali and Ali Dost, sie ni 
Begs of the first eminence, now began to be very evident, so that all co: pea 
them was at an end, as I have already given to understand. varie G4 
that as the party of the nobles of Samarkand, at the head of brea > < 
Mazid Terkhan, had sent to invite me, it would have been most % ur # Sa 

a small place like Andejan, to lose time, and perhaps such a noble eapii Samar- 


kand. From Kaba we advanced to Marghinan, which I had bestowed on Sultan Ah- 


med Beg, the father of Koch Beg. He was himself prevented ha prt . 
counexions from accompanying me, and remained in al ns = io 
Bog, with one or two of his brothers, went along with me. « sob oe 

Soon a a cy 
tunate coincidence, Kasim Beg, wi iroaps)\ ‘ pee hee 
and a very consider ORE ES that = ht arta 

if they had come post by ‘assignation, and all joined me. eaving Mey en, 
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by the route of the plain Jasan,' we reached Uratippa, crossing the bridge of Chapan.* 
Kamber Ali, confiding in Tambol, had gone from his own government of Khojend to 
Akhsi, in order to consult with him regarding the arrangements of the army ; no sooner 
had he reached that place, than he was taken into custody, and Tambol advanced to 
seize his districts ; verifying the Tarki proverb :— 


To trust a friend will show you raw ; 
Your friend will stuff your hide with straw. 


While they were conducting him from one place to another, however, he effected his 
escape by the way, and, barefooted and bareheaded, after encountering a multitude of 
hardships, came and joined me while I was at Uratippa. ‘ 

At Uratippa I received intelligence that Sheibini Khan had defeated Baki Terkhan, 
at the fort of Dabisi, and was advancing against Bokhira. From Uratippa, by the 
route of [lagh-burkeh, I reached Sengraz,? the commandant! of which surrendered 
the place. As Kamber Ali had joined me in a ruined state, and completely plundered, 
T left him behind in Sengraz, and advanced forward. When we had reached Yuret- 
Khan, the Begs of Samarkand, at the head of whom was Muhammed Mazid Khan. 
came to meet me, and tendered me their duty. I consulted with them about the taking 
of Samarkand. They assured me that Khwajeh Yahia was attached to me; and that 
if he could be prevailed upon heartily to co-operate, Samarkand might be taken with 
the greatest facility, without combat or struggle. I therefore several times sent per- 
sons to confer with Khwajeh Yahia. The Khwajeh did not send me any message, 
but silently used every exertion to facilitate my entrance into Samarkand; at the same 
time, he did not say a word to make me despair of success. 

Marching from Yuret-Khan, I advanced to the Dergham. From the banks of the 
Dergham I sent Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, my librarian, to Khwajeh Yahia. He 
brought me back instructions to advance, and that the city should be given up to me. 
Mounting just at nightfall, we left the Derghim, and rode towards the city. But Sul- 
tan Mahmid Dfildai, the father of Sultan Muhammed Dildai, having deserted from 
me at Yuret-Khan, and gone oyer to the enemy, had informed them of our proceed- 
ings; so that, our motions being discovered, the design did not succeed. I therefore 
returned back to the banks of the Dergham. 

While I remained encamped there, Ibrahim Saru Minkaligh, who had received 
many favours from me, but whom Ali Dost had plundered and driven from my ser- 
vice while we were at Yar-ailk, returned, accompanied by Muhammed Yiasef, the son 
of Syed Yiisef Beg, and again entered into my service. The greater part of my Begs 
and most attached servants, whom Ali Dost Beg, from jealousy, had treated ill, ba- 
nishing some of them, plundering others, and ruining the rest by heavy contributions, 
all returned to me at this period, one after another. The power of Ali Dost was now 


| Hasan—Leyden. Khasian—Persian. n 
* Chapan—Leyden. Chelian—Persian. Khuban—Mr Metcalfe's MS. 
* The capital of Yar-ailak. * Darogha. 
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gone. He had placed his entire reliance on Tambol, and had harassed and persecuted 
me and all my friends. I had conceived a rooted dislike to the man. Partly from 
shame and partly from apprehension, he could no longer remain with me, and | _ ced 
leave to retire, which I granted with great pleasure. Ali Dost and Muhammed Dost, Ali Dos. 
on leaving me, went and joined Tambol, by whom they were received and treated wi al te 
much distinction ; and I afterwards had many proofs of the mutinons and incendiary *t** 
temper of both father and son. A year or two after, Ali Dost was seized with a can- ‘Their fu- 
cerous sore in the hands, of which he died. Muhammed Dost went among the Uz- bac 
heks, where he did not succeed badly ; but there, also, having been guilty of some 
piece of treachery to those whose salt he eat, he was obliged to flee, and came to the 
hilly distriets of Andejan, where he spirited up some disturbances; but falling at last 
into the hands of the Uzbeks, they put out his eyes, and thus was verified the saying, 
‘* the salt has seized his eyes,” a 

After they had taken leaye, I dispatched Ghiiri Birlas with a party of horse towards Shaan 

- . . “ . ct 

Bokhara, in quest of intelligence. He brought me back information that Sheibani porijsra, 
Khan had taken'Bokhara, and was marching on Samarkand. Not thinking my stay 
in that neighbourhood advisable, I proceeded towards Kesh,* in which place were 
the families of many of the Begs of Samarkand. A week or two after my arrival = 
there, information was brought that Sultan Ali Mirza had delivered up Samarkand to a i Steate 
Sheibani Khan. 1 shite 

The circumstance of this event are as follows :—The mother of Sultan Ali Mirza, Pasticolas 
named Zihreh Begi Agha, was led by her stupidity and folly to send a messenger pri- ¢,.n;, 
yately to Sheibani Khan, proposing that, if he would marry her, her son should sur- 
render Samarkand into his hands, on condition that, when Sheibini recovered his own 
paternal dominions, he should restore Samarkand to Sultan Ali Mirza. mica bie 
Arghiin was let into the secret of this plan; nay, that traitor may be fairly regan 


as the original projector of it. 


‘to 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 906° 0 


IBAN i i i halted at the Sheibéni 
dvaneing as had been arranged with the princess, 4 nee 
i 4 tenet ae Sultan Ali Mirza, without aces any of his Begs; tives Detore 
" . Fea : . i at ho! ing any a 
A waliers, or servants, with his intention, and witho! : consulta- t eed 
per. ‘cua by the Char-raheh gate, accompanied aa by - oe insignificant Mie = 
individuals of his personal attendants, and went to Sheibani Khan al Hecate out and 


€ i betra’ in whose family or service a man 

it is looked upon.as the greatest crime to betray one in w ee 

iss Meoieceven ii lie has eaten. Hence the epithet nemek-herdm, or treacherous (0 d 
, re canton : 3 

* is one of the severest of usec’ eee, eee 

‘kand, beyon' hills. i 

3 Be eacacel on 28th July 1500. * Garden of the plain 
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dan. Sheibini did not give him a very flattering reception ; and, as soon as the core- 
monies of meeting were over, made him sit down lower than himself, Khwajeh Yahia, 
on learning that the Mirza had gone out, was filled with alarm ; but, seeing no reme= 
dy left, also went out of the town, and waited on Sheibini Khan, who received him 
without rising, and said some severe things to him. On his rising to go away, how- 
ever, Sheibani Khan behaved more courteously, and rose from his seat. Jan Ali, the 
son of Khwajeh Ali Bai, who was in Rab&t-Khwajeh, as soon as he heard that the 
Mirza had gone out, likewise went and presented himself to Sheibani Khan ; so that 
the wretched and weak woman, for the sake of getting herself a husband, gave the 
family and honour of her son to the winds. Nor did Sheihani Khan mind her a 
bit, or value her even so much as his other handmaids, coneubines, or women. Sul- 
tan Ali Mirza was confounded at the condition in which he now found himself, and 
deeply regretted the step which he had taken. Several young cavaliers about him, 
perceiving this, formed a plan for escaping with him ; but he would not consent. As 
the hour of fate was at hand, he could not shun it. He had quarters assigned him 
near Taimur Sultan. Three or four days afterwards, they put him to death in the 
meadow of Kulbeh. From his over-anxiety to preserve this transitory and mortal life, 
he left a name of infamy behind him ; and, from following the suggestions of a woman, 
struck himself out of the list of those who have earned for themselves a glorious 
name. It is impossible to write any more of the transactions of such a personage, and 
impossible to listen any farther to the recital of such base and dastardly proceedings. 
After the murder of Sultan Ali Mirza, the Khan sent Jan Ali after his prince; and 
as he entertained suspicions of Khwajeh Yahia, banished him, and sent him off for 
Khorasin, with his two sons, Khwajeh Muhammed Zakeria and Khwajeh Baki. 
They were followed by a party of Uzbeks, who martyred the Khwajeh and both his 
young sons, in the neighbourhood of Khwajeh Kardzin. Sheibani Khan denied all 
participation in the Khwijeh’s death, alleging that it was the act of Kamber Bi and 
Kepek Bi. This is only making the matter worse, according to the saying, the ex- 
cuse is worse that the fault ;” for when Begs presume to perpetrate such deeds with- 
out being authorised by their Khan or King, what confidence can be reposed in such # 
government ? ) 
No sooner had the Uzbeks taken Samarkand, than we moyed away from Kesh to- 
wards Hissar.2 Muhammed Mazid Terkhan, and some of the other Begs of Samar- 
kand, accompanied me, along with their wives, children, and families. On halting at the 
Valley? of the district of Cheghaniaén, Muhammed Mazid Terkhan, and the Samarkand 
nobles, separating from me, went and took service with Khosrou Shah, while I, with- 
out town or territory, without any spot to which I could go, or in which I could re- 
main, in spite of the miseries which Khosrou Shah had inflicted on my house and fa- 
mily, saw myself compelled to pass through the midst of his territories. I once had 


1 The Uzbeks, down to the present time, distinguish the richer and more substantial men of property 
by the title of Bi, which corresponds yery much with master. The Uzbeks were composed of the four 
tribes of Vigurs, Naimans, Durmans, and Kankerats.—See Astley's Voyages, vol. IV. p. 483+ 7 

* They probably proceeded through the hills of the Derbend or the Kaluga Pass. _ » 

% Auleng, a valley, meadow, or pasture-ground. z ‘ 
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a fancy that I might go by way of the country of Karatigin! to join my younger ma- 
ternal uncle Ieheh Khan, but I did not. We resolved to go up by the Kamrad and 
to cross over the mountain of Sir-e-Tak.? By the time we reached the con! 1es of 
Nowendak, a servant of Khosrou Shah came to me, and, in his master’s ae 
sented me withtnine horses, and nine pieces of cloth.* When I reached the Foti: 
Kamrid, Shir Ali Chehreh deserted from me and joined Wali, the younger brother of 
Khosrou Shah. The next morning Koch Beg separated from me and went to Hissar. 

Having entered the Valley of Kamrfid, we went up the river. In these roads, which 

are extremely dangerous, often overhanging precipices, and in the steep and narrow 

hill passes and straits which we were obliged to ascend, numbers of our horses and 

camels failed, and were unable to proceed. After four or five days march, we reached 

the mountain pass of Sir-e-Tak. It is a pass, and such a pass | Never did I see one ee 
so narrow and steep; never were paths so narrow and precipitous traversed by me. gio pay. 
We travelled on with incredible fatigue and-difficulty, amid dangerous narrows and 
tremendous gulphs. Having, after a hundred sufferings and losses, at length sur- 
mounted these murderous, steep, and narrow defiles, we came down on the confines of Bese. 
Kan. Among the mountains of Kan there isa large lake, which may be about a kos 4 


Ate 










in ci ference, and is very beautiful. ; Aipsiraty 
. Here I received areas that Ibrahim Terkhén had thrown hiceall tg coe adi 
tress of Shiraz, which he had put in a state of defence, and that Kamber Ali she i gceuies 
Kasim Kohbir, who had been in the fort of Khwajeh Didar, when bea ye ae 
Samarkand, not believing themselves able to hold out in the et ha pry si 
Yar-ailak, the fortresses of which district they had oceupied and put in as 
fence, and established themselves there. 
Leaving Kan on the right, we marched towar 


d for his hospitality, generosity, politeness, , \ 
Wik Mesa seine aie Hisedir, Sultan Masaiid Mirza fled to his bate 
Biissanglian Mirza at Samarkand, by this er Lene Malek of a a Lait 7 oe 

i hkesh, and did him many o ces of 

with seventy or eighty horses as a pes' h ney eee 
i nted a single worthless horse, but dic hin 
We A One those avho were famed for generosity, proved niggards 
d those who were so celebrated for their hospitality, 
ed. Khosrou Shah too, was one who possessed a 
and the services which he rendered to 
ntioned. He certainly received Baki 





ds Keshttid. The Malek of Kin was Baber isi 


: by 
and humanity. When Sultan Hus- the Malek 
er of Kan. 





to greet me: Yet so it was, 
when they had to do with me ; an 
quite forgot it when I was) concern a 
high reputation for liberality and generosity, 
Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, have already been me! 


ard 


wn als itory, and then proceede 
“1 In that ease he would probably have passed the hills into the pe ent ml eae 
to it east of the Ala-tagh mountains, which separated Kesha and 
heatwave ee: rigiad Se ale aati of Hissar to Sir-e-Tak, which scons ob 
‘ De tard tathat i : ins, Baber came on 

oe poe tHe Kara-tagh mountains. On getting across these mountains, Bal 
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: oe Mo Pit oe eae ccett aa verence for the number nine, cand presents are gene 
* The Mog ite He is oneness 
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8 Se icealt's MS. has Keshbid, the Persian Kestid and Keb 
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Terkhan and the other Begs with unbounded kindness and liberality. I twice passed 
through his country. Let it not be told to my peers that the humanity and politeness 
which he showed to my lowest servants, were not vouchsafed to me; nay that he did 
not even treat me with so much respect as he did them :— 


Tiirki.—O, my soul! who has ever experienced good treatment from worldlings ? 
Hope not that those in whom there is no good, can show it to others ? 


Advaneesto  Tmmediately on leaving Kan, it occurred to me that Keshtfid must certainly be in 
Keshtiid. . ‘ : 2 . 
the possession of the Uzbeks, I made a rapid push towards it, but found the place 
ruined and desolate, not a man being there. Leaving it behind, I advanced, and halted 
on the banks of the Kohik. I passed this river by a bridge towards its bend at Vari, 
and dispatched Kasim Beg and some other Begs for the purpose of surprising the for- 
tress of Rabat-Khwéjeh. Passing Yari and the hill of Shankar-Khaneh, ! we arrived 
Reaches’ in Yar-ailak. The Begs who were sent against Rabit-Khwéjeh, at the instant of ap- 
Moga plying their sealing-ladders, perceiving that the garrison had taken the alarm, and that 
the attempt had failed, mounted their horses and abandoned the enterprize. Kamber 
Ali, who was in Sangrfz,” came and waited on me. Abiil Kasim Kohbur and Ibra- 
him Tenkhan sent some of their confidential servants to pay me their respects, and 
assure me of their attachment. 

From the villages of Yar-ailak we came to Asfendek. At that time Sheibani Khan 
was in the vicinity of KhwAjeh-Didar, accompanied by three or four thousand Uzbeks, 
and about as many more soldiers who had been collected from various quarters. He 
had bestowed the Daroghaship of Samarkand on Khan Vafa Mirza, who occupied the 
place with five pr six hundred men, Khamzeh Sultan and Mehdi Sultan, with their 
adherents and followers, were encamped near Samarkand in the Kurfigh-Budineh. My 
men, good and bad, amounted only to two hundred and forty. Having consulted with 

Resolves to the whole of my Begs and officers, we finally were agreed in opinion, that as Sheibani 
eee Khan had taken Samarkand so recently, the men of the place had probably formed no 
attachment to him, nor he to them; that if anything was ever to be done, this was the 
crisis; that could we sueceed in sealing the fort by surprise, and making ourselves 
master of it, the inhabitants of Samarkand would certainly declare in our favour; they 
had nothing else for it; that if they did not assist me, at least they would not fight for 
the Uzbeks, At all events, after the city was once taken, whatever God’s will might 
be, be it done. Having come to these conclusions, we mounted and left Yar-ailak after 
noon-tide prayers, and rode rapidly the greater part of the night. By midnight we 
Fails in one reached Yuret Khan. That night, learning that the garrison were on the alert} we did 
snemp- ‘not venture to approach the place, but returned from Yuret-Khan ; and as the morning 
dawned, we passed the river Kohik a little below Rabit-Khwajeh, and regained Yar- 

ailak. 7 
One day I happened to be in the castle of Asfendek with some of my inferior nobler 


! Hawk-house. 


“1 know not whether the name of this place, which occurs several times, is Sangriz or Sangzar, it 
being written both ways. bln cahde 


SS 
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and officers, such as Dost Nasir, Neviin Gokultash, Kasim Gokultash, Khan Kuli 
Kerimdad, Sheikh Dervish, Khosron Gokult4sh, and Miram Nasir, who wer 
and conversing around me. The conversation turned at random on a variety 
jects. I happened to say, Come! let us hit ona lucky guess, and may God acc m 
plish it! When shall we take Samarkand?” Some said, “ We shall take it int - 
spring,” (it was then the harvest ;) some said in a month, some in forty days, some in 
twenty days. Neviain Gokultish said, “ We shall take it within a fortnight ;” and Al- 
mighty God verified his words, for we did take it within the fortnight. 3 13; 
About this time I had a remarkable dream. TI thought that the reverend Khwajeh Beber's 
Abid-illa had come to visit me. I went out to receive him, and the Khwajeh came ia 
in and sat down. It appeared to me that a table was spread for him, but perhaps 
not with sufficient attention to neatness, on which account the holy man seemed to be 
somewhat displeased. Milla Baba observing this, made me a sign, I answered him 
likewise by signs, that the fault was not mine, but the person’s who had spread the table- 
cloth. The Khwajeh perceived what passed, and was satisfied with my excuse. When 
he rose to depart I attended him out. In the hall of the house, however, he seemed 
to seize me by the right or left arm, and lifted me up so high that one of my feet was 
raised from the ground, while he said to me in Tirki, Sheikh Maslehet Ber 
religious instructor has counselled you.” A few days after this I tod 
One or two days after seeing this dream, I went from the fort of k t 
of Wasmand. Although I had once already set out to surprise Samarkand, and, after [20 ds: 
reaching the very suburbs, had been obliged to return, from finding the garrison on 
the alert; nevertheless, placing my confidence in the Almighty, I once more set out 
d on the same enterprize, after mid-day prayers, and pushed on for Sa- 
pt Bites iti Khwaijeh Abdal Makaram was along with me. 
markand with the greatest expedition. wiije ! : Wee Na 
At midnight we reached the bridge of the Moghak’ at the Khiawan’ (or pul ic ‘pl 
d), wh T detached forward seventy or eighty of my best men, with instrac- 
oS ve sain? wall site to the Lovers’ Cave,‘ to mount by 
tions to fix their scaling-ladders on the oppo! v ; pi 
the fort; after which they were to proceed immediately against the 
pened i 1 he Firézch-gate, to take possession of it, and then to ap- 
party who were stationed at the Firézeh-ga en etn ereenanaeitiadi Carel 
prize me of their success by a messenger. ey aces gly 
opposite to the Lovers’ Cave, and entered 


ence they proceeded to the Firézeh-gate, u 
ie of the Merkin Begs, buta Terkhan merchant of thera sa sanyo eo 
Sheibani Khan in Tarkestan, and had been promoted by him. ey ins e — 
Fazil Terkhin and pat him and a number of his retainers to ahi js ts a 
lock of the gate with axes, and threw it open. At that very oar mee p to tl 
gate and instantly entered. Abul Kasim Kohbur did not himself come 0 


put he sent his younger brother Ahmed Kasim with thirty or forty of ee sane 
eau Sees ty ; mits ee pan : 










, Sheikh Maslehet gives ite pia : nang 263 A 
: “A Pal pe, may bea village near Kil-e-Moghik. Moghik literally bas Be or hollo 
< Sc aiawar or Khiaban, as already mentioned, is a park shaded by avenues of trees, U 
the town’s people went out to diyert themselves. ear 


4 Moghar-e-Ashikan. 
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the place without giving the least alarm. ona enters 


where they found Fazil Terkhan, who was peers) 


Pr 
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There was no person with me on the part of Ibrahim Terkhin; but, after I had en- 
tered the city, and while I was sitting in the Khanekah' (or convent), Ahmed Terkhan, 
his younger brother, arrived with a party of his retainers. The citizens in general were 
fast asleep, but the shopkeepers, peeping out of their shops, and discovering what had 
happened, offered up prayers of thanksgiving, Ina short time the rest of the citizens 
were apprized of the event, when they manifested great joy, and most hearty congra- 
tulations passed on both sides between them and my followers. They pursued the 
Andexpels Uzbeks in every street and corner with sticks and stones, hunting them down and 
Soe killing them like mad dogs: they put to death about four or five hundred Uzbeks 
in this manner. The Goyernor of the city, Jan Vafa, was in Khwaéjeh Yahia’s house, 
but contrived to make his escape, and rejoined Sheibani Khan. 
snot On entering the gate, I had instantly proceeded towards the college and Khanekah, 
the inhabi- and, on reaching the latter, I took my seat under the grand Tak (or arched hall). Till 
ane morning the tumult and war-shouts were heard on every side. Some of the chief 
people and shopkeepers, on learning what had passed, came with much joy to bid me 
welcome, bringing me such offerings of food ready dressed as they had at hand, and 
breathed out prayers for my success. 

When it was morning, information was brought that the Uzbeks were in possession 
of the Iron Gate, and were maintaining themselves in it. I immediately mounted my 
horse, and galloped to the place, accompanied only by fifteen or twenty men; but the 
rabble of the town, who were prowling about in every lane and corner, had driven the 
Uzbeks from the Iron Gate before I could come up. 

Sheibani Khan, on learning what was passing, set out hurriedly, and about sun- 
rise appeared before the Tron Gate, with a hundred or a hundred and fifty horse. It 
was a noble opportunity ; but I hada mere handful of men with me, as has been men- 
tioned. Sheibéni Khan, soon discovering that he could effect nothing, did not stop, 
but turned back and retired. 

Encamps I now left the town, and encamped at the Bostan-serai.2 The men of rank and 
wine Hie consequence, and all such as were in office in the city, now came out and waited on 
me, offering me their congratulations. For nearly a hundred and forty years, Samar- 

kand had been the capital of my family. A foreign robber, one knew not whence he 

came, had seized the kingdom, which dropped from our hands. Almighty God now 
caeanee restored it to me, and gave me back my plundered and pillaged country. Sultan Hus- 
of Samar- Sain Mirza had also surprised Hert, much in the same way in which I had now taken 
pneae Samarkand. But to persons of judgment and discrimination it is evident, and it is 
clear to every man of candour, that there was a very great difference between the two 
oceurrences, The first distinction is, that Sultan Hussain Mirza was a mighty and 
powerful sovereign, of great experience, and in the maturity of his years and under- 
standing. The second is, that his opponent, Yadgir Muhammed Mirza, was an inex- 
perienced lad of seventeen or eighteen years of age. A third distinction is, that Mir 

Ali, the master of horse, who was perfectly acquainted with the whole conduct and 

' The Khanekih was a convent, with which was connected a caravansera for travellers, an endowment 

for charitable purposes, and sometimes an establishment for lectures. ‘The extent of the buildings made 


it convenient for head-quarters, 
2 The Garden Palace. 
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proceedings of the enemy, was in his interest, and sent messengers to give him notice 
iat Respuesta notin « xterra tre a 
i p f: F ss, but at the Raven Garden,! and when St Itar 
Hussain Mirza took the place, Yadgar Muhammed Mirza, with his attendants, had ; 
drunk so deeply of wine, that the only three persons on watch at Yadgar Muhammed _ 
Mirza’s door were all drunk, as well as himself. The fifth distinction is, that he came’ 
and took it at the very first attempt, while the enemy were in the state of unsuspecting 
negligence that has been described. On the other hand, when I took Samarkand,I was 
only nineteen, and had neither seen much action nor been improved by great expe- ‘ 
rience. In the next place, I had opposed to me an enemy like Sheibani Khan, a man_ 
full of talents, of deep experience, and in the meridian of life. In the third place,no | 
person came from Samarkand to give me any information ; for though the townspeople 
were well inclined to me, yet, from dread of Sheibani Khan, none of them dared to 
think of such a step. In the fourth place, my enemies were in a fortified place, and I 
had both to take the place and to route the enemy. Fifthly, I had once before come 
for the purpose of surprising Samarkand, and thereby put the enemy on their guard ; 
yet, on a second attempt, by the favour of God, I succeeded and gained the city. In 
these observations, I have no wish to detract from any man’s merit; the facts were 
“exactly as has been mentioned. Nor, in what I have said, is it my wish to exalt the : 
merits of my own enterprise beyond the truth; I have merely detailed the cireum- 
stances precisely as they stood. 
Some poets amused themselves in making memorial verses expressive of the date of 
the transaction. I still recollect a couplet of one of them :— 


Tell me, then, my soul! what is its date ? 
Know, that it is “ The Vietory of Baber Behader.”? 


After the conquest of Samarkand, Shadwar, Soghd, and the people who were in the See 
forts in the Tumans, began to come over to me one after another. The Uzbeks aban- FeSRES rea 
doned, from terror, some of the forts which they held, and made their escape. In Baber. 
others, the inhabitants attacked the Uzbeks, drove them out, and declared for me. 

Many seized on their Daroghas,* and put their towns in a state of defence on my ac- 
count. At this time, Sheibani Khan’s wife ‘and family, with his heavy baggage, as 

well as that of the other Uzbeks, arrived from Tirkestan. Sheibani Khan had re- 
mained till now in the vicinity of Khwajeh-Didar and Ali-dbid 5 but, perceiving such 

a disposition in the garrisons to surrender the forts, and in the inhabitants to come at 
over spontaneously to my side, he marched off from his encampment towards Bub ‘Sheibani 
By the divine favour, before the end of three or four months, most, of, the fortified ante 
places of Soghd and Miankar* had come under my allegiance. Baki Terkhan, — - 
seized a favourable opportunity, and entered the fort of Karshi. !Khozar and Ree ais 

were both lost to the Uzbeks. Karaktil was also taken by Abul Hassan Mirza s men, 5 

who came from Merv. My affairs succeeded everywhere prosperously. 


, yield 905, not 906. 
1 Bagh-e-Zighan. 2 Fateh Baber Behider. ‘The numeral letters yi 7 


‘ ariiee eons is the pests a me aie of the Kohik, near Dabisi. 
+ Khowir and Karshi lie S, W. from Sheher-Sebz ; Karakill S. W. from Bokhara- 
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Baber’s f After my departure from Andejin, my mother and grandmother,’ with my family 
sa and household, had set out after me, and with great difficulty, and after enduring 
kand. many hardships, had reached Uratippa. I now sent and brought them to Samarkand. 
About this time I had a daughter by Aisha Sultan Begum, the danghter of Sultan 
Ahmed Mirza, the first wife whom I had married, She received the name of Fakher- 
al-Nissa (the Ornament of Women). ‘This was my first child, and at this time I was 
just nineteen. In a month or forty days she went to share the merey of God. 
He sendsto No sooner had I got possession of Samarkand, than I repeatedly dispatched ambas- 
eee sudors and messengers, one after another, to all the Khans and Sultans, Amirs and 
nace chiefs, on every hand round about, to request their aid and assistance. These messen- 
“stance. gers I kept going back and forward without intermission. Some of the neighbouring 
princes, although men of experience, gave me an unceremonious refusal. Others, who 
had heen guilty of insults and injuries to my family, remained inactive out of appre- 
hension; while the few that did send me assistance, did not afford me such as the 
occasion demanded, as will be particularly mentioned in its place. 
Corresponds » At the time when I took Samarkand this second time, Ali Shir Beg® was still alive. 
hire fe I had a letter from him, which I answered. On the back of the letter which I ad- 
* — dvessed to him, I wrote a couplet that I had composed in the Tfirki language; but 
before his reply could arrive; the commotions and troubles had begun, 
Malla Binti. ~©Sheibani Khan, after taking Samarkand, had received Milla Bindi into his service, 
Goa since which time the Milla had attended him. A few days after I took the place, 
the Mfilla came to Samarkand. Kasim Beg having suspicions of him, ordered him 
to retire to Sheher-Sebz; but soon after, as he was aman of great knowledge, and as 
the charges against him were not established, I invited him to return to the capital. 
, He was constantly composing kasidehs and ghazels.* He addressed to me a ghazel 
adapted to a musical air, in the Nawa measure; and about the same time composed 
and sent me the following quatrain :— 


I neither possess grain to eat, 

Nor the perversion of grain * to put on ; 
Without food nor raiment, 

How can one display his learning and genius? 


About this period, I sometimes amused myself with composing a couplet or two, 
but did not venture on the perfect ghazel, or ode. I composed and sent him a rubai 
(or quatrain), in the Tfirki language :— 


1 Walidha may mean my mothers, my father's widows. 

2 A more particular account of this eminent man, who was the greatest patron of literature and the 
arts of the age in which he lived, is afterwards given in the account of Herat. 

° A species of odes. 

4 The merit of these verses depends upon an untranslateable play of words in the original. The 
Persians and Hindustanis are accustomed to diyert themselves by ringing changes on their words. Gha- 
Ich, maleh, roti, boti, &c. The perverted word the Persians call the mokhmel of the proper term. The 
mokhmel, or perversion of ghaleh, grain, is maleh, which happens to signify a sort of reddish-coloured 
cotton, of which cloth is manufactured. ‘The poet, therefore, by saying that he has not ghaleh (grain), 
nor its mokhmel, maleh (cotton), gives to understand that he has neither food nor clothing. 

{ 
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Your affuirs shaj all succeed to your heart's content ; 

Presents and a settled allowance shall be ordered for your reward. 
I comprehend your allusion to the grain and its perversion ; 

Your person shall fill the cloth, and the grain shall fill your house, 


Milla Bindi composed and sent me a rubai, in which he assumed the rhyme of my 
quatrain for the redif! of his own, and gaye it another rhyme:— 
My Mizra, who shall be sovereign by sea and land, 7 J 
Shall be distinguished in the world for his genius; 
If my reward was such for a single unmeaning word,? 
What would it have been had I spoken with understanding ! 
A‘ this time Khwajeh Aba-al-Barka, surnamed Feraki, eame from Sheher-Sebz. 
He said, ** You should have kept the same rhyme ;” and recited the following rubai :— 
This tyranny which the sphere exercises shall be inquired into ; 
This generous Sultan shall redress her misdeeds ; 


O cup-bearer ! if hitherto thou hast not brimmed my cup, 
At this turn (or reign) shall it be filled to the brim. 


This winter my affairs were in the most prosperous state, while those of SheibAni Baber's 
Khan were at a low ebb. At this very period, however, one or two rather unfortu- per 
nate incidents occurred. The party from Mery, that had taken possession of Kara- 
kil, proved unable to maintain it, so that it fell again into the hands of the Uzbeks. 

Ahmed Terkhan, the younger brother of Ibrahim Terkhan, held the fortress of Da- 

nd invested it; and, before I could collect my army and 

march to its relief, took it by storm, and made an indiscriminate massacre of the gar- 

rison. At the taking of Samarkand, Thad with me in all only two hundred and forty 

men, In the course of five or six months, by the favour of God, they had so much 
increased, that I could venture to engage so powerful a chief as Sheibani Khan ina 

pitched battle at Sir-e-piil, as shall be mentioned. Of all the princes in my vicinity, 

from whom I had asked assistance, none afforded me any except the Khan, who sent 

Aytb Begchik ahd Kashkeh Mahmid, with about four or five hundred men. From 
Jehangir Mirza, Tambol’s younger brother’brought a hundred men to my assistance. 
From Sultan Hussain Mirza, a prince of power and talent, a monarch of experience, He reecives 
and than whom none was better acquainted with the temper and views of eo frees 
Khan, not a man appeared ; nor did I receive a single man from. eee Fase cit ia 
Mirza. Khosrot Shah, from terror, did not send any ; for, as my family ha a re d 

much from his unprincipled conduct, as has been mentioned, he entertained great 

i me. pte 
one Sale Shawal? I marched out of the city to meet Sheibani Khan, and fixed’ Baber 


my head-quarters in the Bagh-e-nou,* where I halted five or six days for the ele ig agua 


bfisi. Sheibiéni Khan came a 


< Khan. 
1 The kdfia is the rhyme ; the redif consists of afew cies ga ae bento ee the 
line. ‘The redif here is the Turki word bulghisidur, shall be, W) i canis he ae =i gone 


In the subsequent verses of Khwajeh ‘Aba-al-Barka, the ori 


ed, that the third line of a quatrain requires no rhyme. 
Shae instances, the mokimel of a word has no sense whatever... 


3 Shawal 906 begins 20th April 1501. % New 
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of collecting the troops, and getting ready all the necessaries of war. Setting out from 
the Bagh-e-nou, I proceeded, by successive marches, to Sir-e-pfil,’ after passing which 
T halted and encamped, Strongly fortifying our camp with a palisdde and ditch, Shei- 
They ena. bani Khan moved forward from the opposite direction to meet us, and encamped near 
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appeared ready drawn up to receive us. On their right wing were Mahmfiid Salian, 
Jani Beg Sultan, and Taimur Sultan; and on their left Khamzeh Sultan, and Mehdi 
Sultan, with a number of other Sultans. When the lines of the two opposit ri 












a Sass 
zin. the town of Khwajeh-Kardzin. There was about a farsang between his camp and mine. approached each other, the extremity of their right wing turned my left flank, d Id Baber's left 
Skirmishes | We remained four or five days in this position, and every day parties of my men fel] wheeled upon my rear. I changed my position to meet them. By this movement th age 
ensue. in with the enemy, and skirmished with them. One day, a larger hody of the enemy advance,’ which contained most of my experienced and veteran WTS and officers, Laoag 
than usual advanced, and there was a very sharp fight, without any marked advantage was thrown to the right; and scarcely any of them were left with me. In spite of 
on either side. Of my troops, one who had a standard, behaved ill, ran off, and nat this, however, we charged and beat off the troops that came on to attack us in front, 
into the trench. There were persons who pretended to say that the standard was Sidi driving them back on their entre, and, things evans camel sarang Tost Alig vies ; 
Kara Beg’s ; and, in truth, Sidi Kara, though most valiant in speech, by no means of h oldest andanott expanenced, qfioga penn. ‘oe mes ei Ep 
made the same figure with his sword. One night Sheibani Khan attempted to sur- necessary immediately to retreat, and that all was over. He, however, remained firm, 
i fi i i and kept his ground. The enemy’s right having, meanwhile, routed my left, now at- 
prise us, but we were so well defended by our ditch and chevyaux-de-frise, that he could $i Be eS P Ag <ny.adyane Hadihaanstienanainaie right on the change 
effect nothing. After raising the war-shout on the edge of our ditch, and giving usa sere ci aeons mY pepe The enemy now began to charge us 
few discharges of arrows, fey drew oft ] oth in front eae rear, pouring in showers of arrows. The Moghul troops which had 
Baber re. I now turned my iwtiole attention and solicitude to the approaching battle. Kamber psy rape Sai ta col did not attempt to fight, but, instead of fighting, betook them- 
ie togn- Ali assisted me. Baki Terkhén, with a thousand or two thousand men, had arrived y Pate to dismounting and plundering my own people. Nor is this a solitary instance, 
e in Kesh, and would have joined me in two days. Syed Muhammed Doghlet, the Mir’s 7 such is the uniform practice of these wretches the Moghuls; if they defeat the enemy 
son,’ too, was advancing with a thousand or fifteen hundred men, who had been sent i pero seize the booty; if they are defeated, they plunder and dismount their 
to my assistance by the Khan my maternal uncle ; they had reached Dabtil, only four pd ates oli betide what may, carry off the spoil. The enemy who were in front, 
farsangs’ from my camp, and would have joined me next morning. Such was our made anes) rai ats attacks on me, but were worsted and driven back ; they, however, 
siento api Precipitated matters, and hurried on the battle : rallied again and charged ; the division of the enemy that had gained our TR conte 
He who with impatient haste lays his hand on his sword, up at the same time, and discharging showers oh eA cgligcl igh Pig oe = 
Will afterwards gnaw that hand with his teeth from regret. surrounded and attacked both before aa ae es vata ileal (cokeeath eee 
the great reliance of the Uz! ‘ 
The cause of my eagerness to engage, was, that the stars called the Sahzyfildfiz (or spiel any They neyer engage without using the Tulghmeh.. Another of 
eight stars) were on that day exactly between the two armies; and if I had suffered ‘ their practices is to advance and charge in front and rear, discharging Siete 
that day to elapse, they would have continued favourable to the enemy for the space full gallop, pell-mell, chiefs and commgn soldiers, and, if eit my eee peel 
of thirteen or fourteen days. These observances were all nonsense, and my precipita ner retire full gallop. Only ten or reg ee “ . uel. eis Hi it. We ®t 
tion was without the least solid exeuse, f Kohik was near at hand, the extremity of my rig] dele, arr — 
susiern In the morning, having made the troops array themselves in their armour, and ¢a- made the best of our way to it, and no sooner abi ‘aseoctianery ae 
hea parison and cover their horses with cloth of mail, we marched out and moved towards armed at all points both horse and man. For more thar g . 


upward of a 
d our depths, and were forced, for upwi 
bah ash ae ae as they oe with their riders in rie and 
i it. On getting out of the water on 
ir trappings. Yet they plunged throug! ; : ; 
Re nae ae off our horses’ heavy furniture and ya Fabien ai: oe : 
had reached the north side of the river, we were separate ~ acs Pi 
others, the wretches of Moghuls were the most active m unhorsing) ng the 
» the wretch 


the enemy, having drawn out the army in order of battle, with right and left wing, 
centre and advance. On the right wing were posted Ibrahim Saru, Ibrahim Jani, 
Abal Kasim Kohbiir, with several other Begs. On the left wing were stationed Ibra- 
him Terkhan, Muhammed Mazid Terkhan, with the other Begs of Samarkand, Sultan 
Hussain Arghtin, Kara Birlas Pir Ahmed, and Khwajeh Hussain, In the centre, were 
Kasim Beg, and some of my inferior nobility and attached adherents. In the adyance, 


footing, 
bowshot, to swim our horses, ] 


n A - excellent soldiers, were un! reed, 
were Kamber Ali Silakh (the skinner), Bandeh, Ali, Khwajeh Ali, Mir Shah Kéchin, stragglers. Ibrahim Terkhan, andaiseitenden ae eat bike 
Syed Késim the chamberlain, Khaldar the younger brother of Bandeh Ali, Kuch* Beg, stripped, and put to death by them. ‘en ; et eg + 
Haider Kasim the son of Kasim Beg, with a number of my best armed men and most If the Moghul race wert a race of angel, it is a bad race ; 7 





: , mul race were a 1 gold, it would be odious. 
faithful partizans. We marched right forward to the enemy, and they, on their part, And were the name Moghul written-in gold, it would be) 


2 "That is, the centre. 










@!~ 
) Bridgend. ? Mirzad. > Sixteen miles. * Or Koch. 


- 1 Trawel. 
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Take care not to pluck one ear of corn froma Moghul’s harvest ; 
The Moghul seed is such that whatever is sowed with it is execrable. 


Advancing up the north side of the river Kohik, I re-crossed it in the vieinity of Kul- 
beh. Between the time of afternoon and evening prayers, I reached the Sheikh-zadeh’s 
gate, and entered the citadel. 

Many Begs of the highest rank, many admirable soldiers, and many men of every 
description perished in this fight. Ibrahim Terkhan, Ibrahim Saru, and ThrAhim 
Jani, were among the slain. It is-rather an extraordinary coincidence that three men 
of such rank and distinction, and all of the name of Ibrahim, should have fallen in the 
same battle. Abul Kasim Kohbfr, the eldest son of Haider Kasim Beg, Khoda-berdi 
the standard-bearer, Khalil, the younger brother of Sultan Ahmed Témbol, who has 
been frequently mentioned, all perished. in this action. The greater part of the rest 
dispersed and fled in every direction. Of these, Muhammed Mazid Terkhan fled towards 
Kundez and Hiss&r, to Khosrou Shah. Kamber Ali the skinner, the Moghul, whom 
among all my Begs I had distinguished by the highest marks of favour, in despite of 
all these benefits, at this season of need did not stand by me; but having first remo- 
ved his family from Samarkand, afterwards went himself and joined Khosrou Shah. 
Several others of my officers and men, such as Kerimdéd, Khodadid the Turkoman, 
Khanekeh Gokult4sh, and Milla Babai Beshagheri, fled towards Uratippa. Malla Ba- 
bai was not at that time in my service, but was entertained as a guest. Others, again, 
acted like Shirim Taghai, who returned to me indeed in Samarkand along with his 
men, and joined me in a consultation, in which it was resolyed to defend the place to 
the last drop of our blood, and to exert ourselves to the utmost to put it in a state of 
defence; yet did he, though my mother and sisters remained in the fortress, send off 
his family with his effects and people to Uratippa, he himself alone staying behind 
with a small party, unencumbered, and ready to move off in any direction, Nor is 
this the only instance in which he so acted; for in every case of difficulty or danger, 
he uniformly displayed the same want of steadiness and attachment. 

Next day I called together Khwajeh Abul Makfram, Kasim Beg, and the rest of the 
Begs and officers, with such of my adherents and cavaliers as were best qualified to 
offer advice, and held a general consultation. We came toa resolution to put the place 
in the best possible state of defence, and to maintain ourselves in it for life or for death. 
I and Kasim Beg, with my most trusty and faithful adherents, formed a body of re- 
serve, I had a public tent? pitched for me on the Arched Portal of Ulugh Beg’s Col- 
lege, in the midst of the city, in which I established my head-quarters. I distributed 
the other Begs and cavaliers at the different gates, and around the works, on the 
ramparts and defences, 

After two or three days Sheibani Khan approached, and took a station at some dis- 
tance from the city. The idle and worthless rabble, assembling from eyery distriet 
and street of Samarkand, came in large bodies to the gate of the College, shouting 
aloud, ‘ Glory to the Prophet!” and clamorously marched out for battle. Sheibani 
Khan, who, at the moment, had mounted, and was preparing to make an assault, did 


1 The chader sefid was a sort of public tent at head-quarters. 
6 


twenty-five or twenty. 
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not venture to approach the place. Some days passed in this manner. The ignorant 


mob, who had never experienced the wound of arrow or sabre, nor witnessed the 
press of onset, or the tumult of battle, plucked up courage from these incidents, and 


ventured to advance to a very considerable distance from the works. Whe 
and experienced veterans remonstrated with them on such improyident and el 
advances, they were only answered with reproach and abuse. 1 otal i 


One day Sheibani Khan made an attack near the Iron gate. The rabble, who had Drives the _ 
hecome very courageous, had advanced most valiantly a great way from the city, ac- pedal | 
cording to their custom, I made a party of horse follow them, to cover their retreat, 
A body of Gokultashes, with some inferior nobility, and a few of my domestic troops, 
such as Niian Gokultésh, Kil Nazer Taghai, and Mazid, with some others, marched 
out towards the Camel’s-neck.' From the other side two or three Uzbeks galloped up 
to charge them, and assaulted Kfil Nazer, sabre in hand. The whole of the Uzbeks 
dismounting, fought on foot, swept back the city-rabble, and drove them-in through 
the Iron gate. Kuch Beg and Mir Shah Kochin remained behind, and took post close 
by Khwajeh Khizer’s mosque. After the field was pretty well cleared of those who 
fought on foot, the cavalry of the enemy moved up towards the mosque of ‘Khwajeh 
Khizer, in order to attack them. Upon this Kuch Beg, sallying forth on the Uzbeks 
who first came up, attacked them sabre in hand, and made a gallant and di: in rt i 
figure, in the sight of all the inhabitants, who stood looking on. The fugitives, occu- 
pied solely with their flight, had ceased to shoot arrows, or to think of fighting for 
their ground. TI shot from the top of the gateway with a eross-bow, and those who 
were along with me also kept up a discharge. This shower of arrows from above pre- 
vented the enemy from advancing up to Khwajeh Khizer’s mosque, and they were 
forced ‘to retire from the field. , 

During the continuance of the siege, the rounds of the rampart were regularly Besiegs 
gone, once every night, sometimes by Kasim Beg, and sometimes by other Begs and “2 
captains. From the Firozeh gate to the Sheikh-Zadeh gate, we were able to go along 
the ramparts on horseback; everywhere else we were obliged to go on foot” "Setting 
out in the beginning of the night, it was morning before we had completed our 
rounds. A ; j . 

One day Sheibani Khan made an attack between the Iron gate and that of the Attempt : 
Sheikh-Zédeh. As I was with the reverse, I immediately led them to the quarter that ehaliale, © 
was attacked, without attending to the Washing-green gate or ‘the Needlemakers vite 

te.2 That same day, from the top of the Sheikh-Zadeh’s gateway; T struck a 4 
palish white-coloured horse an excellent shot with my cross-bow: it fell dead: the 
moment the arrow touched it: but in the meanwhile they had made such a vigorous 
attack, near the Camel’s-Neck, that they effected a lbdimian’ close under the ram ar 
Boing hotly engaged in repelling the enemy where Twas, T had entertained po cae : 
hensions of danger on the other side, where they had prepared and ioe pet 

--six scaling-ladders, each of them so brond, igi i 


GLa VAMOS 


+ shuter-gerden, a subterraeous Watercourse issuing ina owing well 
2 Derwizeh-e-Gazeristan, va RESO tS a 
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men could mount a-breast. He had placed in ambush opposite to the city-wall, seven or 
eight hundred chosen men with these ladders, between the Iron-smiths’ and Needle- 
makers’ gates, while he himself moved to the other side, and made a false attack, 
Our attention was entirely drawn off to this attack; and the men in ambush no sooner 
saw the works opposite to them empty of defenders, by the watch having left them, 
than they rose from the place where they had Jain in ambush, advaneéd with extreme 
speed, and applied their scaling-ladders all at once between the two gates that have 
been mentioned, exactly opposite to Muhammed Mazid Terkhan’s house. The quar- 
ters of Kuch Beg, Muhammed Kili Kochin, and of the party of warriors who had the 
duty of guarding this post, were then in Muhammed Mazid Terkhan’s house. Kara 
Birlais was stationed at the Needlemakers’ gate; the station of the Washing-green 
gate was allotted to Shirim Taghai and his brothers, with Kitlak Khwajeh Gokul- 
tash. As there was fighting on the other side, the persons in charge of these works 
were not apprehensive of any danger at their posts, and the men on these stations had 
dispersed on their own business to their houses or to the markets. The Begs who 
were on guard had only two or three of their servants and attendants about them.— 
Nevertheless Kuch Beg, Muhammed Kili Kochin, Shah Stifi, and another brave cava- 
lier, boldly assailed them, and displayed signal heroism. Some of the enemy had al- 
ready mounted the wall, and several others were in the act of scaling it, when the four 
persons who have been mentioned arrived on the spot, fell upon them sword in hand, 
with the greatest bravery, and dealing out furious blows around them, drove the as- 
sailants back over the wall, and put them to flight. Kuch Beg distinguished himself 
above all the rest; and this was an exploit for ever to be cited to his honour. He 
twice during this siege performed excellent service by his valour. Kara Birls too, 
who was almost alone in the works at the Needlemakers’ gate, made a good stand. 
Kiitluk Khwajeh Gokultash and Kal Nazer Mirza, who were in their stations at the 
Washerman’s gate, made a stout resistance with a few men, and attacking them in 
the rear, made a desperate charge. The attempt was completely defeated. 

On another occasion Kasim Beg sallied out, with a small body of men, by the 
Needlemakers’ gate, and haying beat the Uzbeks back as far as Khwajeh Kafshar, he 
dismounted several of them, and returned, bringing back their heads. 

It was now the season of the ripening of the grain, and nobody had brought in any 
new corn. As the siege had drawn out to great length, the inhabitants were reduced 
to extreme distress, and things came to such’a pass, that the poor and meaner sort 
were forced to feed on dogs’ and asses’ flesh. Grain for the horses becoming scarce, 
they were obliged to be fed on the leaves of trees; and it was ascertained from expe- 
rience, that the leaves of the mulberry and blackwood! answered best. Many used 
the shavings and rispings of wood, which they soaked in water, and gave to their 
horses. For three or four months Sheibani Khan did not approach the fortress, but 
blockaded it at some distance on all sides, changing his ground from time to time. — 

One night when everybody was gone to rest, towards midnight, he approached the 
Firézeh gate, beating his large kettle drums, and raising the shout for an assault. 1 


1 Kara-ighaj. 
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was then in the College, and was in considerable uneasiness and terror. After this 
they returned every night beating their kettle drums, and shouting, and making an 
alarm. Although I had sent ambassadors and messengers to all the princes and chiefs 
round about, no help came from any of them. Indeed, when I was in the height of 
my power, and had yet suffered neither discomfiture nor loss, I had received none, and 
had therefore no reason to expect it now, that I was reduced to such a state of dis- 
tress. To draw out the siege in hopes of any succour from them, was evidently need- 
less. The ancients have said, that in order to maintain a fortress, a head, two hands, 
and two feet are necessary. The head is a captain, the two hands are two friendly 
forees that must advance from opposite sides; the two feet are water and stores of 
provision within the fort. I looked for aid and assistance from the princes my neigh- 
hours; but each of them had his attention fixed on some other object. For example, 
Sultan Hissain Mirza was undoubtedly a brave and experienced monarch, yet neither 
did he give me assistance, nor even send an ambassador to encourage me; although 
during the siege he sent Kemal-ed-din Hissain Gazargahi on an embassy to Sheibani 
Khan. 

Tambol having advanced from Andejan as far as Bishkent, Ahmed Beg and a party eee 
of men brought out the Khan to take the field against him. They met in the vicinity: jysinst Sul- 
of Leklekan and Charbagh-e-Turak, but separated and retired without any action, ee : 
and without even confronting each other. Sultan Mahmid Khan was not a fighting 
man, and was totally ignorant of the art of war. When he went to oppose Tambol 
on this occasion, he showed pretty plain indications of want of heart, both in his: 
words and actions. Ahmed Beg, who was a plain rough man, but sincere in his mas~ 
ter’s service and brave, said in his harsh way, ‘* What kind of a fellow is this Tambol, 
that he occasions you so much consternation and alarm? If your eyes are afraid, 


why, bind them up, and then let us engage him.” 





EVENTS OF THE YEAR 907.’ 


Tur blockade drawing out to a great length, provisions and supplies coming in ae be 
from no quarter, and no succours or reinforcements appearing on eu) hand, the sol- 
diers and inhabitants at length began to lose all hope, went off by’ ones and twos, 
escaped from the city and deserted. Sheibani Khan, who knew the distress of the in- ; 
habitants, came and encamped at the Lovers’ Cave. [also moved Be pore i 
and came to Ke Payan (Low Street) to Malek Muhammed Mirza’s house. ; At t 
crisis, Uzun Hassan, the son of Khwajeh Hussain, who had been the ahiad yee =2 
in the rebellion of Jehangir Mirza, by which Thad formerly been obliged to eae 
markand; and who had afterwards been the prime mover of much nha se 2 
Pirie: Sake yuri 25-0 biz eal 3 
1 This year of the Hejira commenced July 17, 1501. 
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tion, as has heen related, entered the town with ten or fifteen followers. The famine 
and distress of the town’s-people and soldiers had now reached the greatest excess. 
Even men who were about my person, and others high in my confidence, began to let 
themselves down over the walls and make their escape. Of the chiefs, Weis Sheikh 
and Weis Baberi deserted and fled. I now despaired of assistance or relief from any 
quarter. There was no side to which I could look with hope. Our provisions and 
stores, which from the first had been scanty, were now totally exhausted, and nd new 
supplies could enter the city. In these circumstances, SheibAni Khan proposed terms. 
Had I had the slightest hopes of relief, or had any stores remained within the place, 
never would I have listened to him. Compelled, however; by necessity, a sort of capitu- 
lation was agreed upon, and about midnight I left the place by Sheikh-Zadeh’s gate, 
accompanied by my mother the Khanum. Two other ladies escaped with us, the one of 
them Bechega Khalifeh, the other Mingelik Gokultésh: my eldest sister KhanzAdeh 
Begum was intercepted, and fell into the hands of SheibAni Khan, as we left the place 
on this occasion. Having entangled ourselves among the great branches of the canals 
of the Soghd, during the darkness of the night, we lost our way, and after encoun- 
tering many difliculties, we passed KhwAjeh Didar about dawn. By the time of early 
morning prayers, we arrived at the hillock of Karbogh, and passing it on the north 
below the village of Kherdek, we made for Tlan-fiti. On the road, I had a race with 
Kamber Ali and Kasim Beg. My horse got the lead. As I turned round on my 
seat to see how far I had left them behind, my saddle-girth being slack, the sad- 
dle turned round, and I came to the ground right on my head. Although I imme- 
diately sprang up and mounted, yet I did not recover the full possession of my facul- 
ties till the evening, and the world, and all that oceurred at the time, passed before 
my eyes and apprehension like a dream, or a phantasy, and disappeared. The time of 
afternoon prayers was past ere we reached Ilan-fiti, where we alighted, and, having 
killed a horse, cut him up, and dressed Slices of his flesh; we stayed a little time to 
rest onr horses, then mounting again, before day-break we alighted at the village of 
Khalileh. From Khalileh we proceeded to Dizak.! At that time Taher Dildai, the 
son of Hafez Muhammed Beg Dildai, was governor of Dizak. Here we found nice 
fat flesh, bread of fine flour well baked, sweet melons, and excellent grapes in great 
abundance; thus passing from the extreme of famine to plenty, and froin an estate of 
danger and calamity to peace and ease :— , 


(Tiérki.)—From famine and distress we have escaped to repose ; 
We have gained fresh life, and a fresh world. 


(Persian.)—The fear of death was remoyed from the heart ; 
The torments of hunger were removed away. 


In my whole life, I neyer enjoyed myself so much, nor at any period of it felt so 
sensibly the pleasures of peace and plenty. Enjoyment after suffering, abundance af- 
ter want, come with increased relish, and afford more exquisite delight. T have four 
or five times, in the course of my life, passed in a similar manner from distress to 


ms 
1 Digak or Jizzikh. 
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ease, and from a state of suffering to enjoyment: but this was the first time that [had 
ever been delivered from the injuries of my enemy, and the pressure of hunger, and 
passed from them to the ease of security, and the pleasures of plenty. Having rested 

and enjoyed ourselves two or three days in Dizak, we proceeded on to Uratip ae 

Beshagher is a little out of the road, yet as I had formerly passed some time ther Ye 

{ turned aside and visited it again. In the fortress of Beshagher unexpectedly fell in her. 
with an Atun (or governess), who had long been in the service of the Khanum, my 
mother, but whom, on the present occasion, for want of horses, we had been compelled 

to leave behind in Samarkand. On aceosting her, we found that she had trayelled all 

the way from Samarkand on foot. My mother’s younger sister, Khub-Nigar Kha- 
num,! had departed from this transitory life; information of the event was communi- 

cated to my mother and me at Uratippa. My father’s mother had also paid the debt 

of mortality at Andejin, and the news was communicated here. My mother,* since 

the death of my maternal grandfather,* had never seen her mothers,* nor her younger 
brother and sisters, Shah Begum, Sultan Mahmfid Khan, Sultan Nigir-Khanum,* and 
Doulet Svltan Khanum,® and had been separated from them thirteen or fourteen years. 

She now set out for Tashkend, for the purpose of seeing them. After consulting with Goc te 
Muhammed Hussain Mirza, it was arranged that I should take up my winter-quarters am 
in the yillage of Dehkat, which belongs to Uratippa. I therefore went thither with 

my baggage, which I deposited there, and in the course of a few days afterw L 

too went to Tashkend to see Shah Begum, my maternal uncle, and my other friends 

and relations. I waited on Shah Begum and my uncle accordingly, and remained 

with them for some days. My mother’s eldest sister of the full-blood, Miher-Nigar 
Khanum,? also arrived from Samarkand. My mother the Khanam fell sick, became 
desperately ill, and was reduced to the point of death. The reverend Khwajehka 
Khiwajeh had left Samarkand, and now arrived at Ferket. I went to Ferket and paid 

the Khwajeh a visit. I had entertained hopes that the Khan my uncle, from affection 

and regard, might give me some country or district; and he did give me Uratippa, 

but Mahmiid Hussain Mirza refused to deliver it up. Whether he did this of himself, 

or acted on a hint from higher authority, T cannot tell; however that be, ina few days paar 
I returned to Dehkat. 3 Debikat. 


Dehkat is one of the hill-districts of Uratippa. It lies on the skirts of a very high Description 


[ of Dehkat. 
in, i iatel: sing which, you come on the country of Masikha, The 
mountain, immediately on passmg >! mene sage 


inhabitants, though Sarts, have large flocks of sheep, 
Tarks. The sheep belonging to Dehkat may amount to forty thousand. We took up 
our lodgings in the peasants’ houses. I lived at the house of one of the head men of 


the place. He was an aged man, seventy or eighty years old. His mother a pa 
alive, and had attained an extreme old age, being at this time a hundred es ee 
alg oe come hae: 
1 ‘The wife of Sultan Muhammed Hussain Korkin Doghlet, who held Uratippa eceaeren 
2 Kutluk Nigar Khanum. 8 Yunis Ebates e ie eee is, Yunis Khan's other er wives. 
i Itan fi daughter of | : yeas al 
‘ ale vite SO ee Fettie widow of Sultan Ahmed Mira of Samatkand. 
8 Or Tajiks, husbandmen or villagers, who speak the Persian tongue, ‘They are the remains 0: 
who inhabited that country before the later ‘Tartar invasions. 
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years old. One of this lady’s relations had accompanied the army of Taimur Beg, 
when it invaded Hindistéin. The circumstances remained fresh in her memory, and 
she often told us stories on that subject. In the district of Dehkat alone, there still 
were of this lady’s children, grandchildren, great-grandchildren, and great-great~ 
grandchildren, to the number of ninety-six persons; and including those deceased, 
the whole amounted to two hundred. One of her great-grandchildren was at this 
time a young man of twenty-five or twenty-six years of age, with a fine black beard. 
While I remained in Dehkat, I was accustomed to walk on foot all about the hills in 
the neighbourhood. I generally went out barefoot, and, from this habit of walking 
barefoot, I soon found that our feet became so hardened that we did not mind rock or 
stone in the least. In one of these walks, between afternoon and evening prayers, we 
met a man who was going with a cow in a narrow road. I asked him the way. He 
answered, Keep your eye fixed on the cow; and do not lose sight of her till you come 
to the issue of the road, when you will know your ground. Khwajeh Asedilla, who 
was with me, enjoyed the joke, observing, What would become of us wise men were 
the cow to lose her way ? 

This winter many of my soldiers, principally because we could net go out in plun- 
dering parties, asked leave to go to Andejin. Kasim Beg strongly advised me that, 
as these men were going that way, I should send some article of my dress as a present 
to Jehangir Mirza. I accordingly sent him a cap of ermine. Kasim Beg then added, 
“ What great harm would there be in sending some present to Tambol?” Though I 
did not altogether approve of this, yet, induced by the pressing instances of Kasim 
Beg, I sent Tambol a large sword, which had been made in Samarkand for Nevidn 
Gokultash,' from whom I took it. This was the very sword that afterwards came 
down on my own head, as shall be mentioned in the events of the ensuing year. 

A few days after, my grandmother Isan-Doulet Begum,? who had remained behind 
in Samarkand when I left it, arrived with the family and heavy baggage, and a few 
lean and hungry followers. 

This same winter Sheibani Khan, having passed the river of Khojend on the ice, 
ravaged the territory of Shahrokhia and Beshkent. As soon as I heard the intelli- 
gence, without regarding the smallness of my numbers, I mounted and set out for the 
districts below Khojend, opposite to Hesht-ek. It was wonderfully cold, and the wind 
of Haderwish had here lost none of its violence, and blew keen. So excessive was 
the cold, that in the course of two or three days we lost two or three persons from its 
severity. I required to bathe on account of my religious purifications, and went down 
for that purpose to a rivulet, which was frozen on the banks, but not in the middle, 
from the rapidity of the current. I plunged myself into the water, and dived sixteen 
times. The extreme chillness of the water quite penetrated me. Next morning I pass- 
ed the river of Khojend on the ice, opposite to Khaslir, and the day after arrived at 
Beshkent; but Sheibani Khan had gone off, after plundering the environs of Shahro- 
Khia, At this time Abdal Minfn, the son of Milla Haider, held Shahrokhia. A son 
younger than Abdal Minan, one Momin, a worthless and dissipated young man, had 


. * 
1 Neviin Gokultash was at that time with Baber. 


2 She was Baber’s maternal grandmother, and a widow of Yunis Khan. 
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«ome to me while I was in Samarkand, and I had shown him every kindness. I do 
not know what bad turn Nevién Gokultfish had done him at that time; however, the 


young catamite treasured up a deadly enmity against him. 00h DME aoe 
When I received certain accounts that the plundering party of the Uzbeks was 1 - Peat oe 
tired, I dispatched a messenger with the intelligence to the Khan, and leaving | kultish.” oa 


kent, tarried three or four days in the village of Ahengeran, Momin, the son of 
Mfilla Haider, on the plea of their previous acquaintance in Samarkand, invited Ne- 
vian Gokultaésh, Ahmed Kasim, and some others, to an entertainment; and, when I 
left Beshkent, this party staid behind. The entertainment was given on the top of a 3 
precipice. I went on to the village of Sam-Seirek, which is one of the dependencies ‘e 
of Ahengeran, and there halted. Next morning, I was informed that Nevién Gokul- 
tfish had-fallen over the precipice while intoxicated, and was killed. I dispatched Hak 
Nazir, the maternal uncle of Nevian Gokultash, with a detachment, who went, exa- 
mined the place from which he had fallen, and, after interring him in Beshkent, re- 
turned back to me. They found Nevién’s corpse at the distance of a bowshot from the 
spot where the entertainment had been given, at the bottom of a steep precipice, 
Many suspected that Momin, cherishing in his heart the grudge against Nevian, which 
he had contracted at Samarkand, was the cause of his death. The truth no man can 
know. His death affected me deeply. There are few persons for whose loss I have peas 
felt so much. I wept incessantly for a week or ten days. I discovered the date of his 7 
death in Fout Shud Nevian’ (Nevin is dead). A few days afterwards, I set out from 

i ce, and returned to Dehkat. 
states a spring, and intelligence was brought that Sheibani Khan was Frat Hog pa to 
cing against Uratippa. As Dehkat was in the low country, 1 passed by Abb = 
and Amani, and came to the hill-country of Masikha. , Abbfirden is a village whiel 
lies at the foot of Masikha. Beneath Abbiirden is a spring, and close by the care : 
a tomb. From this spring, towards the upland, the country belongs bin 
downwards from the spring it depends on Yelghar. On a peabiekine-t ison. _ a 
of this spring, on one of its sides, I caused the following verses? to be ne bed :— 


T have heard that the exalted Jemshid 
Inscribed on a stone beside a fountain, : : 
“ Many a man like us has rested. oy this fountain, 
dil ared in the twinkling of an eye. " ‘ 
eT eae the whole world by our manhood and strength, - 


Yet could we not carry it with us to the grave.” 
the practice of cutting verses and other inscriptions on the rocks 





In this hill-country, 


is extremely common. es batt - ‘ 
While I si jn Masikha, I had a visit from Milla Hajari, the poet, who sma 


Hissar. At this time I composed the following Matla:—* 


ap hi ona ole inter employs in pourtraying your features, you 
Gaede ace deere ee feih you are more admirable than the soul 
dei ER a) — 







beled 





2 From the Boslan of Shia e ar (hi 
Baber’s poems. The same observation wi will 9 
2 re is yen reference to those who are acquainted with the poems 


1 These words give 907- 

3 ‘These are the first lines 
other couplets which he quotes. 
themselves. 
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Sheibini Khan advanced into the neighbourhood of Uratippa, and retired after com- 
mitting some devastations. While he was in the territory of Uratippa, without regard- 
ing the fewness of my men, or their bad equipment, leaving my household and bag- 
gage in Masikha, I marched rapidly over the hills, passing Abbirden and Amani, and 
came into the vicinity of Dehkat, about the time when the night mingles with the 
morning, resolved to lose no opportunity, and to be in the way of seizing every chance 
that might present itself. Sheibani Khan, however, had retired hastily, so that I 
measured back my way over the hills, and returned to Masikha. 

T now began to reflect, that to ramble in this way from hill to hill, without house 
and without home, without country and without resting-place, could serve no good 
purpose, and that it was better to go to Tashkend to the Khan. Kasim Beg was very 
averse to this journey. He had put to death three or four Moghuls at Karabfilak, as 
an example and punishment for marauding, as has been mentioned, and on that ac- 
count he had considerable apprehensions of going among their countrymen. Whatever 
remonstrances we could use were of no avail. He separated from me, and moved off 
towards Hissir, with his elder and younger brothers, their adherents and dependants ; 
while I proceeded by the pass of Abbiirden, and adyaneed towards Tashkend, to join 
the Khan. 

At this same time, Tambol, having collected an army, advanced to the Dale of Ahen- 
geran. In the very heart of his army a conspiracy was formed against him by Muham- 
med Doghlet, known by the name of Muhammed Hissari, in concert with his younger 
brother, Sultan Hussain Doghlet, and Kamber Ali, the skinner. On Tambol’s disco- 
vering the plot, being unable longer to remain in his camp, they fled, and came to the 
Khan. I passed the Id-e-korbin in Shahrokhia, but, without tarrying there, I went 
to Tashkend to the Khan. 

Thad composed the following rub&i in a well-known measure, and was dubious 
about the correctness of its rhymes, as, at that time, I had not studied with much at- 
tention the style and phraseology of poetry. The Khan had pretensions to taste, and, 
moreover, wrote verses; though his odes, to be sure, were rather deficient both in 
manner and substance. I presented my rubiii, however, to the Khan, and expressed 
to him my apprehensions, but did not get such an explicit or satisfactory answer as 
to remove my doubts. Indeed, it was pretty clear that he had no great skill in poetic 
diction. The following is the rubAi or quatrain in question :— 


(Téirki.)—No one remembers him who is in adversity ; 
A banished man cannot indulge his heart in happiness ; 
My heart is far from joy in this exile ; 
However brave, an exile has no pleasures. 


I afterwards learned, however, that, in the Tarki language, fe and dal, as well as 
ghain, haf and caf, by a poetical licence, are frequently interchanged! for each other, _ 
for the sake of the rhyme. ud 

A short time afterwards, Tambol advanced against Uratippa. As soon as this in- 


1 That is, that the fe is changed for dal, and that ghain, kaf, and caf, are used for cach other. ‘This 
refers to the rhyme in the original, 
7 
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formation arrived, the Khan led out his army from Tashkend, and between Beshkent 

and Sam-seirek, haying drawn it up in regular array, with right and left wings, he 

formed the Ivim (or circle). The Moghuls blew horns according to their custom. The Cae 
Khan having alighted, they brought nine horsetail standards,} and placed | ; b . gil seth 
One Moghul stood by, holding in his hand an ox’s shank-bone, to which he tied 0 view: 
white cotton cloth. Another having fastened three long slips of white cloth beneath 

the horsetail of the standard, passed them under the banner-staff of the ensigns. One 

corner of one of the cloths the Khan took, and, putting it heneath his feet, stood upon 

it. I stood on one corner of another of the long slips, which was in like manner tied “a 
under one of the horsetail standards; while Sultan Muhammed Khanikeh? took the third, Me 
and, placing the cloth under his feet, in like manner stood on a corner of it. Then 

the Moghul that had tied on these cloths, taking the ox-shank in his hand, made aspeech 

in the Moghul tongue, looking often to the standards, and pointing and making Rein! 
towards them. The Khan and all the men around took /fimiz® in their hands, an 
sprinkled it towards the standards. All the trumpets and drums struck up at once, 

and the whole soldiers who were drawn up raised the war-shout. These ceremonies 


After that, they leaped on horseback, raised the hettlo- 
s to the speed. Among the Moghuls, the Institutions® 
established by Chengis Khan have continued to be airjodhreobeavalstiane hale I peace “ 
sent time. Every man has his appointed station ; those — —_ — vont 
F i d places, which are ed down to then 
the left wing, or the centre, have their allotted p! 5 _ poe 
i 8 i d consequence are stationed on | 
from father to son. Those of most trust an ; ‘ 
tremities or flanks of the two wings. Among those who compose om _ nti 
there is a dispute between the tribes? of the Chiris and Begchik, w! I 


sige ‘i bo" of Chie 
shouldtoceupy the extremity of the line. At this time, the eer = rie _ " a3 : 
rds was Kishkeh Mahmid, a very brave young anne fone ~ a _s sraesrec 
chik, which is noted among the Tumins, was Ayib Yakti : —~ nae ; 
of them was to oceupy the flank, which ‘came to such ao _ = pe icneen 
Finally, an apparently friendly compromise was made, v7 revit ee 
stand highest at great hunting-matehes,’ and that the other s l 


th was in battle array. hnar ; ; a — 
Se ieodtiaie the army forming the large 2 Sapte Sueiee in the oA 
nity of Sam-seirek, and, advancing forward, at — ee ie : oo pcre — 
Burak. The first ghazel® that I ever composed was fin 


The ghazel was the following :— 


they repeated three times. 
shout, and put their horse 


i ich i a the tail of the mountain-cow, or ox, 
bee Fate i a tail like the horse, with long i 


: , i of a riding-horse for ornament! 
eae ey ae “i jl is sometimes hung on the neck of a ri¢ ; 
Pa brid oN ae ae powerful, and the natives of the hill-countries a 
as am 7 ‘anima war? ah 
a tore, 5 A spirit made from mare’ 's milk. 

2 The son of Sultan Mahmiid Khan. neg anne ¥ ait 
4 Tazak "3 Urugh, subdivisions of grea whe: tintspeae degre 
7 es hunting matches were often conducted es Cn pee) Pe be ears 
‘The is r, in Pe : Gi 
H of them may be found i OE 
closed many miles. Accounts of them may De (0st i 
the life of Taimur Beg- 
5 ‘The ghazel is a kind of ode. 
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I have found no faithful friend in the world but my soul ; 
Except my own heart I have no trusty confidant. 


The ghazel consists of six couplets, and all the ghazels that I afterwards wrote were 


composed in the same measure as this. 

From hence, march by march, we proceeded till we reached the banks of the river 
of Khojend. One day, having passed the river, and ridden out on a pleasure party, 
I got ready a dinner, and made the whole officers and young people of the army merry. 
That same day, the golden clasp of my girdle was stolen. Next morning, Khankiili 
Biankili and Sultan Mahmiid Weis deserted, and went over to Tambol. The gene- 
ral suspicion was, that they were the guilty persons, though it was not established. 
Ahmed Kasim Kohbitir also asked leave and went to Uratippa, but he never eame back, 
and he too went and joined Tambol. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 908.! 


Tis expedition of the Khan’s was rather an useless sort of expedition. He took no 
fort, he beat no enemy, he went and eame back again. 

While I remained at TAshkend at this time, I endured great distress and misery, [| 
had no country, nor hopes of a country. Most of my servants had left me from abso- 
lute want; the few who still remained with me, were unable to accompany me on my 
journeys from sheer poverty. When I went to my uncle the Khan’s Divan, I was 
attended sometimes by one person, sometimes by two; but I was fortunate in one 
respect, that this did not happen among strangers, but with my own kinsmen. After 
having paid my compliments to the Khan my uncle, I went in to wait on Shah Begum,? 
bare-headed and bare-foot, with as much freedom as a person would do at home in his 
own house. 

At length, however, I was worn out with this unsettled state, and with having no 
house nor home, and became tired of living. I said to myself, rather than pass my life 
in such wretchedness and misery, it were better to take my way and retire into some 
corner where I might live unknown and undistinguished; and rather than exhibit 
myself in this distress and debasement, far better were it to flee away from the sight 
of man, as far as my feet can carry me. I thought of going to Khit&,* and resolved to 
shape my course in that direction; as from my infancy I had always had a strong de- 
sire to visit Khita, but had never been able to accomplish my wish, from my being a 
King, and from my duty to my relations and connexions. Now my kingship was 
gone, my mother was safe with her mother and younger brother; in short, every ob- 


1 This year commences 7th July 1502. 


2 The widow of Yunis Khan, and the mother of Sultan Mahmid Khan. 
® Northern China, 
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stacle to my journey was removed, and all my difficulties were at an end. By means 
of Khwajeh Abul Makaram, I made some ideas be suggested, that when an enemy so 
formidable as Sheibfini Khan had started up, from whom Tiirks and Moghuls had 
equal cause of apprehension, it was but prudent to watch with jealousy his progress at : 
this moment, before he had completely subjected the Ulfises,* and while he 

yet grown too powerful to be restrained ; as it is said, a 


Extinguish to-day the flame while yet you can ; 

For when it blazes forth, it will consume the world. 

Let not your foe apply his arrow to the bowstring, ~~ 
When you can thrill him with your shaft. eet 


Besides that it was twenty-four or twenty-five years since the Khan had seen my 
younger uncle, and I had never seen him at all; that it would be well if I went and 
visited my younger uncle, and acted.as mediator, using my endeavours to procure an 
interview between them. My purpose was to escape from my relations under these 
pretexts; and I had now fully made up my mind to visit Moghilistén and Terfan, 
after which the reins were in my own hand. I, however, acquainted no person with 
my plan, nor could I impart it to any one, not only because my mother could not have 
supported the mention of such a proposition; but also because I had about me a num- | 
ber of persons who had attached themselves to me with very different hopes, and sup- 4s 
ported by them had shared with me my wanderings and distresses. It was unpleasant 
to communicate such a project to them. Khwajeh Abul Makéram started the subject 
to Shah Begum and my unele the Khan, and gained their acquiescence ; but it after- 
wards came into their head, that I had asked permission to go in consequence of the , 
poor reception they had given me} and this suspicion made them delay some time i aaa 
fore granting me liberty to depart. At this very crisis, a messenger came acca es mel Khan 
Khan, my younger maternal uncle, bringing certain information that i oat = vise ise 
coming. My plan, therefore, was totally disconcerted, A second messes fe 2 
immediately after, with news that he was close at hand. Shah peenk wil fe 
younger Khan’s younger sisters, Sultan Nigar Khanum; Doulet Sultan aie fe 
self, Sultan Muhammed Khanekeh, and Mirza Khan, all of us set out to meet my 

nele. Be ; 
: Eesha Tashkend and Seiram a : ce tee prtirene one nate ON 

i are the tombs of Ibrahim. 

nes Sey and not knowing precisely the time that ka" ne Si 
would arrive, I had ridden out carelessly to see the country, when ‘i a ves : pect cle 
myself face to face with him. I immediately alighted and re . be wee Ea 
the moment I dismounted the Khan knew me, and was greatly intar cn on ta : 
intended to alight somewhere, and having seated himeelf, ‘to receive pee 

i form and decorum: but I came too quick upon him, and di mounted 
“ea eameaientt + asy the moment I sprang from my horse, 
rapidly, that there was no time for ceremony ; 83 a leall-optintenveaTecienaneerted: 
I kneeled down and then embraced. He was a goo pater te lisco is 


i 1 Phe wandering Tartar tribes. oan Way ae ws 
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At length he ordered Sultan Said Khan and Baba Khan Sultan to alight, kneel, and 
embrace me. Of the Khan’s children, these two Sultans alone accompanied him, and 
might be of the age of thirteen or fourteen years. After embracing these two: Sultans 


- T mounted, and we proceeded to join Shah Begum. The Little Khan my uncle soon 


after met, and embraced Shah Begum and the other Khanums, after which they sat 
down, and continued talking about past occurrences and old stories till after midnight. 

On the morrow, my uncle the younger Khan, according to the custom of the Mo- 
ghuls, presented me with a dress complete from head to foot, and one of his own horses 
ready saddled. The dress consisted of a Moghul cap, embroidered with gold thread ; 
a long frock of satin of Khita, ' ornamented with flowered needle-work ; a ecuirass of 
Khita of the old fashion, with a whetstone and a purse-pocket ; from this purse-pocket 
were suspended three or four things like the trinkets which women wear at their necks, 
such as an Abirddn, (or box for holding perfumed earth,) and its little bag. On the 
left hand in like manner three or four things dangled. From this place we returned 
towards Tashkend. My uncle the elder Khan came three or four farsangs® out from 
Tashkend, and having erected an awning, seated himself under it. The younger Khan 
advanced straight up, and on coming near him in front, turned to the left of the elder 
Khan, fetching a circle round him, till he again presented himself in front, when he 
alighted; and when he came to the distance at which the kornish® is performed, he 
knelt nine times, * and then came up and embraced him. The elder Khan, immediately 
on the younger Khan’s coming near, stood up and embraced him; they stood a long 
time clasping each other in their arms. The younger Khan, while retiring, again knelt‘ 
nine times, and when he presented his peshkesh (or tributory offering), he again knelt 
many times; after which he went and sat down. All the younger Khan’s men had 
dressed themselves out after the Moghul fashion. They had Moghul caps, frocks of 
Khita satin, embroidered with flowers after the same fashion, quivers and saddles of 
green shagreen, and Moghul horses dressed up and adorned in a singular style. 

The younger Khan came with but few followers; they might be more than one 
thousand, and less than two. He was a man of singular manners. He was a stout, 
courageous man, and powerful with the sabre, and of all his weapons he relied most 
on it. He used to say that the sheshper (or mace with six divisions), the rugged mace, 
the javelin, the battle-axe, or broad axe, if they hit, could only be relied on for a single 
blow. His trusty keen sword he never allowed to be away from him; it was always 
either at his waist, or in his hand. As he had ‘been educated, and had grown up, in a 
remote and out of the way country, he had something of rudeness in his manner, and 


1 That is China satin, &c. 2 Twelve or sixteen miles. 

3 The kornish is a Moghul ceremony used in saluting the Supreme Prince, which has been introduced 
into India. Originally, the person who performed it kneeled nine times, and touched the earth with his 
brow each time. The ceremony, as enjoined by Akbar, differs extremely from this. “ His Majesty has 
enjoined the palm of the right hand to be placed upon the forehead, and the head to be bent forwards. 
‘This kind of salutation is called koornish, i. ewthe head being placed in the hand of supplication, becomes 
an offering to the holy assembly.”—Aycen Akbery, vol. I. p. 162. As now practised, it is merely bowing, 
and at the same time sliding the hands down the thighs, till they reach the knees. It is understood to 
be offering the neck to the sword. People sometimes only slide one hand down, laying the other on their 
dagger. cj : 

* Or perhaps rather bowed. 
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of harshness in his speech. When I returned back with my unele the younger Khan, 

tricked out in all the Moghul finery that has been mentioned, Khwajeh Abdal Ma- 

karam, who was along with the elder Khan, did not know me, and asked what Sultan 

that was, and it was not till I spoke that he recognized me. 3 : 

Having come to Tashkend, they speedily marched against Sultan Ahmed Tambol, The two 

They advanced by way of Bani.! On reaching the dale of Ahengeran, the little Khan Vance 

and myself were sent’ on in advance. After haying crossed the hill-pass of Dayan, against 
the two Khans met again in the neighbourhood of Zirkaén and Karnan. In the vici- ne 
nity of Karnan they one day had the vim* or muster of the army, and found it amount | 

to about thirty thousand horse. Reports reached us from the country in our front, 

that Tambol had also collected his forces and advanced to Akhsi. The Khans, after 
consultation, determined to give me a detachment of the army, with which I should Baber de- 
pass the river of Khojend, advance towards Ush and Uzkend, and take him in rear. teach ae 
This being arranged, they sent with me Ayfib Begehik with his tuman (or tribe), Jan andUzkend. 
Hassan Barin with his:Barins, as well as Muhammed Hisséri Doghlet, Sultan Hussain 
Doghlet, and Sultan Ahmed Mirza Doghlet, but the Tiiman of the Doghlets did not 
accompany them; Kamber Ali Sarik-bash* Mirza,’ the Steward, was made the Da- 

rogha or Commander of the Army. Having separated from the Khans at Karnan, I 

passed the river of Khojend at Sakén on rafts, and proceeding by the Rebat® of Khu- 

k&n, and haying reduced Kaba, advanced upon Ush by a rapid march by the route of — 
Rabit-e-Ala-balik. At sunrise I came upon the fort of Ush while the garrison were 

off their guard, being totally ignorant of our approach ; seeing no remedy, they were 

forced to surrender. The inhabitants of the country, who were warmly attached to Takes Ush, 
me, had longed much for my arrival: but, partly from dread of Tambol, partly from 

the distance at which I had been, had no means of doing anything ; no sooner, how- 

ever, had I arrived in Ush, than all the Ils and Ulfises? poured in from the east and 

south of Andejan, from the hills and plains. The inhabitants of Uzkend, a fortress of Uskend and 
great strength, which had formerly been the capital of Ferghiina, and lay on the fron- "7" 
tier, declared for me, and sent a person to tender their eee A few prchiernee 

the people of hinan having attacked and driven out their Governor, joined my 

ee "The msec on the Andejan side of the river of Khojend, with all € 
the fortified places, except Andejan itself, declared for me. All this time, although so 

many forts were falling into my hands, and though such a spirit of insurrection and . 
revolt had overrun the country, Tambol, without being in the least disconcerted, lay Tambo 
with his cavalry and infantry facing the Khans, between Akhsi and Karnan, where he fis post 
encamped and fortified his position with a trench guarded by a chevaux-de-frise. A 

number of skirmishes and affairs took place, but without any visible advantage on 


either side. ‘ re 
: he eat ATS eee that the two Khans left Tshkend on the 1th Mobs, 

e aed meget Tm aaa aeeausevest tire le yen the right name. 
era or octal RATA for the reception of travelers and their gate 


7 These, it will be recollected, were the wandering Sg 
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At length he ordered Sultan Said Khan and Baba Khan Sultan to alight, kneel, and 
embrace me. Of the Khan’s children, these two Sultans alone accompanied him, and 
might be of the age of thirteen or fourteen years. After embracing these two: Sultans 
I mounted, and we proceeded to join Shah Begum. The Little Khan my uncle soon 
after met, and embraced Shah Begum and the other Khanums, after which they sat 
down, and continued talking about past occurrences and old stories till after midnight. 

On the morrow, my uncle the younger Khan, according to the custom of the Mo- 
ghuls, presented me with a dress complete from head to foot, and one of his own horses 
ready saddled. The dress consisted of a Moghul cap, embroidered with gold thread ; 
a long frock of satin of Khita, ! ornamented with flowered needle-work ; a cuirass of 
Khita of the old fashion, with a whetstone and a purse-pocket ; from this purse-pocket 
were suspended three or four things like the trinkets which women wear at their necks, 
such as an Abirddn, (or box for holding perfumed earth,) and its little bag. On the 
left hand in like manner three or four things dangled. From this place we returned 
towards Tashkend. My uncle the elder Khan came three or four farsangs® out from 
Tashkend, and having erected an awning, seated himself under it. The younger Khan 
advanced straight up, and on coming near him in front, turned to the left of the elder 
Khan, fetching a circle round him, till he again presented himself in front, when he 
alighted; and when he came to the distance at which the hornish® is performed, he 
knelt nine times,‘ and then came up and embraced him. The elder Khan, immediately 
on the younger Khan’s coming near, stood up and embraced him; they stood a long 
time clasping each other in their arms. The younger Khan, while retiring, again knelt‘ 
nine times, and when he presented his peshhesh (or tributory offering), he again knelt 
many times; after which he went and sat down, All the younger Khan’s men had 
dressed themselves out after the Moghul fashion. They had Moghul caps, frocks of 
Khité satin, embroidered with flowers after the same fashion, quivers and saddles of 
green shagreen, and Moghul horses dressed up and adorned in a singular style. 

The younger Khan came with but few followers; they might be more than one 
thousand, and less than two. He was a man of singular manners. He was a stout, 
courageous man, and powerful with the sabre, and of all his weapons he relied most 
on it. He used to say that the sheshper (or mace with six divisions), the rugged mace, 
the javelin, the battle-axe, or broad axe, if they hit, could only be relied on for a single 
blow. His trusty keen sword he never allowed to be away from him; it was always 
either at his waist, or in his hand. As he had ‘been educated, and had grown up, in @ 
remote and out of the way country, he had something of rudeness in his manner, and 


1 That is China satin, &c. 2 Twelve or sixteen miles. 

% The kornish is a Moghul ceremony used in saluting the Supreme Prince, which has been introduced 
into India. Originally, the person who performed it kneeled nine times, and touched the earth with his 
brow each time. The ceremony, as enjoined by Akbar, differs extremely from this. “ His Majesty has 
enjoined the palm of the right hand to be placed upon the forchead, and the head to be bent forwards. 
‘This kind of salutation is called koornish, i. eethe head being placed in the hand of supplication, becomes 
an offering to the holy assembly.”—Ayeen Akbery, vol. I. p. 162. As now practised, it 1s merely bowing, 
and at the same time sliding the hands down the thighs, till they reach the knees. It is understood to 
a offering the neck to the sword. People sometimes only slide one hand down, laying the other on their 

igeer. . 

“ Or perhaps rather bowed. : 
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Learn a ton I returned back with my uncle the younger Khan, 
ie mri ae ee oghu finery that has been mentioned, Khwajeh Abdal Ma- 
‘am, ‘ ig with the elder Khan, did not know me, and asked what Sultan 
that was, and it was not till I spoke that he recognized me, aienie : 
Having come to Tashkend, they speedily marched against Sultan Ahmed Tambo ; ‘he two 
They advanced by way of Bani.’ On reaching the dale of Ahengeran, the little Khan oe a 
tbe tra aos met asin ie naigibouheed af Sse eae a 
‘ ans age ighbourhood of Zirkén and Karnan. In the vici- 
nity of Karnan they one day had the vim* or muster of the army, and found it amount 
to about thirty thousand horse. Reports reached us from the country in our front, 
that Tambol had also collected his forces and advanced to Akhsi. The Khans, after 
consultation, determined to give me a detachment of the army, with which I should Baber de- 
pass the river of Khojend, advance towards Ush and Uzkend, and take him in rear. “ ne ae 
This being arranged, they sent with me Ayib Begehik with his taman (or tribe), Jaén adUzkend. 
Hassan Barin with his:Barins, as well as Muhammed Hissari Doghlet, Sultan Hussain 
Doghlet, and Sultan Ahmed Mirza Doghlet, but the Timan of the Doghlets did not 
accompany them; Kamber Ali Sarik-bash* Mirza,° the Steward, was made the Da- 
rogha or Commander of the Army. Having separated from the Khans at Karnan, I 
passed the river of Khojend at Sakan on rafts, and proceeding by the Rebat® of Khu-_ 
kan, and haying reduced Kaba, advanced upon Ush by a rapid march by the route of 
Rabat-e-Ala-balik. At sunrise I came upon the fort of Ush while the garrison were — 
off their guard, being totally ignorant of our approach; seeing no remedy, they were 
forced to surrender. The inhabitants of the country, who were warmly attached to Takes Ush, 
me, had longed much for my arrival: but, partly from dread of Tambol, partly from 
the distance at which I had been, had no means of doing anything; no sooner, how- 
ever, had L arrived in Ush, than all the Ils and Ulises? poured in from the east and 
south of Andejan, from the hills and plains. The inhabitants of Uzkend, a fortress of Uzkend and 
great strength, which had formerly been the capital of Ferghana, and lay on the fron- Marghinin. 
tier, declared for me, and sent a person to tender their allegiance. A few days after, — 
the people of Marghinan having attacked and driven out their Governor, joined my ; 
party. The whole population on the Andejan side of the river of Khojend, with all t 
the fortified places, except Andejan itself, declared for me. All this time, although so 
many forts were falling into my hands, and though such a spirit of insurrection and 
revolt had overrun the country, Tambol, without being in the least disconcerted, Jay Tambo 
with his cavalry and infantry facing the Khans, between Akhsi and Karnan, where he ie es 
encamped and fortified his position with a trench guarded by a chevaux-de-frise. A 
number of skirmishes and affairs took place, but without any visible advantage on 


either side. ae 
‘ i} 
‘The Persian has Kundezlik and Amani. ‘ F al . 

* The author of the Rozet-es-Sefi, says, that the two Khans left Tashkend on the 15th) foharretn, 


21st July 1502,) to restore Baber and expel Ahmed ‘Tambol. a war 
: 5 This it the pl as the Ivim that has been mentioned. I know not neh is the right name. 
* Sarik-bash, yellow-head.—Leyden. © barchi. — 
Li ae ae ‘ large enclosed Caravansera, built for the reception of travellers and their cattle. 
7 These, it will be recollected, were the wandering tribes. 
to) 
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Most of the clans and tribes, with the fortresses and country all around Andejin, 
had now submitted to me, and the men of Andején were no less eager to declare in 
my fayour, but could not find a safe opportunity. It came into my head to advance 
one night to the vicinity of Andejan, to send ina man to confer with the Khwajehs 
and chief inhabitants of the place, and, if they fell in with my views, to concert with 
them about introducing me, some way or other, into the fortress. With this plan, I 
one evening set out from Ush, and having about midnight arrived within a kos of 
Andejan, opposite to Jild-Khizan,' sent forward Kamber Ali Beg, and seyeral other 
Begs, with instructions to introduce secretly into the place some person who might 
confer with the Khwajeh and leading men. I and my party remained on horseback 
where they had left us, awaiting the return of the Begs. It might be about the end 
of the third watch of the night,’ some of us were nodding, others fast asleep, when all at 
once saddle-drums struck up, accompanied with martial shout and hubbub. My men 
being off their guard, and oppressed with drowsiness, without knowing how many or 
few the enemy might be, were seized with a panic, and took to flight, no one trying to 
keep near another. I had not even time to rally them, but advanced towards the 
enemy, accompanied by Mir Shah Kochin, Baba Shirzid, and Dost Nasir. Except 
us four, all the rest ran off toa man. We had advanced but a little way, when the 
enemy, after discharging a flight of arrows, raised the war-shout, and charged towards 
us. One cavalier, mounted on a white-faced horse, came near me. I let fly an arrow, 
which hit the horse, and he instantly fell dead. They pulled up their bridles a little. 
My three companions said, ‘* The night is dark, and it is impossible to ascertain the 
number and force of the enemy; the whole troops which we had with us have fled. 
We are only four men, and with so small a number, what injury can we hope to do 
the enemy? Let us follow our party, rally them, and lead them back into action.” 
Having galloped up and overtaken our men, we horsewhipped some of them; but all 
our exertions were ineffectual to make them stand. Again we four turned, and gave 
the pursuers a discharge of arrows. They halted a little ; but when, after one or two 
discharges, they perceived that we were only four in number, they again set off in 
pursuit of our men, to strike them down and dismount them. In this way, we three 
or four times covered and protected our people, and, as they would not be rallied, 1 
repeatedly turned along with my three companions, when we kept the enemy in check, 
and brought them up with our arrows. They kept pursuing us for the space of two 
or three kos, till they came over against the hillock of Khirabtik and Shibamfiim. On 
reaching the hillock, Muhammed Ali Mobasher metus. I said, “ These people are few 
i number ; come, let us charge them.” When we turned and put our horses to speed 
to charge them, they stood still. The scattered fugitives now began to collect and come 
in from different quarters; but there were many good soldiers who did not recover 
from their alarm, but went on straight to Ush. The business had happened in the 
following manner :—Some Moghuls of Ayib Begchik’s division had gone out prowl- 
ing round Andejan on a pillaging party, On hearing the noise made by my detach- 
ment, they came secretly upon us, when a mistake occurred regarding the watchword. 


1 The Persian translation has Chil-dokhteran, 2 Three o’clock in the morning. 
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The watchword is of two kinds. One of these is the word of the iribe: for example, 
some take Dérdaneh, others Tikbai, others Lalé, as their distinguishing watchword. 
The other is the watchword given out to the whole army in time of war, and consists 
of two words ; so that, in time of action, if two parties meet, and one person gives the 
first word, one of the other party answers by the other word, as preconcerted, by 
which means, they can distinguish their own men from the enemy, and friends from 
foes. On the night of this occurrence, the word was T”shkend, and the countersign 
Seirdm, or if Seirdm was given as the word, the answer was to be Tdshkend, When 
they fell in with us, Khwajeh Muhammed Ali was on my advance; and when the 
Moghuls came on, calling out “ Tashkend! Tashkend !” Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, 
who was a Tajik, in his confusion blundered out, * Tashkend ! Tashkend !” in reply. 
The Moghuls, taking him for an enemy, set up the war-shout, beat their horse-drums, 
and let fly their arrows. In this manner, froma false alarm, we were dispersed and * 
seattered; the plan which I had conceived failed, and I returned back to Ush, after a 
fruitless journey. 

After five or six days, Tambol and his adherents became disheartened and depressed Babe 
on learning that the people of the hills, with the low country and forts, had returned against 
to their obedience ; and his mén and soldiers began to desert and flee to the hills and ‘Andején. 
deserts. Some of those who left his army reported, that Tambol’s affairs were on the 
verge of ruin, and that, in three or four days, he would be compelled to break up from 
absolute necessity. Immediately on receiving this intelligence, I mounted and marched 
against Andejan. Sultan Muhammed Gulbeg, the younger brother of Tambol, was 
in the fortress of Andejan. Advancing by way of Tiithuk,! I sent on a foraging party 
from Jakan,? on the south of Andejan, about the time of mid-day prayers. I myself 
followed in the rear of the foragers, till I reached the skirts of the heights of Aish, on 
the Jakén side, when we received jnformation from our advanced guards that Sultan 
Muhammed Gulbeg, with all his force, had advanced out beyond the suburbs and gar- 
dens, and was now on the skirts of the heights of Aish. Phe foragers had not yet 
collected, but, without waiting for them, I advanced without delay against the enemy. 
Gulbeg’s force exceeded five hundred in number; though my men were est more 
numerous, yet a great proportion of them were on the foraging party, and were Ly 
now scattered. When I met him, perhaps I might have with me about the same a Skismish 
ber with himself, Without minding array or order, we advanced on the —— at full Spurs. 
gallop. When we came to the charge, they could not stand us, Gf i out a 
changing a blow. My people followed them close up to the Jakin Gate, ount z 

r i isoners all the way- : 
a 2 ey the enemy; a reached the outskirts of the suburbs “> erica 
Kitteh, about the time of evening prayers. Tt was my wish aoa rid = -— =e 
to the gates, and made a push to enter them. But the old and ae pet 
rank, such as Nasir Beg, the father of Dost Beg, Kamber Ali Beg, and oth ant 
now late, and that to approach the fortress in 


teran: esented to me, that it was: p f : 
a am ante a RO was better to retire a little and alight; that 
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in the morning they would have nothing left for it but to surrender the fortress, 
Having acquiesced in the opinion of these experienced officers, we retired from the 
suburbs. Had we advanced up to the gates of the fortress, there is not a shadow of 
doubt that the place would have fallen into our hands, 

It was about the hour of bed-time prayers when we passed the river Jakén, and 
encamped close by the village of Rabat-e-Zourek. Although we had received intelli- 
gence of the breaking up of Tambol, and his retreat towards Andejan, yet my inexpe- 
rience made me guilty of a gross oversight; for, instead of oceupying the ground 
along the banks of the river Jakén, which was naturally strong, and eneamping there, 
we passed the river and halted beside the village of Rabat-e-Zourek, in a level plain, 
where we went to sleep in negligent security, without advanced guard and without 
videttes. Just before the dawn, while our men were still enjoying themselves in 
sleep, Kamber Ali Beg galloped up, exclaiming, ‘* The enemy are upon us—rouse up |” 
Having spoken these words, withqut halting a moment, he passed on. I had gone to 
sleep, as was my custom even in times of security, without taking off my jdmd, or 
frock, and instantly arose, girt on my sabre and quiver, and mounted my horse. My 
standard-bearer seized the standard, but without haying time to tie on the horse-tail 
and colours; but, taking the banner-staff in his hand just as it was, leaped on 
horseback, and we proceeded towards the quarter in which the enemy were advancing. 
When I first mounted, there were ten or fifteen men with me. By the time I had 
advanced a bowshot, we fell in with the enemy’s skirmishers. At this moment there 
might be about ten men with me. Riding quick up to them, and giving a discharge 
of our arrows, we came upon the most advanced of them, attacked and drove them 
back, and continued to advance, pursuing them for the distance of another bowshot, 
when we fell in with the main body of the enemy. Sultan Ahmed Tambol was stand- 
ing, with about a hundred men. Tambol was speaking with another person in front 
of the line, and in the act of saying, “* Smite them! Smite them!” but his men were 
sideling in a hesitating qvay, as if saying, “ Shall we flee? Let us flee!” but yet 
standing still. At this instant there were left with me only three persons: one of 
these was Dost Nasir, another Mirza Kili Gokultash, and Kerimdad Khodfidéd, the 
Turkoman, the third. One arrow, which was then on the notch, I discharged on the 
helmet of Tambol, and again applied my hand to my quiver, and brought out a green- 
tipped barbed arrow,! which my unele, the Khan, had given me. Unwilling to throw 
it away, I returned it to the quiver, and thus lost as much time as would have allowed of 
shooting two arrows. I then placed another arrow on the string, and advanced, while 
the other three lagged a little behind me. Two persons came on right to meet me; 
one of them was Tambol, who preceded the other. There was a highway between us. 
He mounting on one side of it as I mounted on the other, we encountered on it in 
such a manner, that my right hand was towards my enemy, and Tambol’s right hand 
towards me. Except the mail for his horse, Tambol had all his armour and accoutre~ 
ments complete. I had only my sabre and bow and arrows. I drew up to my e#r, and 
sent right for him the arrow which I had in my hand. At that very moment, an ar- 


1 Or perhaps a green finger-guard—goshehgir sir sebe.—Pers. 
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vow of the kind called Sheibah struck me on the right thigh, and pierced through and 
through. I had a steel cap on my head. Tambol, rushing on, smote me such a blow 
on it with his sword as to stun me; though not a thread of the cap was penetrated, 
yet my head was severely wounded. I had neglected to clean my sword, so that it 
was rusty, and I lost time in drawing it. I was alone and single in the midst of a 
multitude of enemies. It was no season for standing still; so I turned my bridle 
round, receiving another sabre stroke on the arrows in my quiver. I had gone back 
seven or eight paces, when three foot soldiers came up and joined us. Tambol now 
attacked Dost Nasir sword in hand. They followed us about a bowshot. Arigh-Ja- 
kfn-shah is a large and deep stream, which is not fordable everywhere ; but God 
directed us aright, so that we came exactly upon one of the fords of the river. Im- 
mediately on crossing the river, the horse of Dost Nasir fell from weakness, We 
halted to remount him, and, passing among the hillocks that are between Khirabiik 
and Feraghineh, and going from one hillock to anather, we proceeded by bye-roads 
towards Ush. When we were leaving these hillocks, Mazid Taghai met and joined peare to 
us. He had been wounded by an arrow in the right leg, below the knee; though it 
had not pierced through and through, yet he reached Ush with much difficulty. | The 
enemy slew many of my best men, Nasir Beg, Muhammed Ali Mobasher, Khwajeh 
Muhammed Ali, Khosri: Gokultash, and Niaman Chihreh, fell on that day. — pei 

ny cavaliers and soldiers also fell at the same time. ihe tak SA 
The Khans haying followed close after Tambol, took post in the vieinity of Ande- Taian pee 
jan. The elder Khan had his quarters on the edge of the Kirfik (or Park) inal ‘Andejin. 
garden of my grandmother Tsan-donlet Begum, which is known by the name of Kfish- 
tagermin.' The younger Khan had his quarters near the Langer or convent of sep: 
Tawakel. After two days I came from Ush, and waited on the elder Khan at Kish- ert 
tagermin. On this first visit he made over to the younger Khan all the places which chee 
T had gained possession of, giving me for an excuse, that as an enemy 80 formidableas Sly a 
Sheibak Khan had taken the city of Samarkand, and was daily inereasing paca pounaet 
had become necessary to summon the younger Khan from a great distance ; een y 
had no possessions in this quarter ; that it was therefore expedient to mer ? _ 
country south of the river of Khojend, including Andejan, that he . ea o_o 
venient station and place in which to fix himself, The ee fa) “F Ren 
. £ Khojend, along with Akhsi, were promised to me; and after settling | ; 
poe : Fh roceed against Samarkand, which was to be conferred on me; when 
pe a oak ee was to be ceded to the younger Khan. It is probable that all 


3 i f success they would have 

i A merely to over-reach me} and that in case of ‘ ‘ 
a Le rerommdn However, there was 10 help for it. Willing or in I ee s 
mig d to appear contented with this arrangement. On leaving the elder ween ae 
eae and went to visit the younger Khan, On the road, Kamber Ali, who was Kes 


known by the name of the ‘Skinner, came up sr ats and one em sore bial 
e oa via ayefromiyou'the (countries whic Di you" possesst st 
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1 Bird's Mill. —Leyden. 
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ghinan, Uzkend, and the country of the Ils and Ulises, set out at once for Ush, for- 
tify all your castles, dispatch some person to Sultan Ahmed Tambol, to conclude a 
peace, join in attacking and driving out the Moghuls, and then make a division of the 
country between yourself and younger brother.” I answered, * It is more satisfactory 
to me, as the Khans are my own family and kinsmen, to be a vassal of theirs, than a 
Sovereign along with Tambol.” Perceiving that I did not approve of his suggestion, 
he seemed to regret having mentioned it, and drew off. I went on and saw my uncle 
the younger Khan. In my first interview with him, I had come upon him unexpect- 
edly, and gone up to him at once, so that he had not even time to dismount from his 
horse, and our meeting took place without ceremony, On this occasion, however, 
when I had approached near, he came out hastily, beyond the range of his tent ropes, 
and as I walked with considerable pain, and with a staff in my hand, from the arrow- 
wound in my thigh, he ran up and embraced me, saying, “ Brother, you have behaved 
like a hero !” and taking me by the arm, led me into the tent. His tent was but small- 
As he had been brought up in a rude and remote country, the place in which he sat 
was far from being distinguished for neatness, and had much of the air of a marauder’s. 
Melons, grapes, and stable furniture were all lying huddled about in the same tent in 
which he was sitting. 

After getting up from the little Khan’s, I came to my own camp, when he sent me 
his own Yakhshi or Surgeon to examine my wound. The Moghuls term a surgeon 
Yakhshi. He was wonderfully skilful in surgery. Ifa man’s brains had come out, he 
could cure him by medicine; and even where the arteries were eut, he healed them 
with the utmost facility. To some wounds he applied a kind of plaster; and to some 
wounded persons he gaye a medicine to be swallowed. To the wound in my thigh he 
applied the skin of some fruits which he had prepared and dried, and did not insert a 
seton, He also once gave me something like a vein to eat, and said, “A man had 
once the bone of his leg broken in such a manner that a part of the bone, of the size 
of the hand, was completely shattered to. pieces. I cut open the integuments, extract- 
ed the whole of the shattered hones, and inserted in their place a’ pulverized prepara- 
tion ; the preparation grew in the-place of the bone, and became bone itself, and. the 
leg was perfectly cured.” He told me many similar strange and wonderful stories of 
cures, such as the surgeons of our countries are totally unable to accomplish, .Three 
or four days afterwards, Kamber Ali, being apprehensive of evil consequences from the 
conversation which he had had with me, fled to Andejan. 

After a few days, the Khans, haying held a consultation, sent Aytb Begchik, with 
his Tuman, Jan Hassan Barin, with the Tuman of Barins, and Sarik Bash Mirza, as 
commander of the detachment, with a thousand or two thousand men to attend me, 
and dispatched us towards Akhsi. Sheikh Bayezid, Tambol’s younger brother, held 
Akhsi, and Shahbaz Karlfik’ held Kasin. On this occasion, Shahbaz came out and 
took post in advance of the fortress of Noukend. Having passed the river of Khojend 
unobserved, opposite to Ata, I hastened by a rapid march towards Noukend to sur- 
prize Shahbaz. Just before morning, when we were hard upon Noukend, my Begs 


1 Karbuk.—Persian, 
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represented to me that in all probability Shahbaz had got notice of our approach ; that 
therefore it was better not to advance in disorder, but slowly and in regular array. 

We therefore advanced deliberately, and, as we approached, Shahbaz, who had in 

reality been off his guard, and ignorant of our motions, on being apprized of our co- 

ming, fled away and took shelter in the fortress. Things very often turn out just as 

they did on this occasion. On its being suggesttd that the enemy must be acquainted 

with our motions, enterprises are easily given up, and the moment for action is lost, 

The result of my experience on these matters is, that after we have formed our plan, 

and are in the moment of execution, we ought to admit of no remission of activity or 
exertion in carrying it through; for afterwards what do regret and repining avail ? 

When it was morning, there was some fighting around the fort, but I made no serious 

attack. ; 

From Noukend we proceeded towards the hills near Push-Kharan, for the purpose 

of plundering. Shahbaz Karlik availing himself of the opportunity, abandoned Nou- 

kend and threw himself into Kasén. On my return I took up my quarters in Noukend. 
During the interval that followed, my troops made various excursions in different di- 
rections. On one occasion they fell upon the villages of Akhsi; on another they plun- 

dered those of Késin. Shahbaz, with the adopted son of Uzun Hassan; one’Miram, — 
came out to fight, and did engage; but they were defeated, and peri ar 2 af —~ | 
— of the strongest fortresses of Akhsi, is Pap, the garrison of which declared a ape 
me, put it in a state of defence, and sent a messenger to call me im; when I Nae hiss 
Syed Kasim with a detachment, who = ae river! opposite to some villages above 

i ching on, entered the castle of Pap. Pes : 

ees eae pie event worthy of notice oceurred. At this eo ines sie to 
Chapik Taghai, Ahmed Kasim Kohbur, and Kasim Jangeh Arghin, ions Pip 
Bayezid, were in Akhsi. Tambol one night sent these officers with aris oa a 
chosen men to surprise Pap. Syed Kasim had gone to sleep without gt “ 

per precautions for guarding the place. The enemy ora pare pees 

their sealing-ladders, mounted the walls, seized the gate, Jey Hoven ‘e estineThge 
introduced seventy or eighty of their men, before Syed Kasim Tecel poery 

ee yas pron Half awakened from his sleep, he rushed out ros eae com on, 

Sr aemapenban terion heer ESL I saws To deohoael out of the fort, and fails. 
them so effectually by dint of repeated attacks, that he ‘Thotaish troraiwventerastioeliy 

cut off the heads of some of them, which he sent me. ug 


of a Captain to go to sleep in this negligent manner, yet, with a few men, to drive out 


i i edge of 

such a number of brave soldiers clad in mail, merely by hard fighting and the inca : 
-was\ gallant exploit. : — 
meses: rose pal were coal in the siege of the fortress of Andején. “The 


? «ine sale 
however, would not suffer him to approach it, and ao of howe feegiet y 
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eing devoted to my in- 
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callied eh and skirmished with the besiegers. — 


Sheikh Bayezid, who was in Alhsi, now made a show of b 
1 Probably the river of Kasan. 
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Sheikh terests, and sent a confidential messenger earnestly inviting me to repair to that city. 
Eee The motive of this invitation was a wish to detach me, by any device, from the Khans, 
to Akhsi.  heing persuaded that after I left them they could no longer maintain themselves in 
the country. It was done by him on an understanding with his elder brother Tambo, 
But to separate myself from the Khans, and to unite myself with them, was a thing to 
me altogether impossible. I let the Khans understand the invitation I had received. 
The Khans advised me by all means to go, and to seize Sheikh Bayezid one way or 
another; but such artifice and underhand dealing were totally abhorrent from my 
habits and disposition, especially as there must have been a treaty, and I never could 
bring myself to violate my faith. But I was anxious by one method or another to get 
into Akhsi, that Sheikh Bayezid might be detached from his brother Tambol, and 
unite with me, till some plan should offer, of which I could avail myself with honour. 
I therefore sent a person to Akhsi, who concluded an agreement with him, when he 


Baber re- invited me to the place, and I accordingly went. He came out to meet me, bringing 


pairs thi- =A) “i . * . 
ther. my youngest brother Nasir Mirza along with him, and conducted me into the fort, 


where he left me. I alighted at the apartments which had been prepared for me in 
my father’s palace in the stone fort. 

Tambol had sent his elder brother Beg Tilbeh to Shebék Khan, proffering him his 
allegiance, and summoning him to his assistance. At this very time he received let- 
ters from Sheibak Khan, by which he was informed that the Khan was about to come 
The two  tojoinhim, Assoonas the Khans received this intelligence, they were disconcerted, and 
. cae broke up from before Andejan in great alarm. The little Khan himself had a high 
jend. character for justice and piety; but the Moghuls whom he had left in Ush, in Mar 

ghinan, and the other fortresses of which I had gained possession, instead of protect- 
ing, had set about oppressing and tyrannizing over the inhabitants. As soon, there- 
fore, as the Khans raised the siege of Andejin, the men of Ush, Marghinan, and the 
other fortresses, rose on the Moghuls who were in garrison, seized and plundered them, 
and drove them out of the towns. The Khans did not immediately cross the river of 
Khojend, but retreated by way of Marghinan and Kendbadim, and passed the river 
at Khojend. Tambol followed them as far as Marghinan. I was now greatly distract- 
ed; I had no great confidence in their adhering staunchly to me, but I did not like to 
fly off from them without evident necessity. 
Jebangir One morning Jehangir Mirza came and joined me, having fled from Tambol, whom 
nee Ne he had left at Marghinn. I was in the bath when the Mirza arrived, but immediately 
bol and received and embraced him, At this time Sheikh Bayezid was in great perturbation, 
ee quite unsettled what line of conduct to pursue. The Mirza and Ibrahim Beg insisted 
that it was necessary to seize him, and to take possession of the citadel. In truth the 
proposition was a judicious one. I answered, “ I have made an agreement, and how 
can I violate it?” Sheikh Bayezid meanwhile entered the citadel. We ought to have 
placed a guard at the bridge, yet we did not station a single man to defend it. ‘These 
Tambol blunders were the effects of our inexperience. Before the dawn, Tambol arrived with 
Atha * tao or three thousand mailed warriors, passed by the bridge, and entered the citadel. 
I had but very few men with me from the first, and after I came to Akkhsi, I had dis- 
patched many of them on different services; some to garrison forts, others to take 
6 
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charge of districts, and others to collect the revenue, so that, at this erisis, I had not 
with me in Akhsi many more than a hundred. However, having taken to horse with - 
those that remained, I was busy posting them in the entrances to the different streets, 
and in preparing supplies of warlike stores for their use, when Sheikh Bayezid, Kam- 
ber Ali, and Muhammed Dost, came galloping from Tambol to propose a pacification. 
Having ordered such of my men as had stations assigned them to remain steadily-at 
their posts, I went and alighted at my father’s tomb, to hold a conference with them. 
Talso sent to call Jehangir Mirza to the meeting. Muhammed Dost returned back, . 
while Sheikh Bayezid and Kamber Ali remained with me. We were sitting in the aia 
southern portico of the Mausoleum, engaged in conversation, when Jehangir Mirza Jenaate ‘| 
and Ibrahim Chapik, after consulting together, had come to a resolution to seize 28 Sheikh f 
them. Jehangir Mirza whispered in my ear, “ It is necessary to seize them.” I an- Bayezid. 
swered him, “ Do nothing in a hurry: the time for seizing them is gone by. Let us 

try if we can get anything by negotiation, which is much more feasible, for at present 

they are very numerous, and we are extremely few: besides, their superior force is in 
possession of the citadel, while our inconsiderable strength only occupies the outer 
fort.” Sheikh Bayezid and Kamber Ali were present while this passed. Sehangir 
Mirza, looking towards Ibrahim Chaptik, made a sign to him to desist. I ; yt pes 
whether he misunderstood it, or whether from perversity pga Se how im 
ever that may be, he seized Sheikh Bayezid. The men who were aroun bist i n on 
dragged away and rifled these two noblemen. There 
We, therefore, delivered them both into custody, and 





every side, and, in an instant, 
was now an end of all treaty. 


mounted for battle. . ; 
[ intrusted one side of the town to Jehangir Mirza; as the Mirza’s followers were Buber at- 


hed some of my own to him. I first of all went and put id bees 
his quarter of the town in order, visiting all the posts, and assigning mice his 
station; after which I proceeded to the other quarters.' In the posal he town 

there sia an open level green, in which I had posted a body of my men, and boi 

on. They were soon attacked by a much superior number of horse and foot, ' 


drove them from their ground, and forced them into a narrow lane. At this instant 


[ arrived, and immediately pushed on my horse to the charge. The enemy did not 


i f the narrow lane, and 
intai i 1, but fled. We had driven them out o! an 

eet ane sete the green, sword in hand, when my horse was wounded mt 

: He bolted, and springing aside, threw me on the anf in : 
midst of the enemy. [started up instantly and discharged one arrow. aa ; o : " 

‘my attendants, who was on a sorry sort of steed, dismounted and presen’ _ : 

I H t on it, adil having posted a party there, proceeded to the foot of anotl er street. 
salt Muhammed Weis, observing what a bad horse I had got, dismounted an¢ e 
me his own, which I mounted. At this very instant Sa he 
i me to me wounded from Jehangir Mirza, with notice n 

sim Beg, came nded, n Jeb ate a 

icked { Or t in such force, that he was reduced (0 te 
had been attacked for some time pas sabato  - aon 

extremity, and had been compelled. to retreat acbuipepin ps ; 


imma 





very few in number, I attac’ 


were pushin, 
the leg by an arrow. 






and without walls on the side of the citadel. 


4 Tt would appear that the town was open ‘ 


Retreats to- 
wards the 
gate 5 
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While still disconcerted by this accident, Syed Kasim, who had held the fort of Pap, 
arrived. This was a strangely unseasonable time for coming; for, at such an extremi- 
ty, had I retained possession of a fortress of such strength as Pap, there had still been 
some resource. I said to Ibrahim Beg, ‘* What is to be done now?” He was a little 
wounded, and I know not whether it was from the irritation of his wound, or from 
his heart failing him, but he did not give me a very distinct answer. An idea struck 
me, which was to retreat by the bridge, and breaking it down behind us, to advance 
towards Andejain. Baba Shirziid behaved extremely well in this exigency. He said, 
“ Let us attack and force a passage through this nearest gateway.” According to this 
suggestion, we proceeded towards the gate. Khwajeh Mir Miran also spoke and com- 
ported himself in a manly manner, in this extremity. While we were entering the 


. street, Syed Kasim and Dost Nasir, with Baki Khiz, maintained the action, and cover- 


which he 
gains, 


ed our retreat; I and Ibrahim Beg, and Mirza Kuli Gokultash, had rode on before 
them. We had no sooner come opposite the gate, than we saw Sheikh Bayezid, with 
a quilted corslet over his 





vest, who just then entered the gateway with three or four 
horsemen, and was proceeding into the town. In the morning, when, contrary to my 
wish, he was seized along with those who were with him, they had been left with Je- 
hangir’s men, who, when forced to retreat, carried off Sheikh Bayezid with them. 
They once thought of putting him to death, but fortunately they did not, but set him 
at liberty. He had just been released, and was entering the gate, when I met him, I 
immediately drew to the head the arrow which was on my notch, and discharged it 
full at him. It only grazed his neck, but it was a fine shot. The moment he had en- 
tered the gate, he turned short to the right, and fled by a narrow street in great per- 
turbation. I pursued him. Mirza Kuli Gokultash struck down one foot-soldier with 
his mace, and had passed another, when the fellow aimed an arrow at Ibrahim Beg, 
who startled him by exclaiming, Hai! Hai! and went forward; after which the man, 
being about as far off as the porch of a house is from the hall, let fly at me an arrow, 
which struck me under the arm. I had on a Kalmuk mail; two plates of it were 
pierced and broken from the blow. After shooting the arrow, he fled, and I dischar- 
ged an arrow after him. At that very moment a foot-soldier happened to be flying 
along the rampart, and my arrow pinned his cap to the wall, where it remained shot 
through and through, and dangling from the parapet. He took his turban, which he 
twisted round his arm, and ran away. A man on horseback passed close by me, flee- 
ing up the narrow lane by which Sheikh Bayezid had escaped. I struck him such a 
blow on the temples with the point of my sword, that he bent over as if ready to fall 
from his horse, but supporting himself on the wall of the lane, he did not lose his 
seat, but escaped with the utmost hazard. Having dispersed all the horse and foot that 
were at the gate, we took possession of it. There was now no reasonable chance of 
suecess; for they had two or three thousand well-armed men in the citadel, while I 
had only a hundred, or two hundred at most, in the outer stone fort: and, besides, 
Jehangir Mirza, about as long before as milk takes to boil, had been beaten and driven 
out, and half of my men were with him. In spite of all this, such was my inexpe- 
rience, that, posting myself in the gateway, I dispatched a man to Jehangir Mirza, te 
request him to join me if he was near, and that we might make another effort. But, 
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in truth, the business was over. Whether it was that Ibrahim Beg’s horse was really 
weak, or whether the Beg was fretful from his wound, I cannot tell; but he said 4 
me, “ My horse is useless.” Immediately, Suleman, a servant of Muhammed Ali 
Mobasher, dismounted and gave him his horse of his own accord, without anybody 
suggesting such a thing to him. It was a fine trait of character in the man. While 
we remained waiting at the gate, Kichik Ali, who is now collector’ of Koel, displayed 
great bravery. He was then in the service of Sultan Muhammed Weis. He,onan- __ 
other occasion, performed good service at Usi. We continued at the gate, waiting for 
the return of the messenger whom I had sent to call the Mirza. We did return, and 
informed us that Jehangir Mirza had already been gone some time in his retreat. It 
was no longer a season to tarry, and we also set off. Indeed, my halting so long was andretreats. 
very ill advised. Not above twenty or thirty men now remained with me. The mo- 
ment we moved off in our retreat, a great band of the enemy’s troops came smartly 
after us. We had just passed the drawbridge when they reached the town side of it, 
Bend Ali Beg, the son of Kasim Beg, who was the maternal grandfather of Khamzeh 
Beg, called aloud to Ibrahim Beg, You are always boasting and bragging: stop and 
let us exchange a few sword-cuts.” Ibrahim Beg, who was close by me, answered, 
« Come away, then: What hinders us?” The senseless madeaps ! in such a momeni 
of peril and discomfiture, to think of adjusting their rival claims. It was no time f = 
a trial of skill, nor for delay nor loss of time. We retreated with all speed, the enemy ] 
being in full pursuit of us. They brought down man after man as they overtook us. 

Within a kos? of Akhsi there is place called Gumbid-e~Chemen (or the Garden- Ties 
dome). We had just passed it, when Ibrahim Beg called out to me for assistance. ; 1 is 
looked round, and perceived him engaged with a home-bred slave of Sheikh Bayezid. 
Linstantly turned my bridle to go back. Jan Kuli Bian Kuli, who was by me, ex: 
claimed, “ What time is this for turning back?” seized’ my bridle-reins, and hurried 
me on. Before we reached Sang, they had unhorsed the greater part of my adherents. 

Sang may be about two kos from Akhsi. After passing Sang, we saw no more of the 
enemy in pursuit. We proceeded up the river of Sang, being at this time only eight 
in all—Dost Nasir, Kamber Ali Kasim Beg, Jan Kuli Bian Kuli, Mirza Kuli Gokul- 
tish, Shahim Nasir, Abdul Kadis Sidi Kara, and Khwajeb Hussaini; I myself was 
the eighth. A sort of path leads up the river amidst broken glens, remote em 37 
beaten road. By this unfrequented and retired path we proceeded up iphoeec " 
leaving the river on the right, we struck into another narrow path. A was about 
afternoon prayers when we emerged from the broken grounds into the level country. 
‘A blackness was discernible afar off in the plain. Having placed my ri oe cO- : 
ver, I myself, on foot, ascended an eminence to spy what it ca 5 - jen suc denly 
a number of horsemen galloped up the hillock behind us. i co _ ascertain mn 
cisely how many or how few they were, but ctbiles tokourshorses ‘en continued ae 
flight. The horsemen who followed us were not in all above twenty, or twenty-fiv 3 
as been mentioned. Had we but known their number when 


ight, as hi ohana # 
Berra ould have given them warm play ; but we imagined that they 








they first came up, we sh 


1 Shekdar, a sort of military collector. 2 Shirai, rather more than a mile and a half. 


His follow- 
ers taken 
one after 
another. 


Isleftalone, 
and pursued 
by Baba 

Seirami and 
BandehAL. 
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were certainly followed by a detachment sent in pursuit of the fugitives. Impressed 
with this notion, we continued our flight. The fact is, that the fliers, even though the 
most numerous, can neyer contend with the pursuers, though the inferior number, 
As it is said, ‘ 


(Persian Verse.)—The shout of Hii is sufficient for vanquished bands. 


Jan Kuli said, ** We must not go on in this way, or they will take us all. Let you 
and Mirza Kuli Gokultash, therefore, select the two best horses of the party,’ and gal- 
loping off together keep one another’s horses at speed ; perhaps you may escape.” The 
advice was not a bad one; for, since we could not engage them, this presented a pos- 
sibility of escape; but I could not consent in such circumstances to leave any of my 
followers dismounted in the midst of the enemy. At length, however, the party began 
to separate and fall behind each other. The horse on which I was mounted began to 
lag. Jan Kuli dismounted and gave me his horse. I leaped from my own and mount- 
ed his, while he mounted mine. At this very instant Shahim Nasir, with Abdal Ka- 
dfis Sidi Kara, who had fallen behind, were dismounted by the enemy. Jan Kuli 
also fell behind; but it was no season for trying to shield or assist him. We, there- 
fore, pushed our horses to their utmost speed, but they gradually flagged and fell off. 
The horse of Dost Beg too began to flag, and fell behind; and the horse which I rode 
likewise began to be worn out. Kamber Ali dismounting, gave me his own horse. 
He mounted mine, and presently dropped behind. Khwajeh Hissaini, who was lame, 
turned off towards the heights. I now remained alone with Mirza Kuli Gokultash. 
Our horses were too weak to admit of being put to the gallop; we went on at a can- 
ter; but the horse of Mirza Kuli began to move slower and slower. I said to him, 
‘“‘ If deprived of you, whither can I go? Come, then, and be it death or life, let us 
meet it together.”—I kept on, turning from time to time, to see Mirza Kuli. At last, 
Mirza Kuli said, “ My horse is completely blown, and it is impossible for you to escape 
if you encumber yourself with me. Push on, and shift for yourself. Perhaps you may 
still escape.” Iwas inasingularly distressful situation. Mirza Kuli also fell behind, and 
I was left alone. Two of the enemy were in sight; the name of the one was Baba Sei- 
rami, that of the other Bandelt Ali; they gained upon me; my horse began to flag. 
There was a hill about a kos off, and I came up to a heap of stones. I reflected with 
myself that my horse was knocked up, and the hill still a considerable way off. What 
was to be done? Lhad about twenty arrows left in my quiver. Should I dismount at this 
heap of stones, and keep my ground as long as my arrows lasted? But it oceurred to 
me again, that perhaps I might be able to gain the hill, and that if I did, I might stick 
a few arrows in my belt, and succeed in climbing it. I hadgreat reliance on my own 
nimbleness, Impelled by this idea, I kept on my course. My horse was unable to make 
any speed, and my pursuers got within arrow’s reach of me; I was sparing of my 
arrows, however, and did not shoot. They also were somewhat chary, and did not 
come nearer than a bowshot, but kept on tracking me. a sl ace 


About sunset, I got near the hill, when they suddenly called out to me, “ Where - 


} He seems to have wished them to take each a spare horse, as is usual in the forays of the ‘Tirks.. 
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do you intend going, that you flee in this manner? Jehangir Mirza has been taken, 
and brought in; Nasir Mirza, too, has been seized.” I was greatly alarmed at these 
words; because, if all of us! fell into their hands, we had everything to renee ade 
no reply, but kept on for the hill. When we had gone a certain way fart ers 

again called out to me. This time they spoke to me in a more gracious style 





first. They dismounted from their horses, and began to address me. I did not attend 
to what they said, but proceeded in my course, and, entering a glen, I began to ascend 

it, and went on till about bedtime prayers, when I reached a large rock about the size - 
ofa house. I went behind it, and came to an ascent of steep ledges, where the horse j 
could not keep his feet. They also dismounted and began to address me in a still more t 
courteous and respectful style, expostulating with me, and saying, “ What end can it 


serve to go on in this manner, in a dark night, and where there is no road ? Where otk 
can you possibly go?” Both of them, with a solemn oath, asserted, Sultan Ahmed 
Beg wishes to place you on the throne.” I cannot,” L replied, ‘* confide in anything ae 


of the sort; and to join him is for me impossible, If you are serious in your wish to 
do me an important service, you have now such an opportunity as may not occur for 
years, Point out to mea road by which I may rejoin the Khans, and I will show you 
kindness and favour even beyond your highest wishes. If you refuse this, ee 

the way you came, and leave me to fulfil my destiny—even that will be no m 


ice.” & Would to God,” they replied, that we had never come; but, since we hay 


: \ in thi ituati i will not accom- 
we desert you in this desolate situation? Since you wi om 
es. : 1.” Lanswered, “ Swear 


we shall follow you and:serve you, go where you wil 


hat you are sincere in your offer.” And they swore They swear 
to be true 







pany us, 
then unto me by the Holy Book t 


heavy and awful oath. . , 2 
o ea began to have a certain degree of confidence in them, and said to them, “ An 


i 0 this same valley; do you proceed hy 

d formerly pointed out to me near n pr : 
i. ianabiibas eae to mie, yet still I could not perfeetly confide in them il 
pore made them go on hefore and followed them. We had advanced a kos or two, 
when we reached a rivulet. I said, * This cannot be the road by the open valley at 


> 
I spoke of.” They hesitated, and said, 


« That road is still a considerable way fo yard.” 
The truth is, that we then really were on the very road of the open valley, and they 
were deceiving me and cone 


ealing the truth. We went on till midnight, when we : r 
again came to a stream. They now said, “ We 


have not been sufficiently attentive, 
and have certainly left behind the road in the open valley.” 


> T said, « What then is to 
be done?” ‘They said, “ The road to Ghiva lies a little farther on, and by it you may go 
to Ferket.” " We kept on in our way, 


therefore, and continued er Belief 
i he river of Karnan, w! 
i h of the night,? when we reached t " ‘: 
a ie a ae Baha SeirAmi then said, “ Stop here, while I goon re, and 
aft : iva.” i short tin 
+ ill rabugmuafteneneoodnoiicind the road to oer RAS ‘ a shay 
' A good are passing over the p the roa di; i 
and told us, A good many men I ne alarmed at this information. _-L was in the 






impossible for us to go this way. ase rad 
7 “ ievey Maasd Rana de ying HARES IY ” viene 

1 Jehangir and Nasir Mirza were Baber’s only two brothers. i 

2 Three o'clock in the morning. asad Secabai- bak Ne a 
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midst of an enemy’s country, the morning was near at hand, and I was far from the 
place to which I had wished to go. ‘* Show me, then,” I said, ‘ some spot where we 
may remain concealed during the day, and, when it is night, we can get something 
for our horses, pass the river of Khojend, and then proceed straight for Khojend by the 
other side of the river.” They answered; ‘* Hard by there is a hillock, in which we 
may hide ourselves.” Bandeh Ali was the Darogha of Karnan. He said, “ Neither 
we nor our horses can long stand out, unless we get something to eat. I will go to 
Karnan, and will bring out whatever I can procure.” We therefore passed on, and 
took the road for Karnin. We stopped about a kos from Karnén, while Bandeh Ali 
went on, and staid away for a long time. The morning had dawned, yet there was 
no appearance of our man. I began to be greatly alarmed. Just as it was day, Ban- 
deh Ali came cantering back, bringing three loaves, but no grain for the horses. Each 
of us taking a loaf under his arm, we went off without loss of time, reached the hillock 


Baber com- where we wished to remain in concealment, and, having tied our horses in the low 


pelled to 
conceal 
himself. 


marshy broken grounds, we all mounted the eminence, and sat keeping watch on dif- 
ferent sides. 

Tt was now near mid-day, when we spied Ahmed Koshchi (the faleoner), with four 
horsemen, coming from Ghiva towards Akhsi. I once thought of sending. for the 
falconer, and getting possession of their horses by fair words and promises ; for our 
horses were quite worn out, having been in constant exercise and on the stretch for a 
day and night, without having got a grain of anything to eat. But my heart imme- 
diately began to waver again, and I could not make up my mind to put confidence in 
them. J and my companions arranged, however, that as these people were likely to 
stay all night at Karndn, we should secretly enter the town, carry off their horses, 
and so make our escape to some place of safety. 

It was about noon, when, as far off as the sight could reach, we perceived something 
that glittered on a horse. For some time we could not distinguish what it was. It 
was, in truth, Muhammed Bakir Beg. He had been in Akhsi along with me; and 
in the dispersion that followed our leaving the place, when every one was scattered 
here and there, Muhammed Bakir Beg had come in this direction, and was now wan- 
dering about and concealing himself. Bandeh Ali and Baba Seirdmi said, « For two 
days past our horses have had neither grain nor fodder. Let us go down into the 
valley, and suffer them to graze.” We accordingly mounted, and, having descended 
into the valley set them a-grazing. It was about the time of afternoon prayers, when 
we descried a horseman passing along over the very height on which we had been 
hiding. I recognised him to be Kadir Berdi, the head-man! of Ghiva. I said to them, 
«Let us call Kadir Berdi.” We called him, and he came and joined us. Having greeted 
him, asked him some questions, spoken obligingly and with kindness to him, made him 
promises, and disposed him favourably towards me by every means in my power, I 
sent him to bring a rope, a grass-hook, an axe, apparatus for crossing a river, proven- 
der for the horses and food for ourselves, and, if possible, a horse likewise ; and we 
made an appointment to meet him on this same spot, at bedtime prayers. — 


1 Kilanter. eet 
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Evening prayers were over, when a horseman was seen passing from Karnan to- 
wards Ghiva. We called out, “ Who goes there?” He answered us. illite rangi 
truth, the same Muhammed Bakir Beg, whom we had observed at noon. ‘He had hi Ti , in 
the course of the day,' moved from the place in whieh he had lain concealed, Kee 4 
lurking-place ; and now so thoroughly changed his voice, that, although he had lived 
for years with me, I did not discover him. Had I known him, and kept him with me, 
it had been well for me. I was rendered very uneasy by this man’s passing us; and 
durst not adhere to the assignation we had made with Kadir Berdi of Ghiva, by 
waiting till the specified time. Bandeh Ali said, “ There are many retired gardens y 
among the suburbs of Karnan, where nobody will suspect us of lurking. Let us go 
thither, and send a person to conduct Kadir Berdi to us.” With this intention, we 
mounted, and proceeded to the suburbs of Karnain, It was winter, and excessively Hides him- 
cold. They brought me an old mantle of year-old lambskin, with the wool on the eh) Kar- 
inside, and of coarse woven cloth without, which I put on. They also procured and 
brought me a dish of pottage of boiled millet-flour, which I eat, and found wonderfully 
comfortable. I asked Bandeh Ali, Haye you sent anybody to Kadir Berdi?” He 
answered, “ Yes, I have.” These unlueky perfidious clowns had in reality met. 
Berdi, and had dispatched him to Tambol at Akhsi. f Pe = oe 
Haying gone into a house that had stone walls, and kindled a fire, I clos 
for a moment in sleep. These crafty fellows, pretending an extreme anxie ‘to se 
me, ‘* We must not stir from this neighbourhood,” said they, “ till we have news o 
Kadir Berdi. The house where we are, however, is in the very middle of the suburbs. 
There is a place in the outskirts of the suburbs where we might be quite unsuspected, 
could we but reach it.’ We mounted our horses, therefore, about: midnight, and pro- 
ceeded to a garden on the outskirts of the suburbs. Baba Seirami watched on the 
terrace-roof of the house, keeping a sharp look-out in every direction. ; It Me ioe 
noon when he came down from the terrace, and said to me, ** Here comes ee 4 
Darogha.” I was seized with prodigious alarm, and said, ‘ Learn if he comes: n con 
sequence of knowing that I am here.” Baba went out, and, after some Regia: & 
returned and said, « Yiisef, the Darogha, says, that, at the gate of fi ie ae 
man on foot, who told him that the King was in Karnan, at such pny: uae 
out communicating ita ey nto is hand i ha anons ar 
with Wali, the treasurer, who ha len in’ ; a 
on he hastened to you full ee gray oe ne ae - s ur ; 
3 ” im, * What do you : # 
Bi eee there is eontand left for it but to es them. cane a : 
be Se you king.” “ But after such wars and quarrels, ‘ a a ive 
vita mr hh a 
enly presented himself, and throwing imself on ue x 
ee Why should I conceal anything from you? oe ray 
nothing of the matter ; but Sheikh Bayezid Beg ‘has: got infor 
and has sent me hither” ; 
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1 Literally yesterday, a new day commencing from sunset. 


Baber in 
Imminent 
danger. 
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On hearing these words, I was thrown into a dreadful state of agitation. There is 
nothing in the world which affects a man with more painful feelings than the near 
prospect of death. ‘* Tell me the truth,” I exclaimed, “ if indeed things are about to 
go with me contrary to my wishes, that I may at Jeast perform my last ablutions.” 
Yiisef swore again and again, but I did not heed his oaths. I felt my strength gone, 
[rose and went to a corner of the garden, I meditated with myself, and said, ‘ Should 





a man live a hundred, nay a thousand years, yet at last he 


[The copyist adds, ‘* The remaining transactions of this year, viz. 908, may God 


grant that they come to hand.” In this wish I most heartily join.— Leyden. ] 


SUPPLEMENT, 


CONTAINING 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS THAT OCCURRED IN THE 
END OF A.H. 908, AND IN A. H. 909. * 





Tue narrative of Baber is here broken off, at one of the most interesting moments 
of his history. Whether this defect be owing to the imperfection of the copies, or to 
design in the author, it is not easy to decide; though, from a similar interruption at 
the beginning of the year 914 of the Hejira, when Baber appears to be on the point of A.D. 1508. 
falling into the hands of a desperate band of conspirators, it seems probable that it was 
intentional; and, we may be almost tempted to believe, that the Imperial author de- 
rived a sort of dramatic pleasure from working up to a very high pitch the curiosity 
of his reader or hearer, and leaving the mind in a state of awakened suspense by a sud~ 
den break in the narrative. All the three copies which I have had an opportunity of 
comparing, break off precisely at the same period, in both instances. This holds in the 
original Tarki as well as in the translation ; and it is hardly conceivable that a trans~ 
lator would have deserted his hero in the most memorable passages of his life. The 
copy which Dr Leyden followed, was evidently, in this respect, exactly like the others. 
The blank which Baber has left in his own Memoirs, it is difficult to supply, in spite 
of the great number of authors who have written the details of his reign ; as they have 
in general confined themselves to the grand military and political actions of his times, 
and give us little assistance where Baber, who is his own best biographer, happens to 
fail in detailing the earlier, which are by no means the least interesting events of his 
life. 
, The Memoirs break off in A. H. 908, and are resumed in A. H. 910.2 Whether Ba- ee ne 
ber was delivered into the hands of Sheikh Bayezid, or whether he effected his escape Sheibici 
from the painful custody in which he was held at Karnan, I have not been able to Khan. 
discover. The narrative of Abul-Fazel® is here very imperfect. It would appear, how- 


1 From the end of, A. D. 1502, to June 1504 
2 Leaving a blank from the end of A.D. 1502, to June 1504. 
3 In the account of Baber’s reign in the Ist vol. of the Akbernama, MS. 
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ever, from the brief account of Ferishta,! and of Khafi Khan,* that Baber had sueceed. 
ed in rejoining his maternal uncles the two Khans; but, if this was the case, the ad- 
yantage derived from this junction was of short continuance. Sheibini Khan, whom 
Ahmed Tambol had invited to his assistance, arrived soon after with an army more in 
number than the rain-drops, says Mir Khawend Shah,’ attacked the Moghuls, defeat- 
ed them in a bloody battle, made both the brothers prisoners, and compelled Baber 
to fly into Moghilistan. Immediately after the battle, Sheibéni Khan dispatched a 
messenger to Tashkend, to communicate information that the two Khans were in his 
hands, and that Baber had been obliged to abandon the country ; and with instructions 
to add that, if the inhabitants had any wish to save their princes, they must prevent 
the escape of Khwajeh Abul Mokaram, and detain him in custody. Sheibini Khan, 
after having kept the Khans a few days as his prisoners, dismissed them to go where 
they would; ‘“ and they came by their end,” continues Mir Khawend Shah, “ in the 
way mentioned in the Account of the Family of Jaghatéi Khan.” The particulars of 
their death I have not been able to ascertain, and there is some disagreement among 
historians on the subject. By some, Sheibini Khan‘ is represented as having used his 
victory with considerable lenity. He is said to have set the brothers at liberty, 
prompted by the recollection that he had formerly been in their service, and that he 
had been received and kindly treated by Yunis Khan, their father. We are told by 
Ferishta, that Sultan Mahmfid Khan, the elder brother, fell into a deep melancholy; 
when advised by one of his friends to use a famous antidote brought from China, for 
the purpose of averting the effects of poison, which it was suggested might have been 
administered by Sheibéni Khan, he is said to have replied, ‘* Yes; Sheibani has in- 
deed poisoned me! He has taken away my kingdom, which your antidote cannot re- 
store.”’? But these accounts are not very consistent with the narrative of Baber him- 
self, who informs us that Sheibani Khan put Sultan Mahmfid Khan to death in Kho- 
jend, with his son Baba Khan, and many other princes of his family. It is not impro- 
bable that Sheibini Khan affected to set the Khan at liberty a few days after the bat- 
tle, as is mentioned by Mir KhAwend Shah, and that he gave orders to pursue, and 
put him to death privately, along with his family; a policy which he appears to have 
followed on other oceasions, in order to avoid. part of the odium likely to arise from 
an unpopular act. 

Khwajeh Abul Mokéram was thrown into prison at Tashkend, but in two or three 
days effected his escape, and set out from that city on foot. That he might not be re- 
cognised, he submitted to the mortification of cutting off his beard: but being unable, 
from his age and infirmities, to reach any place of safety, he was compelled to take 
refuge with a man who lived in a neighbouring village. This person concealed him 
for a day or two, but having afterwards informed against him, he was seized and car- 
ried before Sheibani Khan, The Khan, on seeing him, inquired, ‘* What have you done 


1 See his General History of Hindustan, Dow’s Translation, vol. II. p. 182. 

2 In his valuable and amusing MS. History of the House of Taimur in India. , 

5 Tarikhe Rozet-es-Sefa, vol. VII. folio MS. containing the History of Sultan Hussain Mirza. 
“See Tarikhe Khafi Khan, vol. I. and the Akbernameh of Abul-fazel, vol. I. MS. 

* See Dow’s History of Hindustan, as above. 3 


| 
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with your beard?” to which the Khwajeh answered in two Persian verses, the sense 
of which is, that he who puffs at the lamp which God has lighted, singes his beard. 
But the felicity of this allusion did not avail him, and he! was put to death. Sheibani 
Khan following up the advantages which he had gained, took possession of Tashkend, 
Shahrokhia, and all the dominions of Sultan Mahmfid Khan, as well probably as of 
the territories of his younger brother Ilacheh Khan, so that his territories now extend- 
ed along both sides of the Sirr or Jaxartes, and stretched southward to the banks of 
the Amu. He fixed the seat of his government at Samarkand, and gave his brother 
Mahmid Sultan the charge of Bokhira. Téshkend, with the dominions of the two 
Khans, he gave to his paternal uncles, Gujenjeh Khan, and Sunjek Sultan, whose mo- 
ther was the daughter of the celebrated Mirza Ulugh Beg Gurgfn. The office of Da- 
rogha of Shahrokhia, he bestowed on Amir Yakub, who was one of the chief of his 
nobles. 

Baber is said to have taken refuge after this disaster in Moghulistén, an ineident to Baber itic. 
which he himself never refers. This at least is certain, that he was soon after fortu- Pee 
nate enough to escape from the north side of the Sirr, and-to-gain the hill country of 
Sfkh and Hushiar, villages which lie in the district of Asfera, among the mountains 
that separate Ferghdna from Hissar and Karatigin, where he wandered for ly a 
year as a fugitive, often reduced to the greatest difficulties.* Finding his p 
completely dispersed, however, and all hopes gone of recovering his heredi ry k 
dom, after consulting with his few remaining adherents, he resolved to try his fortune 
in Khorasan, which was at that time held by Sultan Hussain Mirza, a sovereign of 
great power and reputation, and beyond comparison the most distinguished prince then 
living of the family of Taimur. 

When Baber bade adieu for the last time to his native country, which he appears to fee 5 
have regarded during all the future years of his life with the fondness which a man of 35°" 
swarm attachments feels for the scenes of his early affections, he crossed the high range 
of hills to the south of Ferghéna, and came down west of Karatigin on the country of 
Cheghanifn and HissAr, territories at that time belonging to Khosrou Shah, to whom ‘Hiscondut 
Baber always professes a deep-rooted hatred. The murder of Baiesanghar Mirza, and 3,3}, 
the blinding of Sultan Masaiid Mirza, both cousins of Baber, and the latter the full 
brother of one of his wives, were certainly sufficient to justify the terms of strong de- 
testation in which that prince always speaks of him; but Ferishta seems to insinuate, 
that he hated the man whom he had injured; and that Baber, though treated by 
Khosrou Shah with great hospitality, stirred up a faction in his court, seduced the af- 
fections of his army, and by his intrigues, foreed him to abandon his troops, his trea- 
sure, and his dominions. Whether or not Baber was aware that such charges had eee : 
made, or were likely to be brought against him, is uncertain 5 but the narrative in his 
Memoirs is certainly fitted to meet accusations of this nature ; and he appears sik el 
out to show uncommon solicitude to justify himself in regard to Khosrou beet a 
general character for hospitality and generosity to others he acknowledges, while 


pointedly accuses him of niggardliness, and want of common civility to himself in the 






1 See Tarikhe Rozet-es-Sefi, yol. VII. MS. 2 Sce Baber’s Memoirs, near the beginning. 
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two different instances in which he was obliged to pass through the country of that 
chieftain. That he intrigued with the army of Khosrou Shah, particularly with the 
Moghul troops, Baber boldly avows, but appears to regard his conduct in that respect 


as only an act of fair hostility towards an inveterate foe. iia 
Ulugh Beg Ulugh Beg Mirza, Baher’s paternal uncle, the King of Kabul and Ghazni, had died F ixee 
Rae in the year A. H. 907, leaving his territories to his son Abdal Rizik Mirza, who was 
A.D. 101. still young. The whole power was usurped by one of his ministers, Shirim Ziker, who “ 


soon rendered him odious to the chief men of the country. A conspiracy, headed by 
Muhammed KAsim Beg and Yunis Ali, was formed against the minister, in conse- 
ee quence of which, the conspirators entering Kabul with a formidable band of adherents, 
Kingdom, put Ziker to death while sitting in state at a grand festival, which was held for cele- 
brating the Id.! The kingdom for some time was a prey to disorder and tumult. Mu- 
hammed Mokim Beg, the son of Zilnfin Arghfin and brother of Shah Beg, names 


A. H.908. which often occur in the following pages, availing himself of this situation of things, 
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marched without orders from the Germsir,? which he held for his father, and appear- 
ed suddenly before Kabul, which opened its gates. Zilnin Beg, without professing 
to approve of the proceedings of Mokim, sanctioned his retaining possession of his con- 
quest. Abdul Rizik Mirza had retired among the hills, and was still making inef- 
fectual efforts for the recovery of his capital, when Baber entered the territories of 
Khosrou Shah.* 

It is necessary then to recollect that, at this period, when Baber resumes the history 
of his own adventures, Sheibani Khan had conquered Samarkand and Bokhara, Fer- 
ghana and Uratippa, Tashkend and Shahrokhia ; Sultan Hussain Mirza governed Kho- 
rasan ; Khosrou Shah still held Hissir, Khutlan, Kundez, and Badakhshan; and Zil- 
nin Beg, though he acknowledged Sultan Hussain Mirza, had the chief and almost 
independent power in Kandahar and Zemin-Dawer, the country of the Hazaras and 
Nukderis, the Germsir, and great part of Sistén, and the country south of Kandahar. 


i The feast on the conclusion of Ramzan; probably either the 9th April 1502, or 30th March 1503. 

i The Germsir, as afterwards mentioned by Baber, is the country east of the Pass of Badam-chesli- 
meh. 

% See Khafi Khan, Ferishta, &c. 





EVENTS OF THE YEAR 910. 


In the month of Moharrem,? I set out from the vicinity of Ferghana, intending to Baber ses 
proceed to Khorasfn, and halted at the summer-cots of Ilak,? one of ‘the summer pas- pa soul ee 
turing districts belonging to the country of Hissar. I here entered my twenty-third 
year, and began to apply the razor to my face.’ The followers who still adhered t 
my fortunes, great and small, exceeded two hundred, and fell short of three hundred. 
The greater part of them were on foot, with brogues on their feet, clubs in their hands, 
and long frocks* over their shoulders. Such was our distress, that among us all we 
had only two tents. My own tent was pitched for my mother, and they erected for 
me at each stage a felt-tent of cross-poles,? in which I used to take up my quarters. 
Although I was on my way for Khorasan, yet, in the present state of things, I was 
not quite without hopes of still effecting something here among the territories and ser- 
vants of Khosrou Shah, Searee a day passed in which somebody did not join me, 
bringing such reports regarding the country and wandering tribes as served t , fee 
my expectation. sinew deesal 

‘At this very time, Miilla Baba Beshagheri, whom I had sent on a mission to Khos- 
you Shah, came back. From Khosrou Shah he brought me no message that could 
cheer my mind; but he brought me favourable accounts of the disposition of the Ils 
and Ulises (the wandering Tarki and Moghul tribes of the country). : 

From lak, in three or four journeys, I reached Khwajeh-Emad, a place in the 
territory of Hissar. In this station, Mohib Ali Kfirchi waited on me as ambassador 
from Khosrou Shah, Twice did my course lie through the country of this Khosrou 


1 Moharrem, 910, began on the 14th June 1804, the year when Ferdinand, the Catholic, « ate 


French out of Naples. ~ ‘ peat bn 

? "There is still pie called Tak to the north-west of Perbend, which may be in the district here al ere al- 

luded to. - ; cite 3 1, 
OS Caos the Tarki tribes, the time of first applying the razor to the face is celebrated by a great en- 

tertainment. Baber’s miserable circumstances did not admit of this. ie ; 

* Ch er’ 

4 The tadhace is a sort of tent formed of flexible poles, covered with felt, and easily folded up. 
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Shah, so far-famed for his liberal conduct and generosity ; and that humanity which 
he displayed to the meanest of men, he never showed tome. As I had expectations 
from the Ils and Ulises of these districts, I halted a day at each stage. Shirim Taghai, 
than whom I had not with me a man of more eminence, from a dislike to the plan of 
going to Khorasiin, began to think of leaving me. At the time when I had been de- 
feated at Sir-e-pil,! and was forced to retire, he had sent away the whole of his family, 
and had remained with me in the fort (of Samarkand) alone, and without any encum- 
brance to impede his going off. He was rather unmanly, and had several times played 
the same game. 

When I arrived at KabAdian,? Baki Cheghdnidni, the younger brother of Khosrou 
Shah, who held Cheghanian,* with the towns of Sefa and Termez, sent the Khatib* 
of Karshi, to express to me his wishes for my prosperity, and his desire to be per- 
mitted to join and accompany me as his prince; and, as I crossed the Ami, at the 
ferry of Ubaj,° he himself came and paid his respects tome. At the desire of Baki 
Cheghaniani, I moved down towards Termez, when he brought his whole family and 
effects across the river and joined me, after which we proceeded towards Kehmerd and 
Bamidn (places at this time held by the son of Ahmed Kasim, the sister’s son of Khos- 
rou Shah), intending to place our families in the fortress of Ajer, one of the towns of 
Kehmerd,® and, after having put it in a posture of defence, to follow whatever plan 
seemed best to promise success. When we reached Aibek,? Yar Ali Bell, who had 
formerly been in my service, and had conducted himself with bravery, but who had 
been separated from me during the commotions, and was now in the employment of 
Khosrou Shah, deserted with several young cavaliers, and came and joined me, bring- 
ing assurances from the Moghuls in Khosrou Shah’s service that they were all at- 
tached to my interests. On reaching the valley of Zindén,* Kamber Ali Beg, sur- 
named Silakh (or the skinner), fled and came to me. In three or four marches we 
reached Kehmerd, having left our wives and families in the fortress of Ajer. 

While we remained in the fort of Ajer, the marriage of Jehangir Mirza with the 
daughter of Sultan Mahm(iid Mirza by Khanzideh Begum was consummated. They 
had been engaged during the lifetime of the Mirzas, their fathers. 

At this same period, Baki Beg repeatedly, and with much earnestness, urged his 
sentiments, that to have two sovereigns in one country, and two generals in one army, 


1 Tn the neighbourhood of Samarkand. _ 

2 Kabadian stands on the Amu, somewhat higher up than Termez. 

3 Cheghanian, or Saghanian, whence the whole country of Hissar formerly took its name, lies north 
of Termez. — 

+ The Khatib is the preacher by whom the Khutbeh, or prayers for the prince, are repeated in the 
mosque. ' 

5 The Tarki has Uyaj—Leyden, Uniaj—Mr Metcalfe's copy, Aubaj—and my Persian copy, Uyakh + 
but the passage, Hist. de Timur Bec, tom. I. p. 186, fixes Ubaj as the true reading. All these differ 
ences arise only from the diacritical points. . 

© Kehmerd, or Kohmerd, lies between Balfh and Kabul, in the hill country. Ajer is about 12 miles 
west from Kehmerd. 

7 This is Aibek, on the Khulum river. 

* ‘The Dereh Zindan lies about seven miles to the south of Aibek, on the road to Sarbagh. 


, 
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was an unfailing source of confusion and ruin, and inevitably productive of rebellion, 
mutiny, and finally of dissolution; as the poet says,— 


{ Sibapeae ae 

(Persian.)—Ten dervishes may repose on one cloak, > i aedaiaee 

But two sovereigns cannot be contained in the same climate. sendas 

‘The man of God, when he eats half a loaf, a7] Ce 

Divides the other half among the poor and needy. 

: B ; le : 
If a king subdues a whole kingdom, nay a climate, a 
Still, as before, he covets yet another.! - hes 


That there was every reason to expect that, in a few days, all the chiefs and servants 
of Khosrou Shah would come in and make their submission to the King; that among __ 
them there were many seditious and turbulent men, such as the sons of Aytib Beg and 
some others, who had always been the movers and exciters of discord and enmity 
among the Mirzas; that it was best, at the present moment, to send away Jehangir 
Mirza for Khorasin on good and friendly’ terms, that he might not, by and by, oeea- 
sion me regret and repentance. As it was not in my nature to treat my brothers or 
any of my relations with disrespect or harshness, however instant he was in his repre- 
sentations, I could not be prevailed on to assent to them. For although great heart- He refuses. 
burning and difference had formerly existed between Jehangir Mirza and me, a 
from our rivalry in authority, and from our both aiming at the pos 
reignty, yet, at this time, he had left his country to accompany me, 
ther and my dependant, and, in addition to this, had not at this time done any 2 
which could be the ground of dissatisfaction. Afterwards, however, these very ex- * 
citers of sedition who had been pointed out, Yisef Ayob and Behlal Aydb, deserted 
from me, went over to Jehangir Mirza, and were so successful in their seditious 
schemes and machinations, that they alienated his mind from me, and carried him 
into Khorasin, exactly as Baki Beg had predicted. Theo g 7952 ee nan inaaerineD , 
At this roe there came strange long-winded letters from Sultan Hussain Mirza to lire 
Badia-ez-Zeman, to me, to Khosrou Shab, and to Zilntin Beg, These le o still jeter 
by me. The purport of them was as follows :—When the threa bro! an 
Ahmed Mirza, Sultan Mahmfd Mirza, and Ulugh Beg Mirza, risers 
advanced against me, I guarded the banks of the river ‘Murghab,? and the [ ae 
after haying come close up to me, were compelled. tavrotnanioat than asl ae 
: a ad I will again defend the banks of the Mur- 
thing. Should the Uzbeks now advance, een x 
F dia-ez-Zeman Mirza, after having put the fortresses of Balkh, Shaberghé 
eT hapasial a state of defence, and confided them to trusty officers, must him: 
4 i iry.—+ 
sit mn Gu ed em 
also to me to this <= i ender rile? 
country in that neighbourhood. Khosrou Shah, after leaving trusty sail ae 


te 7% 

















aa Q kes 
1 From the Gulistan of Sadi. Z . Apthiet Bae) 
2 ‘The river Murghab, rising in the hills of Hasira,fda down oss =f 
3 ‘These were the three chief fortresses between th ss h 
misan mountains. gee - - were the chief pases whee bill coun = 


y 


4 Gurzewan and the ¥: 
Herat. 
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Baki 
ghaniani. 





Reaches 
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Shah, so far-famed for his liberal conduct and generosity ; and that humanity which 
he displayed to the meanest of men, he never showed tome. As I had expectations 
from the Ils and Ulises of these districts, I halted a day at each stage. Shirim Taghai, 
than whom I had not with me a man of more eminence, from a dislike to the plan of 
going to Khorasan, began to think of leaving me. At the time when I had been de- 
feated at Sir-e-pil,! and was forced to retire, he had sent away the whole of his family, 
and had remained with me in the fort (of Samarkand) alone, and without any encum- 
brance to impede his going off. He was rather unmanly, and had several times played 
the same game. 

When I arrived at Kabidian,? Baki Cheghanifni, the younger brother of Khosrou 
Shah, who held Cheghanian,* with the towns of Sefa and Termez, sent the Khatib‘ 
of Karshi, to express to me his wishes for my prosperity, and his desire to he per- 
mitted to join and accompany me as his prince; and, as I crossed the Am#, at the 
ferry of Ubaj,° he himself came and paid his respects to me. At the desire of Baki 
Cheghaniani, I moved down towards Termez, when he brought his whole family and 
effects across the river and joined me, after which we proceeded towards Kehmerd and 
Bamidn (places at this time held by the son of Ahmed Kasim, the sister’s son of Khos- 
rou Shah), intending to place our families in the fortress of Ajer, one of the towns of 
Kehmerd,¢ and, after having put it in a posture of defence, to follow whatever plan 
seemed best to promise success. When we reached Aibek,7 Yar Ali Belal, who had 
formerly been in my service, and had conducted himself with bravery, but who had 
been separated from me during the commotions, and was now in the employment of 
Khosrou Shah, deserted with several young cavaliers, and came and joined me, bring- 
ing assurances from the Moghuls in Khosrou Shah’s service that they were all at- 
tached to my interests. On reaching the valley of Zind&n,* Kamber Ali Beg, sur- 
named Silakh (or the skinner), fled and came to me. In three or four marehes we 
reached Kehmerd, having left our wives and families in the fortress of Ajer. 

While we remained in the fort of Ajer, the marriage of Jehangiv Mirza with the 
daughter of Sultan Mahmiid Mirza by Khanzideh Begum was consummated, They 
had been engaged during the lifetime of the Mirzas, their fathers. 

At this same period, Baki Beg repeatedly, and with much earnestness, urged his 
sentiments, that to have two sovereigns in one country, and two generals in one army, 


1 In the neighbourhood of Samarkand. _ 

® Kabadian stands on the Amu, somewhat higher up than Termez. 

Jehan or Saghanian, whence the whole country of Hissar formerly took its name, lies north 
of Termez. — 

4 The Khatib is the preacher by whom the Khutbeh, or prayers for the prince, are repeated in the 
mosque. 

5 "The Tirki has Uyaj—Leyden, Umaj—Mr Metealfe's copy, Aubaj—and my Persian copy, Uyakh 
but the passage, Hist. de Timur Bec, tom. I. p. 186, fixes Ubaj as the true reading. All these differ 
ences arise only from the diacritical points. r 

© Kehmerd, or Kohmerd, lies between Balth and Kabul, in the hill country. Ajer is about 12 miles 
west from Kehmerd. 

7 This is Aibek, on the Khulum riyer. _ 

5 The Dereh Zindan lies about seyen miles to the south of Aibek, on the road to Sarbagh. 
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was an unfailing source of confusion and ruin, and inevitably productive of rebellion, 
mutiny, and finally of dissolution; as the poet says,— 


4-2 
(Persian.)—Ten deryishes may repose on one cloak, A <ecoe 
But two sovereigns cannot be contained in the same climate. sme 
The man of God, when he eats half a loaf, w ile 
Divides the other half among the poor and needy, i 
If a king subdues a whole kingdom, nay a climate, 
Still, as before, he covets yet another.! , 


aathe a 
That there was every reason to expect that, in a few days, all the chiefs and servants ‘ 

of Khosrou Shah would come in and make their submission to the King ; that among nt 
them there were many seditious and turbulent men, such as the sons of Aytib Beg and 

some others, who had always been the movers and exciters of discord and enmity 

among the Mirzas; that it was best, at the present moment, to send away Jehangir 

Mirza for Khorasin on good and friendly’ terms, that he might not, by and by, occa- 

sion me regret and repentance. As it was not in my nature to treat my brothers or 

any of my relations with disrespect or harshness, however instant he was in his repre- 
sentations, I could not be prevailed on to assent to them. For although great heart- He refuses. 
burning and difference had formerly existed between Jehangir Mirza and 
from our rivalry in authority, and from our both aiming at the possession of the sover 
reignty, yet, at this time, he had left his country to accompany me, he was my bro- ud 
ther and my dependant, and, in addition to this, had not at this time done anything i 
which could be the ground of dissatisfaction. Afterwards, however, these very ex- » 
citers of sedition who had been pointed out, Yisef Ayob and Beha Ayab, deserted 

from me, went over to Jehangir Mirza, and were so successful in their seditious 
schemes and machinations, that they alienated his mind from me, and earried him 

i Shorasin, exactly as Baki Beg had predicted. > trhatdaever te 

pir mans hates there aa strange long-winded letters from Sultan Hussain Mirza to Ene 
Badia-ez-Zeman, tome, to Khosrou Shah, and to Ziilnin Beg, These le' 





S0e letters 
. The rt of them was as follows :—When the three brothers, Sultan 

bir price Mahmiid Mirza, and Ulugh Beg Mirza, united their forces aid 

adyanced against me, I guarded the banks of the river ‘Murghab, vane Mirzas, 

after having come close up to me, were compelled ini Ts Realivaaian 

thing. Should the Uzbeks now advance, I will again defend mee x ne 

i tn eh a i 

and Andekhid,* in a state of defence, and con i him 

n, the Dereh-e-Zeng;' and the rest of that hill-country.—He 
a acumen :—Do you defend Kehmerd, Ajes and the ‘tract of hill- 
country in that neighbourhood. Khosrou Shah, after leaving trusty men mn Hissar, 
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and Kundez, is to proceed, accompanied by his brother Wali, to the defence of the 
hilly tracts of Badakhshan and Khutlan, so that the Uzbeks will be forced to retreat 
without effecting anything.— 

These letters of Sultan Hussain Mirza threw us into despair; for, at that time, of 
the whole house of Taimur Beg, there was no sovereign so respectable, either in re- 
gard to age, dominions, or military force; and it was expected that envoys and agents 
would have been treading hard on each other’s heels, and assiduously giving orders to 
collect so many vessels at the passes of Termez, Kilif, and Kirki,! and so many mate- 
rials for constructing bridges; and that commands would have been issued for guard- 
ing carefully the upper passes of Togtizilim, that the inhabitants, whose spirit for 
some years had been quite broken down by the incursions of the Uzbeks, might have 
time to recover heart. But when a mighty prince, like Sultan Hussain Mirza, who 
occupied the throne of Taimur Beg, instead of proposing to march against the enemy, 
only issued directions to strengthen a few posts, what hopes could people entertain ? 

Meanwhile, having left in Ajer such of the men and horses that had accompanied 
me as had been worn out with hunger and fatigue, together with the family, women, 
effects, and baggage of Baki Cheghaniani, of Ahmed Kasim’s son, of the troops that 
accompanied them, and of the Aimaks who adhered to them, as well as everything on 
which they set a value, we marched out and took the field. Persons now arrived in 
uninterrupted succession from the Moghuls in Khosrou Shah’s service, announcing that 
the whole Moghul tribes, desirous of professing their allegiance to the King, were on 
their march from Taikhan,? towards Ishkemish and Felfil; that it was necessary, there- 
fore, that his Majesty should move with the utmost speed to join them; that many of 
Khosrou Shah’s followers were much distracted, and would embrace the King’s service. 

At this very period, information arrived that Sheibéni Khan had taken Andejan, 


and was advancing against Hissir and Kfindez. On hearing this news, Khosrou 


Shah, unable to support himself in Kfndez, took the route of Kabul with his whole 
foree. No sooner had he left Kindez, than Milla Muhammed Tiirkestani, one of his 
old and confidential servants, occupied that fortress, and declared for Sheibéni Khan. 
Just as I reached the Kezel-su® (the Red River), by the route of Shemtti, three or four 
thousand heads of houses of the Moghul clans, who had been dependant on Khosrou 
Shah, and who had been in Hissar and Kundez, came and joined me, with their whole 
families. Here, in order to gratify Baki Beg, I was obliged to discharge Kamber Ali, 
the Moghul, who has heen so often mentioned. He was a thoughtless and rude talker; 
and Baki Beg could not put up with his manners. From this time forward, his son 
Abdal Shakir continued in the service of Jehangir Mirza. 

When Khosrou Shah learned that the Moghul tribes had joined me, he felt his own 


1 These are the three chief passes over the river Amu or Jeihun, between Kabadian and Charja. 

2 Mr Metcalfe’s copy has Talikhan, Ishkemish is about 15 miles from Kundez to the south-east, and 
30 miles west of Talikhan, which lies on the river of Kundez. 

3 It is properly called the Sarkhab, which has the same signification. It is the river that flows by 
Surkh-kilaa (Red-castle), from near Kehmerd on the west, and falls into the river of Anderdb, below 
Doshi. 

* 5 - 
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helplessness ; and, seeing no remedy left, sent his son-in-law, Yakub Aytib, as his en- 

yoy, to make professions of submission and allegiance, and to assure me that, if I 

would enter into terms with him, he would come and submit himself. As Baki 

Cheghaniani, a man of much weight, though steadily attached to my service, yet was 

not without a natural bias in favour of his brother, he recommended a compromise to 

be made, on condition that Khosrou’s life should be spared, and his property left en- 

tirely to his own disposal. A treaty was accordingly concluded on these terms. After 

YAkub had taken leave, we marched down the Kezel-sii, and encamped near its conflux and visits 

with the river of Anderab. odes Baber. 
Next morning (it was about the middle of the first Rabia’) I passed the Ander 

with a few attendants, and took my seat under the shade of a lofty palm-tree, in the 

territory of Doshi From the opposite quarter Khosron Shah advanced with’ great 

pomp and retinue ; according to the custom and usage, he dismounted at a consider- 

able distance, and walked up on foot. In approaching to salute, he bowed three times, 

and as often when he retired back. He also bowed once on the usual inquiries being 

made, and when he presented his offering; and he showed the same marks of respect 

to Jehangir Mirza, and Mirza Khan. This pompous man, who for years\ had acted 

according to his own will and pleasure, and who wanted nothing of royalty, except ae 

that he had not caused the Khutbeh to be read in his own name, now bent bi pelt 

twenty-five or twenty-six times successively, and went and came back ‘and: forward iy 

till he was so tired that he nearly fell right forward. The visions of empire and au- 

thority in which for years he had indulged, vanished from his view. After he had 
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came and joined me with their families and effects; so that, on the morrow, between 
mid-day and afternoon prayers, not a manremained with him, (Arabic.) * Say, O my 
Lord! Thou art the King of kings ! Thou givest empire unto whom thou pleasest, and 
takest empire from whom thou pleasest; and increasest whom thou pleasest, and 
reducest whom thou pleasest : Beneficence is in thy hand ; for, verily, thou art power- 
ful over all things.” The Lord is wonderful in his might! A man who was master 
of twenty or thirty thousand retainers, and who possessed the whole tract of country 
formerly subject to Sultan Mahmid Mirza, extending from Kahligheh,' which is also 
termed Derbend-e-aheni (the Iron-gate), as far as the Hinddi-Kaish mountains, and 
one of whose tax-gatherers, named Hassan Birlfs, an aged man, had conducted me, in 
the surliest manner, from [ak to Ubaj, giving me orders how far I was to march, and 
where’ I was to encamp;, that this very person, in the space of half a day, without 
hattle, without contest, should be reduced to appear in such a state of distress and 
wretchedness before a needy and reduced fugitive like me, who had only two hundred 
or two hundred and fifty tatterdemalions, all in the greatest want; that he should no 
longer have any power over his own servants, nor over his wealth, nor even his life, 
was a wonderful dispensation of the Omnipotent ! 

The evening of the same day in which I returned from the interview with Khosrou 
Shah, Mirza Khan? came into my presence and accused him of the murder of his bro- 
thers. Many among us were for receiving the charge ; and, indeed, it was conform- 
able to every law, human and divine, that such a man should meet with condign pu- 
nishment; but as an agreement had been entered into with Khosrou Shah, he was left 
free and unmolested, and orders were given that he might carry off as much of his 
property as he chose. He accordingly loaded three or four strings* of mules, and as 
many camels as he had, with jewels, gold and silver utensils, and other valuables, and 
set out with them. I directed Shirim Taghai to conduct Khosrou Shah by the route 
of Ghuri‘ and Dehaneh towards Khorasan, and then to proceed himself to Kehmerd 
and bring my family after me to Kabul. 

I now left my encampment and marched against Kabul. I halted at Khwajeh-zeid.’ 
That same day, as Khamzeh-bi Mankfat, who headed a plundering party of Uzbeks, 
had made an incursion, and was ravaging the territory of Doshi, I dispatched Syed 
Kasim, the chamberlain,? and Ahmed Kasim Kohbur, with a party of horse, who fell 
upon the pillagers, completely routed them, and brought in a number of their heads. 
At this station the arms and armour which were left in the stores of Khosrou Shah 
were divided among the troops. ‘There were about seven or eight hundred coats of 
mail, and suits of horse furniture. These were one part of the articles which Khosrou 
Shah left behind; there were many others beside, but nothing of consequence. 


1 This pass, generally called Kaluga, is famous in the history of Taimur Beg, and Chengis Khan. It 
leads through the chain of the Kara-tagh hills, that lies between Khozar and Hissar. 

2 Mirza Khan was Sultan Weis Mirza, youngest son of Sultan Mahmid Mirza, Baber’s uncle. One 
of his brothers, Baiesanghar Mirza, had been murdered, and Sultan Masatid Mirza, another of them, 
had been blinded by Khosrou Shah, as has been already related in these Memoirs. 

5 Seven to a string —Leyden. 4 Ghuri lies N.E. from Kehmerd. ‘ 

5 In the Persian copy, Khwajeh Rind. © Doshi lies ten or twelve miles S.E. of Ghuri. 

7 Tshek-agha. 
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From Khwajeh-zeid, by three or four marches, we reached Ghur-bend.! On coming 
to our ground at Ushter-Sheher, we got intelligence that Shirkeh Arghin, the Beg in 
whom Mokim reposed the greatest confidence, still ignorant of my approach, had ad- 
vanced with an army, and taken post on the river Baran, for the purpose of intercept- 
ing any who might attempt, by the route of Panjhir,® to join Abdal Rizdk Mirza,* 
who had fled at that time from Kabul, and was then among the Turkolani Afghans 
in the territory of Lamghin. The instant I received this information, which was be- 
tween mid-day and afternoon prayers, we set out, and marching all night, ascended the 
hill-pass of Hupian.’ Till this time I had never seen the star Soheil,’ (Canopus,) but 
on reaching the top of a hill, Soheil appeared below, bright to the south. T said, 
“ This cannot be Soheil !” They answered, * It is indeed Soheil.” Baki Cheghaniani 
recited the following verses :— 


O Soheil, how far dost thou shine, and where dost thou rise? 
Thine eye is an omen of good fortune to him on whom it falls. 


The sun was a spear’s length high when we reached the foot of the valley of Senjed 
and alighted. The party whom we had sent on in advance to reconnoitre, with a 


number of enterprising young warriors, fell in with Shirkeh below Karabagh,¢ inthe = 
territory of Aikeri-Yar, and instantly attacked him; they kept harassing him for some 

time in a skirmishing fight, till reinforeements came up, when they made a vigorous = 
charge, and completely routed his troops. Shirkeh himself was dismounted and made . 


prisoner, with seventy, eighty, or a hundred of his best men. I spared his life, and he 
entered into my service. 

When Khosrou Shah abandoned Kundez, and set out for Kabul, without troubling is joined! by 
himself about his Ils and Ulises, (the wandering Tarki and Moghul tribes,) the troops some Haza- 
in his service, including the Ils and Uluses, formed five or six bodies. One of these 
bodies was composed of the men from the hill-country of Badakhshan. Sidim Ali Der- 
ban, with the Haziras of the desert, having passed the straits of Penjhir,? joined me at 
this stage, and entered into my service. Another of these bodies, under Yiisef Aya 


\ Ghur-bend, or the Pass of Ghur, which lies to the south of the high hills of Hindi-kish, is one of 
the chief passes from Balkh to Kabul, across that great range. “ 

ae! yshke. se 2 Ba eowe 

* Ae craw ate was the son of Ulugh Beg Mirza, one of Baber's uncles, the ‘King of Kabul and 
Ghazni. Ulugh Beg died in 907 of the Hejira, about three years before Baber's Bite oe was hee 
ceeded by his son Abdal Rizk Mirza ; but that prince being very youn Sia ab ker hs : dent rn 
usurped the supreme direction of affairs. The other Begs, disgusted eee ni ane no P si 
conspiracy and put him to death. During the confusions that ensued, Muhamm: ‘okim, 


Zalnin Beg, surprised Kabul in 908, and married a sister of Abdal Rizik Mirza. Affairs were still in 


confusion when Baber entered the country in 910. : eee 
a pre rial or Upian, is a few miles north of Charikar, on the way to Perwan. Senjed Dereh lies wes! ty 
th west of Ghurbend. ; sa wwe: : 

4 2 Sohell is a most conspicuous star in Afghanistan. It gives its name to the south, whi never 
culled Junab, but Soheil. The rising of Soheil marks one of their seasons. BR one er 

7 xt ae v3 ru ie re 

7 game Penjhir, or Penjshir, ‘is in the Hindi-kash range, to the east of thi 
which Baber had come. you » Pe eee ‘ 
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and Behlail Ayfb, jomed me in like manner at the same place. Other two of these 
bodies, the one from Khutlan, under the command of Wali, the brother of Khosrou ; 
Walide. the other from Llanchuk, Nikderi, and Kakshal, with the Aimaks that had settled in 
feated, and K yndez, advanced by the route of Anderab and Seirab, with an intention of passing 


came on by way of the pass of Kipchik, the same by which I had come, and joined 
me in the Karfk of Ama. 


Leaving this station, the second march brought us to the Auleng (or pasture grounds) Baber re- 


“Chala TTS £ r : ‘ + + “ solves to be- 
Neath hy the straits of Penjhir. The Aimiks reached Seirab first; and as Wali was ad- es. gece 7 em peri Coote — siege Kabul. 
vaneing: in their ‘rear, they aecls Meets oe the road, engaged and: defeated him. Haider Taki’s garden and the tomb of Kal Bayezid, the cup-bearer. Jehangir Miron Ls 
Wali himself, after his discomfiture, fled for refuge to the Uzbeks; but his head was with the right wing, took his station at my great Char-bagh,! Nasir Mirza, with the 
struck off in the public market! of Samarkand by the orders of Sheibini Khan ; all left wing, took post in an auleng (or meadow) behind the tomb of Kitluk Kedem. 1 
the rest of his servants and officers, being disecomfited, plundered, and destitute, came 1 repeatedly sent persons to confer with Mokim: they sometimes brought back insincere | 
and joined me, along with the Aimaks, at this same stage. Syed Yisef Beg Ughlikchi \ excuses, sometimes conciliatory answers. But his real object, all the while, was to ae 

also came along with the Aimaks to this place. gain time; for, when I took Shirkeh prisoner, he had dispatched expresses to his fa- 
Marching thence, we halted in the auleng, or meadow, of Ak-Serai,? which is situa- ther and elder brother, and he now attempted to create delays, in hopes of getting sue- 

ted close upon Karabagh : Khosrou Shah’s men, who had long been inured to the prac- : cour from them. 

tice of violence, and to disregard of discipline, now began to oppress the people of the b One day I ordered that the whole host, main body, right wing; and left, after ar- 

country. At last an active retainer of Sidim Ali Derban having carried off a jar of raying themselves in complete armour, and clothing their horses in mail, should ad- 

oil from some person by force, I ordered him to be brought out and beaten with sticks. vance close up to the city, display their arms; and inflict a little chastisement on “A 

He expired under the punishment. This example put an end to such practices. town’s people. Jehangir Mirza, with the right wing, marched forward towards the 


Kucheh Bagh2 As there was a river in front of the main body, I proceeded hy th ‘the 
tomb of Kutluk Kedem, and stationed myself on an eminence in front of a © 
ground, The advanced body spread themselves out above Kutlok Kedem’s bridge : 
at that time, however, there was no bridge there. Our troops galloped insultingly 
) The men who had advanced out of the town, being 
r ground, but took to flight, and sought shelter in 
the city. A number of the town’s people of Kabul had gone out on the glacis ad Pi 
citadel, on the side of an eminence, in order to witness the sight. As they a nA 
creat dust arose, and many of them were drone dan sone ee ie 
bri isi in the high road, pits had been dug, hich pointed 
bridge, on a rising ground, and in t ; pte at 
hole covered over with grass. Sultan Ku 
stakes had been fixed, and then the wh d on 
Chesil and several other cavaliers, fell into these i = ig Ler neta ca a 
ight wing, 1: two cavaliers exchanged a few sabre I ot 
Mame ‘ ied * on the side of the Kucheh Bagh, but soon returned, as 


We here held a consultation whether or not it was advisable to proceed against Ké- 
bul. Syed Yisef Beg and others were of opinion that, as the winter was at hand, we 











should proceed to Lamghan, and there act as circumstances might require. Baki 
Cheghaniani and several others were for marching directly on Kabul; and that plan 
being finally adopted, we marched off from our station, and stopped at the Kirik (or 
Park) of Ama. I was here joined by my mother the Khanum, and the rest of the 
Khosror household that had been left behind at Kehmerd. They had endured great hardships 
cael Raul in their march to meet me. The incidents were as follows :—I had sent Shirim 
Kehmerd. 'Tagh@i to conduct Khosrou Shah on the route to Khorasan, and directed him after- 
wards to bring on my household. By the time, however, that they reached Dehaneh, 
Shirim Taghai found that he was not his own master, and Khosrou Shah took the re- 
solution of accompanying him to Kehmerd. Ahmed Kasim, the sister’s son of Khos- 
rou Shah, was then in Kehmerd. Khosrou Shah prevailed upon Ahmed Kasim to 
behave very ill to the families left in the place. Many of the Moghul retainers of 
Baki Cheghaniani were in Kehmerd along with these families. They privately, in 
concert with Shirim Taghai, prepared to seize both Khosrou Shah and Ahmed Kasim, 
who, however, taking the alarm, fled away by the road which leads by the skirts of 
the valley of Ajer, and took the route of Khorasan. The effect of this firmness of the 
Moghuls having been to rid themselves of these enemies, the guard which was with 
the families being now freed from any danger from Khosrou Shah, left Ajer. »By the 
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time they reached Kehmerd, however, the Sighanchi clan were up in arms, seized the rou Shah had not, for a long period, ne, I appointed Jehangir Mi 
passes on the road, and plundered a number of the families, and of the Ils and Ultises had indulged in all kind of injustice and ee sic is 
(or wandering clans), who had followed the fortunes of Baki Beg. The son of Kal "gates ‘ Jaid out as a grand garden or C 


i ph pra hai 
. eh Bagh is still a 1 abo , s is 
ee it iaalte ‘kotal or pass. There is still a bridge on the way, 


3 Derwazeh Chermgerdn- : - 


Bayezid Tiirk, who was young, was made a prisoner by them. He came to Kabul 
three or four years after. The families which had been plundered and dispersed, 


4 \ do + 
! Charsu. ® White-house. It is about twelve or fourteen miles north-west from Kabul. 
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Nasir Mirza, with some of the principal Begs, and my most trusty servants, to guard 
the family of Mokim, as well as Mokim himself and his dependents, while they left 
Kabul with their goods and property; and I appointed Tibah' as his place of resi- 
dence. Next morning the Mirzas and Begs who had gone to the gate, observing an 
uproar and mobbing of people, dispatched a man to inform me of the circumstance ; 
adding, ‘* Until you come, we shall not be able to put a stop to the commotion.” | 
mounted, and having repaired to the spot, allayed the tumult, but not until I had or- 
dered three or four of the rioters to be shot with arrows, and one or two to be cut to 
pieces. Mokim and his train then set out, and reached Tibah in quiet and safety. 

In the latter end of the month of the latter Rabia,’ by the blessing of Almighty God, 
I gained possession of Kabul and Ghazni, with the country and provinces dependent 
on them, without battle or contest. 

The country of Kabul is situate in the fourth climate, in the midst of the inhabited 
part of the world. On the east it has the Lamghanat, PershAwer, Hashnaghar, and 
some of the countries of Hind. On the west it has the mountain districts, in which are 
situated Karntid and Ghar. This mountainous tract is at present occupied and inha- 
hited by the Hazéra and Nakderi tribes. On the north are the countries of Kundez 
and Anderab, from which it is separated by the mountain of Hindfi-Kfish. On the 
south are Fermul and Naghz,* and Bani and Afghanistan.’ It is a narrow country, 
but stretching to a considerable extent. Its length is in the direction of east and west. 
Tt is surrounded on all sides by hills. The walls of the town extend upa hill. To 
the south-west of the town there is a small hill, which is called Shah-Kabul,° from 
the circumstance of a King of KAbul’s having built a palace on its summit. This hill 
begins at the defile of Deveren, and reaches all the way to that of Deh-Yakub. It 
may be about a farsang° in cireumference. The skirts of this hill are entirely covered 
with gardens. In the time of my paternal uncle Ulugh Beg Mirza, Weis Atkeh con- 


1 Tibah is about three miles south of Akserai, and to the left of the road from that place to Kabul. 
® About the beginning of October 1504. 
This word is sometimes written Naghz; sometimes Naghr, but generally Naghr. 

‘ Baber confines the term Afghanistan to the countries inhabited by the Afghan tribes. These were 
chiefly the hill tracts to the south of the road from Kabul to Pershawer. Kabul, Ghazni, the low country 
of Lamghan, and in general all the plains and lower grounds, with the towns, were inhabited by Tajiks, 
or men of a different race. Forster, vol. II. p. 79, describes Kabul “ as a walled town of about a mile 
and a half in circumference, and situated on the eastern side‘of a range of two united hills, describing 
generally the figure of a semi-circle.” ‘* Balausir,” he adds (p. 80), ‘ the name of the Shah's palace, 
where also the household servants, guards, and the slaves are lodged, stands on a rising ground in the 
eastern quarter of the city, and exhibits but a slender testimony of the dignity of its master.” —“ Kabul 
stands near the foot of two conjoined hills, whose length has nearly an east and west direction. ‘Towards 
the base of the eastern, stands, on a flat projection, a fortified palace, which was formerly the habitation 
of the governors of the city ; but it has been converted by Timur Shah into a state prison, where the 
brothers of this prince, and other branches of his family, are kept in confinement. Above this building 
is seen a small tower on a peak, whence the ground rises to a considerable height, and is united by 4 
neck of lower land to the other hill. From the peak a stone wall extends over the summit of the two 
hills, and is terminated at the bottom of the westernmost by an ordinary redoubt.” P. 83, 84. 

* There is a hill south of Kabul, on which Kabul (Cain, the son of Adam), the founder of the city, 
is said to be buried ; but the only hill south-west is that where Baber himself is interred. It is now 


known by no name but that of Baber Badshah, and is the great holiday resort of the people of the city: 
© Nearly four miles. 
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ducted a stream of water along the bottom of it; and all the gardens about the hill are 
cultivated by means of this stream. Lower down the river there is a place called 
Kelkeneh,' in a retired, hidden situation, Much debauchery has gone on at that place. 
The verse of Khwijeh Hafez may be parodied and applied to it— : 


Aye 


O for the happy times, when, free and uneontroll’d, bs 
We lived in Kilkeneh with no very good fame. 


Southward from the town, and to the éast of Shah-Kabul, there is a lake* nearly a 
farsang in circumference. Three springs of water issue from Shah-Kabul, and flow 
towards the city; two of them are in the vicinity of Kelkeneh. One of these runs by 
the tomb of Khwajeh Shems, and the other by the Kedemgah ° (place of the footsteps) 
of Khwajeh Khezer. These two places are the favourite resorts of the people of Ka- 
bul. The third fountain is opposite to KhwAjeh Abd-al-Simd, and bears the name of 
Khwajeh Roushenai. There is a small ridge which runs out from the hill of Shah- 
Kabul, and is called AkAbein ;‘ and there is besides another small hill, on which stands 
the citadel of Kabul. The fortified town lies on the north of the citadel. The citadel 
is of surprising height, and enjoys an excellent climate, overlooking the large lake, the 
three aulengs (or meadows) called Siah-seng, Sung-Korghan, and Chdlak, which stretch 
below it. These aulengs present a very beautiful prospect when the Lapras onic 
In the spring, the north-wind blows incessantly ; they call it bade inal bi pupa 
breeze).° In the north part of the citadel there are houses with a ‘i i ene y 
a delightful atmosphere. Milla Muhammed Taleb Maamai i the f i ne ng 
distich in praise of the citadel of Kabul, under the character of Badia-ez-zemai : 


(Persian.) Drink wine in the citadel of Kabul, and send round the cup: without stopping ; 
For it is at once a mountain and a sea, a town and a desert. 


The people of Hindustin call every country beyond we ne ee in - 
same manner as the Arabs term all except Arabia, Ajem. On ie sel t vey a 
dustan and Khorasan, there are two great marts; the one Kabul, the - h a va 
Caravans, from Ferghana, Tarkestan, Samarkand, Balkh, ee _ cate | re 
dakhshan, all resort to Kabul; while those from Khoraséin ee bes? ae 
vountry lies between Hindustan and Khorasan. It is an. exe aa he a. 
market for commodities. Were the merchants to carry their goo _ aieak See 
§ they would scarcely get the same profit on them. Every y es i a 
pee terres horses arrive in Kabul. From Hindustan, every year, mn 
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thousand pieces of cloth are brought by caravans. The commodities of Hindustan are 


slaves, white clothes, sugar-candy, refined and common sugar, drugs, and spices, 


There are many merchants that are not satisfied with getting thirty or forty for ten,! 
The productions of Khorasan, Rim, Irik, and Chin,’ may all be found in Kabul, 
which is the very emporium of Hindustan. Its warm and cold districts are close by 
each other. From Kabul you may in a single day go toa place where snow never falls, 
and in the space of two astronomical hours, you may reach a spot where snow lies al- 
ways, except now and then when the summer happens to be peculiarly hot. In the 
districts dependant on Kabul, there is great abundance of the fruits both of hot and 
cold climates, and they are found in its immediate vicinity: The fruits of the cold 
districts in Kabul are grapes, pomegranates, apricots, peaches, pears, apples, quinces, 
jujubes, damsons, almonds, and walnuts; all of which are found in great abundance, 
I caused the sour-cherry-tree® to be brought here and planted; it produced excellent 
fruit, and continues thriving. ‘The fruits it possesses peculiar to a warm climate, are 
the orange, citron,’ the amlik, and sugar-cane, which are brought from the Lamgha- 
nat. I caused the sugar-cane to be brought, and planted it here. They bring the Jel- 
ghtzek* from Nijrow. They have numbers of bee-hives, but honey is brought only 
from the hill-country on the west. The rawash° of Kabul is of excellent quality ; its 
quinces and damask plums are excellent, as well as its badrengs.’ There is a species 
of grape which they call the water-grape, that is very delicious; its wines are strong 
and intoxicating. That produced on the skirt of the mountain of Khwajeh Khan- 
Saaid is celebrated for its potency, though I describe it only from what I have heard; 


The drinker knows the flavour of the wine ; how should the sober know it ? 


Kabul is not fertile in grain; a return of four or five to one is reckoned favour- 
able. The melons too are not good, but those raised from seed brought from Khora- 
sin are tolerable. The climate is extremely delightful, and in this respect there is no 
such place in the known world. In the nights of summer you cannot sleep without a 
postin (or lamb-skin-cloak.) Though the snow falls very deep in the winter, yet the 
cold is never excessively intense. Samarkand and Tabriz are celebrated for their fine 
climate, but the cold there is extreme beyond measure. “ 

In the neighbourhood of Kabul there are four fine aulengs or meadows.* On the 
north-east is the auleng of Sung-Korghan, at the distance of about two kos. It is a 
fine plain, and the grass agrees well with horses; there are few musquitoes in it. To 
the north-west lies the auleng of Chalak, about one kos from Kabul. It is extensive: 
but in the summer the musquitoes greatly annoy the horses. On the west is the au- 


1 ‘Three or four hundred per cent. 2 Chin is all China. 

3 Alubala. 4 A berry like the karinda. 

° The jelghiizek is the seed of a kind of pine, the cones of which are as big as a man’s two fists. 

° The rawash is described as a root something like beet-root, but much larger—white and red in co- 


_ lour, with large leayes, that rise little from the ground. It has a pleasant mixture of sweet and acid. It 


may be the rhubarb, raweid. 2 at acts 

* The badreng is a large green fruit, in shape somewhat like a citron. The name is also applied to 
large sort of cucumber. . ties 

* Auleng or Uleng, is a plain or meadow. od 
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leng of Deveren, which consists properly of two plains, the one the auleng of Tibah, 
the other that of Kish-Nader, which would make the aulengs of Kabul five in number. 
Each of these two aulengs lies about a farsang from Kabul. Though but of small ex- 
tent, they afford excellent pasture for horses, and are not pestered with gnats. There 
is not in all Kabul any auleng equal to these. The auleng of Siah-Seng lies on the 
east of Kabul. Between this last auleng and the Currier’s-gate stands the tomb of 
Kutluk Kedem. This auleng being much infested with musquitoes in the hot wea- 
ther, is not in such high estimation as the others. Adjoining to this last valley is that 
of Kemri. By this computation it appears that there are six aulengs about Kabul, 
but we hear only of the four aulengs. 

The country of Kabul is very strong, and of difficult access, whether to foreigners Passes over 
or enemies. Between Balkh, Kundez, and Badakhshan on the one side, and Kabul on aa - 
the other, is interposed the mountain of Hindfi-kfish, the passes over which are seven 
in number. Three of these are by Penjhir;! the uppermost* of which is Khewak;* 
lower down is that of Tfil;4 and still lower, that of Bazarak. Of these three passes, 
the best is that of Tél, but the way is somewhat longer, whence it probably got its 
name of Til (or the long). The most direct pass is that of Bazdrak. Both of these 
passes lead over to Sirib. As the pass of Bazirak terminates at a village named Ba- 
rendi, the people of Sirab call it the pass of Barendi. Another route is that of Perwin. 
Between Perwan and the high mountain there are seven minor passes, which they call 
Heft-becheh (the Seven Younglings). As you come from the Anderab side, two roads 
unite below the main pass, and lead down on Perwan by way of the Seven Younglings. 
This isa very difficult road. There are besides three roads in Ghirbend. That which is 
nearest to Perwan is the pass of Yangi-yuli (the new road), which descends by Wa- 
lian and Khinjin. Another route is that of Kipehak, which leads by the junction of 
the rivers of Sarkhab and Anderdb. This is a good pass. Another route is by the 
nass of Shibertu. During the summer, when the waters are up, you can go hy this 
; i i ‘kan ;° but in the winter season, they 
pass only by taking the route of Bamiin and Sikan ;* but in the i peer’ 
travel by way of Abdereh. In winter, all the roads are shut up for four or ‘fivema nthe, 
except this alone; such as then proceed to Shibertu through this pass, travel by way 
of Abdereh. In the season of spring, when the waters are in flood, it is as difficult to 

yass these roads as in winter ; for it is impossible to cross the water courses, on ‘account 
of the flooding of the torrents, so that the road by the water courses is not passable & 

. n i tain track is so difficult, that it is 
and as for passing along the mountains, the moun ; eh 
only for three or four months in autumn, when the snow and the waters decrease, tha 
2 Tn this enumeration Baber begins from the east. 
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it is practicable. The Kafir robbers also issue from the mountains and narrow paths, 
and infest this passage. 

The road from Khorasan leads by way of Kandahar. Itis a straight level road, and 
does not go through any hill-passes. 

From Hindustan there are four roads which lead up to Kabul. One of these is by way 
of the Lamghanat,’ and comes by the hill of Kheiber, in which there is one short hill- 
pass. Another road leads by Bangash ; a third by Naghz,* and the fourth by Fermul, 
In all of these roads there are passes of more or less difficulty, Those who come by 
them cross the river Sind at three different places. Those who go hy the Nilab pass- 
age,® take the road of Lamghanat. In the winter season, howeyer, they cross the 
river Sind, the river of SewAd, and the river of Kabul, above the conflux of this last 
river with the Sind. In most of the expeditions which I made into Hindustan, I ford- 
ed these rivers in this way; but the last time, when I inyaded that country, defeated 
Sultan Ibrahim and conquered Hindustan, I crossed at the Nilab passage in boats. 
Except at the place that has been mentioned, the riyer Sind can nowhere be passed 
unless in boats. Those again who cross at Dinkét* take the Bangash road; while 
those who cross at Choupireh® take the road of Fermul, if proceeding to Ghazni, and 
the road of the desht or plains if they are going to Kandahar. 

In the country of Kabul there are many and various tribes. Its valleys and plains 
are inhabited by Tarks, Aimaks, and Arabs. In the city and the greater part of the 
villages, the population consists of Tajiks. Many other of the yillages and districts 
are occupied by Pashais, Pardchis, Tajiks, Berekis, and Afghans. In the hill-country 
to the west, reside the Hazaras and Nukderis. Among the Hazira and Nukderi tribes, 
there are some who speak the Moghul language. In the hill-country to the north-east 
lies Kaferistan, such as Kattor® and Gebrek. To the south is Afghanistan. There are 
eleven or twelve different languages spoken in Kabul: Arabic, Persian, Tiirki, Mog- 
holi, Hindi, Afghani, Pashai, Parachi, Geberi, Bereki, and Lamghani. It is dubious 
whether so many distinct races, and different languages, could be found in any other 
country. 

The country of Kabul is diyided into fourteen Tiimans. In Samarkand, Bokhara, 
and those quarters, the smaller districts into which a country is divided, are called 
Téman: in Andejan, Kashghar, and the neighbouring countries, they get the name of 


1 The Lamghan road is the great road from Kabul to Peshawer. The Bangash is explained by its 
name. : 

? Naghz, now unknown, seems to have been on the upper course of the Kirram. Fermul was pro- 
bably Urghin, where the Fermulis, a Persian race, still reside. ° 

5 Nilab stands somewhat lower down the Sind than Attok. The present Nilab is about 14 miles be- 
low Attock. I may remark, that I have not been able to discover any Indian authority preyious to the 
time of Abulfazl, for the Sind being called Nilab, though it would help to explain an ancient geogT- 
phical difficulty. 

4 Dinkot is probably at or near the present Khishialghur, unless its being afterwards mentioned as 4 
northern boundary of Banu should render it probably that it was Kalabagh. 

5 The road from Choupareh to Fermul was probably the direct road through ane to Urghun- 
‘The road of the desht or plain, was no doubt that through Daman, the flat part of which Baber alway* 
calls Desht. Choupareh was probably situated near Kagalwala on the Karram. id 

* Kattor or Katar, is a place of note in Kaferistan. Gebrek also lies in the Kafer country. 
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Urchin, and in Hindustan they call them Perganah. Although Bajour, Sewad, Pér- 
shiwer, and Hashnaghar,' originally belonged to Kabul; yet at the present date some 
of these districts have been desolated, and others of them entirely occupied’ by the 
tribes of Afghans, so that they can no longer be properly regarded as provinces, 
On the east lies the Lamghanat,’ which comprehends five Tamans and two Balfiks, Lamghs- 
The largest of the Tuméns of Lamghan is Nangenhar,® which, in many histories, is z 
written Nekerhar. The residence of the darogha, or commandant of this district, is 
Adinapiir. Nangenhar lies to the east of Kabul, thirteen farsangs* of very difficult 
road. In three or four places there are some very short kotuls or steep hill-passés, 
and in two or three places there are narrows or straits. The Khirilehi and other rob- 
ber Afghin tribes infest this road with their depredations. There was no population 
along this road till T settled Karatt below the Kuruk-sai,® whieh rendered the road 
safe. The Germsil (or region of warm temperature) is divided from the Serdsil (or 
region of cold temperature) only by the steep pass of Badam-cheshmeh.® Snow falls 
on the Kabul side of this pass, but not on the Kuruk-sai and Lamghanat side. The 
moment you descend this hill-pass, you see quite another world. Its timber is different, 
its grains are of another sort, its animals of a different species, and the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants are of a different kind. Nangenhiir has nine streams.7 Its 
rice and wheat are excellent. Oranges, citrons, and pomegranates, are very abundant, 
and of good quality. Opposite to the fort of Adinahptr,* to the south, ona rising 
ground, I formed a charbagh (or great garden), in the year nine hundred and fourteen.” 
Tt is called Baghe Vafa (the Garden of Fidelity). It overlooks the river, which flows 
between the fort and the palace. In the year in which T defeated Behar Khan and 
conquered Lahore and Dibalptir, I brought plantains and planted them here. They Ai Aas ee 
grew and thrived. The year before I had also planted the siigar-canie in it, Sah 
throve remarkably well. I sent some of them to Badaktishiin and Bokhéra.. Tt is on 
an elevated site, enjoys running water, and the climate in the sig pone biotin 
ate. In the garden there is a small hillock, from which a stream of wat st 
to drive a mill, incessantly flows into the garden below. The four-fold ial ie 
this garden is situated on this eminence. On the south-west part of this pein is 
reservoir of water ten gez'! square, which is wholly planted round with mae ie ; 
there are likewise pomegranates. All around the piece of water ‘the groun quite 
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covered with.clover. This spot is the very eye of the beauty of the garden. At the 
time when the orange becomes yellow, the prospect is delightful. Indeed the garden 
is charmingly laid out. To the south of this garden lies the Koh-e-Sefid (the White 
Mountain) of Nangenhar, which separates Bangash from Nangenhar. There jg 
no road by which one can pass it on horseback. Nine streams descend from this 
mountain. The snow on its summit never diminishes, whence probably comes the name 
of Koh-e-Sefid' (the White Mountain). No snow ever falls in the dales at its foot, 
Between the mountain and the garden there may be as much interval as would serve 
a party to encamp on. On the skirts of this hill there are many airy and beautiful 
situations. The water which descends from it is naturally so cold, that it does not 
require ice to cool it. On the south of the fort of Adinaphir is the Sirkh-rid? (the 
Red Rivulet). The fort is situated on an eminence, which, towards the river, is forty 
or fifty gez* in perpendicular height. On the north there is’a detached mass of moun- 
tain. The fortress is very strong. This last mountain forms the division between 
Nangenhar and the Lamghanit. Whenever it snows at Kabul, the snow falls also on 
the top of this mountain, by which means the people of the Lamghanat ean tell, from 
the appearance of its top,,when it snows at Kabul. In travelling from Kabul to 
Lamghan,' there is one road by which, after passing Kuruk-sii, you proceed through 
the steep pass of Debri,’ and reach the Lamghanat by way of Bilan. There is an- 
other road,° by which, crossing Kuruk-sai lower down than Kurabtik, and passing the 
river Baran’ at Uluk-Nar,* and thence proceeding by the hill-pass of Badij, you come 
down upon Lamghan. If one travel by the road of Nijrou he passes on by Bedray,' 
and, proceeding by Karabankerik, falls into the hill-pass of Badij. Though Nangen- 
har be spoken of as one of the five Tumans of Lamghén,'° yet there are only three Tu- 
mans which properly bear the name of Lamghan. 

The first of these three is the Tuman of Alisheng,” which, on the north, consists 
of rugged snowy hills that join the mountain of Hindfi-kish. That mountainous 
country is entirely in Kaferistén. The part of Kaferistan nearest to Alisheng is Meil; 
and the river of Alisheng comes down from Meil. ‘The tomb of the holy Lam, the 


| The Koh-e-Sefid is a remarkable position in the geography of Afghanistay. It is seen from Pe- 
shawer. 

? The Sirkh-rid rises in Sefid Roh, and runs into the Kabul river between Jagdelik and Gundomuk. 

° A hundred feet or upwards. 

* A friend to whose observations on Baber’s geography of Afghanistén I haye been much indebted, re- 
marks, “‘ The change of names here is astonishing. I have many routes in Lumghan, one in particular, 
by the way of Nijrow here referred to, and yet I cannot discover one place of those here mentioned, un- 
less the kotal of Badij be allowed any resemblance to Badpash (by changing the diacritical points), Bad- 
pash is a steep kotal, half a day’s journey to the north of Undroor on the Caubul river, and about 16 or 
18 miles west of Turgurree, where the streams of Alingar and Alisheng join.” 

° Leyden has Beri. ® Tn this route they proceed by the north side of the Kabul or Baran river. 

* Pain river.—Leyden. 8 Uluk-Nur.—The Great Light—Leyden. 

Leyden reads Bazar ; Mr Elphinstone’s Turki copy hag Bezray. 

» Lamghan is now always called Laghman. 

1 'The two streams which form the glens of Alisheng and Alingar, coming from the north, unite above 
Mandraur, and fall into the Kabul river below that place. 

12 Now called Kilai Akheri. 
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father of Nih,' is in the Tuman of Alisheng. In some histories, the holy Lam is de- 
nominated Lamek and Lamekin. The people of that country haye a general practice 
of changing the letter Kaf into Ghain, and it seems very probable that the name Lam- 
ghan originated from that cireumstance. becdentl 
The second Tuman is Alingir. ‘The part of Kaferistén that is nearest to Alingar Alingar. 
is Gewar, and the river of Alingar comes down from Gewar. These two rivers, after 
passing through Alisheng and Alingar, unite with each other, and afterwards fall 
into the river Barfn,? below the third Tumaén, which is called Mendraur. “ 
Of the two Baliks which have been mentioned, one is Dereh-Niir® (the Valley of Dereh-Nur. 
Light), which is an uncommonly fine tract. The fort is situated at the entrance of the 
valley, on the projecting point of a mountain, and washed by a river on both of its” 
sides. The grounds are chiefly laid out in rice-fields, and can be passed only by the 
high road. It has the orange, the citron, and the fruits of a warm climate. It has 
likewise a few date trees. The banks of the river, which flows on the two sides of the 
fort, are quite covered with trees; the most abundant of which is the chob-ainduk, 
which the Tirks generally name harayemish.’ This fruit is very abundant in the 
Dereh-Nar, but is found nowhere else. It has also grapes, all of which they grow 
upon trees.’ The wine of Dereh-Nir is famous oyer all the Lamghanit. It is of two 
kinds, which they term areh-tdshi (the stone-saw), and =i cae 
The stone-saw is of a yellowish colour ; the stone-file, of a fine red. The stone-sa air 
however, is the better wine of the two, though neither of them equals their sparen 
Higher up, at the head of the glens, in this mountain, there are pares to ae 
with. Apes are found lower down towards Hindosins but none in wi n 
this hill, ‘The inhabitants used formerly to keep hogs,” but in my time they have re- 
i X 
er OT serie form another Tuman, which lies out of the way, and at some nee and 
i aes salts It is situated in the midst of Kaferistén, which formants 
Se as eegeeat i to the other Tumins, yet, from this cireum- 
boundary. Although it is equal in extent ; et ; 
pine d the inhabitants pay less. The river * Cheghanse-_ 
stanee, it yields less revenue, an 4 dividing this country. 
rai,’ after passing through Kaferistdn from the north-east, - ivi : enn - 
nikal with the river Baran, in the Balik of Kameh, and then passe - 
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east. Niirgil' lies on the west, and Kner on the east-of this river. Amir Syed Aj; 
Hamadani departed this life in a spot one farsanig’ higher up than Kuner, His disej- 
ples carried him hence to Khutlan, A mausoleuny is erected on’ the place where he 
died. In the year 920, when I came and took Cheghanserai, I cireamambulated his 
tomb; the orange, citron, and karenj,’ abound there. They get a strong and heady 
wine from Kaferistén. The inhabitants relate a strange circumstances, which appears 
to be impossible, but which is, however, constantly told. The lower part of this Tumin 
is called Milteh-Kendi, below which the country belongs to the Dereh“Niir and Ater.! 
Higher up than this Milteh-Kendi, in the whole of this hill country, comprehending 
Kuner, Nargil, Bajour, Sewad, and all that neighbourhood, it is the custom, when a 
woman dies, to place her on a bier, which they lift up by the four sides. If the wo- 
man has lived virtuously, she shakes the bearers to such a degree, that, even when 
they are upon their guard, and attempting to prevent it, the corpse falls from the bier. 
If, however, she has done anything amiss, no motion’takes place. It is not solely from 
the people of this place that I have had information of the practice, but the men of 
Bajour, Sewad) and’ the whole of the hill-country, agree in their accounts. Haider 
Ali Bajouri, who was Sultan of Bajour, and who governed that country with much 
justice, when his'mother died, neither made lamentation, nor expressed sorrow, nor 
arrayed’ himself in black, but only said, “Go, and place her on the bier ; if she does 
not move; I will burn her,”s They placed her on the bier, and the corpse had the de- 
sired motion. On hearing this lie put on black, and gave vent to his sorrow. 

Another Buliik is Cheghanserai, which contains one village only, and is of limited 
extent, lying in the very jaws or entrance of Kaferistan: As its inhabitants, though 
Musulmans; are mingled with the Kafirs, they live according to the customs of that 
race. The large river, known by the name of the river of Cheghanserai, comes from 
the north-east of Cheghanserai, behind Bajour. Another smaller stream, ° coming 
from: the west, after flowing down through the midst of Pich, a district of Kaferistan, 
falls into it. The wine of Cheghanserai is strong and yellowish; but bears no sort 
of comparison with that of the Dereh-Nar. In CheghanserAi there are neither grapes 
nor vineyards ; but they bring’ the wines down tlie river from Kaferistin and Kafe- 
ristan-Pich. When I took Cheghanserdi, the Kafers of Pich came to their assistance. 
So prevalent is the use of wine among them, that every Kafer has a khig, or leathern 
hottle of wine about his neck ; they drink wine instead of water. 

Kameh,’ though not a distinct district, but under Nangenhar, yet gets the name of 
a Baltik. 

Another Tuman is Nijrow, which lies north-east from Kabul,. in the hill-country. 
Behind it, in the hill-country, all the inhabitants are Kafers, and: the country is Ka- 


' Nargil lies in the hills west of Kaner. : 

* Tt is usual for pious Muliammedans to circumambulate the tomb of a saint or holy man seven ‘times, 
as a mark of’ veneration. : 

* The karenj is a plant producing a small seed, probably like the coriander seed; which | the Persians 
mix with their bread. » m oon 

* Ater is five or six kos north of Jalalabad. 

© This is probably the river on which Kandi stands. <5 . 

7 Kameh lies to the east of the Cheghanserai river, at its junction with that of Kabul 


® That is, treat the corpse as thatof an infidel. 


ted 
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feristan, It is a. sort of sequestered corner, Grapes and fruits are extremely abun- 
dant, in this district ; and it produces a great quantity of wine, but in maki Saiey 
boil ity Tn the winter season they fatten a number of fowls, The inhabitants are 
wine-bibers, neyer pray, fear neither God nor man, and are heathenish in their 
Tn the hills of this district they have the pine, the jilguzeh,! the oak, and the mastick 
tree in abundance. The fir, pine, and oak trees grow beneath Nijrow, but are not 
met with higher up; they are among the trees of Hindustin. The people of this hill- 
country burn the fir instead of lamps 5. it gives light, and burns like a candle, It has 
a yery singular appearance. In the mountain districts of Nijrow, the flying-fox is 
found, It is an animal larger than a squirrel, with a kind of leathern web stretching 
between its fore and hind feet, like a bat’s wing. They frequently brought them to 
me. It is said that they can fly a bowshot from a higher tree to a lower one, I my- 
self have never seen them fly, but haye let one go beside a tree, which it quickly elung 
to and ascended ; and, when driven a\vay, expanded its wings like a bird, and came to 
the ground without injury. In these mountains is found the bird Lokheh,? which is 
also termed the Bikeliméin, or Camelion-bird, and which has, between its head and its 
tail, five or six different colours. It has a brilliant changeable colour, like the neek of 
a doye, and is larger than the beautiful partridge, named Kibk-i-durri. It is probable 
that this bird is that which in Hindustan passes for the Kibk-i-durri. ‘The people of 
the country relate a singular circumstance concerning it. In the winter season these 
birds come down to the skirts of the hills; and, if in their flight they happen to pass 
oyer a vineyard, they are no longer able to fly, and are caught.’ In Nijrow there is 
also a species of rat, which is named the musk-rat, and has the scent of musk, but I 
have not seen it, 0 ” beiieil : 
Penjhir’ is another Tuman. It lies upon the road, and is in the immediate vicinity Pesjhir. 
of Kaferistan. The thoroughfare and inroads of the robbers of Kaferistan are through 
Penjhir. In consequence of their vicinity to the Kafers, the inhabitants of this district 
are happy to pay them a fixed contribution, Since I last invaded Hindu: stdin, and sub- 
dued it, the Kafers have descended into Panjhir, and.retumnedy after: sloying.s great 
of people, and committing extensive ravages. te yr ar A 
ing is Sis Tuman, Aerap Ghirbend.’ In this country they call a steep ill Girbend. 
pass Lend ; and as they cross oyer to Ghar by this pass, the district, from that eireum- 
stance, has acquired the name of Ghiirbend. The Hazaras have got omens 5 


1 The Jilgizeh, as has already been remarked, is a kind of pine, which has cones larger than arti- 
chokes, containing seeds resembling pistachio nuts: ' 

: hens say voy in tld of some elds ness. Whishy sen hese wld gs which, i the winter Ay 
in great flocks to the lakes and rivers unfrozen in the southern parts, to the great amazem sei 


i or ne, nd Rt ene om srl ote 
Se i entld ines fig th Sat ie mana yn so omnan in Hindi in hea 
Ne ea ae eee ae Se ape Of the Pajsit river, ove Rerwan, 
ors les of Kabul; ite river rans into the Baran. 
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tops of its valleys. It contains a few villages, but yields little revenue. It is said, that 
on the mountains of Ghfrbend there are mines of silver and of lapis-lazuli. On the 
skirts of the hills there are some districts; in the upper part are Miteh, Kacheh, and 
Perwin; and lower down are twelve or thirteen villages. All of them abound in 
fruits, and their wines come from this tract; the strongest wine comes from KhwAjeh- 
Khin-Said. As all these villages lie on the skirts of the mountain, or on the moun- 
tain itself, although they pay something as revenue, yet they are not regularly rated in 
the revenue rolls. Lower down than these villages, along the skirts of the mountains, 
and between them and the river Baran, lie two detached spots of level ground; the 
one called the Gireh-e-Tazian, the other the Desht-e-Sheikh.' In the warm season they 
are covered with the chehin-taleh grass in a very beautiful manner, and the Aimiks 
and Tarks resort to them. In the skirts of these mountains the ground is richly di- 
yersified by various kinds of tulips. I once directed them to be counted, and they 

. brought in thirty-two or thirty-three different sorts of tulips. There is one species 
which has a scent in some degree like the rose, and which I termed /aleh-gul-bii (the 
rose-scented tulip). This species is found only in the Desht-e-Sheikh (the Sheikh’s 
plain), in a small spot of ground, and nowhere else. In the skirts of the same hills, 
below Perwan, is produced the laleh-sed-berg? (or hundred-leaved tulip), which is like- 
wise found only in one narrow spot of ground, as we emerge from the straits of Ghir- 
bend. Between these two plains there is a small hill, on which there is a line of sandy 
sround, reaching from flie top to the bottom of the hill. They called it Khwdjeh-reg- 
rewans They say that in the summer season the sound of drums and nagarets issues 
from this sand. 

There are a number of other districts belonging to Kabul. On the south-west of 
Kabul, is a high snowy* mountain, on which the snow of one year generally falls on the 
snow of another. It happens very rarely that the old snow has disappeared before the 
new falls, When the ice-houses of Kabul are exhausted, they fetch ice from this moun- 
tain to cool their water. It is three farsangs °fyom Kabul. This hill and that of Ba- 
miin are both exceedingly lofty. The Hirmend,’ the Sind, the Doghabeh of Kundez, 
and the river of Balkh, all take their rise in this mountain ; and it is said, that in the 
same day a person may drink from the streams of all these four rivers. The districts 
which I mentioned are chiefly on the skirts of this mountain. Their gardens are mUu- 
merous, and their grapes, as well as every other kind of fruit, abundant. Among these 
villages there are none to be compared with IstAlif and Isterghach,’ which were term- 


1 The Arab’s encampment, and the Sheikh's plain. 2 This is the double poppy- 

3 i.e, Khwajeh moying-sand. 

4 By this high snowy mountain, Baber evidently means the Kohi Baba, which, by an inaccuracy \P 
the points of the compass not unusual with him, he places S.W. of Kabul, instead of N.W. The Hel- 
mend and river of Kabul both rise there. ‘The river of Balkh rises in the N.W.- of the same mountain, 
The river of Ribak, and the Sarkhrid, which descends by Kundez, rise at no great distance. 

* Twelve miles. 

6 The Hirmend, Helmand, or Helbend, which rises to the west of the mountains not far from Kabul, 
after passing Girisk, falls into the lake of Sistfin ; the Sind, I presume, is the Kabul or the Gharbend 
river, which finally falls into the Sind. ‘The other two fall into the Amu, or Jeihun, which discharge 
itself into the sea of Aral. i) 

7 ‘These districts lie on the river of Karabagh, north-west of Kabul. It falls into the Baran. 
chach is now termed Sirghach by the Afghans. Pemgham is called Peghman. 
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" by Ulugh Beg Mirza, Khorasfin and Samarkand. Pemghan is also within the range 
Senne ite ae though it cannot be compared with those jast mentioned, “ra 
aS Feat Mats rg i lis all comparison superior to them in respect to cli-_ 
aiethine thee aaah ‘ Tila! ue always keeps its snow. Few quarters possess a 
a Bicilbaa dn “a : enh ; y: me a runs through it, and on either side of it 
caine tt; ee ue fe tee pk wl 2 sa oad is 80 cold, that there is no need of 
ante are Galant ates i ae a A : roe is a garden, called Bagh-e-Kilan 
garden to the proprietor and eee “ae P aeh i ape 
the garden are large dl beautiful ‘6 adin a Se eae a 
Bie art iaanll vert A nos pgs ing p) jane-trees, under the shade of which 
© a 2 spots finely sheltered. A perennial stream, large enough to turn 
a mill, runs through the garden; and on its banks are planted planes and other trees. 
Formerly this stream flowed in a winding and crooked course, but I ordered its course 
to be altered according to a regular plan, which added greatly to the beauty of the- 
place. Lower down than these villages, and about a kos or a kos and a half above the 
level plain, on the lower skirts of the hills, is a fountain, named Khwajeh-seh-yaran 
(Khwajeh three-friends), around which there are three species of trees; above the 
fountain are many beautiful plane-trees, which yield a pleasant shade. On the two 
sides of the fountain, on small eminences at the bottom of the hills, there are a num- 
ber of oak-trees ;° except on these two spots where there are groves of oak, there is 
not an oak to be met with on the hills to the west of Kabul. In front of this fountain, 
towards the plain, there are many spots, covered with the flowery Arghwan* tree, and 
besides these Arghwan plots, there are none else in the whole country. It is said that 
these three kinds of trees were bestowed on it by the power of these three holy men, be- 
loved of God; and that this is the origin of the name Seyaran.’ Tdirected this fountain 
to be built round with stone, and formed a cistern of lime and mortar ten gez* by ten. 
On the four sides of the fountain, a fine level platform for resting, was constructed on 
a yery neat plan. At the time when the Arghwan flowers begin to blow, I do not 
know that any place in the world is to be compared to it. The yellow Arghwan is 
here very abundant, and the yellow Arghwan’s blossom mingles with the red. On the 
south-west of this fountain there is a valley, in which is a rivulet, containing half as 
much water as would suffice to turn a mill. This rivulet I confined within artificial 
banks, and caused a channel to be dug for it over one of the heights on the south-west 
of Seyarin. On the top of this height I formed a circular platform for sitting on. 
The date of my forming this rivulet was found in the words, Jé¢ Khish' (a charming 
stream). ? 


1 The four tippahs, or districts, now dependant on Kabul, are Pemghin, or Peghman, Kohdimen, 
Batkhak, and Logar- 

2 This Ulugh Beg Mirza was the paternal uncle of Baber. - : 3 ‘Belit. 

4 The name Arghwan is generally applied to the anemone ; but in Afghanistan it is given to a Dbeau- 

«ful flowering shrub, which grows nearly the size of a tree. - 

ae aan “A note ei ee of Mr Elphinstone’s Turki copy informs us, that these three 
friends were Khwijeh Moudud-e-Chesti, Khawajeh Khawend Said, and Khwajeh Rag-rewan. 

© Upwards of twenty feet square. 3 

7 ‘The numerical letters of these words give 925. 


T 


Logar. 


Ghazni. 


ed by elegant parterres. 
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Lohuger'! is another Tuman, the largest town of which is Cherkh. Moulana Yakuh.: 
on whom be merey, was of Cherkh; the Milla-zideh Mulla Osman is also Gon 
Cherkh. Sejaéwend’ is also one of the towns of Lohuger, whence are Khwajeh Ahmed 
and Khwajeh Yunis. Cherkh has numerous gardens, but there are none in any of the 
other villages of Lohuger. The men are Aughdn-Shal, a term well known in Kabul: 
it is probable, that the phrase Afyhdn-Shaar (or Afghanlike) has been converted into 
Aughén-Shil. 

There is also the country of Ghazni,‘ which is often denominated a Taman. Ghazni 
was the capital of Subaktegin, of Sultan Mahmid, and of the dynasty sprung from 
them. Many call it Ghaznein. This was also the capital of Shehab-ed-din Ghuri, 
who, in the Tabkdt-e-Naseri, and many of the histories of Hind, is called Moezzeddin, 
It is situated in the third climate. It is also named Zabul, and it is to this country 
that the term Zabulistan relates ; many include Kandahar in Zabulistin. It lies to 
the west of Kabul,® at the distance of fourteen farsangs. A person setting out from 
Ghazni at early dawn, may reach Kabul between noonday and afternoon prayers. 
Adinapfir is only thirteen farsangs’ distant; but, from the badness of the road, it is 
never travelled in one day. Ghazni is a country of small extent. Its river® may be 
large enough to drive four or five mills. The city of Ghazni, and four or or five other 





districts, are supplied from this river, while as many more are fertilized by subterra- 
neous* water-courses. The grapes of Ghazni are superior to those of Kabul, and its 
melons more abundant. Its apples too are excellent, and are carried into Hindostan. 
Cultivation is carried on with great difficulty and labour, and whatever ground is cul- 
tivated is obliged to have a new dressing of mould every year ; but the produce of the 
crops exceeds that of Kabul. The madder is chiefly cultivated here, and is carried 
oyer all Hindostan. It is the most profitable crop in this district. The inhabitants 
of the open country are Hazaras and Afghans. Ghazni is a cheap place compared 
with Kabul. The inhabitants are Moslems of. the sect of Hanifah, and orthodox in 
their faith. Many of them fast for three months! in the year, and their wives and 
children live in a correct and sequestered manner. Milla Abdul Rahman was one 
of the eminent men of Ghazni. He was‘a man of learning, and always taught a class. 
He was a holy, pious, and virtuous person. He took his departure from this world 
the same year with Nasir Mirza. The tomb of Sultan Mahmid is in one of the sub- 
urbs of Ghazni, which, from that circumstance, is termed Rozeh.!! The best grapes 
in Ghazni are from Rozeh. The tombs of his descendants, Sulten Mfsafid and Sul- 
tan Ibrahim, are in Ghazni. There are many holy tombs at that city. In the year 


: Lohgar, or Loger, is situated S.E. from Kabul about seventeen miles. 
2 Now called Cherkh Beraki. * Sejawan lies between Cherkh and Speiga. 


* This country is famous in history as the seat of government of Sultan Mahmiad Ghaznevi, and of 
the Ghaznevi dynasty. 


° Ghazni is rather south than west of Kabul. 4 

° Fifty-six miles. 7 Fifty-two miles. 

® The river of Ghazni runs north to Lohger, and joins the Kabul river. Kariz. 

+ Some very pious Musulmans fast all the months of Rejeb, Shaban, and Ramzan. The Muhammedan 
fasts only by day. ‘The night is often given to feasting. 

U The garden. The tombs of the more eminent Musulmans are generally in gardens, and surround- 


* . 
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in which I took K&bul, after ravaging Kohat, the plain of Banu, and Afghanistan 
with great slaughter, I proceeded by Duki, and having come on to Ghazni, along the 
banks of Ab-istideh,' I was told, that in one of the villages of Ghazni, there was a 
mausoleum, in which the tomb moved itself whenever the benediction on the Prophe' 
was pronounced over it. I went and viewed it, and there certainly seemed to be a 
motion of the tomb. In the end, however, I discovered that the whole was an im- 
posture, practised by the attendants of the mausoleum. They had erected over the 
tomb a kind of scaffolding ; contrived that it could be set in motion when any of them 
stood upon it, so that a looker-on imagined that it was the tomb that had moved ; just 
as to a person sailing in a boat, it is the bank which appears to be in motion, T 
directed the persons who attended the tomb to come down from the seaffolding ; after 
which, let them pronounce as many benedictions as they would, no motion whatever 
took place. I ordered the scaffolding to be removed, and a dome to be erected over 
the tomb, and strictly enjoined the servants of the tomb not to dare to repeat this 






imposture. 

Ghazni is but a poor, mean place, and I have always wondered how its princes, who 
possessed also Hindustan and Khorasan, could have chosen such a wretched country for 
the seat of their government, in preference to Khorasin. In the time of the Sultan, 
there were three or four mounds for collecting water.” One of these, which is o! 
great dimensions, was formed by the Sultan of Ghazni, on the river of Ghazni, about 
three farsangs up the river, on the north-west of the town. The height of this mound 
is about forty or fifty gez,° and its length may be about three hundred gent The 
water is here ‘collected, and drawn off according as it is wanted for cultivation, Ala- 
eddin Jehanséz* Ghuri, when he subdued this country, broke down the mound, burn- 
ed and destroyed many of the tombs of the royal family of the Sultan, pcre ae 
burned the city of Ghazni, and plundered and massacred the inhabitants. ns| ort, 
there was no act of desolation and destruction from which he mam re sinee 
that time, the mound had remained in a state of ruin. In the year® in which Len 
quered Hindustan, I sent by Khwajeh Kiln a sum of money ani the erat ' ad 
building it, and T entertain hopes that, by the marcy, of me 5 on, zh oe 3 
more be repaired. Another mound is that of Sakhen, vahic ont + at 
Ghazni at the distance of three or four farsangs? from that city, 1 a i ade 
been in a state of ruin, and is not reparable. Another mound is that of Sirdeh,’ 


whieh is in good repair. Some books mention, that in Ghazni there isa oe ’ 
into which, if any filth or ordure be thrown, immediately there rises a tempes| 7 









be . 

1 Ab-istadeh, a lake south from Ghazni. ‘ uy 
2 a Ho RiWY ratitestie success of cultivation depends chiefly on a nny idee phir 
dam up the bottoms of narrow valleys, or of low meadows, sO as as nee See eine 
whence it is afterwards distributed for the supply of the Gls ees nnn 
are sometimes several miles in circumference, Se ernie feet sie as 1 

5 Bi hundred feet. — ‘Six hund, oe eae ruaetias 

5 sees iia burner or desolator of the world, He is said to have got this mame from his h re 
massacre at Ghazni. wee * & aes 

6 AL. 932,—A.D. 1525- . 

8 Sirdeh lies S.E. from Ghazni. 


Arsenio! 





“a mpwelve or sixteen miles ~ 


Zirmet. 


Férmul. 


Bangash. 


Alah-sai. 
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hurricane, with snow and rain. I have seen in another history, that, when the Raj 
of Hind besieged Subaktegin in Ghazni, Subaktegin ordered dead flesh and other im- 
purities to be thrown into this fountain, when there instantly arose a tempest and hurri- 
cane, with rain and snow, and by this device he drove away the enemy.’ I made strict 
inquiry in Ghazni for this well, but nobody could give me the slightest information 
about it. In these countries, Ghazni and Khwarizm are celebrated for their cold, in 
the same manner as Sultaniah and Tabriz are in the Traks and Azerbaijan. 

Another Tuman is that of Zirmet,? which lies on the south of Kabul, and south- 
east of Ghazni. It is distant twelve or thirteen farsangs from Kabul, and seven or 
eight from Ghazni.’ It contains seven or eight districts or villages, and the residence 
of the Daragha is at Gerdez. In the walled town of Gerdez, the greater part of the 
houses are three or four stories in height. Gerdez is of considerable strength ; and 
when the inhabitants were in a state of hostility to Nasir Mirza, oecasioned the Mirza 
no small trouble. The inhabitants of Zirmet are Aughdn-shdl (Afghans in their man- 
ners). They apply to agriculture, and the re ing of corn, but not to orchards or gar- 
dening. On the south of this Tuman, there is a mountain which is termed the Hill 





of Turkestan ;* on the skirts of which, on a rising ground, is a fountain, near which 
is the tomb of Sheikh Muhammed Muselman. 

Another Tuman is that of Férmul,° which is of small extent, and little importance ; 
but its apples are tolerable, and they are carried even to Milt&én and Hindustan. The 
Sheikh-zadehs (descendants of Sheikhs), who were treated with such distinguished 
favour in Hindustéin during the time of the Afghans, were all of Férmul, and de- 
scended of Sheikh Muhammud Muselman. 

Bangash® is another Tuman. It is entirely surrounded by hills inhabited by Af- 
ghan robbers, such as the Khugifni, the Khirilchi, the Biri, and the Linder, who, 
lying out of the way, do not willingly pay taxes. Being oceupied by many affairs of 
superior importance, such as the conquest of Kandahar, Balkh, Badakhshan, and Hin- 
dustan, I never found leisure to apply myself to the settlement of Bangash. But if 
Almighty God prosper my wishes, my first moments of leisure shall be devoted to the 
settlement of that district, and of its plundering neighbours. 

One of the Baltiks of Kabul is Alah-sai,7 which lies two or three farsangs to the 
east of Nijrow, from which you advance in a straight level direction towards Alah-sai. 
On reaching a place named Kérah, you proceed by a small kotal, or hill-pass, towards 
Alah-sai. In this quarter, the space between the warm climate (Germsil) and the 
cold (Serdsil) is merely the extent of this hill-pass of Kérah. By this hill-pass, at 
the beginning of the spring, the birds take their flight from the one to the other. The 


1 Baber has here reversed the situation of Subaktegin and the Hindu Raja. Subaktegin besieged the 
Raja, and, after being repelled, was informed in a vision of the quality of the well.—Leyden. 

2 Ziirmet lies east of Ghazni, on the sources of the Khiiram riyer. 

® That is 48 or 52 miles from Kabul, and 28 or 32 miles from Ghazni. 

4 Leyden reads Barkestan. 

® Férmul lies S.E. from Ghazni, and, as has been already remarked, is probably Urghtn. 

© Bangash occupies the lower grounds from Gerdez to Kohat. 

7 Alah-sai, now called Tugow. Baber reckons it in the Germsil. The great difference of climate, 
however, takes place farther east, between Alisheng and Uzbin. : 
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people of Pachghan, a place dependent on Nijrow, catch a great number of birds in 
their passage. In the ascent of the pass, they build from distance to distance cots of 
stone, in which the fowlers sit and conceal themselves. They fasten one side of. 1 net 
strongly, at the distance of five or six gez3;! one side of it is fixed down to the ground 
by stones, the other end, as far as half its length, three or four gez,* they fix toa 
stick, one end of which is held by the fowler, who is concealed, and sits on the watch, 
looking through holes left in the cot for the purpose, and waiting for the approach of 
As soon as the birds come close up, he elevates one end of the 
net, and they rush into it by their own impulse. By this device, they take a great 
quantity of fowl; they boast, that sometimes they take such a number, that they have 
not time to kill them in the mode commanded by the law.’ In this country, the 
\-sii are famous: for, although they are not very excellent, yet 
there are none better in the country. They carry them all to Hindustan, Its grapes 
The wines of Alah-sii are not stronger, but are pleasanter than _ 
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yomegranates of Alat 
i £ 
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mastick, but the grass is by no means equal to that of the hill country just mentioned. 
It is abundant enough, and likewise tall enough, but good for nothing, and not kindly 
either for horses or sheep. Though these mountains are not nearly so elevated as 
those that compose the other hill-eountry, and appear diminutive in comparison, yet 
they are singularly hard hills; there are indeed slopes and hillocks which have 





L 
smooth, level surface; yet hillocks and hills are equally hard, ave covered with rocks, 
and inaccessible to horses. In these mountains there are many of the birds and ani- 
mals of Hindustin, such as the parrot, the sharok, the peacock, the lokheh, the ape, 
the nil-gau, and the koteh-pAi (short-foot), and besides these, many other kinds of 
birds and animals, exceeding in number what I have heard of even in Hindustin, 

The mountainous country which lies to the west is composed of the hills that form 
the valley of Zindén,' the vale of Saf, with Gurzewan and Gharjestin, which hills are 
all of the same description. Their grazing grounds are all in the valleys; the hills, or 
hillocks, have not a single handful of grass such as is to be found on the mountains to 
the north, nor do they even abound much with the Archeh pine. The grass in the 
grazing grounds is very fit for both horses and sheep. Above these hills, the whole 
country is good riding ground, and level, and there all the culti vated ground lies. 
The deer are very numerous in these mountains. The courses of the streams are ge- 
nerally profound glens, often quite perpendicular, and incapable of being descended. 
It is a singular circumstance, that, while in all other mountainous tracts, the strengths, 
and steep and rugged places, are at the top of the hills, in these mountains the strong 
places are all towards the bottom. The hill-countries of Ghar, Karbfi,® and Hazara, 
are all of the kind that has been described. Their pasture-grass is in the valleys and 
plains. They have few trees, and even the Avcheh pine does not grow in them. The 
grass is nutritive to horses and sheep. The deer are numerous; and the rugged and 
precipitous places, and strengths of these hills, are also near the bottom. 

This hill-country, however, bears no resemblance to the hill-countries of Khwajeh 
Ismael, Desht,® Duki, and Afghanistan, which have all an uniformity of aspect, being 
very low, having little grass, bad water, and not a tree, and which are an ugly and 
worthless country. At the same time, the mountains are worthy of the men; as the 
proverb says, “ A narrow place is large to the narrow-minded.” There are perhaps 
seareely in the whole world such dismal-looking hill-countries as these. 

In K4bul, although the cold is intense, and much snow falls in winter, yet there is 
plenty of firewood, and near at hand. They can go and fetch it in one day. The fuel 


! his valley seems to run east and west, or north-east and south-west, across the road from Sarbagh 
to Eibak. The Dereh-siif, often mentioned by the Arabian writers, seems to lie west of Bamian ; Gur- 
zewan stretches west from the river of Balkh, north of Charkend, to the head of the Murghab. Ghar- 
jistéin seems to have had Herat on the west, Purra on the south, and Ghour on the east—=dines de 
? Orient, vol. I. p. 325. It must, therefore, have corresponded with Sihabend and the Firozkohi, perhaps 
including part of the Jemshedi country. In a passage of Ebn Haukal, p. 327, the learned De Sacy pro- 
poses to read Isferdin, for Esferdr. Perhaps it would offer less violence to the text to read Isfezdr, 
which differs from the latter word only by one diacritical point. Isfezar is the tract of country lying 
between Herat and Furra, to the south of Sebzar. 

2 In my Persian MS. it is sometimes called Gaznu, sometimes Karnid. A 

8 Desht is Daman; Dukiis the Hindki fora hill. Baber always uses it for the south-eastern hills of 
Afghanistan, . 
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consists chiefly of mastick, oak, bitter almond, and the kerkend. ‘The best of these is 
the mastick, which burns with a bright light, and has also a sweet perfume; ii fe at 
its heat long, and burns even when green. The oak,! too, is an excellent firewood, 
though it burns with a duller light; yet it affords much heat and light ; its emb 
last a long time, and it yields a pleasant smell in burning. It has one singular pro- 
perty; if its green branches and leaves are set fire to, they blaze up and burn from ‘ 
the bottom to the top briskly and with a erackling noise, and catch fire all at once. 
Tt is a fine sight to see this tree burn. The bitter almond is the most abundant and 
common of all, but it does not last. The kerkend is a low, prickly thorn, that 
burns alike whether green or dry; it constitutes the only fuel of the inhabitants of 
Ghazni, rr 
The different districts of Kabul lie amid mountains Which extend like so many Animals. 
mounds, with the vales and level plains expanding between them. The greater part 
of the villages and population is found on these intermediate spaces. Deer’ and game 
are scarce. In the autumn and spring, the red deer, which is the arkarghalcheh, al- 
ways has a stated track which it follows, in going from its winter to its summer range. 
Those who are fond of hunting, and who have hounds, preoceupy this track, and, re- ‘d 
maining on the watch, catch the deer. The red deer® and wild ass * are also found 
near the Surkhab,‘ and little Kabul, bat the white deer is never found there. hh ; 
Ghazni, they have both the white deer and wild ass, and the white deer is seldom to 
be met with so plump as near Ghazni. In the spring there are many hunting grounds — 
in Kabul. The great passage of the fowls and animals is by the banks of the river 
Baran, for that river is enclosed by mountains both on the east and west. Right op- oa 
posite to this spot, that is, by the banks of the river Baran, is the grand pass up Hin- 
dakish, and there is no pass but itself in this vicinity. On that account all the game 
ascend the mountain by this route. If there be wind, or if any clouds rest on the pass _ 
up Hindakish, the birds are unable to ascend it, and they all alight in ‘the vale of 
Baran, when multitudes of them are taken by the people of the neighbourhood. 
About the close of the winter, the banks of the river Baran are frequented by multi- 
tudes of water-fowl, which are extremely fat. The cranes, the karkareh (or begla i 
heron), and the larger game, afterwards arrive in innumerable flocks, and are seen im 
immense quantities. On the banks of the river Baran, great numbers of beter 
caught in springes, which they make for that purpose, as well as sence t e 0 
heron, and the khawasil. This last-mentioned fowl is rare. The mode o fed = ‘ ese 
fowls is as follows: They spin a thin sliding springe, about an arrow’s flight ae 
and to the one end of this cord fix a double-pointed arrows, while on the other end of © 
it they fasten a cross handle of horn. They then take a stick, a the ie s 
wrist, and a span in length, and commencing at the arrow, win ee e a Be een 
all wound on, after which they make fast the horn handle, and pull out “ : 
the thickness of the wrist, on which the cord had been wound; the cord 











ua ees 

4 ‘et e sckly leaves, from which 

1 The belit (quereus beloot) i a kind of oak, and bears acorns, but has xi Te 
circumstance it is probably here cor founded withithe.bolly reper eyes ei 


4 kh. ee as, “ . 
i nism ae Surkhab which rises in Sefid-koh, and joins the Kabul river. 
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wwound up and hollow. Taking a firm hold of the horn handle, they throw the dart 
having the cord attached to it, at any fowl that comes near. If it falls on the neck or 
wings of the bird it twists round it, and brings it down. All the people on the Baran 
catch birds in this manner; but this mode of fowling is extremely difficult and un- 
pleasant, as it must be practised on dark and rainy nights, for on such nights, for fear of 
the ravenous animals and beasts of prey, they fly about constantly all night long, never 
resting till the morning ; and at such times they fly low. In the dark nights they keep 
flying over the running water, as it appears bright and white, and it is at such times 
when, from fear, they fly up and down above the streams all night long, that the 
fowlers cast their cords. One night I threw the cord many times, but at last it sever- 
ed and the bird escaped ; next morning, however, they brought in both the bird and 
the severed cord twisted round it. In this manner the people of the Baran catch great 
numbers of herons. The hi/ki-say* are of the heron’s feathers. These plumes, or kilki- 
saj, are one of the commodities carried into Irak and Khorasiin from Kabul. There 
is a body of slave fowlers,? whose trade and occupation is to act as fowlers ; they may 
consist of about two hundred or three hundred houses. One of the family of Taimur 
Beg® first caused them to be brought from the neighbourhood of Multan. They haye 
constructed tanks, and bending down the branches of trees, have placed nets over the 
tanks ; in this way they take every species of bird. These, however, are not the only 
persons who practise fowling, for all the inhabitants along the river Baran, are ex- 
tremely skilful in throwing the cord, in laying nets, and in every other deyice for 
taking fowl; and they take birds of every description. . 

In the same season the migration of the fish takes place in the river Baran; they 
first of all take great quantities of them by the net, and by erecting gratings. In the 
autumn season, when the plant named kfilan kferfighi (or wild-ass’s-tail) has come 
out, reached maturity, flowered and seeded, they take ten or twelve loads of it, and 
twenty or thirty loads of the plant named gok-shibak, and having brought them to the 
banks of the river, shred them down and throw them into the stream; the instant that 
the plants touch the water the fishes become intoxicated, and they begin to catch 
them, Farther down the river they construct gratings, in a convenient place, in the 
following manner :—They take twigs of the tal tree, of the thickness of one’s finger, 
and weave them into open gratings, lattice-wise; this lattice-work they place under a 
water-fall, where there is a hollow, and lay heaps of stones all around it, so that the 
water rushes through the wicker-work with a loud noise, and runs off below, while 
the fish that come down the stream are borne along and retained by the wicker-work 
above; and thus the fishes that have been intoxicated, while they come in numbers 
floating down the current, are taken within these gratings. They catch great quan- 
tities of fish in this manner, in the rivers of Gul-behar, Perwan, and Istalif.® 

There is another singular way in which they catch fish in Lamghanat during the 


1 Plumes worn on the cap, or turban, on great occasions. 
2 Gholaman-etsiad ; slave, or royal fowlers. 3 Tamerlane. i 
pet chich, or gratings, are frames of open basket-work, which allow the water to pass, but retain the 
fis) ‘ 
© These rivers all run into the Baran, 
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winter. In places where the water falls from a height, they dig out hollow pits of 
about the size of a house, and laying them with stones in the form of the lower ' part of 

a cooking furnace, they heap on stones above the pits, leaving only one passage for 

the water to descend; and they pile the stones up in such a manner, that, except by 

this single passage, there is no other for any fish either to come or go. The water of 

the stream finds its way throagh these stones that have been heaped on, so that this” ; 
contrivance answers the purpose of a fish pool. In winter, whenever fish are required, 

they open one of these pits, and take out forty or fifty fishes at a time, In some con- “ny 
venient place of the pit an opening is formed, and excepting at that outlet, all the 

sides of it are secured with rice straw, over which stones are piled up. At the open- 

ing they fasten a kind of wicker-work like a net, the two extremities of which are con- , 
tracted and brought near each other. In the middle of this first wicker-net they fix 
another piece of wicker net-work, in such a way that the mouth of this last may cor- 
respond with that of the other, but its whole length be only about half of that of the 

one first mentioned. They make the mouth of this inner net-work yery narrow. 
Whatever enters it must pass into the larger wicker-net, the lower part of which is so 
constructed that no fish can escape back. The lower part of the mouth of the inner 
wicker-net is so formed that, when fish have once entered the upper part, they must 
proceed one by one down to the lower part of its mouth. The sharpened sticks form- 

ing the lower part of the mouth are brought close together. Whatever passes this 
mouth comes into the larger wicker-net, the lower passage of which is strongly secured, 

so that the fish cannot escape; and should it turn and attempt to swim back, it cannot 

get up, in consequence of the sharpened prongs that form the lower mouth of the small 

inner wicker-net. Every time that they bring these nets, they fasten them in the water 

course of the fish-pool, and then take off the covering of the fish-pool, leaving all its 

sides secured by the rice-straw. Whatever they can lay hold of in the hollow pit they 

seize, while every fish that attempts to escape by the only issue left, a i ane 

jnto the wicker-net that has been mentioned, and is taken there. This mode of catch- 

i ever saw practised elsewhere. ae Ue Sli 

mae Sie the taking of Kabul, Mokim requested permission ome Mokim 
Kandahar ; and, as had been settled by the capitan ec ee aie leave Ri 
= fe inert ee ee a ‘Tahal Beat those Begs only paver di 
After his departure I partitione ; ; se T-gave.tadehan- wae 
wn yn re ih Dos 

irza 5 uman of Na 3 

ee "3 eghinsertiiyT set to Nasir Mirza. Those Begs and young officers who 
had followed me in my expeditions and dangers, 


{ rewarded ; giving to one of them a 
yillage, to another an estate in land, but to none o! 


f them did I give the government 0 
a district. Nor was this the sole occasion in which I acted in this manner 3 but uni- 
formly, whenever the Most High 


God prospered my undertakings, I alwayarogerded 
: i were strangers and guests, In te 
d for those Begs and soldiers who a : PRR De 
f SE a angle scitnads to the Baberians, and those who were of Andejan 
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with favouring none but my own Baberians and the Andejanians. There is a pro- 
verb, 


«* What is it enemies will not say ? 

What is it dreams will not display ? 
(Persian.) The gates of a city yott may shut ; 

You cannot shut the mouth of an enemy. 


As many Ils and Uluses had come to me from Hissir, Samarkand, and Kundez, it 


on Kabul, appeared advisable, as Kabul was a confined country, and to be governed by the 
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sword, not the pen,' and incapable of supplying a contribution in money suflicient for 
all my people, that a levy of corn should be made and given to the wives, families, 
and followers of the Ils and Uluses, to enable them to proceed with us in our wars and 
expeditions. It was therefore determined to raise thirty thousand loads of grain,’ 
from Kabul, Ghazni, and their dependencies. As I was at that time very imperfectly 
acquainted with the revenues and resources of KAbul, the amount was excessive, and 
the country suffered extremely. 

It was at this time that I invented a kind of writing called the Baberi hand. 

I had imposed a large contribution of horses and sheep on the Sultan Masatidi 
Haziras, and sent collectors to receive it. In a few days I heard from them that the 
Haziras* refused to pay, and were in a state of rebellion. Several times before, they 
had been guilty of depredations on the roads of Ghazni and Gerdéz.4 On these ae-~ 
counts I took the field for the purpose of falling on them by surprise ; and having ad- 
vanced by way of Meidan, we cleared the pass of Nirkh® by night, and, by the time 
of morning prayers, fell upon the HazAras in the territory of Chatti, and beat them to 
our heart’s content. Returning thence by way of Sang-e-Surakh, Jehangir Mirza 
took leave to go to Ghazni, while I returted to Kabul. When I reached Kabul, Yar 
Hussain, the son of Deria Khan, came from Behreh ® to offer me his services, 

A few days afterwards, having mustered my army, and assembled the persons best 
acquainted with the situation of the country, I made particular inquiries regarding the 
state and condition of the different districts on every hand. Some advised that we 
should march against Desht ;7 others preferred Bangash; while others proposed to 
advance against Hindustan, It was at last determined in council to make an irrup- 
tion into Hindustan, 

Tn the month of Shab&n, when the sun was in Aquarius, I set out from Kabul to- 
wards Hindust&in; and proceeding by way of Bad&im-Cheshmeh and Jigdalik,® in six 
marches reached. Adinapfir. I had never before seen the Germsil (or countries. of 


1 Seifi, not qalmi. 
2 A Kherwar is generally one hundred man of Tabriz.—Leyden. Abul-Fazl says, that it is e 
40 Kaadahari, or 10 Hindustani mans.—Vol. IT. p- 158. It is about 700 pounds averdupois. 


® It is not clear where the Sultan Masatidi Hazaras lay ; but it must have been west or south-west of 
Kabul, among the hills. 


* Gerdéz lies upwards of 66 miles S.E. from Kabul. 

° Nirkh lies west of Kabul. Sang-Surakh is a common name. 

* Or Bhireh, on the Behat or Hydaspes, 7 Daman. 
* This is the straight road to PeshAwer and Attok, from Kabul. 
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warm temperature), nor the country of Hindustan. Immediately on reaching them, 
I beheld a new world. The grass was different, the trees different, the wild animals 
of a different sort, the birds of a different plumage, the manners and customs of the 
Us and Uluses (the wandering tribes) of a different kind.! I was struck with astonish- 
ment, and indeed there was room for wonder. Af 

Nasir Mirza, who, a little*before, had come to his government, now waited upon 
me at Adinapfir. As the Aimaks of that neighbourhood, with their followers, had 
moved down with all their families into Lamghanat, for the purpose of wintering 
there, I halted a day or two in that vicinity, till I was joined by them and the troops 
that were behind ; and then taking them along with me, I went on to Kish-Giambez,? 
lower down than Jfi-Shihi, Nasir Mirza having made some provision for his de- 
pendants and followers from the country under his government, staid behind by per- 
mission at Kfish-Gimbez, promising to follow in two or three days, 

Marching from Kiish-Giimbez, when we halted at Germ-cheshmeh,* they brought 
me one Pekhi,® a head man of the Gagianis, who had been used to accompany the 
caravans. I carried on Pekhi along with me, in order to have the benefit of his in- 
formation concerning the road and the country. In one or two marches T passed Khei- Lacon 
ber, and encamped at Jam.’ I had heard of the fame of Girh-Katri,? whieh isjone Caer 
the holy places of the Jogis of the Hindis, who come from great nates to cut off eee 
their hair and shaye their beards at this Girh-Katri. As soon as I reached Jam, I 
immediately rode out to visit Bekram.® I saw its stupendous tree, and surveyed the 
country. Our guide was Malek Bu-said Kamari. Although we asked particularly for 
Giarh-Katri, he did not show us where it was; but just pe had reburinietly and bee 
close upon the camp, he said to Khwajeh Muhammed Amin that Gorh-Katri was ¢| oa 
upon Bekram, bat that he did not mention it, for fear of being obliged to go aed i 
narrow caverns and dangerous recesses. The Khwajeh exclaiming peer wa not 
perfidious rogue, immediately repeated sie ak ye but as the day was ea ly 

ay long, I could not go back to visit it. ; a A 
pts =e 1a held @ consultation about passing the river Sind, and Mag on 
should direct my course. Baki Cheghaniani advised that, instead 2 ae a iar aha 
we should proceed against a place called Kohat, which lay at the 2 a 
f inhabitants were very numerous and very wealthy; and he pro- 
ee an had stated. I had never even heard 
duced some Kabul men, who confirmed what he had s 5 


in an opposite direction, was sensible of a similar change. 
S th iles to the eastward of Gundamouck, crossed a small eee mae ae ie fA 
sane She air, hitherto hot, had assumed at this place a sudden coll Hi tis wer 
south: fy ther, but, agreeably to the observation of fone erg peat ae ec prac 
ean Th 4 hortness of our stay would not permit an inquiry into the cau pote nt a ina 
son ayy cr, ho Bra a 
* Vol. II. p. 68, second edition. 3 pl 
sino of the proumlveciilie iigicirat the Soon ree + 
2 The Bird’s Dome, 3 The royal or chi i sprin i 


: ‘ueasent 
& Probably so called from the town of Muhammed Pekh, afterwards mention ee 


i Pi ii 2 of the 
© Now Jamrid, printed Timrood in Forster by an error press. 


7 Giirh-Katri is now the site of the grand Caravanserai at Peshawer. 


® Bekrim is now called Peshawer. See the Ayeen Akbari, vol. I. p. 165. 


1 Mr Forster, in travelling the same road, 
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the name of the place; but as my principal man, and the one who possessed most in 
fluence and authority in the army, had urged our marching against Kohat, and had 
eyen called in evidence to fortify his opinion, I gaye up my plan of crossing the river 
and invading Hindustan; and therefore, marching off from Jam, and crossing the 
Bareh,’ advanced up to Muhammed Pekh and Abani, and encamped not far from. 
them. 

At this time the Gagiani Afghans were in Peshdwer, and, from dread of my army, 
they had all drawn off to the skirts of the mountains. At this encampment, Khosrou 
Gagiani, one of the chief men of the Gagidnis, came and paid me his respects. I took 
him to accompany Pekhi, in order to have the benefit of their advice regarding the 
roads and the country. 

Marching from this station about midnight, and passing Muhammed Pekh at sun- 
rise, we fell upon and plundered Kohat® about luncheon-time,® and found a great 
many bullocks and buffaloes. We also made a great many Afghans prisoners; but 
the whole of these I sought out and released. In their houses immense quantities 
of grain were found. Our plundering parties pushed on as far as the river Sind, on 
the banks of which they staid all night, and next day came and rejoined me. The army, 
however, found none of the riches which Baki Cheghaniani had led us to expect ; 
and Baki was greatly ashamed of his expedition. 

Having tarried two days and two nights in Kohat, and called in our plundering 
detachments, we held a council to consider whither we should now bend our course ; 
and it was determined that we should ravage the lands of the Afghans in Banu and 
Bangash, and then return back by way of Naghz‘ and Fermul. Yar Hussain, the son 
of the Deria Khan, who had come and joined me in Kabul, and tendered his allegiance, 
requested that instructions might be issued to the Dilazaks, the Yfisuf-Zais, and Gagi- 
anis, to act under his orders, pledging himself that he would carry my power beyond 
the Sind. I granted him the authority which he required, and he took leave of me 
at Kohat. 

Taking our departure from Kohat, we marched up® towards Bangash, by the route 
of Hangu. Between Kohat and Hangu there lies a valley, with a high mountain on 
each side, through which the road passes. When in the course of our march we had 
reached this glen, the Afghans of Kohat and that quarter having collected, occupied 
the hills that overhang the glen on both sides, raised the war-shout, and made a loud 
celamour. Malek Bu-said Kamari, who was well acquainted with the whole of Afghan- 
istgn, was our guide. He told us that, a little farther on, there was a small hill on 
the right of the road, and that, if the Afghans. should pass from their mountain to that 
hill, which was detached, we might then surround them on all sides, and get hold of 
them. Almighty God accomplished our wishes. The Afghans having descended upon 
us, came and occupied that detached hill. I instantly dispatched a party of my men. 
to take possession of the neckof ground between the mountain and the hill. I ordered 


1 The river of Peshiwer. . 

® The valley of Kohat lies south-east from Jam. It is about twelve miles in diameter. 

% Eleven o’clock. 4 Or Naghr, i 
* The road from Kohat to Bangash is west by south. 
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the rest of the army to attack the hill on both sides, and, moving regularly forward, 
to punish them for their temerity. The moment my troops advanced upon them, the 
Afghans found that they could not stand their ground, and in an instant a hundred or 
a hundred and fifty of them were brought down; of these some were brought in. al 
but only the heads of the greater part of them. The Afghans, when they are reduced — 
to extremities in war, come into the presence of their enemy with grass between their 
teeth; being as much as to say, “ I am your ox.” This enstom! I first observed 
on the present occasion ; for the Afghans, when they could not maintain the contest, 
approached us with grass in their teeth. Orders were given for beheading auch of 
them as had been brought in alive, and a minaret? was erected of their heads at our 





next halting-place. 
On the morrow, I marched on and encamped at Hangu. The Afghans of that quar- 
ter had fortified a hill, or made it a sanger. I first heard the word sanger® on coming 
to Kabul. They call a detached piece of a hill strongly fortified asanger. The troops, 
immediately on coming up to the sanger, stormed and took it, and cut off a hundred or 
two hundred heads of the refractory Afghans, which they brought down along with 
b re also we erected a minaret of heads. aa" 
Some from Hangu, the second stage brought us to a place rk ee 
bottom of the upper Bangash. The soldiers set out to plunder the Afg! es. oe 
neighbourhood. Some of them, who had made an attack on a sanger, returned with- 
Peiidlthg from thence, and proceeding in a direction in which bi pew Reaches 
a = yer ‘ipi clivity 
one night, and on the day after reached a very precipitous de ys whe 
oy Seen dismount, and descended by a long and me pea oa eee 
neamped in Banu.‘ The soldiers, as well as the camels a raat 
Seuss in the steep desvent and the narrow defile; and the greater a 0 ete 
locks, which we had brought away as plunder in pene, pada be pecan 
down by the way. The common road was only a kos ue pie Behr = 
hich we were conducted was not a horse-road. As the cea 
ot a Me their flocks of sheep and mares down this descent and by e a ) 
Tair af teach termed Gosfend-lidr, or the Sheep-road, lidr pe a Lr: oe 
a eA - ‘Tiadtodat Our chief guide was Malek Bu-said phe beet so 
it banca attributed the taking of this left-hand road to ee i eee re Cate 
eee ly on descending from the hills of Bangash and Naghz, ete 
i pes aeons ance of a flat and level champaign. On the nortl are 
sight. It has the AS eet Bangash river? runs through the Banu territory, * i ‘ 
Bangash aan ie the country cultivated. On the south are ee ioe be il * 
ae : red east is Dinkét, and on the west is Desht, which is also pees bt 
river 3 on 1 ° = 
1 Jui as old a the time of the heroes of the Shabnimmeh, or atleast of Fenians, : 
is barbarous custom has elveays prevailed cree mn eckenghiel or field-work, 
; Saath now in constant use in Kaboliend: Peraja) for; al CO tay eee 
‘ Tae Jast marches iat e att. 
Teg se ige of Mr Elphinstone’ map. 
1 The Koorrum of Mr Elphinstone’s map. 
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zix and Tak.! Of the Afghan tribes, the Kerani, the Kivi, the Sir, the Tsa-Khail, 
and Nifizi, cultivate the ground in this country. On ascending into the Banu terri- 
tory, I received information that the tribes inhabiting the plain had erected a sanger 
in the hills to the north. I therefore dispatched against them a body of troops under 
Jehangir Mirza. The sanger against which he went was that of the Kivi tribe. It 
was taken in an instant, a general massacre ensued, and a number of heads were cut 
off and brought back to the camp. A great quantity of cloth was taken on this 
oceasion by the army. Of the heads a pile of skulls was formed in the Banu country, 
After the taking of this sanger, one of the chiefs of the Kivis, named Shadi Khan, 
came to me with grass in his mouth, and made his submission. I spared and gave up 
to him all the prisoners who had been taken alive. 

After the sack of Kohat, it had been resolved that, after plundering the Afghans 
about Bangash and Banu, we should retyrn back to Kabul by way of Naghz or Fer- 
mul, After ravaging Banu, however, persons perfectly acquainted with the whole 
routes represented to me that Desht was near at hand; that the inhabitants were 
wealthy and the roads good; and it was finally determined that, instead of returning 
by Fermul, we should plunder the Desht, and return back by that road.? 


several other Begs. The whole army was divided into six bodies, each of which, in its 
turn, was appointed to keep watch for one whole day and night. (Shae aint Bays 

Leaving the skirt of this mountain I marched towards the west,! and halted between Mode of 
Desht and Banu,’ in a tank in which there was no water. The soldiers here digging nre oe 
in the dry bed of a river, procured water for themselves, their flocks, mares, and cate ; 
tle. By digging a gez or a gez and half into the dry channel, water was found; and 
it is not in this river alone that this occurs, but in all the beds of rivers in Hindustan, 
water is with certainty found by digging down a gez or a gezand a half. Itisa wonder- 
ful provision of providence, that though in Hindustan there is no permanently run- 
ning water except in the large rivers, yet that water should be found so near the sur-_ 
face in all the dry channels of the rivulets, 

Marching from this dry river in the morning, the light cavalry moving forward Reaches the 
without anything to encumber them, about afternoon prayers reached the villages of pais 
Desht.? The skirmishers immediately proceeded to ravage several of the villages, and 
brought off much spoil in raiment, flocks of sheep, and horses bred for sale. All this 
night till morning, and all next day till night, the beasts of burden, flocks of sheep, 
eamels, and foot-soldiers of the army, which had been Jeft behind on the road, con- 


é i i i ay remai illaging parties went 
Arrives in On the morrow, we marched thence, and halted on the banks of the same river, at tinued to drop mat ae bp that a cae eee pL iti phe 
e Isa- F i "13 o 5 “ F sheep xen from the villages * 
ie Uae a village of the Isakhail.? The Isalhail having had notice of our approach, had be- cut sendibroughtin, numbers: ofahesp)andiozen ne id 


also fallen in with some Afghan merchants, they took a great quantity of white cloth, — 
aromatic drugs, sugar, both candied and in powder, the stout species of horses called 

Tipchak, and other horses which they had for sale. Midi Moghul dismounted Khwa- 
jeh Khezer Lohani,‘ who was one of the most noted and eminent of the Afghan mer- 
chants, cut off his head, and brought it to the camp. Shirim Taghai had gone ont "in 
the rear of the pillagers. He met an Afghan on foot, who struck him a blow with 
his sword that cut off his fore-finger. ‘ 

On the next morning we marched forward, and halted at no great distance, among 

the villages of Desht. Our next march was to the banks of the river Gomal. From asin 
Desht there are two roads that lead to the west. One of them is the road of ‘Sang- i 
surikh, which reaches Fermul by way of Birek. The other is along the banks brs) 
Gomal, which also conducts to Fermul,* but without passing Birek. The ae ve 
the Gomal is generally preferred. During the few days that T had been in the : a 
it had rained incessantly ; and the Gomal had in consequence swelled so si 1) 
it was with great difficulty that we found a ford by which we could pass. i (eases 
who knew the road informed me that it would be necessary by Pea guul ae nee : 
the river several times; which would be attended with extreme difficulty if the : 
= ue 

falas 


country. taken themselves to the Choupareh mountains. I next marched from the village of 
the Isakhail, and encamped on the skirts of the Choupareh mountains, while the skir- 

mishers, ascending the mountain, stormed a sanger of the Isakhail, and brought back 

sheep, cattle, and cloths, in great quantity. The same night, the Isakhail Afghans 
attempted a surprize; but as I had been particularly cautious, they did not succeed. 

The whole army had been drawn up in battle-array, with right and left wing, centre 

and yan, at their stations, armed and ready to maintain their posts; and there were 
foot-soldiers on the watch all round the camp, at the distance of rather more than a 

bowshot from the tents. In this manner the army passed the night. Every night I 

drew out the army in the same manner; and every night three or fonr of my most 

trusty chiefs in turn went the rounds about the camp with torches. I myself also took one 

round. Such persons as had not repaired to their posts had their noses slit, and were 

. led about the camp in that state. On the right wing was Jehangir Mirza, with Baki 
Cheghaniani, Shirim TAghai, Syed Hussain Akber, and several other Begs ; on the 

left wing were Mirza Khan, Abdal Rizak Mirza, Kasim Beg, and some other Begs ; 

in‘the centre there were none of the superior Begs, all of them were Begs of my own 
household ; in the yan® were Syed Kasim, the chamberlain, Baba Ughul Alaberdi, and - 

i pmblieics 2 pecan and Gambila, and is advancing south to the Dealt ae ? 
Between Daman and Banu, and also between Daman and Isakhail, which Baber considers as part of 
Banu, there is a halt without water by whichever way you go. 


4 that is the general name for most of ears Damian, the greatest merchants eat , 
ly written Nubani in all. ies. y i ae 
BS eihatn of here rath is probably the direct one by Kanigiram to Urghiin, the residence e 


Fermulis, ‘The one by the Gomal takes the Pass of Gholeri. 


1 All through his operations in Banu, Baber uses west for south, and the other points of the compass 
accordingly. Hence we have on the east Choupareh and the Sind, on the north Dinkét, on the south 
Desht or Daman. ‘Tak seems to be the Tuk of Mr Elphinstone’s map ; and Bazar is there laid down 
west of it. Tak is said long to have been the capital of Daman. 

? This road was more to the south, and more circuitous than the other. 

8 The Isakhail are one of the principal tribes of Afghans. 

* The Choupareh mountains seem to be the ridge between Largi and the Sind. 

5 Trawel. 
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ing should continue as high as it then was. Some hesitation still remained respecting 
the propriety of taking this route; nor were our opinions quite settled next morning 
when the drum beat for the march. It was my intention to have conversed over the 
matter as we mounted our horses, and to have followed the route that should then ap- 
pear best. It was the Zde-jitr,' and I was engaged in performing the ceremonial ablu- 
tions required on account of that festival, while Jehangir Mirza and the Begs were 
conversing on the subject. Some of them suggested that the mountain on the west of 
the Desht, which they call the Mehter SulemAni mountain,? lies between Desht and 
Duki; that if we could turn the extremity of the mountain we should come to a road 
that was level, although it might make a difference of a march or two. This plan meet- 
ing with their approbation, they directed the march of the army towards the edge of 
the mountain.’ Before I had completed my ablutions, the army was in full march for 
the skirts of the mountains, and many had even passed the river Gomal. As none of 
us had ever been this road, we were perfectly ignorant of its length or shortness. It 
had been adopted on mere idle surmise. The stated prayers of the Jd were recited on 
the banks of the Gomal. In this year the nouroz* fell remarkably near the Zde-jitr, 
there being only a few days between them. On the subject of this approximation I 
composed the following ghazel :— 


(Persian.)—They are blest who see the new moon and the face of their beloved at the same time : 
But I, far from the countenance of my beloved and her eyebrow, experience only sorrow. 


(The concluding lines only are given.) 


O Baber, deem thou the face of thy love the best of new moons, and an interview the best of Ids! 
For a better day than that thou canst not find, were there a hundred festivals of Nouroz, and a hun- 
dred Bairams. 


Leaving the banks of the Gomal, we directed our course towards the south, and 
marched along the skirts of the mountain. We had advanced a kos or two, when a 
hody of death-devoted Afghans presented themselves on an eminence close upon the 
mountain, We instantly proceeded to charge them at full gallop; the greater part of 
them fled away; the rest foolishly attempted to make a stand on some small hills, 
which were on the skirts of the heights. One Afghan took his stand on a detached 
hillock, apparently because all its other sides being steep and a direct precipice, he had 
no road by which to escape. Sultan Ali Chanak rode up, gained the summit, engaged 
‘and took him. This feat, which he performed in my presence, was the occasion of his 
future favour and advancement. In another declivity of the hill, Kutluk Kadam en- 
gaged an Afghan in combat, and while they grappled, both of them fell tumbling from 
a height of ten or twelve gez;° at last, however, Kutluk cut off his head, and brought 
it in. Kepek Beg grappled with another Afghan on a steep knoll, when both the com- 


1 The Ide-fitr, or Greater Bairdm, is the feast on the conclusion of the fast of the Ramzin. It com- 
mences as soon as the new moon of Shawal is seen. 

2 The mountain of the Prophet Solomon, called also the Takhte Suliman, or Solomon's ‘Throne. 

4 The army would seem to have marched by Pezi. 

4 The Nouroz is the feast of the old Persian new-year. 


3 


® Twenty or twenty-four feet. 
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hatants came rolling from the top midway down; but he also brought away the Af- 


ghan’s head. A great many of these Afghans fell into my h: i i 
ands 
I released them all. “ : a 


After leaving Desht, we marched for three stages in a southerly direction, keeping Reaches the 
close to the skirts of the mountain of Mehter Silemfn ; and at the close of the fourth 5" 


halted at Belah,’ a small district lying on the banks of the Sind, and which is de- _ 
pendant on Maltin. The inhabitants in general took directly to their boats, and 
crossed the river; a few plunged into the water, and crossed it by swimming. Op- 
posite to this village there was an island,* on which we observed several natives who 
had not passed over to the mainland; many of our troops drove their horses, all armed 
as they were, into the river, and passed over. Several of them were carried down by 
the stream ; of my followers one was Kil Ahmed Aruk, another the chief of my tent-_ 
pitchers* and house servants; of Jehangir Mirza’s followers, one was Kaitmas Turke 
man. In this island a considerable booty.in clothes, furniture, and other property, 
fell into the hands of our men. All the people of that neighbourhood passed the Sind 
in boats, and went to the other side. A party that had passed immediately opposite 
to the island, trusting to the breadth of the river, drew their swords, and began to 
flourish them in an insulting way. Among those who had passed over to the island, 
one was Kul Bayezi ',! who alone, and on an unarmed horse, threw him- 
self into the stream and pushed for them. The water on the other side of the island 
was twice as broad as on this side. After swimming his horse for the distance of a 
bowshot in the face of the enemy, who stood on the banks, it got footing and took 
ground, with the water reaching as high as the flap of the saddle. He stopped there 
as long as milk takes to boil; and having apparently made up his mind, seeing no- 
body following behind to support him, and having no hopes of receiving any assist- 
ance, he rushed with great speed on the enemy who occupied the bank: they dis- 
charged two or three arrows at him, but durst not stand their ground, and fled. 
Alone, on an unarmed horse,’ devoid of all support, to swim across such a river as the 
Sind, to put the enemy to flight and oceupy their ground, was a stout and manly feat. 
After the enemy had taken to flight, our troops passed over, and got a considerable 
booty in cloth, cattle, and other plunder. Although on several former occasions I 
had distinguished Kul Bayezid by marks of favour, in consequence of the services 
which he had done, and of the bravery which he had repeatedly displayed, and had 
promoted him from the office of cook to be one of my tasters," yet after this last cou- 
rageous achievement, I was still more resolved to show him every possible mark of 
favour, and accordingly I did distinguish him in the most marked manner, as will 
he mentioned. In truth, he was worthy of every kind of attention and honour. 

T made other two marches down the river Sind, keeping close to its banks. The 
soldiers had now completely knocked up their horses, from being perpetually on’plun- 
dering parties, in the course of which too they had gained no booty worth the while. 
It consisted chiefly of bullocks; in the Desht they had got some sheep, and in several 






d the eupbear 





i ehter Ferash. 
1 Abul-Fazl says on the outside of Terbilah. 2 Arali. 3M 
e Boktirel--als0 a taster or butlers * Yedak often signifies a led horse. 
° Bekawel. 
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places clothes, and such like articles. After leaving the Desht, they got nothing but OIRS OF BABER. 165 


bullocks. In our marches along the Sind, however, these were found in such plenty. 
that the meanest retainer in the army often picked up three or four hundred balleak, 
and cows; but from their very numbers they were obliged to leave the greater part of 
them behind. 


s* Who are his inferior associates in this plot?” He replied, ‘* Baki Beg himself men- 
tioned it to me just now, and I know not any one else.” I said, “* You must endea- 
your to learn who the other conspirators are, as it is probable that Syed Hussain Ak- 
ber, Sultan Ali Chehreh, and other Begs and retainers of Khosrou Shah, are eon- 


Marches For three marches I proceeded along the Sind, and separated from it right aun cerned in the business.” In truth, Jehangir Mirza, on this occasion, conducted him- 
from the the tomb of Pir Kanu,' on reaching which we halted. As some of the soldiers had self perfectly well, and in a brotherly manner; and his proceedings) OnMAS#saaaaa 
Sind. wounded several of the attendants at the tomb, I ordered one of the culprits to be were the exact counterpart of my own at Kehmerd, when this sti Wosilisadiaesisiay - 


his machinations, attempted to stir up discord and hostility between us. 

We marched from this station, and when I reached the next halting-place, I dis- i 
patched a body of soldiers, whose horses were still capable of service, under the com- i 
mand of Jehangir Mirza, to attack and plunder the Aughans! in that vicinity. At 
this stage, the horses of the army began to be completely worn out, and every day two 
hundred horses, or three hundred horses, were obliged to be left behind. Many brave 
partizans, and some of note, were reduced to march on foot. Shah Mahmtid Oghlak- 
chi, who was one of the officers of my household, and a man of eminence, having lost 
all his horses, was forced to trudge it on foot. This continued to be the state of the 


punished, and he was hewn to pieces as an example. This tomb is very highly re- 
spected in Hindustan. It lies on the skirts of a hil which is connected with ie 
mountain of Mehter Sileman. 

Taking my departure from this tomb, I reached the top of a hill-pass,? where we 
halted. Marching from thence I gained Ridi,* a place dependent on the count 
of Daki. While moving from that station, Fazil Gokultash, the Darogha of Sivi? 
a servant of Shah Beg,5 with twenty of his people, who had come to reconnoitre ‘ie 
were seized and,brought in; but as at that time we were not in bad terms, I dinate 
them with their arms and horses. 
nice Leaving this station, the second march brought us to Chotiali, one of the villages of 

Daki,® near which we encamped. Though the horses had undergone great fatigue 

iy the continual plundering parties in which they had been engaged, both reese reach- 

ing the Sind, and along its banks, yet they had plenty of corn, and abundance of grain 

cut in the ear, so that they did not flag. But when we left the banks of the Sind, and 

moved up by Pir Kanu, there were no longer green cuttings, or at least ti cae or 

three marches a very inconsiderable quantity of young corn was occasionally met 

with. I could not even get corn for my own horse. In the course of these i ioe 

the horses of the army began to flag. In the stage at which we halted after fericg 

Chotiali, I was even forced to leave my pavilion-tent’ behind for want of earriage. 

While there, such a rain fell during the night, that the water reached above the knee 

among the tents, and I was obliged to sit on carpets piled on each other; in which 

ae melancholy plight we were forced to wear away the night till morning pa 

Gonstiasy A march or two after, Jehangir Mirza came up to me, and whispered in my ear, 
camp. ae aword to-speak with you in private.” I retired with him, and he said to me, 
aki Cheghaniani has been with me, and said, We intend to send the King, with 

seven, eight, or ten persons, over the Sind, and to raise you to the throne.” I asked, 





horses of the army till we reached Ghazni. 


Three marches afterwards, Jehangir Mirza having plundered a party of Afghans, 


brought in a few sheep. 

In one or two marches more, 
sheet of water presented itself to our view. Nothing could be seen of the plains OD ben. 
the opposite side. The water seemed to join the sky; the hills and mountains on the 
farther side appeared inverted, like the hills and mountains on the farther side of the 
while the hills and mountains near at hand appeared suspended between 
earth and heaven. In this spot are collected the waters arising from the imundations 
occasioned by the rains of spring, in the valley of Katteh-waz, the dale of sa - 
river of Ghazni, with the meadow of Kara-bagh, and all oe paises 


that arises from the swelling of the rivers, i t : 
answered. When I came within one kos of Ab-istadeh, a sin- Its singular 


ted itself, From time to time, between this water and the — 
pearance was seen, like the ruddy erepuscule, which again 

by and by yanishedy and so continued shifting till we had come near it. dae . 
close up, Wwe discovered that this appearance was occasioned by immense flocks 0 


thousand, but absolutely beyond computation, 
ae aati snout ed their wings, their red feathers 
and innw 5 


and in their flight, as they move g sips 
sometimes appeared and sometimes were hid. But it was not wild geese a jnnu- 
merable flocks of every species of bird settled on the banks of ie be an i ome 
of countless multitudes of fowl were deposited on every corner 0 ban ~ 


we reached Ab-istadeh,* when a wonderfully large He arrives 
at Ab-ista- 


mirage 3° 


spring season, 
purposes of irrigation are 
gular phenomenon presem 
heavens, something ofa red ap’ 


Fe 2 Thevomb of Pir Kanu was probably near the Dera Ghizi Khan, which lies nearly in lat. 29.50, ‘The 
Jurgah of Sakhi Sirwar is still a place of pilgrimage in that neighbourhood. ‘The vicinity of Sivi, or 
Siwistan, is a proof that Baber must have gone so far down the Sind. 
2 The pass of Pawat lies above Sakhi Sirwar. , 
pote seo et 4 stream belonging to the country,” &c. as Leyden has it. 4 Or Siwi. 
i NG eg, Zilntin Beg’s son, when expelled from Ghazni and Ka i J 
low Sivistén. He finally eoutiseredl Sind. mae mama al 
R Daki is not now known. A place of that name appears, however, in De I’Isle’s map, as well as in 
Rennell’s, not more out of its situation than the rest of the country. But it is probable that the whole 


1 The afehane are also called Aughins, a different pronunciation of Bs a, Pa 6 
s)he Sandia eas vee Bee gt ciecicien during the extreme heat of 
3 The Seirib, or mirdge, is the appearance presented 17 4 Et aaa 
the sun, when ri jake seems to be close at hand. The objects aroun’ are 
1s 


country took the name of Diki from lying among the hills, Diki signifying Ai in the 1 e of the ; 
country, and mays Deuse a apse othe Det © pn. of water. sag. ‘The description would lead us to imagine it was & flock of flamingoes. 
7 Khirgah. Baghlan-kaz- : 
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Afghans who had come here, and were employed in gathering these eggs, on Seeing 
us, fled, and threw themselves into the lake ; but a party of my men pursued them for 
nearly a kos, and brought them back. As far as these went into the water, it was 
nearly of one uniform depth, reaching up to the horse’s belly; indeed, the water, ap- 
parently in consequence of the levelness of the plain, did not-seem to acquire any great 
depth. On reaching the hanks of the river of the plain of Katteh-waz, which falls 
into Ab-istadeh, we halted. It is in general a dry river, not having any running wa- 
ter init. I have passed its channel many times, but never found any water in it, ex- 
cept on this occasion, when, in consequence of the rains of spring, it was so flooded, 
that I could find no ford to pass; for though it is not very broad, yet it was extremely 
deep. All the horses and camels were crossed over by swimming. Many of the sol- 
diers tied up their baggage in bundles, which they pulled oyer to the other side with 
cords, After passing this torrent, we proceeded by the way of Kuhneh-Nani,! and, 
fakes at passing the water-mound of Sirdeh,? we reached Ghazni. Jehangir Mirza there en- 
tertained us, provided us with victuals, did the honours of the place for a day or two, 
and presented me with his peshkesh. " 

This year the greater part of tlte streams and rivers came down in flood, so violently 
that we could get no passage over the river of Deh-Yakib. I therefore made them 
carry a boat, which I caused to be constructed in a tank of water, and launch it in the 
river of Deh-Yaktib, opposite to Kamari,® and by means of this vessel all the army was 

eee Rasved over. In this way, after surmounting the hill pass of Sejawend,* we proceeded 
Rare directly forward, and passing the Kamari river in boats, reached Kabul, in the month 
May 1505, of Zilhajeh. é 

A few days before our arrival, Syed Yasef Beg had been carried off by a cholie, and 
departed to enjoy the mercy of God. 

Nasir Mirza, as was formerly mentioned, after providing his people with some ne- 
cessaries from his government, had obtained leave to stay behind in Kfish-Gumbez, 
promising to follow me in two or three days. But we had no sooner separated, than, 
under pretence of quelling the refractory spirit of the men of Dereh-Niir, though in 
reality the matter of complaint was very slight, he dispatched his whole army towards 
Dereh-Ni. Fazli, who was the general of the army, did not keep up proper discipline, 
nor act with sufficient cireumspection, considering the strength of the fort of Dereh- 
Nir, that it was surrounded with rice-fields, and situated on the brow of a hill, as has 
been described. For in that mountainous tract, and in sight of the fortified hill, he 
divided his foree and sent out a detachment to plunder. The men of Dereh-Nir, im- 
mediately sallying forth, attacked the plunderers who were scattered for pillage, and 
routed them; and no sooner were they discomfited, than the rest of the army, unable 
to maintain their ground, also took to flight. Many were slain, and many horses and 
arms taken. Such will always be the fate of an army that has a general like Fazli. 


1 Old Nani. There are two Niinis ; one the Old Nani, to the north of the lake of Ab-istideh, on a 
river that discharges itself into it. The other Nani is a march south of Ghazni. j 

2 Sirdeh lies south-east of Ghazni. 

° Kamari and Deh-Yakub are both in the Tippeh of Batkhak. 

* Sejawend, in the district of Logar, south-east of Kabul. 
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Whether it was from this cireumstance, or whether some disaffection influenced Nasir 
Mirza, he did not follow me, but staid behind. Another cireamstance, which had some 
influence on his conduct, was that I had bestowed Alengfr on Yiisef, and Alisheng on 
Behlol, the two sons of Ayfib, than whom more wicked, more seditions, more arro-  — 
gant or haughty persons, were nowhere to be found. They also were to have made 
some levies from their governments, aud to have come along with Nasir Mirza to join 

me; but as Nasir Mirza did not come, they also staid behind, and were the favourite. ¥ 
bottle companions and friends of Nasir Mirza all that winter. 

During the course of this winter he made one excursion against the Turkolani Af- 
ghans, and ravaged their country. All the Aimaks, Ils, and Uluses, from the upper 
country, who had descended into Nangenhar and Lamghaniit, he attacked and drove 
up, and then encamped on the banks of the Baran. While Nasir Mirza was on that 
river, and in its neighbourhood, the tidings arrived of the defeat and slaughter of the 
Uzbeks, by the inhabitants of Badakhshan, and of the general rising of that country, 
which took place in the following manner. ; ; 

Sheibini Khan, having intrusted Kundez to Kamber-bi, proceeded himself to Revit 
Khwarizm. Kamber-bi, for the purpose of securing ‘the submission of the inhabitants ghin. 
of Badakhshan, had sent into that country Mahm‘tid, the son of Muhammed Makh- 
dami; but Mobarek Shah, whose ancestors had been Begs of the Kings of Badakh- 

heads of Mahmifid, the son of Makhdimi, and of se- 
izing on the fort of Zafer, formerly known by the 
name of Shaf-tiwar, fortified himself in it. He was the person who gave this fortress 
the name of Zafer. Besides this, Muhammed Korchi, who was one of the Korchis? of 
me had the command of Khamelingan, ljkewise rebelled; 
) of Sheibani Khan, with a number of Uz- 
beks in Rusta, fortified himself in Khamelingan, An inhabitant of Ragh, too, whose 
forefathers had been nobles in the court of the kings of Badakhshn, at the same time 
i Jehangir Turkoman, who was one of the retainers of Wali, the brother 
aie ee eae during the late confusions, had separated from his lord, 
of Khosron{Shab, and who, during ides st Jers and Aimaks, drew off and 
having collected some fugitive soldiers, best ig Helena sae Se a eich coveitortig? Noses 
revolted. Nasir Mirza, on receiving this intelligence, mspire ve : 


. a attempts 
akhshin, at the instigation of certain senseless and short-sighted flat yy sapdne 
terers, passed over into that quarter by the route o} 


f Shibertii and Abderehi, acecompa- it. 
i led from the other 
i «os of these Ils and Uluses, who, on being expel he 
id ane aie hither and were moying about with Bice whole families and 
be ee Shah, after flying from Ajer with Ahmed Kasim, had are — — Sa 
Khorasan; and having met with Badia-ez-zeman Mirza and a L se oe ‘ence 
they all went together to Heri, and paid their court rae lteter epee 
was the cause that these men, who for a series of years : ie pad _ 
yiitiens and had subjected him to many insults, the old sores of w! 3 " a 
4 aa dees rte to : “In the Persian service, 
is seems to haye corres to that of armour-bearer. os 
ane Bae files to a body of cavalry, the most honourable as well as ancien! 
force of the kingdom. ; 





shan, having rebelled, cut off the 
veral more of the Uzbeks, and se 


Khosrou Shah, and at this ti 
and having slain the Sader (or Justiciary 


acquiting Bad: 
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ling in his heart, now all went in such a state of distress and humility, to present 
themselves before him. For had I not deprived Khosrou Shah of his army and re. 
tainers, and reduced him to his present helpless condition, and had not I taken Kabul 
from Mokim, Ziilnin’s son, they never would have thought of going to wait upon the 


without delay marched for Khwarizm against Chin Sif. He had not yet reached 
Samarkand, when his brother Mahmfid Sultan died in Kfindez, on which he gaye 
the command in Kfindez to Kamber-bi of Merv. When Khosrou Shah arrived, Kam- 
z " i ber-bi was in Kundez; and instantly dispatched messengers to Khamzeh Sultan and 
Mirza. Badia-ez-zeman was only as dough in the hands of the other two, and never the other Sultans who had been left behind, to call them in to his aid, Khamzeh Sul- 
attempted to swerve from their advice. Sult&én Hussain Mirza received them all in a tan having himself advanced as far as Seri,’ on the banks of the river Amu, sent on 





gracious manner, without reminding them of their offences, and made them a variety his army to Kundez, under the command of his sons and Begs, who marched on to 
of presents. After some time Khosrou Shah asked permission to return to his own battle the instant they arrived. Khosrou Shah could not stand his ground, and his is defeated, 
country, alleging that, if he were allowed to go, he could now reduce the whole of it gross body was not sufficiently alert for flight; so that Khamzeh Sultan’s men un- 
to subjection. As, however, he was without arms, and without any means of success horsed him, and brought him in as a prisoner. They also slew Ahmed Kasim, his 
for such an enterprize, objections were made to his return. On perceiving this, the : sister’s son, Shirim Chehreh, and a number of his best troops. They then carried atic 
only persevered with the greater importunity to be allowed to take his leave. As his Khosrou Shah to Kundez, where they struck off his head, which they sent to Sheibani ™ 
importunities increased, Muhammed Berenduk retorted on him sharply; ‘* When you Khan at Khwarizm. Khosrou Shah had no sooner entered the Kundez territory, than, 
had thirty thousand men, and the whole country in your hands, what did you effect, as he had predicted, the conduct and demeanour of hig old fallomceraaes nests ae 
that now you are so anxious to set out with five hundred men, and the country in the had taken service with me, was visibly changed. Numbers of them. began. to drawatth 
hands of the Uzbeks ?” However judicious the remonstrances made to him were, as and marched for Khwijeh Riwaj and the country in its vicinity. The greater part of 
his destired end was drawing near, he refused to listen to them. The urgency of my force at this time consisted of his old Tetaingne: Several Moghuls nh oe 
his representations increasing, he was at last permitted to take his departure; and, off, and the rest had begun to form combinations manne < re: re ae 
attended by three or four hundred men, he advanced directly to the confines of De- his death arrived, the spirit of discontent was quenched, as when wa' 
haneh. fire. 
At this very juncture Nasir Mirza had passed over to the same quarter. He had a 
conference with Nasir Mirza in the territory of Dehaneh.! The chiefs of Badakhshan re era 
had invited Nasir Mirza alone, and did not wish for Khosrou Shah’s return; but all 
the efforts that Nasir Mirza made to prevail on him to separate from him, and pro- EVENTS OF THE YEAR 911. 


ceed to the hill-country, had no influence on Khosrou Shah, who saw the Mirza’s mo- 
tives. Khosrou Shah’s plan was to employ Nasir Mirza’s name as a cover to his de- 
signs, and after acting in his name so as to get possession of these countries, to seize 
and put him to death. As, however, they could not come to an understanding, each 
of them put his adherents in array in the territory of Ishkemish,? and having clothed 
them in armour, and drawn them out ready for action, they separated from each other, 


In the month of Moharrem,? my mother, Kutluk-Nigar Khanum, was wie the Deas of 
ustulous eruption, termed Khasbeh,* and blood was let without effect. kao anes 
snc named Syed Tabib, attended her; he gave han paris oe 
i fn; but as her time was come, she expired, 
algae ene received into the mercy of God. Ulugh Beg Mirza had 


a ‘ 
ness, on a Saturdays an’ ve ae of a hill, and called it Bagh-e-Nouroai (the Garden 


Khosrou 


Shah ad. and Nasir Mirza proceeded towards Badakhshin; while Khosrou Shah, having col- : q ce on a ‘ 
haa) i lected a naked and disorderly rabble, to the amount of a thousand men, soba a bad, phe pe ae Having got the permission of his heirs,* Saitinan ier 
ie ig ace to Kiindez, and took post at Khwaijeh Chartik, one or two farsangs to this garden ; and on Sunday, I and ante sear agen death of the younger 
istant from that city. Hi jod of mourning for my mother, the 
After Muhammed Sheibani Khan had taken Sultan Ahmed Tambol in Andejan, he eee Tlacheh Khan, and of my grandmother ie Dona aa 
had advanced against Hissar ; upon which Khosrou Shah, without either battle or ef- saat The distribution of food on the fortieth day after the ate grandmother, 
fort, had abandoned his territories and fled. Sheibini Khan reached Hissar, in which near at hand, when the mother of the Khans, Shah Begum, oe Maheaunaiaiiee 
was Shirim Chihreh with some brave soldiers, who, although deserted by their supe- Miher Nigar Khanum, the widow of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, 
riors, who had fled the country, would not surrender the fortress, but made every : ry of Tamerlane. 


i i histo 
1 Probably the Saliserai so often mentioned in ae mit 


exertion for its defence. SheibAni Khan left Khamzeh Sultan and Mehdi Sultan to 2 ‘Phe Muhammedan year 911, began on 4th J w also the measles With a sin, a slow fever. The 


conduct the blockade of Hissar, and himself proceeded agai ; d i signifies a spotted fever 
wainst Kundez; he conferre: 3 Khasbeh with a soad, ignifi 5 
the government of Kundez on his younger brother Mahmid Su vail and himself different copies which T Fa sa anes in these Memoirs, that the Musulmans are most scrupu 
4 7] served, mm er if a 
r 1 et teed ct a burial Jeplace in any ground gained by violence oF wrong 
1 Dehaneh, or Dehabeh, south from Balkh. 2 South-east from Kundez. ween 
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Gurkam Doghlet, arrived from Khorasan. Our lamentation and mourning now broke 
out afresh. Our grief for the separations we had suffered was unbounded. After 
completing the period of mourning, food and victuals were dressed and doled out to 
the poor and needy, Having directed readings of the Koran; and prayers to be offered 
up for the souls of the departed, and eased the sorrows of our hearts by these demon- 
strations of love, I returned to my political enterprizes which had been interrupted, and 
by the advice of Baki Cheghaniani, led my army against Kandahar. We had marched 
1-Nadir, where we had halted, when I was 


tachments to scour the hills and plains. I called Jehangir Mirza and the Begs toa * 
council of war; when Jehangir Mirza and Baki Cheghaniani warmly supporting the 
proposition for proceeding against Kilat, it was settled that we should move and at- 
tack it- On reaching Tazi, I gained information that Shir Ali Chehreh and Kuchek 
Baki Diwaneh, with some others, had formed the plan of deserting. I instantly had 
them seized; and as Shir Ali Chehreh had been notoriously guilty of various seditious 
and mutinous practices, both while in my service, and when in the service of others, 
and in various countries, he was delivered over to the executioner. Having deprived 

the others of their arms and horses, I let them go. 

When we reached Kilat,! without having arrayed ourselves in armour, or erected Kilat taken 
any engines for an attack, we instantly made an assault, The conflict was severe. >” *°™ 
Kurchek Beg, the elder brother of Khwajeh Kilian, was a most courageous and gallant 
man, and had many a time wielded his sword with great effect in my presence, as has 
already been mentioned in these Memoirs. He had clambered up a tower on the 
south-west of Kilat, and had nearly gained the top, when he was wounded in the eye 
with a spear; and he died of this wound two or three days after Kilat was taken. 
Kuchek Baki Diwaneh, who had been seized while attempting to desert with Shir 
Ali, here atoned for that act of treachery, being killed with a stone under the ram- 
part, while attempting to enter. Two or three other persons of note were killed. The 
fight continued in this way till about the time of afternoon prayers; when, just as the 
assailants, who had fought bravely, and exerted all their vigour, were.almast exhaust- 
ed, the garrison demanded quarter, and surrendered. ZAlntin. Arghiin had bestowed 
Kilat on Mokim, and two of Mokim’s partizans, Ferikh Arghin and Kara Bilt, held 
it at this time on his part. They came out with their bows, quivers, and seymitars 
hanging round their necks, and I forgave them. It was not my wish to os this i 
mily harshly ; for had anything severe been practised among us at a time when su 

, hand, what would not have been said, both far 
an enemy as the Uzbeks was close at hand, whi i ; 

i heard of it? As this enterprize had been under- 
and near, by those who either saw or os cilia 
taken at the instance of J ehangir Mirza and Baki Beg, I gave upd t a“ pe on 
of the Mirza, but he would not accept of it; neither would Baki Beg undertake 


1 he could offer no satisfactory excuse for declining ; so that all our ex- 


keep it, thougl 
oe and see success in the assault ahd taking of the place, were completely thrown 





as far as the auleng (or meadow) of K 
seized with a fever. It came most unseasonably. Whatever efforts they made to keep 
me awake, my eyes constantly fell back into sleep. After four or five days, I got 
somewhat better. 

Greatearthe At this period there was such an earthquake that many ramparts of fortresses, the 

sual: summits of some hills, and many houses, both in the towns and villages, were violently 
shaken and levelled with the ground. Numbers of persons lost their lives by their 
houses and terraces falling on them. The whole houses of the village of Pemghan! fell 
down, and seventy or eighty respectable householders were buried under the ruins. 
Between Pemghan and Bektob, a piece of ground, about a stone’s throw in breadth, 
separated itself, and descended for the length of a bow-shot ; and springs burst out and 
formed a well in the place that it had occupied. From Isterghach* to the plain, being 


a distance of about six or seven farsangs,® the whole space was so rent and fractured, 





that in some places the ground was elevated to the height of an elephant above its old 
level, and in other places as much depressed ; and in many places it was so split that 
a person might have hid himself in the gaps. During the time of the earthquake, a great 
cloud of dust rose fromi the tops of the mountains. Nifir-alla, the lutanist, happened 
to be playing before me on the mandolin, and had also another instrument with him ; 
he instantly caught up both the instruments in his hands, but had so little command 
of himself, that they knocked against each other. Jehangir Mirza was at Tibah, in the 
upper veranda of a palace built by Ulugh Beg Mirza. The moment the earth began 
to quake, he threw himself down, and escaped without injury. One of his domestics 
was in the same story, when the terrace of this upper floor fell on him. God preserved 
him, and he did not sustain the slightest harm. Many rising-grounds were levelled. 
That same day there were thirty-three shocks ; and for the space of a month, the earth 
shook two or three times every day and night. The Begs and soldiers had orders to 





away. 


Proceeding southward from Kilat, we plundered the Afghans of Sawa-Sang, Ala- Baber re- 


repair the rents and breaches in the walls and fortifications of the fortress. By great * d, and then returned to KaAbul. The night that I arrived beth 
diligence and exertions, in twenty days or a month, all the parts of the walls that had tagh,* and that neighbourhood, and horses at the Charbagh. 


in Kabul, I proceeded to the fortress, leaving my tents 


been damaged or thrown down were repaired and rebuilt. ezelchi thief came and stole from the Chirbagh a bay horse of 


“ye . . i 

Renediti My expedition ¢ st Kandahfr had been delayed by my sickness and the earth- That same night a Kh 

Expedition Oa canes 8 eenidelayedsby, my san . ; : : and one of my own sabres. : 
ere quake; but as soon as I had regained my health, and restored the defences of the mine, <oie eon Cheghfinidni had joined me on the banks of the Amu, 20 BALE Ghes- 


thority than himself. Whatever giscon- 


person about me had been in higher esinitie’ tr ney; although I had never expe- 


was done or said, was said or done by his ascendancy ; 


; called Kilat-e-Ghilji- 
in the yale of Ternek, and now alld I ae ae Saw Sang may is 


fortress, | immediately resumed my former plan. When we halted below Shniz,4 we 
had notyet finally decided between marching against Kandahar, and sending out de- 


! Or Peghmén. It lies south, or south-west, from Kabul. 

2 Istergéch has been already mentioned as north from Kabul. 

% Twenty-four or twenty-eight miles, Fi 

* Shniz is north of Shashgou; to the west of the road between that and Lora. 
6 


1 Ki t of Kandahar, n 
- rene iy the Hulla Tagh of Mr Elphinstone’s map, 


Torkani (black stone). 2 








to retire, 


His death. 
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rienced from him that duty which was to haye been expected, or that propriety of con- 
duct which is indispensably necessary. Indeed, on the contrary, he had done many 
unjustifiable acts, and shown me many marks of disrespect. He was mean, sordid, 
malicious, narrow-minded, envious, and cross-tempered. He carried his meanness to 
such a length, that when he broke up from Termez, and came and joined me with his 
family and property, though his own flock of sheep amounted to thirty or forty thou- 
sand, and though every march numbers of them passed before our face, while my ser- 
vants and retainers were tortured with hunger, he did not give us a single sheep; at 
last, when we reached Kehmerd, he then gave them fifty sheep ! Although he had him- 
self acknowledged me as his King, he used to have the nagarets beaten before his tent. 
He liked nobody, and could see no one prosper. The revenue of Kabul arises from a 
Temgha! (or stamp-tax). This Temgha I bestowed on him; and made him at the 
same time Darogha of Kabul and Penjhir; gave him the property-tax levied from the 
HazAras, and conferred on him the office of Captain of my Guards, with absolute 
power in my household. Though distinguished by such marks of favour, he was never 
either thankful or contented; but, on the contrary, cherished the most wicked and 
dangerous projects of treason, as has been mentioned. I never, however, upbraided 
him with them, nor mentioned them to him. He constantly affected great chariness, 
and asked leave to go away. I gave in to his dissimulation, and in a tone of apology, 
refused him the permission he solicited. 

Every day or two he returned again, and used again to begin asking his discharge. 
His dissimulation, and eternal requests for liberty to depart, at length exceeded all 
hounds; so that, wearied to death with his conduct and teazing, I lost patience, and 
gave him his discharge. Disappointed and alarmed at this, he was now in the utmost 
perplexity; but to no purpose. He sent to remind me that I had made an.agreement 
with him, that I would not call him to account till he had been guilty of nine offences 
towards me. I sent him by Milla Baba a list of eleven grievances, the justice of which 
he was forced to acknowledge one after another. He submitted, and having obtained 
leave, proceeded towards Hindustan with his family nd effects. A few of his own 
retainers accompanied him as far as Kheiber, and then returned back. Having joined 
the caravan of Baki Gagidni, he passed by Nilab. At this time Yar-Hussain Deria 
Khan was in Kecheh-Kot. This man had converted into a Sanad the Firman which he 
had received from me on leaving Kohat; and having enlisted in his service a number of 
followers, who were partly Afghans of the tribes of Dilazik and Yusefzai, and partly 
men of the Jat? and Giijer tribes, his sole occupation now was ravaging the country; 
and robbing on the high-ways. Having got notice of Baki’s approach, he -oceupied 
the road, and took prisoner Baki himself, and every person that was along with him. 
He put Baki to death, and took his lady. Though I gave Baki his discharge, and 
did him no harm, yet he was caught in his own evil, and taken in his own toils. 


; " as animals, goods, clothes, &c. brought into the country, are stamped or marked, and a tax col- 
ected, 


2 The Jats compose the greater part of the agricultural population over the west of India, down ‘0 
the mouth of the Indus. 
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Do thou resign to Fate him who injures thee ; 
For Fate is a servant that will not leave thee unavenged. 








excursion against them, and having gone into the city, and taken up my residence in 
the palace of Ulugh Beg Mirza, called Bostin-Sera, I set out from thence in the 
month? of Shaban, with the intention of making a foray on the Turkomén Hazaras. 
A detachment was pushed on, which made a sudden attack on a small party of Haza- 
ras at Jangelik, in the mouth of the valley of Khesh, and dispersed them. A few Ha- 
gavas had lain in ambush in a cave near the valley of Khesh. Sheikh Dervish Gokul- 
fash had been in many an action along with me, held the office of Korbegi,® and was 
distinguished for the strength with which he drew the bow, as well as the sureness of 
his aim. He had gone up close to the mouth of this den, without suspecting anything, 
when a Hazara from within shot him with an arrow under the nipple, and he died the 
same day. The great body of the Turkoman Hazfras had erected their winter habi- 
tations in the valley of Khesh; we now pushed forward to fall upon them. 5 cn 
The valley of Khesh is a particular kind of glen. For about Tal on frm ts rn ; 
mouth there is a strait, which makes it necessary for the road to pass along the 1 
of the hill. Below this road is a precipice of fifty or sixty gez® perpendicular descent. 
Higher up than this road runs a pathway, by which one horseman only can pass at a 
time. Having passed this strait, we proceeded forward the same day till between 
noonday and afternoon prayers, when, not having come upon the enemy, we halted. 
A fat Shiterlik‘ belonging to the Haziras was found, brought in, and killed. We 
ate part of its flesh roasted, part of it sun-dried. I never eat such fine-flavoured camel's 
flesh; many could not distinguish it from mutton. j 
cn thence next morning, we began to approach the place where the Hazara 7 1s 
had taken up their winter quarters. Tt was about the end of the first watch, when a 
man came from the advance with information, that, in a narrow defile, the Hazaras 
had fortified and strengthened a ford with branches of trees, and had stopped the na 
vance of our troops, who were now engaged with them. On hearing this, we instantly 
i had advanced a little way, reached the place where 
quickened our pace, and when we : ; a sacatuismaeeel 
the Haziras had made their stand, and were in hot action. That winter ry 
i i to Jeave the common road. The banks of the 
very deep, which rendered it dangerous Moos 4 : 4 2 
ed with ice; and it was impossible to pass the 


stream, about the ford, were all cover 3 
ae mn any place off the road, on account of the ice and snow. The Hazéras had eut 


down a number of branches of trees, with which they had fortified the em land 
ing-place. They ranged themselves both on horseback and foot, as well in the eh 
1 Shaban commenced on the gsth December 1505. Ae 
2 Was armour-bearer, ish Ve provost-marshal. er 
a hundred feet. ett y 3 ( f rhe 
‘ ir ie i a species of camel which has very little hair, and is used for carrying burdens. 


This winter we remained encamped in the Charbigh, during one or two of the first Baber at 
falls of snow. Down to the time of my arrival in Kabul, the Turkoman Hazaras had perc as 
been guilty of numerous insults and depredations ; | therefore determined to make an Hazaras. 
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nel as along the banks of the river, and maintained the fight by discharges of arrows. 
Muhammed Ali Mobasher Beg, one of the new Amirs, whom I had distinguished by 
particular marks of favour, and who was a very brave and able man, and a deserving 
young officer, had neglected to put on his coat of mail ; as he advanced rather near to 
the place where the road was blocked up by the branches, he was struck by an arrow 
in the kidneys, and expired on the spot. We had come up hurriedly, and many of us 
had not taken time to put on our armour. One or two arrows passed whizzing by, and 
missed us. Ahmed Yisef Beg, in evident alarm, said every time, “ You should not 
have come here unarmed—you must go back. I have observed two or three arrows 
graze close by your head.”—I replied, ** Be you bold: as good arrows have many a 
time passed my head.” At this very moment, on our right, Kasim Beg, with his 
band, discovered a place where the stream could be crossed, and having gained a foot- 
ing on the opposite side, no sooner pushed on his horse to the charge, than the Hazé- 
ras, unable to keep their ground, took to flight. The party that had got in among 
them, followed them in close pursuit, dismounting and cutting numbers of them down. 
In reward for his bravery on this occasion, I bestowed Bangash on Kasim Beg as a 
provision. Khatim Korbegi also signalized himself on this expedition, on which ac- 
count I gave him the office of Korbegi, which had been held by Sheikh Dervish 
Gokultash. To Kepek Kuli Baba, for his good conduct, I gave Muhammed Ali 
Mobasher Beg’s office. Sultan Kuli Chinak went in pursuit of them, but it was im 
possible to leave the road on account of the quantity and depth of the snow. I myself 
accompanied the pursuers; we fell in with the sheep and herds of horses of the Ha- 
zaras, near their winter habitations. I collected, for my own share, to the number of 
four or five hundred sheep, and twenty or twenty-five horses. Sultan Kuli, and 
two or three other persons who were at hand, were joint sharers. I myself went 
twice on a plundering party. This was one of the times. The other was also against 
these very Turkomén Hazfras, when, on my return from Khorfisin, I led a foray 
against them, and brought off numbers of their horses and sheep. The wives and little 
children of the Hazaras escaped on foot to the snow-covered hillocks, and there re- 
mained. We were rather remiss in following them. The day, too, was far spent; 
we therefore went and halted at the huts of the Haziéras. ; 

This winter the snow lay very deep. At this place, off the road, it reached up to 
the horses’ eruppers; the picket’ appointed for the night-watch round the camp, were 
obliged to remain on horseback till day-break, in consequence of the depth of the 
snow. 

Next morning we began to move back, and passed the night in the winter huts of 
the Haziras, within the valley of Khesh. Marching thence we halted at Jenglik. 
Yarek Taghai and some others having lagged a little behind, I directed them to pro- 
ceed and take the Haziras who had shot Sheikh Dervish. These wretches, infatuated 
by the blood on their heads, still remained in the cave. Our people, on coming ups 


filled the cave with smoke, took seventy or eighty Hazaras, and passed a greater num- 
ber under the edge of the sword, 


1 Cheghdawel. 
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On finishing this inroad against the Haziras, we moved down the river Baran, into be 
the vicinity of Ai-toghdi, for the purpose of collecting the revenue of Nijrow. While ee 
[ remained at Ai-toghdi, Jehangir Mirza waited upon me from Ghazni. 

At this time, on the 13th of Ramzan, L was attacked with so severe a lumbago, that plas 
for forty days I was unable to move, and was obliged to be turned from one side to {50¢. 
the other by my people. Among the glens of the valley of Nijrow, that of Bechghan 
is the chief, and is the principal district in the valley. The headman, Hussain Ghaibi 
Agha, and his younger brother, were noted for their rebellious and conta 
spirit. I dispatched a division against him, under the command of Jehangir Mirza, 
whom I made Kasim Beg accompany. The detachment went, attacked, and took by 
storm, a rough stone fort, or sanger, which had been thrown up, and inflicted on part 
of them the punishment they deserved. In consequence of the pain I suffered al 
my lumbago, they made a sort of litter, in which I was conveyed! from the banks 0 
the Baran to the city, where I was lodged in the Bostan-Sera, and spent there ae 
part of that winter. My first complaint was not removed, when 1 vase ee : 
boils on my right cheek, which I got lanced. I also used laxatives for this 


order. , ; 
On getting better I moved into the Charbagh. Jehangir Mirza came thither to pay Defeetion 


of Jehangir 


his respects to me. Yiisef and Behlol, the sons of Ayub, from the “all: mes ote Mirza. 
ed the Mirza, had been ape to etn a ea 

not on this occasion find Jehangir Mirza what he hac " b ae 

f 7 ut from his quarters, put on his mail, and went ° ly 

“separ: se a Kila Rekiy and killed several of the men in it, he peek 
plundered the place. He then pushed on, snogninste y ale fe baer! 
description, and directed his route through the midst of the ee 
Almighty God knows that neither from me, nor any ae er sense 
receive any provocation by word or deed to occasion such ss oe 
wards learned that he assigned the following cause for his flight. acc ae 
Jehangir Mirza came from Ghaznin, and Kasim Beg and the resto bale of it. 


i i]. When the 
to meet him, the Mirza had thrown off a faleon jaa Bidineh, peiges aig 
falcon had overtaken it, and was in the act of ai vii his ee ee ee 

i round. There was @ cry, « Has he en i : pe 4 

ees aa 8 has reduced his enemy to wi " ee wee Se ae 

4 . . 

i jm.” This expression struck ims . : 

moeratinen Fe ‘eza's elopement. They also noted and trea: 

f the causes of the Mirza’s elop J ne 

tale pears expressions still more idle and unmeaning ea pecrehy: 5 a 

one i ins acted at Ghazni in the manner that en rai - ee 
Sheorighotl aziva ired to the Aimaks. 
i and repair Aiméks.” 

en ‘al vores a awe in a state of hostilities ed the Uzbeks, and 

lived in Yai, Asterab, and the summer habitations in that quarter. 


5 ies north-west from Ghazni, among the hills. 
Nueete aL a ant ell county west of the Haziras, towards Herat. This, however, appears 
2 The Aimaks = : 


to have been only one wandering tribe of them. 
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SultanHus- At this very juncture Sultan Hussain Mirza having come to a determined resolution 
a to check the progress of Muhammed Sheibani Khan, summoned all his sons to attend 


oppose him. He also sent Syed Afzel, the son of Syed Sultan Ali Khab-bin (the dreamer), 

pee to summon me. It appeared to me expedient to march towards Khorasén on many 

semen accounts. One of these was, that when a mighty prince like Sultan Hussain Mirza, 
who filled the throne of Taimur Beg, had collected his sons and Amirs from every 
quarter, with the intention of attacking so formidable an enemy as Sheibini Khan, if 
others went on their feet, it became me to accompany them were it on my head; if 
others went against him with sticks, it was my business to go were it only with stones, 
Another consideration was, that Jehangir Mirza having shown his hostility, it became 
necessary either to remove his animosity, or to repel his aggressions. 

Sheibini This year Sheibani Khan besieged Hussain Sfifi in Khwarizm, which he took after 

takes 


Khwarizm, @ Siege of ten months. In the course of this siege a number of desperate actions were 
fought, and the men of Khwarizm displayed many deeds of consummate bravery, and 
distinguished themselves by their gallant exertions ; they discharged their arrows with 
so much force that often they pierced through both shield and mail, and frequently 
right through the double cu 








s. For ten months was the siege protracted ; when, 
there being no hope of succour from any quarter, some mean and dastardly wretches 


among the inhabitants, having lost heart, entered into an understanding with the Uz- 
beks, and introduced them into the fortre 





Hussain Siifi, on hearing the alarm, re- 
paired to the spot, charged those who had scaled the walls, and while in the act of 
driving them out, was struck with an arrow, and died. This put an end to the con- 
test, and the place was taken. The blessing of God rest on Hussain Siifi, who never 
hesitated for a moment, in the midst of danger and distress, gallantly to expose his 
life at the call of duty. 


Sheibini Khan having committed Khwarizm to the care of Kuchek-bi,' himself re- 
paired to Samarkand. 


yee of In the latter part of this year, in the month of Zilhajeh,? Sultan Hussain Mirza, 
Pultan 


Hussain When he had collected an army for the purpose of acting against Sheibani Khan, and 

Mirva. had advanced as fur as Baba Ilahi, was called to the mercy of God. 

His birth He was born in the year 842 at Heri, in the time of Shah-rokh Mirza. Sultan 

GD Hussain was the son of Mansiir, the son of Baikra, the son of Omer-Sheikh, the son 

1480-9, of Amir Taimur. Manstir Mirza and Baikra Mirza never mounted the throne. His 
mother was Firézeh Begum, a grand-daughter of Taimur Beg. Sultan Hussain Mirza 
was also the grandson of MirArishah. He was of exalted birth, and of royal race by 
both parents. There were born of that marriage, two brothers and two sisters of the 
full blood, Baikra Mirza, Sultan Hussain Mirza, Aka Begum, and another sister, 
whom Ahmed Khan married. Baikra Mirza, though elder than Sultan Hussain Mirza, 
served under him, but did not attend in the Diwan. Except when in the Diwan, they 
were accustomed to sit on the same cushion. The younger brother bestowed on him 


* It will be remarked, that several of Sheibani’s officers are called Bi, as Kamber-bi, Kuchek-bi, &c. 
This title of Bi is still given among the Uzbeks to the heads of families or clans. 
® The Ist of Zilhajeh corresponds to the 25th April, 1506. 
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the government of Balkh, which he held many years. He had three sons, Sultan Mu- 
hammed Mirza, Sultan Weis Mirza, and Sultan Iskander Mirza. Aka hea 44 

the Mirza’s elder sister ; she married Sultan Ahmed Mirza, the eat ae 
ranshah. She had one son named Kuchek Mirza, who at first entered into the se) ae 
of his maternal uncle; but afterwards, renouncing the military life, devoted ae ; S 
letters. He is said to have become very learned, and had a genius for poetry. e 
following is one of his Rubais (quatrains) :— me 


i i life ; ° 
Persian.) For a while I plumed myself on my virtuous life ; ; 
onl I vaunted myself on my adherence to the rules of piety ti 
When Love came, what became of Virtue and Devotion ? 
Thanks be to God that I have proved myself. 


. rn ry 
i incide stween these lines and a quatrain of the Mfilla (Jami’s). 
There is a coincidence between t : ila : 
oe he went on the pilgrimage of Mekka. Bedkeh Begum was we meh ot — 
r sister. She was given in marriage to Ahmed Khan,! the Khan of it e c 
She had two sons by him, who came to Heri, and were long a _ mre ae ae 
He had strait narrow eyes, his body was robust and firm ; ; om ae 
wards he was of a slenderer make. Although he was advance me! ; we an 
white beard, he dressed in gay-coloured red oe one pres A es 
: ys ski ilpak.? Now and then, j 
f black lamb’s skin, or a kilpal , ar 
‘seh sees sales tied in three folds,* broad and showy, and having placed a pl 
01 2 a 
i yer i t in this style to prayers. ‘ ss 
ee the throne, he took it into his head that he would cause the His mas 
n g 


ob d in e Khiitbeh Mai i ers and 
i i i 1 used their endea- 8 2 

s of the twelve Imams’ to be recited 1 th theh. vy ani 

names ; : 

yours to prevent him. Finally, 


however, he directed and arranged everything ac- 
i oni iteeaeite 
cording to the orthodox Sunni faith. From a disorder in his joints, 


he was unable to 
ively, pleasant 
form® his prayers, nor could he observe the stated fasts. He was a lively, p 
rfor ; 
= His temper was rather hasty, 


and his language took after his temper. basa 
ith; i ne of his s 

i he displayed a profound reverence for the faith; on ee seta po nen 

eel tee : an, he delivered him up to the avengers of bloo 

| Sieh aa azi, For about six or seven years 


after he first ascended 
i f the K : ; forbidden by 
tanappmee one jn abstaining from such things as were 10! 
e throne, 


inki i i ly forty years 

the law; afterwards he became addicted to masons se ah ue ty ar 

Sater i ta day passed in wh : after wes 

ee ea - eae pies ne a the morning. His sons, the whole of the 
day prayers; bu’ 


wn’s-peo| in this respe d seemed to vie 
d the town’s- ple, followed his example se this respect, ani 

i e soe 

epee jn debauchery and lasciviousness: e 






was a brave and valiant sana 


yah Ms 


i —Leyden. The reading in the text 
e son of Haji Terkhin, chief of the ioe caches 

1 Ahmed Khan, the son ts, Haji-terkhén is the proper Pe arenitn os Soon 
that of the one vas Hon ed. 3 The x ik a ae Saeteh rine eee, 

2 Literally, he \- ae ns | 

this mi a proof that he was then i Shia. ear a nn masta nn ci 

eh ise eaeetcn "Hence the disease in his joints | - 
i ial bendings er . . 
es * observe the injunctions of the law. 


His wars 
and battles. 
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He often engaged sword in hand in fight, nay, frequently distinguished his prowess 
hand to hand several times in the course of the same fight. No person of the race of 
Taimur Beg ever equalled Sultan Hussain Mirza in the use of the seymitar. He had 
a turn for poetry, and composed a Diwan. He wrote in the Tirki. His poetical name 
was Hussaini, Many of his verses are far from being bad, but the whole of the Mirza’s 
Diwan is in the same measure. Although a prince of dignity, both as to years and ex- 
tent of territory, he was as fond as a child of keeping butting rams, and of amusing 
himself with flying pigeons and cock-fighting. 

One of his exploits was on the banks of the river of Kirkan,' when he plunged into 
the stream, passed it, and completely routed a party of Uzbeks. Another was, when 
Sultan Abfsaid Mirza nominated Muhammed Ali Bakhshi to the command of three 
thousand horse, with instructions to proceed without halt, and attack him by surprise, 
Sultan Hussain Mirza advanced to meet them with only sixty men, fell upon them 
straightway, and fairly discomfited them. This was a gallant and most distinguished 
achievement of Sultan Hussain Mirza. On another occasion he had a battle with 
Sultan Mahmud Mirza at Asterébid, and defeated him. He had also another fight 
at Asterabad, when he beat Hussain Turkomén Saadlimek. Another of his battles 
was after mounting the throne, when he engaged and routed Yadgér Muhammed Mirza 
in Khabarén. Another of his exploits was when, passing the bridge of the Murghab,’ 
he proceeded by forced marches, and surprised and took prisoner Yadgir Muhammed 
Mirza, who was lying in a state of intoxication in the Bagh-Taghan (or Raven Gar- 
den), after a debauch, and by this success gained the undisturbed possession of Kho- 
rasan. Another of them was at Chekman, in the vicinity of Andekhid and Shaber- 
ghan,* where he encountered and defeated Sultan Mahm(id Mirza. Another of them 
was, when Ababeker Mirza came from Irak, accompanied by the Turkomans of the 
Black-sheep,* defeated Ulugh Beg Mirza in Takaneh and Khimar, and took Kabul, 
which he abandoned in consequence of the confusions in Irak, passed by way of 
Kheiber, traversed the territory of Khfishébé and Multan, and entered Siyi,7 from 
whence he proceeded and occupied Kerman; but being unable to retain it, he again 
entered the country of Khorasin, when Sultén Hussain Mirza came upon him by sur- 
prise, and took him prisoner. On another oceasion, at the bridge of Chiragh, he de- 
feated Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, one of his own sons. At another time he raised an army; 
with which he besieged Kundez, but was forced to abandon the siege; on another oc- 
casion he besieged Hissar, but not succeeding, he raised the siege. Another of his 
enterprizes was when he marched against Zflntin Beg’s country ; the Darogha of Bist 
surrendered the place, but he could effect nothing farther, and was obliged even to 
abandon Bist and retreat. Sultan Hussain Mirza, though a great and warlike prince, 


' Kurkan, Gurgan, or Jorjan, lies on the south-east of the Caspian. 

* Pule-murghab—perhaps the name of a village. 5 At Herat. 

4 About 60 miles west from Balkh. ® Karakueliik. 

° Bast of the Sind, 7 Siwistan. 

_* This transaction, and the one which follows it, have been already mentioned in the Memoirs. Bost, or 
Bist, is the Kila Beast of Mr Elphinstone’s map, on the left bank of the Helmend, below its junction with 


the Arghand-ab. This expedition of Sultan Hussain Mirza was against Zemin Dawer, which is higher ~ 


up on the opposite bank of the Helmend, and riyer of Siahbend. 
1 
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accomplished nothing worthy of his dignity in these two or three enterprizes, and re- 

turned baffled. At another time, he engaged and defeated in the Auleng-Nishin his 

son Badia-ez-zemin Mirza, who had advanced, accompanied by Shah Shuja Beg, the 

son of Ziilnfin Beg. On this occasion a singular coincidence occurred, Sultan Hussain . 

Mirza, having divided his army, had sent the main body towards Asterabad, On the @ ; 

very day of the battle, the army that had been dispatched against Asterébad returned 

and joined him: and the very same day, Sultan Masatid Mirza, from whom Hissar sui? 

had been wrested by Baiesangher Mirza, made his appearance from another quarter, and . 

also joined Sultan Hussain Mirza. ou 
His kingdom was that of Khoras&n, which on the east has Balkh, on the west Bos- His domi. 

tam and Damghan, on the north Khwarizm, and on the south Khandahar and Sistan. "°°" : 

After the fine city of Heri fell into his hands, his whole time was devoted, night and 

day, to revelry and enjoyment ; and there was not one of his servants or dependents, 

who, in like manner, did not give himself up to pleasure and riot. The cares of 

ambition and the necessary toils of military discipline were consequently neglected. 

Hence, down to the time of his death, his dominions and servants went on diminish- 

ing, without getting any corres] nding increase. : 
He had eset its and dvi acute who lived. The eldest of his sons was pe 

Badia-ez-zemain Mirza, whose mother was the daughter of Senjer Mirza of Merv. ab. Belweod 
Another was Shah Gherib Mirza. Although his form was not prepossessing, _ aon 4 

had a fine genius; and though his constitution was feeble, he liad a powerful style. Gero el 

He assumed the poetical name of Ghtirbi, and composed a diwin. He wrote verses 


both in Persie and Tarki. The following is his :— 








I had a passing glance of a fairy face, and became inflamed to madness with her love; 


What is her name, where her abode, 1 know not. 


e Shah Gherib the government of Heri for some time. He 


r daughter. : 

he favourite son of Sultan Hussain aes 
. . AISSAIE 

conduet to justify such marked jjjrza. 

he showed to this son, several 

who had been a concubine of 

She had 


Sultan Hussain Mirza gav 
departed in his father’s lifetime, leaving no_son no 

‘Another was Muzaffer Hussain Mirza, who was t 
Mivza, although there was nothing in his manners ee 
favour. In consequence of the decided partiality whicl 
of the others were induced to reyolt. Khadijeh ales an 
Sultan Abusaid Mirza’s, was the mother of the two last-men 


1 
ikewi - by the Mirza, named Ak Begum. : 
oe a i oe Abul Hassan Mirza. Another was Kepek Mirza,° as - ms Abel Bee 
g Feet eatldl “an his name was Muhammed Mokhisin Mirza. The mother of these ere 
ener: Ne 5 ‘ 
hicheh. ; Rie 
aa aan ri Mirza, who in early life was highly extolled fais rapid bu Teth 
acl /Sesatita When his father’s illness increased and ne pnees ; eee ee 
Dette to alarm him, he went to Irak, accompanied by : y aero aei 
hammed riuieate Mirza. He there renounced the en Lover peti o% 
nat 3 u <>. nAaatis x : ad e son, Sobral 
self to that of a dervish. I never heard of him afterwards . e ios rib 
rg ‘ 7? pd 
“2 Kepek Mirza, from being roundeshouldered.—Leyden. 


At 
Zz 





1 The Fair Princess.— Leyden. 


a 
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Mirza, who was in my service when I defeated Khamzeh Sultan, Mehedi Sultan, and 
the other Sultans, and took Hissir. This young man was blind of one eye. He was 
singularly ill-favoured, and his manners corresponded with his looks. Having been 
guilty of something extremely reprehensible, he found it impossible to remain in my 
employment, and repaired to Asterabad, where Najem Sini inflicted on him condign 
punishment for his misdeeds. 

Muhammed Another son was Muhammed Hussain Mirza. He and Shah Ismfel! were once 

ties imprisoned in the same place in Irak, at which time he became one of Shah Ismael’s 
disciples, and from that period was a rank heretic.? Although his father, his elder 
brother, and his younger brothers, were all orthodox Stinnis, he continued a blind and 
confirmed Rafzi (heretic) till his death in Asteraébad, His character stood high as a 
brave and courageous warrior; but I never heard any of his exploits that deserve to 
be recorded. He had a genius for poetry; the following is his :— 


(Persian.)—In the pursuit of what game dost thou range thus dust-defiled ? 
From the ardours of whose warm heart art thou thus bathed in perspiration ? 


Feridin Another was Feridtin Hussain Mirza. He was a powerful archer, and an excellent 
pues marksman. They say that his girdehich (or double-stringed bow) required forty 


mans® weight to make the ears meet. He was himself a man of bravery, but not 
fortunate in battle. He was beat wherever he engaged. At Rebat-e-Dodez, Feridin 
Hussain Mirza, and his younger brother Ebn Hussain Mirza, engaged Taimur Sultan 
and Ubeid Sultan, and were defeated. On that occasion, Feridfiin Hussain Mirza 
distinguished himself by his strenuous exertions. At Damghfn, Feridfin Hussain 
Mirza and Muhammed Zemin Mirza‘ fell into the hands of Sheibak Khan. He killed 
neither of them, but set them at liberty. Afterwards, when Shah Muhammed Diwa- 
neh fortified Kilit’ for a siege, he repaired thither ; and when the Uzbeks took Kilat, 
was made prisoner, and put to death. These three last-mentioned princes were all by 

Mingeli-bi Aghacheh, an Uzbek concubine of the Mirza’s. ; 
Heide Another was Haider, whose mother was Paiendeh Sultan Begum, the daughter of 
Mirza, Sultan Abusaid Mirza. In his father’s lifetime he for some time enjoyed the govern- 
ment of Meshhid and Balkh. At the siege of Hissdr, Sultan Hussain Mirza betrothed 
this son to the daughter of Sultan Mahmtid Mirza by Khanzadeh Begum, concluded 
a peace, and raised the siege of Hissfr. By her he had one daughter, called Shad 
Begum, who lived to grow up. She latterly came to Kabul, and was given to Aadel 

Sultan. Waider Mirza also departed this life before his father. 

runiieiand Another was Muhammed Maasfim Mirza, to whom Kandahar was given by his 
Maas father, Sultan Hussain Mirza. On that oceasion a daughter of Ulugh Beg Mirza was 
4 betrothed to this son. After she was brought to Heri he made a grand festival, and 


1 Shah Ismael was the founder of the Sefvi dynasty in Persia. He was a rigid Shia, and a man of 
great learning and piety. 


2 That is, he became a Shia, 
. 5 Tf the ‘Vabriz man, this would be about 290 pounds. 
* A son of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, 


5 This is the Kilat in Khorasan, famous as the birth-place of Nadir Shah. 


x 
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erected’a magnificent pavilion! for the occasion. Though he bestowed Kandahar on 
this prince, yet everything that was done, be it black or be it white, was done by 
Shah Beg Arghfin; the Mirza had neither power nor influence in the matter ; for 
which reason he would not continue at Kandahar, but returned to Khorasan, wl i ; = 
he died in his father’s lifetime. % 


Another was Farekh Hussain Mirza, who did not reach any great age, and did not Parekh 
survive his younger brother Ibrahim Hussain Mirza. pera 


Another was Ibrahim Hussain Mirza, whose talents were thought respectable. He Ibrihim 


| 


was eternally drinking the wine of Heri to excess, and died of hard drinking in his y4irz9. | 


father’s lifetime. 


Another was Ebn Hussain Mirza, who, with Muhammed Kasim Mirza, will be Eba Hus. 


mentioned in the sequel. The mother of these five Mirzas was Papa Aghacheh, who aud Bek 
i hi 
was a concubine, jammed 


His eldest daughter was Sultanim Begum, who had no brother or sister of the full cea 
blood. Her mother, Juli Begum, was the daughter of one of the Begs of the Azaks. Sultenia 
Sultanim Begum was very eloquent and ingenious, but her remarks in convener ign i 
were frequently rude and ill-timed. Her elder brother gave her in marriage to Sultan 


Weis Mirza, the son of Miangi Baikra Mirza, by whom she had one son an : a 


rie 

bars Sultan, one of the Shaban Sultans. Sultan Muhammed Mirza, on a fe te 
conferred the government of Kaniij, is the son of this marriage. mee! ce 
out along with her grandson for Hindostan, but expired at Nilab on # e ae a 
attendants returned back with her remains, while her grandson continue row 


daughter. This daughter was given to Isan Kili Sultan, the younger brother of Di Pe iad 


and joined me. 

Again, by Paiendeh Sultan Begum, 
The eldest of them was Ak Begum, J k : 
Metin ‘of Begah Begum, Baber Mirza’s* younger sister. By him she ui be 
daughter, named Karaktiz Begum, (the black-eyed princess,) who he pee aes 
sir Mirza. ‘The second of the daughters was Kechek Begum. Ss Py a ss = 
was extremely attached to her, but whatever efforts oe ences iii < gens 

i i to match. 
having an aversion to him, would not bsein re e i ae uae sa 
married to Milla Khwajeh, who was of the family of Sy dA cimn,? endl altar ei 
Begah Begum, and the fourth, Agha Begum, were given to Saber Agta Be. 
Murid Mirza, the sons of his ange nats cies eae mes ne 
i-bi had two daug 3 
By Mangeli-bi Aghacheh he 


dalla Mirza, who was descended of the Syeds of sent ey prio ise 
daughter. of Baikra Mirza. She had one son named Syed on : an 
sunnend, ‘he came and entered my service. He en ith a a“ . 
aspired to the sovereignty. The Kezelbashes® slew him in | 


Sultan Hussain Mirza had four daughters. — 


eral years King of Khora- 
Poa Mirza, who was for several years King | Y 
the son of Shahrokh \ 2 Hoc 
PS Sas ee in Lae ‘Persia, and ‘Maweralnaher, make a greal ee history 


isable prince died in 1457. need 
Sr a eatity a diferent Baber Mirza from the one Jast-mentioned. 


4 In Khwarizm- are the Persians, 80 called from a 


red cap worn by their soldiers. 
+ The Kezelbashes, or red bonnets, 


i 
| 
. 





who was married to Muhammed Kasim Arlat, the Ak Begum. | 


Fatimah 
Sultan. 


Sultan 
Nizad 
Begum. 
Begum 
Sultan. 


Aisha 
Sultan. 


His wives 
and concu- 
bines. 
Begah 
Sultan 
Begum. 


Juli Be- 
gum. 


Sheher- 
banu Be- 
gun. 


Paiendeh 
Sultan Be. 
gum. 
Khadijeh 
Begum, 
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the other daughter was Fatimah Sultan. She was married to Yadgir Muhammed 
Mirza, who was of the line of Taimur Beg. 

By Papa Aghacheh he had three daughters. The eldest was Sultan Nizdd Begum. 
Sultan Hussain Mirza gave her in marriage to Sekander Mirza, the younger son of 
his elder brother. The second daughter w: 
Sultan Masatid Mirza, after the loss of his eyesight. By him she had one son and 


s Begum Sultan, who was bestowed on 





one daughter. The daughter was taken charge of, and brought up by Apak Begum, 
one of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s ladies. She came to Kabul from Heri, and Apak mar- 
ried her to Syed Mirza. After the Uzbeks had put to death Masatid Sultan, Begum 
Sultan set out with her son, for Mekka. I have received information that she and her 
son are now in Mekka, ‘The third daughter was married to one of the Syeds of An- 





dekhaid, well known under the name of Syed Mi 

He had one other daughter, called Aisha Sultan, by a concubine. Her mother was 
Zobeidah Aghacheh, the grand-daughter of Hussain Sheikh Taimur, of the race of the 
Shaban Sultans. This daughter was given in marriage to Kasim Sultan. By him she 
had one son, Kasim Hussain, who came to Hindostan, entered into my service, and 
was in the holy war against Rana Sanka. I gave him the government of Bedatin. 
After Késim Sultan, she married Buran Sultan, one of his relations, by whom she had 
another son named Abdallah Sultan, who is at present in my service, and although 
young, acquits himself very respectably. 

The first wife whom he married was Begah Sultan Begum, the daughter of Senjer 
Mirza of Mery. By her he had Badia-ez-zeman Mirza. She was extremely cross- 
tempered, and fretted Sultan Hussain Mirza beyond endurance, till the Mirza, driven 
to extremities by her insufferable humour, divorced her. What could he do? The 
Mirza was in the right ; 


(Persian.)—A bad wife in a good man’s house, 
Even in this world, makes a hell on earth.! 


May the Almighty remove such a visitation from every good Moslem; and God 
grant that such a thing as an ill-tempered, cross-grained wife, be not left in the world! 

Another of his wives was Juli Begum, the daughter of one of the chiefs ofthe Az- 
aks, by whom he had Sultanim Begum. 

Another was Sheher-banu Begum, the daughter of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, whom 
he married after he ascended the throne. At the battle of Chekmén, when all the 
Mirza’s ladies descended from their litters and mounted on horseback, this princess; 
relying on her younger brother,* did not leave her litter nor take to horse. This was 
reported to the Mirza, who thereupon divoreed her, and married her youngest sister, 
Paiendeh Sultan Begum. After the Uzbeks took Khorasfin, Paiendeh Sultan Begum 
went to Irak, where she died in distress. 

Another was Khadijeh Begum, who had been a concubine of Sultan Abusaid 
Mirza, and born him one daughter, who was named Ak Begum (or the Fair Lady). 
After the defeat of Sultan Abusaid Mirza in Irak, this lady came to Heri, where 


1 From the Gulistén of Sadi. 


2 The battle of Chekman was fought between Sultan Hussain Mirza, and Sultan Mahmiid Mirza, 
who was the son of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, and the brother of Sheher-banu Begum. 
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Sultan Hussain Mirza took her, and being passionately fond of her, raised her from 

the rank of concubine to that of Begum. She finally managed him entirely according 

to her will and pleasure. It was by her intrigues that Muhammed Momin Mirza! was 

put to death. She was the chief cause of the rebellions of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s 

sons. She regarded herself as a personage of profound sense, but was in truth a foolish, 
talkative woman She was, besides, heretical in her religious opinions. She had two 

sons, Shah Gherib Mirza and Mozaffer Hussain Mirza, 

Another of his wives was Apik Begum, by whom he had neither son nor daughter. Apik 

Papa Aghacheh, who was so much attached to her, was her foster sister ; having no aa 
children herself, she brought up the sons of Papa Aghacheh as her own. She attend- 





* od the Mirza with very tender care during his illnesses; indeed, no lady of his family 


equalled her in dutiful attentions. The year that Teame to Hindustan she arrived from 
Heri. I showed her all the respect and kindness in my power. While I was besieging 
Chanderi, I learned that, at Kabul, she had departed to the merey of God. 
Of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s concubines, one was Latif Sultan, by whom he had Abul ae 
Hassan Mirza, and Kepek Mirza. Latif Sul- 
Another of them was Mengeli-bi Aghacheh, who was an Uzbek, and one of Sheher- ‘Mingelicbi 
banu Begum’s people. She was the mother of Abu Terab Mirza, of Muhammed Hus- Aghacheh. 
sain Mirza, and of Feridtin Mirza. She had also two daughters. 


Another of them was Papa Aghacheh, the foster-sister of Apak Begum. The Mirza Papa Agbi- 


haying seen and liked her, took her; and she was the mother of five sons and four 


liters, as has been mentioned. be 

ote was Begi Sultan Aghachech, by whom he had neither son nor daughter. peter 
He had many other concubines and women : those whom I havo mentioned were 
the most eminent of his wives and concubines. There was no prince of his Nes ssh 
could be compared to Sultan Hussain Mirza in power, nor any city of Tslim - eri; 
yet it is remarkable, that of his fourteen SONS,” only three were hela in 
sequences of vice and debauchery manifested their baleful influence on ae 2 a 
‘sons, his tribes, and hordes (ils and ulfises). Tt was one of the cites wl we y 
drew down, that, of so large a family, in seven or eight years, not a trace o ie 


. Mi Ta. 
remained, except only Muhammed 2000 \tuhammed Berend Bislas who was ts, ste 


i 1 to his Amirs, one of them was is is A 
di “ ‘tof Jakh Birlas lis genealogy runs thus :—Muhammed Berendiik,* the son nel Bee 
Pr ikieh f Jaki Birlas. He was first a Beg in the service of Baber a 
‘Abusaid Mirza,? who gave Kabul 


of Jehin-shah; the son 0} ae er 
sia ds in high favour wi i 
IT aad e7 ee appointed him governor to his son Ulugh Beg Mirza.‘ 


to hi d Jehangir Birlis: 
eae ee ae at Sultan ‘Abusstd Mirza, Ulugh Beg Mirza ee om a - 
himself of the two Birlas; but they, having discovered his ae P Ta m a 
custody. moved away with their ils and ultises, and marched for Kundez. 

> 


is young prince was the son of Ba‘ a-ez-zeman 5 in Mirza. 
1 Thi th dit Mirza, the eldest son of Sultan Hussat 
2 Badia-ez-zemin Mirza, Shah Gherib Mirza, and Mozaffer Hussain Mirza. 


is pri in Baber’s service in India. i cal Ran 
f eae rt ee he ate js the following note, —Muhammed Feriddin ben Muhamm . 
ben Mirza Ali ben Berendik Birlas— Leyden ode enee Prin 


* The grandfather of Baber. 
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ing the top of Hindi-ktish, they sent back the Mirza in the handsomest manner to 
Kabul ; while they themselves proceeded on to Khorasan to Sultan Hussain Mirza, who 
gave them the most favourable reception. Muhammed Berendik Beg was a very pru- 
dent and wise man, and incomparably the first in distinction at the court of Heri, 
He was extremely fond of his hawks, insomuch, that if he at any time learned that 
one of his hawks was dead or lost, he used to take the name of one of his sons, and 
say, ‘* Had such a son died, or such an one broken his neck, I would have thought 
nothing of it in comparison with the death or loss of such a hawk.” 

Another of his Amirs was Mozaffer Birlas, who attended him in all his wars. [ 
know not in what manner he contrived to ingratiate himself so much with the Mirza, 
but that prince loaded him with favours. Such was the Mirza’s familiarity with him, 
that in his first campaigns they entered into an agreement, that whatsoever country 
should be conquered, four parts should belong to the Mirza and two to him. A strange 
agreement ! How could it possibly answer for a monarch to adopt a servant as the 
partner of his sovereignty? Such an agreement could never have answered even with 
his own brother or son. How could it succeed with one of his Amirs or Captains ? 
After he had mounted the throne he became ashamed of this compact, but to no pur- 
pose. This'wrong-headed man, singularly distinguished as he had heen by the Mirza’s 
favour, only presumed the more on it, and behaved factiously. The Mirza, not being 
able to retain him within the limits of his duty, is said finally to haye poisoned him. 
The omniscient God knows with truth what befell him. 

Another of them was Ali Shir Beg Nawai, who was not so much his Amir as his 
friend. In their youth they had been schoolfellows, and were extremely intimate. I 
know not for what offence he was driven from Heri by Sultan Abusaid Mirza; but he 
went to Samarkand, where he remained for several years, and was protected and 
patronised by Ahmed Haji Beg. Ali Shir Beg was celebrated for the elegance of his 
manners ; and this elegance and polish were aseribed to the conscious pride of high 
fortune: but this was not the case; they were natural to him, and he had precisely 
the same refined manner when he was in Samarkand. 


Indeed, Ali Shir Beg was an 
incomparable person. 


From the time that poetry was first written in the Tfrki Jan- 
guage, no man has written so much and so well. He composed six mesneyis in 
verse, five in imitation of the Khamsah! (of NizAmi), and one in imitation of the Man- 
tik-ut-teir? (the Speech of the Birds). This last he called Lissin-ut-teir (the Tongue 
of the Birds). He also composed four diwins of ghazels (or odes), entitled, The 
Singularities of Infancy, The Wonders of Youth, The Marvels of Manhood, and The 
Benefits of Age.* He likewise composed several other works, which are of a lower 
class and inferior in merit to these. Of that number is an imitation of the Epistles of 


1 The Khamsah, or Fiye Poems of Nizami, are the Mokhzin-e-asrar, or Magazine of Secrets ; Khus- 
rou-Shirin, the Loves of Khosrou and Shirin; Leili-Mejnun, the Loves of Leili and Mejnun ; Sekan- 
der-nameh, the Alexandriad ; and the Khirid-nameh, Aristotle’s Instructions to Alexander. Some copies 
have the Heft-Puiker, or Seven Statues, instead of the Khirid-nameh. Nizimi, who was one of the most 
eminent poets of Persia, died about A.D. 1180. 


® The Mantik-ut-teir was written by the celebrated Sheik Ferid-ed-din Atar, better known in Europe 
as the author of a Pend-nameh. 


® Gheraib-t-Sigher, Newader-G-Shehab, Bedaia-ul-Waset, and Fewaid-ul-Keber. 
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Moulana Abdal-rahman Jami, which he partly wrote and partly collected. The ob- 
paruly parily : : 
ject of it is to enable every person to find in it a letter suited to any business on which 
he may desire to write. He also wrote the Mizin-al-Auzan (the Measure of Mea- 
sures) on Prosody, in which he is very incorrect; for, in describing the measures of 
twenty-four rfibais (quatrains), he has erred in the measures of four; he has also made 
some mistakes regarding other poetical measures, as will be evident to any one who 
has attended to the structure of Persian verse. He besides completed a diwan? in 
Persian, and in his Persian compositions he assumed the poetical name of Pani.’ 
Some of his Persian verses are not bad, but the greater part of them are heavy and poor. 
He has also left excellent pieces of music ; they are excellent both as to the airs them- 
selves and as to the preludes. There is not upon record in history any man who was 
a greater patron and protector of men of ingenuity and talent than Ali Shir Beg. 
Usta Kali Muhammed, the celebrated Sheikhi, and Hussain Afidi, who were so dis- 
tinguished for their skill in instrumental music, attained their high eminente and 
celebrity by the instructions and encouragement of Ali Shir Beg. Ustad BehzAd and 
Shah Muzaffer owed the extent of their reputation and fame in painting to his exer- 
tions and patronage; and so many were the excellent works which owed their origin 
to him, that few persons ever effected anything like it. He had no son, nor mari 
nor wife, nor family : he passed through the world single and unencumbered. ie a 
he was keeper of the signet; in the middle part of his life he was invested with the 
: f f AsterAbad for some time. He afterwards 
dignity of Beg: and held the government of Astera) 4 
: ; i f ld 2 tof nothing from the Mirza; on 
need the profession of arms, and would accep’ J 
tore sary, he annually presented him with a large sum of money as an offering. 
the contrary, he annually i he Astorabid campaign, the Beg came 
When Sultan Hussain Mirza returned from the ee aaah a 
c i im; the moment of the LVS 
out of the city to meet him ; between t : pander 
isi he was affected with a sudden stroke, which prevented his getting Pp, and 
“obama 5 ‘cians were unable to render him any assist- 
was obliged to be carried off. The physicians ¢ 


i lets 
ance, and next morning he departed to the merey of God. One of his own coup! 


was highly applicable to his situation :— 





i know not what it is ; 
arki.)—I perish of a mortal disease, though I kn whe 
ah) 1 this disease, what remedy can physicians administer ? 
owas of the race of Haji Seif- Wal Deg. 


ant i Beg, wh 3 
Another of Sultan Hussain’s Begs was Wali Beg, w pabee eiacee jen pe 


ed-din Beg. He was one of the Mirza’s principal Begs, 
tale ecoeasion: he amet Flassan Taimur, who had been in high favour with oe 
~yclipata Me pean was elevated to the rank of Beg. ; ne Tim 
sree Nevidn Beg. His father was of the Syeds of Termer, ani Re 
= aoe ie a sesenitt Sultan Abusaid Mirza Sonne bia te 
ae wen eee stood highest in the confidence of Ahmed Mirza. 


; . 
in which each letter of the alphabet in its turn furnishes the 


OE aa , pee a last couplet of 


aes Persian poet has a takhellus, or poetical n: 


ee ‘ef Sultan Abusaid’s sons, and king of Samarkand. 


ame, which he introduces into the | 
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he went to Sultan Hussain Mirza, he was received by him with marked favour and 
promoted. He was a profligate, jolly, drinking, debauched libertine. Hassan Yakub, 
from having been in his father’s service, was frequently called Hassan Nevian. 
Another was Jehangir Birlés, who was for some time joint governor of Kabul with 
Muhammed Burendik. He afterwards went to the court of Sultan Hussain Mirza, 
and was graciously received. His manners and deportment were remarkable for elo- 
gance and politeness. He was of a gay lively temper, and a great favourite of Badia- 
ez-zemin Mirza. He never forgot that Prince’s attachment to him, and always spoke 
raise. 
Another was Mirza Ahmed Ali Farsi. 


of him in terms of 





Another was Abdal Khalik Beg, whose grandfather, Firoz-Shah Beg, having re- 
ceived high marks of favour from Shahrokh Mirza, this nobleman was from him 
called Abdal Kbalik Firoz-Shahi. He held the government of Khwérizm for some 
time. 

Another of them was Ibrahim Duladai, who was profoundly skilled in the revenue 
accounts, and in the course of public business. He was a second Muhammed Be- 
rendiik. 

Another was Ztilnin Arghtin, a braye man. He distinguished himself above all the 
other young warriors, in the presence of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, by his use of the sey- 
mitar, and afterwards, on every occasion on which he went into action, he acquitted 
himself with distinction. His courage is unimpeached, but certainly he was rather 
deficient in understanding. He left the service of our Mirzas, and betook himself to 
Sultan Hussain Mirza, who conferred on him the government of Ghiir and the Nuk- 
deri country. With only seventy or eighty followers, he performed several very gal- 
lant exploits in that quarter. With but a handful of men he bravely vanquished and 
reduced large and numerous bodies of Haziras and Nukderis; and these tribes were 
never so effectually settled and kept in order by any other person. Some time after- 
wards he also got the Zemin-Dawer.' His son Shah Shuja Arghiin, though a boy, ae- 
companied his father in his expeditions, and sword in hand displayed great valour. 
Sultan Hussain Mirza, to gratify the father’s feelings, gave Kandahar to be held by 
the father and son in common. Afterwards, however, this father and son stirred up 
dissension between their sovereign and his son, and were the cause of dangerous re- 
bellions. In the same year in which I took Khosrou Shah, and separated him from 
his adherents and retainers, I likewise took Kabul from Mokim, the ydungest son of 
Zilnin Arghin ; in consequence of which, Zilnfim and Khosrou Shah, being both re- 
duced to great difficulties, repaired to Sultan Hussain Mirza’s court. After the demise 
of Sultan Hussain Mirza, Zalnin rose to very high rank, and the countries on the Da- 
menkoh (skirts of the mountains) of Heri, such as Ubeh and Chakhcheran,? were given 
tohim. He was Badia-ez-zeman’s prime adviser, as Muhammed Berendiik Birlas was 
Mozaffer Mirza’s. Though a man of courage, he was ignorant, and somewhat crazed. 


: 1 The country of Zemin-Dawer lies west of Kandahar, on the rightbank of the Helmend, reaching fro™= 
Sirbesha, under the Hazara hills, to the Helmend. 


a pe about one degree cast of Herat ; Chakhcherdn lies four degrees east by south among the 
azara hills, 


2 
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Had it not been for this craziness and ignorance, he never would have made himself 
the dupe of such gross flattery, and exposed himself to scorn in consequence. The 
story is this: When he was prime minister, and in the chief confidence at Heri, seve- - 
ral Sheikhs and Millas came and told him that they had had an intercourse with the 
spheres, and that the title of Hezeber-ulla (the Lion of God) had been conferred on 
him; that he was predestined to defeat the Uzbeks, and make them all prisoners. 

He, implicitly believing all this flattery, tied a kerchief round his neck, and returned 
thanks to God. When Sheibik Khan fell upon the Mirzas in the territory of Badghis, 
prevented their junction and diseomfited them, 7Alnin was in Kara Rebat with a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty men, and relying on this prediction, boldly kept his ground, 

and made head against Sheiba’k Khan. No sooner had Sheibék’s numerous troops 
come up, than this small body was surrounded and taken on the spot. Zfilnfin was 
made prisoner and put to death. He was a pious and orthodox believer, never ne- 
glected saying the appointed prayers, and frequently repeated the supererogatory ones. 

He was madly fond of chess; if a person played at it with one hand, he played at it 
with his two hands.! He played without art, just as his fancy suggested. He was 

the slave of avarice and meanness. : 

Another of the nobles was Derwish Ali Beg, who was the younger brother of the pain 

full blood of Ali Shir Beg, and for some time held the government of Balkh, which 

he managed creditably. He was, however, a muddle-brained, wrong-headed, dull man. 
Sultan Hussain Mirza, when he first advanced against Kundez and Hissar, was 
baffled through his stupidity, and forced to retreat; on which account he was al 
missed from his government of Balkh. In the year 916, when I went to Kundez, he 1510. 


He was a buffoon, and a silly fellow, as unfit for the exercise of dignified 


a, The favour which he experienced 


authority, as incapable of the virtues of — ne 
tirely on account of his brother Ali Shir Beg. 
ones of them was Moghul Beg, who for some time possessed the government of Moghul 


“ A Beg. 
Heri, and afterwards got that of Asterébad.. From Asterabad he fled to Irak to Ya- 


i ith dice. 
f a low turn, and eternally gambling wi 
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manners. He was highly skilled in the elegant ome i danced ait hn = 
ibiti t uncommon sort, of which he was genera : 
aoe eect Mirza’s immediate service, was his boon companion, 


and his comrade in his yi ell 
Another was Sultan Juneid Birlas, wo 1 
“Abend Mirza. This is the Sultan Juneid Birlas whos 


with him in the government of Jonpir. 


‘ -mian (in the midst). 
ce Sabir ieee sa rene ate in the middle of a fight, or from 


ther it was from having brought im and the Mirza, that he 


i ice of Sultan sultan Ju- 
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1 Phis is an idiom expressive of his great keenness. 
; Qa 
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he did good service in the Mirza’s expeditions, in reward of it, his name was inscribed 
on the Temgha and Sikka.* 
Sheikhem Another was Sheikhem Beg. As he bore the poetical name of Soheili, he was ge- 
Beg: nerally called Sheikhem Soheili.2 He composed a sort of verses, in which both the 
words and sense are terrific, and corresponding with each other. The following is 
one of his couplets :— 


« During my sorrows of the night, the whirlpool of my sighs bears the firmament from its place ; 
‘The dragons of the inundation of my tears bear down the four quarters of the habitable world.” 


Tt-is well known that, on one occasion, having repeated these verses to Moulana Ab- 
dal Rahman Jami, the Milla said, * Are you repeating poetry, or terrifying folks ?” 
He composed a Diwan, and was likewise the author of various Mesnevis. 


aisha Another was Muhammed Wali Beg, the son of the Wali Beg who has been men- 
ay : a Honodsuilio: latterly became a great Beg in the Mirza’s court; but notwithstanding 


his high rank, he never abated of his service, but day and night was constantly at 
court; insomuch that he even paid his allowances to his retainers, and made his dis- 
tributions of food, at the palace. One who pays such assiduous court, is sure to meet 
with corresponding favour. It is a heavy calamity now-a-days, when one who gets 
the name of Mir invites and calls in to him five or six scabbed, blind fellows, to create 
trouble and confusion in the palace. But where is the other kind of service to be 
found? The present practice of the Begs only serves to evince their want of liberality, 
The food and distributions’of victuals made by Muhammed Wali Beg, on the contrary, 
were always respectable. He kept his servants in a good style, and in handsome at- 
tire. He bestowed much with his own hand on the poor, and on mendicants. He was, 
however, a foul-mouthed, bad-tongued man. When I took Samarkand in the year 
A.D. 1511, 91% Muhammed Wali Beg, and Derwish Ali Kitabdér (the librarian), were with me. 
At that time he had been struck with a palsy, and had no remains of anything agree- 
able either in his language or manners. He did not seem equal to the favours that 
had been shown him; and probably the assiduity of his service had assisted im eleva- 
ting him to his high rank. 
Baba Al. - Another of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s nobles was Baba Ali, the Ishek-Agha (or Master 
of Ceremonies). He was at first in the service of Ali Shir Beg, but afterwards, on 
account of his bravery, he was taken into the Mirza’s service, and appointed Ishek- 
Agha. He attained the rank of Beg. Y‘inis Ali, who is now a Beg with me, and in 
my intimate confidence, and who hereafter will be mentioned, isa son of his. ; 
Bedereddin. Another was Bedereddin, who first served with Mirek Abdalrahim, the Sedder (or 
Justiciary) of Sultan Abusaid Mirza. He was a very alert and nimble man; it is said 
that/be could leap over seven horses at once. He and Biba Ali were intimate friends. 
eae Ali Another was Hassan Ali Jelair. His proper name was Hussain Ali Jeléir ; but he 
wasigenerally called Hassan Ali. His father, Ali Jeldir, was in the service of Baber 
Mirza, by whom he was raised to the rank of Beg. Afterwards, when Yadgar Mu- 


‘That is, on the royal seal or stamp, and on the coin. This seems a singular compliment to a subject 
not of the highest rank. ie Be eae 


2? His name was Mir Ahmed Soheili. ‘The Anvare Soheili is dedicated to him. 


3 Phe Sedder, or Chief Justice, is properly an 
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hammed Mirza took Heri, there was no man in higher estimation in his service than 

Ali Jeliir. Hassan Ali Jeldir was Grand Falconer! to Sultan Hussain Mirza, He 

was a poet, and assumed the poetical name of Tofeili. He wrote many beautiful Ka- 

sidehs, and was the most eminent of his age in that species of composition. When I 

took Samarkand, in the year 917, he joined me, and was in my service fiat 

years. He addressed to me some very fine Kasidehs; he was an extravagant, sham 

less man, and kept catamites; he was everlastingly playing at draughts, or at dice. 
Another was Khwijeh Abdalla Marwarid; who was at first Sedder ;? but afterwards Khwajeh — 

entered the service, and becoming a retainer and courtier, was raised to the dignity of pee 2 

Beg. He was a man full of accomplishments; and no person could match him in ms 

playing on the Kantin (or Dulcimer). The mode of shaking on this instrunrent is his 

invention. He excelled in writing the various hands, and in particular wrote the Taa- 

lik character in a very beautiful and superior manner. He was well versed in the 

epistolary style of composition.’ He was a very pleasant companion, and was also a 

poet. He assumed the poetical name of Biani, but his poetry fell far below his other 

merits, though he was an excellent eritic in poetry. He was profligate and debauched. 

From excess of sensual indulgence, he was attacked with boils all over his body, and 






A.D. 1511. 


lost the use of his hands and feet. After enduring various and exquisite i hg ; 
a PAM bo 


ture for several years, he was finally carried off by this disease. le : ; 
Another was Muhammed Syed Uras. His father was Uris Arghtin, who, when Nahe 

Sultan Abusaid Mirza seized the throne, was a Beg of the first rank, and his prime ae 

adviser. At that time many brave young men signalized their courage. One of the 

most eminent of them was this Muhammed Syed Uris. His bow was strong, and his 

arrow long, and its range was far, and its aim sure. He for some time held the go 

yernment of Andekhid. F A 
Mir Ali, the Mir Akhur (or Master of the Horse), was another. This was the man Mir Ali. 

who sent a person to Sultan Hussain Mirza, and brought him to fall upon Yadgar Mu- 


i n off his guard, and defenceless. Siti: 
ae nope os -“ snaps Ugtillaghl the son of Syed Ughlakehi, and a. se as 
ther of Syed Yisef Beg. He had a son named Mirza Farekh, a man of great acquire 15,5, 
‘ments and talents, who joined me when I took Samarkand in 917. He ets o¢ : 
and though he wrote little, he wrote that little well. He was ern a ah 
the use of the astrolabe, and the science of astronomy. He was | so an i 
friend and companion. He was rather addicted to wine, and was riotous 1n ps 

i attle of Ghajdewan.* ob. 
 cengerae Tengri Bendis of the Semanchi tribe. He was an sear AC ae 
and an accomplished swordsman, Bya well-conducted surprise, 
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ried off, from the gates of Balkh, Nazir Behader, Khosrou Shah’s head man, as has 
been mentioned. 
SultanHus- There were, besides, several Turkomin Begs, who had come and joined the Mirza, 
ee and had heen well received by him. Of the first comers, one was Ali Khan Baiendir, 
Ased Beg, and Tehemtin Beg, who were brothers, were also of the number. It was 
the daughter of this Tehemtin Beg whom Badia-ez-zemain Mirza married, and had by 
her Muhammed Zemin Mirza. Another was Ibrahim Chaghatai; another Amir 
Omer-Beg, who was afterwards in Badia-ez-zemiin’s service. He was a brave, plain, 
honest man. A son of his, named Abul Fateh, came to me from Trak, and is still with 
me; he is a lazy, inactive, good-for-nothing fellow. Such a father to have such a 
son | ; 
Of the later comers, who joined him after Shah Ismael had conquered Irak and 
Azerbaejan, one was Abdal Baki Mirza. He was of the race of Taimur Beg, by the 
Miranshahi branch. From the very first, though of such illustrious extraction, when 
he came into those countries, he laid aside all pretensions to sovereignty, and entered 
into the service of the kings of the country, by whom he was treated with great favour. 
The paternal uncle of this Abdal Baki Mirza, named Taimur Osman, was a nobleman 
of high estimation and consequence with Yakub Beg. On one occasion, having march- 
ed with a large army, it was supposed that he had moved to invade Khorasin. Im- 
mediately on Abdal Baki Mirza’s arrival at court, he met with a gracious reception 
from Sultan Hussain Mirza, who made him his son-in-law by giving him in marriage 
Sulténim Begum, who was the mother of Muhammed Sultan Mirza. 
Another of the later comers was Murad Beg Baiendir. 
‘The Seder As for the heads of the Sedder,! one was Mir Sir-Berehneh (the bare-headed Mir). 
areas He was from a village in Andejin, He affected to be a Syed. He was of an amiable 
disposition, an agreeable companion, and elegant in his conversation. Among the men 
of letters and poets of Khorasdn, his judgment and opinion were reckoned of the 
greatest weight and alaw. He wasted his life in an attempt to rival the story of Amir 
Khamzeh,? and in composing a far-fetched, long-winded, improbable tale, an employ- 

ment altogether absurd, and quite unworthy of his genius. 
Kenta ; pmothen of them was Kemiled-din Hissain Karizgahi, who, though not a Sif, af- 
Karizwahi, ected Sfifi principles. Many who affected these Sifi principles gathered about Shir 
i Ali Beg, pretended to raptures and eestasies, and studied the doctrines of the sect. 
Of all these this man had made the greatest progress in these mystical fancies, which 
probably was the reason of the distinctions that he had received, as he showed no abi- 
lity in anything else. He composed one work, the Mijdlis-ul-ashdk (the Assembly of 
Lovers), which he ascribes to Sultan Hussain Mirza. It is very dull, full of fiction, 
and of tasteless fiction, and contains passages so profane, that they subjected him to 
the imputation of infidelity. He has, for example, represented some of the prophets, 


4 The Sedder, or chief’ ‘court of justice in Persia, is superseded at the present day by thatiof the Sheikh- 
al-islam, The various offices in Persia are extremely fluctuating; both as to their names and duties, which 
takes it difficult to assign their exact meaning and extent at different periods. — 2 


2 The story of Amir Khamzeh is a wi i i vith talk t shock 
all probability. is a wild story in the Persian language, and filled with tales that sl 
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and many saints, as engaged in amours, and has provided each of them with a loyer 
and a friend. It was certainly a strangely absurd thing, after, in the preface, ascribing 


the work to Sultan Hussain Mirza as its author, in the body of the work to in ce 
odes and pieces of poetry known to be written by Kemiled-din Hussain, by say ing, 


that * they are by the writer of this work.” It was in consequence of the flat ery 
of this same Keméled-din Hussain that Zilnfin Arghiin got the name of Hezeber-ulla 
(the Lion of God). . 

Of the Vazirs of Sultan Hussain Mirza, one was Majd-ed-din Muhammed, the son vane ‘ 
of Khwajeh Pir Ahmed Khawifi, who was the chief counsellor in the Diwan! of Shah- ae 
rokh Mirza. Before his time, Sultan Hussain Mirza’s Diwan was conducted without hammed- 
regularity or method, and the greatest disorder and waste prevailed. The subjects 
suffered from exactions, and the soldiers were not satisfied. At the time when Majd- 
ed-din Muhammed held the office of Perwanchi? (or issuer of the royal firmans), he 
went by the name of Mirek; the Mirza happened on one occasion to want a little mo- 
ney; and sent for the officers of the Diwan, who told him that there was none, and 
that none could be got. Majd-ed-din, who was present, smiled ; the Mirza asked him 
the reason, and retired with him; when Majd-ed-din told him his whole mind, and 
added, “ If your majesty will make an agreement with me, by igo: give me 
full power, and not to deviate from my plans, I will undertake, in a besa iki 
to make the subjects comfortable, the army satisfied, and the treasury .” The 
Mirza entered into the agreement with great willingness, placed the whol 4 see 
of Khorasan entirely under his management, and gave him the bee mewn 
everything. Majd-ed-din, on his part, spared no pains nor labour, ae “ aa 
ability, and inashort time made both the peasantry and soldiery Pea e ae aan ' 
while he, at the same time, replenished the treasury, and rendere ‘i se mi me 
rishing and populous. He, however, pee pact a aor a cs oe yen 

i Shir Beg, and the Amirs who were in his 1 pas 5 
ate reese on which account all of them were ill mrs or uid 
their endeavours to ruin him finally effected his peeee a ni pti, 1 
when Nizdm-ul-milk was made Diwan in his La : is a . mes: ‘ cathy pincer 
was in his turn seized and put to death, when oa om ere ae ies 
and appointed Diwan. At ve ee le : came to ’ ” 
made a Beg, and held the seal of the . he ieee 

nae Khwajeh Ata, who, although dee ate rR ATC 7“ 
eamenststchanarie oi rae Enc ; He * was a man of piety, strictly ob- 
was done without eaten movant exercises Helwak? be 
the principal advisers and ministers of ‘Sala ; 


minions, nothing 
servant of the accustomed prayers; 
sides, diligent in business. Such were 


F - - ca Theolo- 
aa ey Sultan Hussain Mirza was certainly a wonderful age, ieee el 
e ag Mog as certainly 


: , Y= 
armor pata a 
 datugh OC EE LE SET the office of revenue receipts and issues. 
1 The Vazir was a sort of minister of finance: Disses: asd Srith EIOS 


2 A sort of chancellor. t rina! owe? : 
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particularly the city of Heri, abounded with eminent men of unrivalled acquirements, 
each of whom made it his aim and ambition to carry to the highest perfection the art 
to which he devoted himself, Among these was the Moulina Abdal Rahman Jami,: 
to whom there was no person of that period who could be compared, whether in re- 
spect to profane or sacred science. His poems are well known. The merits of the 
Milla are of too exalted a nature to admit of being deseribed by me; but I have been 
anxious to bring the mention of his name, and an allusion to his excellencies, into 
these humble pages, for a good omen and a blessing. 

Another was the Sheikh-ul-Islim, Seif-ed-din Ahmed, who was descended of the 
stock of Malla SaAd-ed-din Taftazfni, which for several generations had occupied the 
situation of Sheikh-ul-Isl4m in the kingdom of Khorasin. He was eminent for his 
knowledge, and particularly versed in the sciences of the Arabs,? and the sciences 
dependent on theology. He was a man of great piety, and devoted to religion. 
Though of the sect of Shafi,’ he cherished persons of every persuasion. It is said, that 
for nearly seventy years he had never omitted the appointed prayers in the public 
worship. Shah Ismael, when he took Heri, put him to death, and he was the last of 
his family. 

Another was Mouldna Sheikh Hussain. Although he was in his greatest eminence 
and celebrity in the time of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, yet, as he continued to flourish in 
the reign of Sultan Hussain Mirza, he is mentioned here. He was profoundly skilled 
in philosophy, logie, rhetoric, and metaphysics. He had the faculty of extracting a 
great deal of meaning from a very few words, and of commenting with great subtilty 
on them. In the time of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, he enjoyed a high degree of influence 
and intimacy with that prince, and was consulted on all affairs of national importance. 
Nobody performed the office of Mohtesib* with more ability. In consequence of the 
great favour in which he had been with Sultan Abusaid Mirza, this incomparable 
person was but harshly treated in the time of Sultan Hussain Mirza. 

Another was the Milla-zA4deh Milla Osman, who was from the village of Cherkh, 
which lies in the Tuman of Lohuger,’ one of the Tumans of Kabul. As, in the time 
of Ulugh Beg Mirza, when only fourteen years of age, he had commenced giving in- 
structions as a teacher, he was denominated the Mother-born Milla. When he was 
on his journey from Samarkand to Mekka, as he was passing through Heri, Sultan 
Hussain Mirza stopped him by the way, and detained him at his court. He was 4 
man of most extensive knowledge. There was not in that age any one who equalled 
him in the extent of his acquirements. Many affirmed that he had attained the degree 


! No moral poet ever had a higher reputation than Jami. His poems are written with great beauty 
of language and versification, in a captivating strain of religious and philosophic mysticism. He is not 
merely admired for his sublimity as a poet, but venerated as a saint. 

2 The sciences of the Arabs are those connected with grammar and rhetoric. 

3 The Shafi is one of the four orthodox sects. . 

4 The Mohtesib takes cognizance of all offences against good morals, such as drinking, gambling, in- 
triguing ; whence he is often alluded to with terror by the jovial poets of Persia. Me had also the super- 
intendence of the markets. seoitt ‘ 

+ Or Logar. 
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of Ijtehad,' but he never pretended to it. It-was he who said, ** When a man has 
heard anything, how can he forget it?” He had a most retentive memory. — Prins 

Another was Mir Jemaleddin Moheddis (or the Traditionalist), who, in the science Jemaleddin 
of tradition, was unequalled in all the country of Khorasan, He is of a very advanced Moheddis. 
age, and is still alive at the present date. reer: 

Another was Mir Murtiz, who was well versed in the sciences of practical philoso- Mir Mur- 
phy and of metaphysics. He received the name of Murt&z (the Ascetic) from the fre- i 
quency of his fasting. He was madly fond of the game of chess; to such a degree, , "i 
indeed, that when he met with two persons who understood the game, while he played many 
with one of them, he used to lay hold of the skirts of the other’s clothes to prevent his : 
going away. 

Another of them was Milla Masatid, who was of Sherwan. pe Ma- 

Another was Abdal Ghafar of Lar, who was both the scholar and disciple of Mou- Apdal 
Jana Abdal Rahman Jami. He had read many of the Miilla’s works, under his imme- Chun. 
diate guidance,? and wrote a sort of exposition or commentary on the Nefhhat* (or 
Breeze of Affection) of that author. He was extremely versed in the profane sciences, 
besides having made great proficiency in mystical knowledge. He was a remarkably 7 
unassuming and unceremonious man, If any person had but the name of a Milla, 
he was never ashamed to take out a section of any work, and enter into discussion 
with him; and if any dervish was mentioned to him as being in a particular place, he 
was never satisfied till he had sought him out and seen him. When I visited Kho- 
rasin, Malla Abdal Ghafir was sick; and when I went and cireumambulated the 
Mialla’s shrine (Jami’s), I at the same time went and inquired after the health of 
Malla Abdal Ghafiir. He was at that time in the Milla’s* College. A few days 

forwards, he died of the disease of which he was then ill. ‘fi ) ‘ 
ephoad of them was Mir Ata-fllah of Meshhid, who was well versed in Arabie ee 
literature. He wrote a treatise in Persian, on the Kafiah (rhyme or versification), 
which is extremely well composed but has this fault, that all his examples are taken 
and he introduces each example by saying, “as is to be observed 
in this couplet of mine.” He wrote another very excellent work on the kinds and 
measures of verse, which he called Badai-A-Sinaa (the wonders of metre). He was 


not quite orthodox in his religious opinions. - wie ; ie 
seared was Kazi Ekhtiar, who executed the duties of Kazi with great Lap sage Risi Bkh. 





from his own verses, 


1 ‘The rank of Mujtehid, which is not bestowed by any individual or class ne ian tea papier ) as 
result of slow and imperceptible opinion, finally meee a “3 gee oe 

iariti igi ja. is evate b wuman 

igen peoaieiti oh he ale Senn oe of infullibility and inspiration, He is -con- 


fears and human enjoyments, and to hays a ily existing-—See Keem 
sulted with-reverence and awe. , There is not always a Mujtehid necessarily sine teeae 


amiga pe i ad and mystical, ‘To have the advantage of read- 
2 ks of the Mulla Jami were extremely refined an st : 
ing ee ine the author's presence, to receive the benefit of his explanatory eters —_ 


was therefore of the first importance, = Shas, oniM yatio 

oH 1 of Jami’s, written on the principle of the SOAs, Sri aN PE SES aonlioe 
‘ aie rs ne a small Persian manuscript, containing anecdotes of Tamiobortie J 

Abdal Ghafir Lari. 
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He wrote a treatise, in Persian, on Jurisprudence.’ It is an excellent treatise. He * 
formed a collection of passages, for the purpose of elucidating and ‘explaining the texts 
of the Koran.2 When I met the Mirzas at Murghab, Kazi Ekhtiaér and Muhammed 
Mir Yisef accompanied them, and they were introduced to me. The conversation 
turned on the Baberi character. I sent for the letters, and wrote them, and at that 
same meeting he read the characters, comprehended the rules of writing, and wrote a 


behind at Heri, applied himself to the study of music, and made such rapid progress, 
that, before the summer, he was even able to compose some pieces, In the summer 
when the Mirza returned to Heri, he sang in his presence, and that, to music of his ‘ 
own composition, to the great astorishment of Ali Shir Beg, who complimented him 
on the oecasion, He composed several pieces of music, one of which is denominated 
the Nuh-reng (or nine measure). The parts of this Nuh-reng, and of the Yeldai 


little. Naksh (or midwinter-night’s air), have their modulations in tenor. He was a de- 
a: Another was Muhammed Mir Yiisef, the scholar of the Sheikh-ul-Islim, and after- cided rival and oppovent of Ali Shir Beg, whence he suffered much trouble and mo- 
Yilsef. wards his successor. In many parties, Kazi Ekhtiér had the upper place; and. in lestation ; and finally, being unable to maintain his ground, went to Irik and Ader- 
others, Muhammed Mir Yiisef. He finally was so much carried away and infatuated haejin to Yakub Beg, by whom he was well received, and became his companion in 
by his fondness for soldiership and generalship, that, except where these two matters all his parties. After the death of Yakub Beg, he was obliged to leave those countries, 
were concerned, one could discover neither learning in his conversation, nor sense in and returned to Heri. He still retained his humour and his spirit of opposition, of which 
his communications. Although he had neither good fortune nor talents in either of the following, among other instances, is related. One day at a chess-party, Ali Shir 
these pursuits, he, in the end, on their account, gave to the wind his wealth, his life, Beg happening to stretch out his foot, it touched the hinder parts! of Binai; on which 
; his family, and his reputation.’ Ali Shir Beg said, in a joking way, “ It is a sad nuisance in Heri, that you cannot 
ae (Loetss Of the poets of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s court, the most distinguished and the most stretch out your foot without coming in contact with the backside ofa ponti-cti ton 
Sa eminent by far, was Moulaéna Abdal Rahman Jami. Sheikhem Soheili, and Hassan draw it in again,” said Binii, without comming in contagl Weer 
hoear Ali Tofeili Jelair, whose names and characters have been mentioned in the short ac- last his sarcasms drove Bindi from Heri, and he went to Samar! rea Shir Beg P 


was the author and patron of many and useful inventions, every man who made any 
discovery or invention in his art or profession, in order to give it eredit or currency, 
ealled it the Ali Shiri. Some carried their imitation of him to such an excess, that Ali 
Shir Beg haying tied a handkerchief round his head, on aecount of an ear-ache, that 
style of tying a handkerchief came to prevail, under the name of the Ali Shiri fashion. 
When Bindi left Heri for Samarkand, as he was setting out, he ordered rather an un- 
common sort of pad for his ass, and ealled it the Ali Shiri. The Ali Shiri pad became 
common, and is now well known. , 
‘Another was Seifi Bokhari, who was a tolerable Milla, He used to point to the <5 vi 
numerous volumes he had read, as a proof of his undoubted claim to the title, He Boklri- 
composed a Diwan. There is another Diwan of his which he composed for the use of 
tradespeople. He wrote many fables, but left no Mesneyi, as may be gathered from 


the following verses :— 


count which has been given of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s prineipal Begs and courtiers, 
were also distinguished as poets. ’ 
~Aseti. Another of the poets was Asefi, who was the son of a Vazir, whence he obtained the 
poetical name of Asefi.s His poems want neither colouring of style, nor sentiment, 
although not possessed of passion or enthnsiasm. He had a pride in saying, ‘“ I have 
never composed any of my odes* with the intention of collecting them.” This was pro- 
bably mere affectation. His odes were collected by his friends, and those about him. 
He wrote few poems except odes. When I went to Khorasin, he waited on me. 
Bindi. Another of them was Bindi of Heri, whose father’s name was Ustad Muhammed 
Sebz Bina, whence he himself derived his poetical name. His odes possess both co- 
louring of style, and enthusiasm, and he composed a Diwan. He also wrote Mesnevis, 
among which there is one on the qualities of fruits, in the Mateharily measure. It is 
a sorry composition, of no value. Another of them was a short Mesneyi in the Khafif 
measure; and another of greater extent, also in the Khafif measure; this last he com- 
pleted in his latter days. At first he was unacquainted with the science of music, and 
Ali Shir Beg had taunted him with his ignorance; but,. one year, the Mirza having 
spent a winter at Mery, whither he was accompanied by Ali Shir Beg, Bindi remained 


(Persian.) Although the Mesneyi be deemed the test of a poet's orthodoxy, 
T take the Ghazel as my creed ; 
Five couplets that afford delight, - 
J hold better than many Khamsehs.? 


Bites apa ea? em 
which is very brief in one respect, and prolix in anothe 

f several useful and dificult subjects ; and prolix 
are treated of in their minutest par- 


on a carpet, with their feet drawn up un- 


He left a Persian Prosody, 
It is brief as it has omitted to treat of 
-in as much as such subjects as are plain and clear, 


 Fakieh, 2 Beher Mazmin. 

8 It is singular that Baber, in this minute mention of the men who adorned the court of Sultan Hus- 
sain Mirza, makes no mention of Mir-Khawend Shah, or Mirkhond, the celebrated historian, afd, if we 
perhaps except Jimi, the most eminent man of his time. After a youth of pleasure, he was induced by 
his friend and patron, Ali Shir, to devote himself to history ; and while he lived in the Khanckeh Kho- 


: im ke a 
ia, i i i ; 1 Tis to be recollected, that the Asiatics sit on the ground, 
lasia, in habits of constant intercourse with that distinguished encourager of letters, composed the eight Itis to , 


i . ie L ei will be found under 
. yolumes of the Rest or Pleasure-Garden. He died A.D. 1498, eight years before Baber mate as “rot Dr Leyden’s translation ends. One other fragment which he translated; ty si ? 
Herat. His son Khawend, or Khwand-Emir, or Khond-Emir, also an excellent historian, the author ©! th 925, ae . Persian poets have 
the Kholasat-ulakhbar, Se. visited Baber at Agra in 1528. ! v Z eee is a collection of five poems written in the Mesnevi style. Several poet 
4 Asef being Suliman’s famous vizir.— Leyden. 5 Ghazel. composed Khamschs. Qn 
. 
: - 
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ticulars, down to their points and discriminating marks. He was addicted to wine, 
and troublesome in his cups. He was remarkable for the force with which he could 
inflict a blow with his fist. 

Another was Abdalla Mesneyigoi (the Mesnevi writer), who was of Jam. He was 
the nephew of the Malla! by his'sister. He took the poetical name of Hatefi. He wrote 
some Mesnevis in emulation of the Khamsehs. He also composed the Taimur-nameh 
in rivalry to the Heft-Paiker (or seven statues). Of his Mesnevis, the best known is 
the Leili-Mejntin, though its excellence does not equal its reputation. 

‘Another was Mir Hussain Maamii (the Enigmatist). None perhaps ever equalled 
him in his conundrums and riddles. His whole time was spent in devising enigmas, 
He was a humble, unpretending, and, in his way, incomparable man. 

Another was Mulla Muhammed Badakhshi, who was from Ishkemish. Ishkemish 
is not in Badakhshan,? which makes it odd that he should have taken the poetical name 
of Badakhshi. His poems are not equal to those of the poets whose names I have men- 
tioned.s Though he has written a treatise on Enigmas, his enigmas are not particular- 
ly good; but he was a pleasant companionable man. He waited on me when I was at 
Samarkand. \ ‘ 

Another was Yisef Badiaai, who was from the country of Ferghana, and composed 
very respectable Kasidehs.* 

Another was Ahi, who wrote pretty good Ghazels.® He latterly went and lived 
with Ebn Hussain Mirza. He composed a Diwan. 

Another was Muhammed Salikh. He wrote sweet Ghazels, but their correctness is 
not equal to their sweetness. “He also composed verses in the Tirki tongue, and good 
ones. He finally went to the Khan’s court, and was received with every kind of fa- 
your. He wrote a Tiirki Mesnevi, which-he addressed to Sheibani Khan, in the mea- 
sure of Remel-masadas-Majnén, which is that of the Sabkheh? (of Jami). It is very dull 
and flat. One soon gets tired of reading Muhammed Salikh’s poems. One good 
couplet of his is the following :— 


Tembal (lubber) has gained the land of Ferghana ; 
He conyerts Ferghana into a Tembal-Khaneh (lubberland). 


The country of Ferghana is also called Tembal-Khaneh. I am not quite certain, 
however, that this couplet is to be found in his Mesnevi. He was wicked, tyrannical, 
and unfeeling, 

Another was Shah Hissain Kami. His poems are very fair. He composed Gha- 
zels, and also wrote a Diwan. ; 

Another was Hilali, who is still alive. His Ghazels are correct and elegant, but 
leave little impression behind. He also wrote a Diwan, and a Mesnevi entitled Shab- 


1 Jami. Jam is a considerable city in Khorasén, from which that poet had his name. 

2 Tt lies south of Kundez. 
’ et One of his couplets on the succession of good and bad fortune is striking ; “‘ The fortune of men 
is like a sand-glass ; one hour up, the next down.”—See D’Herbelot, in his Article. 

* The Kasideh is a particular species of Ode. * Also a kind of Ode. 

* This is a particular measure of Persian verse: 

7 The Sabkhet-ul-ubrar, or Rosary of the Virtuous, is a mystic poem of Jami’s. 
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va-Dervish (the king and the Dervish), in the Khafif measure : although many yerses 

in it are excellent, yet the general plan of this poem and its structure are exceptionable 
and vicious. Former poets who have treated of love stories, have made a man the 
Jover and a woman the mistress. Hilali has made the Dervish the lover, and the king 
the object of his passion. The upshot of the verses in which he describes the words 
and actions of the king is, that he makes the king a catamite, and an abandoned crea- 
ture. So that the moral example afforded by this Mesneyi of his is, that of a young 
man, a king, acting the part of a prostitute and eatamite, which surely is no commend- 
able or decent thing. He had a most retentive memory, and remembered thirty or 
forty thousand couplets. It is said that his recollection of most of the verses of the 
different Khamsehs was of great service to him, in regard to prosody and rhyming. 

Another was Ahili, who could neither write nor read. His poems are excellent. Abili. 
He also composed a Diwan. 

Although there were many beautiful penmen," yet the person who excelled all others Penmen. 
in the Nastdlik character was Sultan Ali Meshhidi. He copied many books for the 
Mirza and Ali Shir Beg. He every day copied thirty couplets for the Mirza, and 
twenty for Ali Shir Beg. 

Of the painters or limners, the most eminent was Behzaid. He was a very elegant Painters. 
painter, but did not draw young beardless faces well. He miade the neck? too large. Beheas 
Bearded faces he painted extremely well. ' 

Another was Shah Mozeffer. He took likenesses very beautifully, but he did not pet 
live long, and died when he was rising to eminence. . 

of the musicians, there was none performed on the Kantin' ina style to be compared Musicians, 
with Khwajeh Abdalla Merwirid, as has been observed. Another was Kal Muham- eS 
med Udi (the lutanist). He also performed well on the guitar. He added three strings 
to it. No vocal or instrumental performer ever composed so many and such excellent 


overtures.’ ae 
Another was Sheikhi Nayi (the flute-player). He also played well on the lute and Mae 
guitar From the age of twelve or thirteen, he played well on the flute.” On one oc- 
casion he played an air beautifully before Badia-ez-zeman Mirza on the flute. Kal Mu- 
hammed attempted, but was unable to play it on the guitar. He said, ** The guitar is 
an imperfect instrument.” Sheikhi immediately took the guitar out of Kal ee 
med’s hand, and played the same air completely and delightfully upon it. They te ‘ 
Sheikhi, that he was so accomplished in music, that eee any air whatever, . 
said, * Such a tune of such a person resembles this. He did not compose much. 
two or three of his airs.7 ; 
BP ananrae Shah Kuli Ghecheki (the performer on the ghechek or guitar). 
who came into Khorasfin, and rose to fame by his excellence as 


preludes, and airs.? 


le Shah Kali 
a ag Hechek: 
was a native of Irak, 
composer.* He composed many tunes, 


ing i ip i of much 
1 Tu the eastern countries in which no printing is used, the art of penmavship is a source 


i distinction than in Europe at the present day. eee ‘ ert 
ieee hobghed alan sigpiBes the double-chin.» *) caak is their lees ina anion 
+ Pishrou. 's Ud or Aud, and Ghechek. > ai. 


® Naksh va pisbru va karha. 
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Another was Hussain Udi (the lutanist), who played with great taste on the lute, 
and composed elegantly. He could play, using only one string of his lute at a time, 
He had the fault of giving himself many airs when desired to play. On one oceasion 
Sheibani Khan desired him to play. After giving much trouble he played very ill, and 
hesides, did not bring his own instrument, but one that was good for nothing. Shei- 
bani Khan, on learning how matters stood, directed that, at that very party, he should 
receive a certain number of blows on the neck. This was one good deed that Sheibani 
Khan did in his day; and indeed the affectation of such people deserves even more 
severe animadversion. 

Gholam Shadi was also a musical composer. He was the son of Shadi the singer. 
Though a performer, yet he did not play so as to deserve to be ranked with the per- 


‘ and some finished pieces ; 


formers who have been mentioned. He composed sweet airs, 
there were few compositions of that day that could be compared to his. At last Shei- 
bani Khan sent him to Muhammed Amin Khan Kara Khani, sinee which, I have 
not heard of him. 

Another was Mir Azt. He was not a performer, but composed. Though his pro- 
ductions’ are few, yet they are exquisite of their kind. 

Bindi was likewise a composer. He left many excellent nekshes and siits.° 

Another peerless man was Pehlewin Muhammed Busaid. He was unequalled as a 
wrestler. He was a poet too, and likewise composed various musical sits and nekshes. 
He composed one beautiful (air or) neksh in the Chargih key. He was an agreeable 
man in society. The degree of excellence which he reached in athletic exercises was 
quite wonderful. 

When Sultan Hussain Mirza expired, Badia-ez-zemin Mirza and Mozeffer Hus- 
sain Mirza were the only Mirzas at hand. As Mozeffer Hussain Mirza was his favou- 
rite son, and as Muhammed Berendiik Birlis, the Emir and minister in chief credit, 
was that prince’s atkeh (or tutor), and as, besides, his mother Khadijeh Begum had 
the most influence of all the Mirza’s wives, the greater part of the people who were 
about the Mirza gathered round Mozeffer Hussain Mirza, and looked up to him as his 
father’s successor. Badia-ez-zemin Mirza being alarmed at this, intended not to 
go to head-quarters. Mozeffer Mirza and Muhammed Beg, however, having mount- 
ed and gone to wait upon him, removed all uneasiness from his mind, and prevailed 
upon the Mirza to accompany them thither. Sultan Hussain Mirza was conveyed in 
a royal style, and with all due pomp, to Heri, where they interred him in his own col- 
loge. hia this time Zilmtn Beg was likewise on the spot. Muhammed Berendtik Beg, 
Zilntin Beg, and other Amirs, who had been with Sultan Hussain Mirza, and had 
accompanied the Mirzas, having now met and consulted together, finally resolved to 


' The terms used are sit and naksh. 2 Kar. * Particular kinds of musical pieces. 

#1 haye not been able to translate, with any degree of certainty, the musical terms used in the pre- 
ceding pages. Perdeh, understand to be a mode,—pishrou, a prelude,—neksh, kar, and sat, are tunes 
of various kinds. The same uncertainty prevails as to the musical instruments :—Add is applied to any 
stringed instrument. The kanun is an instrument with many strings, and is generally placed on the 
ground when it is played on. The ghechele resembles our guitar, but has a large round bulb. Ndi is @ 
pipe or flute.—See Keempfer’s Amenitates’ Ewotiee, p. 740. 
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place Badia-ez-zemén Mirza, with Mozeffer Hussain Mirza, on the throne of Heri, as 
joint kings. At the court of Badia-ez-zemin Mirza, Zilntin Beg was prime minister, 
and Muhammed Berend(ik Beg held the same office in the court of Mozeffer Hussain 
Mirza. On the part of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, Sheikh Ali Toghai was Darogha of 
the city; as Yisef Ali Gokultash was on the part of Mozeffer Mirza. This was a 
strange arrangement. A joint kingship was never before heard of, The well-known 
words of Sheikh Sadi in the Gulistan are very applicable to it: ‘ Ten Derwishes can 
sleep on one rug; but the same climate of the earth cannot contain two kings.” 





EVENTS OF THE YEAR 912. 


Ly the month of Moharrem,' I set out for Khorasan, in order to oppose the invasion Baber 


marches for 


of the Uzbeks, and advanced by way of Ghirbend and Shiberti. As Jehangir Mirza Khorasin. 
had taken some disgust and fled from the country of Ghazni, I judged it proper, for 
the purpose of reducing the Aimiks to order, and to prevent the disaffeeted drow rising 
in reyolt, to separate from our baggage and camp-followers in Ushter-Sheher,? (leaving 
Wali Khazin and Doulet Kedem to guard and bring them on,) and to push forward 
with the great body of the army, in light array, with all practicable ob ey same 
day we reached the fort of Zohik. Having proceeded thenee by the Kotal or hi Dee 
C swe surmounted the Dendan-Sheken pass, and 


of Gtimbezek, and descended by Saekan,’ hake 
encamped in sah valley of Kehmerd, 1 sent on Sultan Moho and sey 
Afzel Khab-bin,® with a letter to Sultan Hussain Mirza, to inform him of my approac: 


from Kabul. ie 
‘ir Mirz i d behind his men, when he came opposite 
ae Pee three attendants: On approaching the place he 


t t it, accompanied by twenty- ; r the 

Sep tents of ae household,® which had been left a and Mrs, I 
i kk to his camp, ant a 

th them, set off fall speed, returned bac! : 
eer * be dsinyedl by any consideration whatever, ena away, never look: 

ing behind him till he had reached the territory of aoa See Pee, ae 

Meanwhile Sheibini Khan had laid siege ane roi PPPOE B EN ay: 

Sheibani Khan sent out two or Pym e or vg 


in the place. : 
in the place untry of Badakhshan. MaRS SE a 
ere 


sand men, to plunder the co 
joi fisir Mi hough formerly 

and joined Nasir Mirza. Altl fi . 
a Seay between them, they had now im concert collected an army, and were 
in whi ipchik ceased, 
1 Mohar |A. H. 912; begins on 24th May 1506, the year i soe mee aie es, pe “eres 
and ste eer was divided. ‘The conquests of Po Aiea tl ao A 

derived great gupport from the wandering tribes, driven : wo pre em 


just as the influx of barbarians Be ‘Roman empire, ini 
2 Thi place lies to the west o} - , 
a ae ‘These places are between Bamiin and Kehmerd. Fes 
: | pecan veo fin miles west from Bamian, among the hills. 
-7 Yeke-Auleng is situated about thirty or thirty-five 


* Baber’s brother. 


‘Khan be- 
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encamped below Kishem, in Shakhdan, when the Uzbeks, towards morning, came by chekti, and proceeded by Ulfim Fakhreddt hed 1 all oa staan 

N ¢ ty @ eded by Uliim Fakhreddin, we reached a place called the valley o 
Bam in the dependence of Badghis.' As the world was all in disorder, every one pil- 
laging and usurping from another, my people took some plunder from the cultivated 
country, as well as from the Hs and Uluses. We imposed a contribution on the Tirks 
and Aimaks of that quarter, and levied part of it. In the course of a month or two, 
we perhaps levied three hundred kepki tumans.’ 


NEES surprise on Nasir Mirza. Nasir Mirza drew off his men to the summit of a risin 
party of — ground, and having rallied his troops, and blown his trumpets, attacked the Uzbeks at 
Usbeks. the moment they were advancing, and put them to the route; the Kishem river, which 
they had crossed in their advance, was now swollen. Many of them were slain by 
the sword and by arrows, numbers were taken prisoners, and many perished in the 
river. Mobarek Shah Vazir was encamped higher up than the Mirza, towards Kishem, 
The Uzbeks, who had divided, in order to attack them both at the same time, had put 
his troops to flight, and forced them to take refuge on a rising ground. When Nasir 
Mirza had defeated those opposed to him, he learned this situation of things, and 
marched te attack the other division. The Amirs of the hill-country too, having col- 
lected their whole strength of horse and foot, poured down from above; and aciried 
him. In these circumstances, the Uzbeks found themselves unable to stand their 
ground, and took to flight. Of this body too, many were made prisoners, many were 
slain by arrows and the sword, and others perished in the river. Perhaps a thousand 
or fifteen hundred Uzbeks fell. This was a good exploit of Nasir Mirza. One of his 
men brought us the news when we were in the valley of Kehmerd. 

Baber ak ie we eon ninuetl in that neighbourhood, my troops went out to forage, and col- 
Siena” aes eardge chan and Detineh: In this same valley of Kehmerd, I received 
E ers rom Syed Afzel and Sultan Muhammed Dildai, whom I had sent into Kho- 

rasdin, containing intelligence of the death of Sultan Hussain Mirza. Nevertheless, I 
sontings to sieange to Khorasan, from a regard to the reputation of our family, dona 

nad also other motives for advancing. Having pass valley of ‘Tiib? 

and Mandaghan, and by the hill-paszeas of Aiea m8 i sei f 

Saf. Here, having Teenie that the Uzbeks were pl ‘ SAR Dy meme ware 

; E > Usheks plundering Sin and Charyek,‘ I dis- 

eae san Beg with a body of troops to chastise the marauders. He fell in with 

1em, gave them a complete defeat, « y ack a i 
As some of our men had been aN ae gan scat: - oe ae 

Aimaks, I remained for some days in the Ta ; 5 ie se — a sa 

return. In this neighbourhood there are Sta er : es rips my aa 

days all the Aimaks came out and acknowledged cri P es aon aa 
Pic ib os ged me. Though Jehangir Mirza had 

oy persons to the Aimaks, and on one occasion had deputed Emadeddin Ma- 

A re BR Wines Gales lpr oe 

ot er an ae Ais Ai ae ~~ leer necessity, to leave the mountan 

As I was oceupied with the troubles uf Kh a dest eh nee Seeded 

not care about the Aimaks. Havin: rtm didsnot ane. thon Mirai rand pid 

é ig passed by Gurzewan," Almar, Kysar, and Chi- 


A few days before my arrival, a plundering detachment of the Uzbeks had been The Mirzas 
attacked in Pendtih and Maruchak,® by a light armed foree sent from Khorasan by oo 
Zilnin Beg, and completely routed 





A number of the Uzbeks were slain. Badia-ez- 
yemin Mirza, Mozeffer Hussain Mirza, Muhammed Berendik Birlas, and Zalnun 
Arghtin, with Shah Beg, Ziilnin’s son, having at length come to the resolution of 
marching against Sheibani Khan, who was besieging Sultan Kalenjak in Balkh, dis- 
patched messengers to invite all the sons of Sultan Hussain Mirza to join them, and 
marched out of Heri in prosecution of this enterprize. By the time they reached 
Badghis, Abul Mohsin Mirza advanced from Mery, and joined them at Chehil-dokh- 
tern. Ebn Hussain Mirza too, soon after joined them from Tim, and Kaen. Kupek* 
Mirza, who was in Meshhid, though they sent to invite him, returned an unwise an- 
swer, and in a cowardly way declined coming. He bore hostility to Mozeffer Mirza, 
and alleged, that to join him as King would be an acknowledgment of his sovereignty. ‘ 
Having made up his mind, he persisted in indulging this ill-timed grudge, and would 
not come even at this period, when all the brothers, great and small, had united, and 
were marching in concert, and sparing no efforts to oppose an enemy so formidable as 
Sheibini Khan. This refusal of his to join the confederacy, though he himself chose 
of private pique, every one else ‘will ascribe to cowardice. 
edings remains in the world, how can any man 
after his death, must stain his fair 








to put it on the footing 
Indeed, as the memory of such — ‘ 
> understanding pursue such a line of conduct as, ; i 
es How Ata Bete is it for every man, who has the common feelings of his to 
ture, to push forward in a career that, when closed, may conduct him ke ae ri 
glory? The wise have well called fame a second existence. Ambassal a Se 
to invite me, and soon after Muhammed Berendik Birlas himself oe ; . . was 
to hinder me from joining them? I had marched two hundred farsangs’ i at very 
went on along with Muhammed Beg. By this time the Mirzas 


where they were now encamped. On Monday, ¢ Nov.1505. 


purpose. I therefor foe dala 
anced as far as the Murghab, Ww en : 

ee nk ds latter JemAdi, I waited on them. Abul Mohsin Mirza came out se a - Babeemens 

When we came near each other, I on the one side dismounted, as Ps 

did on the other; after which, we advanced and Seay ets and beep reine 

again. When we had gone on a little, and were come near heen ae 

and Ebn Hussain Mirza met me. They were younger than A 0 Ee 

ought therefore to have come out farther than he did to receive me, ubly | 


to receive me. 


: Probably Kishem-abad, about twenty-five miles from Doshi. 
: Tab, or Tob, lies between Ajer and the Balkh-ab, or Dehash river. 
4 These passes lie rather more than a degree west of Kehmerd, on the Balkh river. 


* Probably Charek, on the road from th - a 
es ae rom the Balkh-ab passes to Herat, about two degrees west from the 


5 Probably the same as aildk, summer quarters. 


* Gurzewan lies among the hills, at the sources of the Murghab river. Almar and Chichektd lie north 


of the hills on the road from Balkh to Herat. 'The K: i : 
i. ' i f 
the Murghab, and is passed on the same line of road. mmole ee 


1 Badghis lies to the west of north from Herat. 


mea i nk, the other 
: For penich and Maruchak, which lie on the Murgha, the former on the Teft bank; 


i ; re th of Herat. : 
i f that river, nearly a degree and a half nor h Supp@acahaa 
on the right born lie south-west of Heri, near the lake of Sistin. 5 Bight h 
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delay was owing to their last night’s excess in wine, rather than to pride, and arose 
from the effects of their over indulgence in dissipation and pleasure, and not from any 
intentional slight. Mozeffer Mirza having complimented me, we embraced and saluted 
each other on horseback. I then saluted Ebn Hussain Mirza in the same way; after 
which, we proceeded to Badia~ez-zeman Mirza’s Hall of Audience, where we alighted. 
Here there was an excessive crowd and gathering of people. There was such a press that 
many persons were lifted off their feet for three or four paces together, and many who 
were anxious to get out on account of business or duty, were earried four or five paces 
in, without being able to help themselves. At length, however, we reached Badia-ez- 
zeman Mirza’s Hall of State. It had been settled, that immediately on entering, I 
was to bow, whereupon Badia-ez-zemain Mirza was to rise up, and come forward to 
the extremity of the elevated platform on which he sat, where we were to embrace. 
As soon as I entered the Hall of State I bowed, and then without stopping, advanced 
to meet Badia-ez-zemén Mirza, who rose up rather tardily to come to meet me. Ka- 
sim Beg, who was keenly alive to my honour, and regarded my consequence as his 
own, laid hold of my girdle, and gave me a tug; I instantly understood him, and ad- 





vaneing more deliberately, we embraced on the spot that had been arranged. In 
this large state-tent, carpets! were spread in four places. In the state-tents® of Badia- 
ez-zeman Mirza, on one side of the hall, there was a poreh or recess, in which thé 
Mirza always sat. A carpet was spread in it, on which he sat along with Mozeffer 
Hussain Mirza. Another carpet was spread on the right of the porch in a kind of 
pavilion ;* Abul Mohsin Mirza and myself sat on it. Lower than Badia-ez-zeman’s 
carpet, on the left, was another carpet, on which Kasim Sultan Uzbek, one of the 
Shaban Sultans, who was the Mirza’s son-in-law, and father of Kasim Hussain Sultan, 
sat along with Ebn Hussain Mirza. On my right, but lower down than the carpet 
which they had spread for me, another carpet was spread, on which Jehangir Mirza 
and Abdal Rizik Mirza‘ were seated. Muhammed Berendik Beg, Zfilnin Beg, and 
Kasim Beg, sat on, the right, a little lower than Kasim Sultan and Ebn Hussain Mirza. 
An entertainment was given. Although it was not a drinking party, wine was put 
down along with the meat. Drinking, goblets of silver and gold were placed beside 
the food. My forefathers and family fad always sacredly observed the rules of Chen- 
giz. In their parties, their courts, their festivals, and their entertainments, in their 
sitting down and rising up, they never acted contrary to the institutions of Chengiz.’ 
The institutions of Chengiz certainly possessed no divine authority, so that any one 
should be obliged to conform to them; every man who has a good rule of conduct 
ought to observe it. If the father has done what is wrong, the son ought to change it 
for what is right. After dining we mounted our horses, and alighted where we had 
pitched our camp. There was a Shirai kos" between my army and that of the Mirzas. 

The second time that I eame, Badia-ez;zeman Mirza was not so respectful as he had 
been the first time, I therefore sent for Muhammed Berendtik Beg, and Zalnin Beg, 


1 Toshak—carpets, or stuffed cushions for sitting or leaning on. 
? Tiir-khaneh—perhaps a space enclosed by a low railing. 

* Abdal Rizak Mirza, it will be recollected,’was the son of Ulugh Beg Mirza, the late king of Kabul. 
° Tareh-e-Chengiz. They are also called the Yasa Chengiz. © Nearly two miles. 


2 Khaneh Sefid. 


2 


. vanced, and was plundering the 
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and told them to let the Mirza know, that, though but young, yet I was of high ex- 
traction—that I had twice by force gained my paternal kingdom, Samarkand, and seated 
myself on its throne—and that when a prince had done what I had, in the service of 
our family, by opposing the foreign invader from whom all these wars and troubles. 
arose, to show me any want of respect was certainly not quite commendable. After 
this message was delivered to him, as he was sensible of his error, he altered his con- 
duet, and showed me every mark of regard and estimation, with great good will. : 

On another oceasion, when I went to Badia-ez-zemin Mirza’s after noon-tide Entertain- 
prayers, there was a drinking party. At that time I drank no wine. The entertain- Sue 
ment was wonderfully elegant. On their trays there was every sort of delicacy. - 
There were kabibs of fowl, and of goose, and indeed dishes of every kind. Badid-ez- 
zeman’s entertainments were highly celebrated; and certainly this party was free, 
easy, and unconstrained. During the time Lremained on the banks of the Murghab, I 
twice or thrice was present, at the Mirza’s drinking parties; when it was known that 1 
drank no wine, they did not trouble me by pressing. I likewise once went to an en- 
tertainment of Mozeffer Mirza’s. Hassan Ali Jalair, and Mir Beder, who were in his 
service, were of the party. When the wine began to take effect, Mir Beder began to 
dance, and he danced excessively well, The dance was one of his own invention. 

The Mirzas had wasted three or four months in marching from Heri, in uniting 
their troops, and assembling their strength, before they reached the Murghib. Sultan 
Kulenjak, meanwhile, being reduced to great distress, surrendered the fort of Balkh eae sure 
to the Uzbeks, who, having heard of the coalition against them, after taking Balkh, re- 
turned towards Samarkand. The Mirzas, although very accomplished at the social board, Character of 
or jn the arrangements for a party of pleasure, and although they had a pleasing talent “* 
for conversation and society, yet possessed no knowledge whatever of the conduct of 
a campaign, or of warlike operations, and were perfect strangers to the arrangements 
for a battle, and the dangers and spirit of a soldier's life. While we remained on the 
Murghib, news came that Hak Nazer Chapa, with font or five hundred men, had ad- 
territory of Chichiktii.! All the Mirzas met, but with 
all their exertions they could not contrive to detach a light party icf cut up the plun- 
derers. The road between Murghab and Chichiktd is ten farsangs. =a nae 
sion to manage the matter ; but being afraid of their own reputation, they wo : no 

. ‘e. When Sheibik Khan retreated, the year was at the close. It was 
a sei fiat the Mirzas should each winter in some suitable place, and, be- 
ee ning a th war ao, sea age 
They strongly urged me also to Saas, in re er hm and internal confasion, and Babe © 
and Ghazni were places ine pose oats dering Tribes, Afghans, Hazavras, Ils, and Bhorasio. 
eae ea se ai ariiots in, different directions 5 and as the nearest 
aa aed and Kabul, which is that by the hills, is a month's journey; 

nm oT 
Nee eld not happen to be rendered impassable by snow, 





or any other obstacle, 


2 Forty miles. 3 Ikhsham- 
2c 


1 Chichiktt lies east of the Murghab. 
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while the low road is forty or fifty days’ march; and as, besides all this, my nevwly- 
acquired dominions were still far from being in a settled state, it did not seem very 
prudent or advisable for me to winter so far off, for the purpose of serving or obliging 
anybody. I therefpre excused myself to the Mirzas. On this they renewed their fe 
licitations still more earnestly than before. At last, Badia-ez-zeman Mirza and Abul 
Mohsin Mirza, with Mozeffer Mirza, came on horseback to my quarters, and urgently 







as 


hesought me to stay out the winter with them. I could not say No, in the face of the 
Mirzas, and consented to remain. One reason that influenced me was, that so many 
kings had come to urge my stay; a second, that, in the whole habitable world, there 
was not such another city as Heri; and during the reign of Sultan Hussain Mirza, its 
beauty and elegance had been increased ten fold, nay, twenty fold, by his patronage 
and munificence ; so that I had a very strong desire to visit it. I was therefore pre- 
vailed upon to stay. Abul Mohsin Mirza went to his government of Merv. Ebn 
Hussain Mirza also set out for Tin and Kaen; while Badia-ez-zemin Mirza and 
Mozeffer Mirza returned to Heri. Two or three days after, I set out for the same city 
by way of Chehil-Dokhterfin and Tash-Rebat. The whole of the Begums, Payendeh 
Sultan Begum, my father’s sister, Khadijeh Begum, Apik Begum, and the*ather 
daughters of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, my paternal aunts, were at this time met in the 
college of Sultan Hussain Mirza. When I went to see them, they were all in the 
Mirza’s mausoleum. I first saluted Payendeh Sultan Begum,! and embraced her; 


I next saluted and embraced Apik Begum; I then went and saluted Khadijeh Be- 
gum, and embraced her. I sat some time, while the readers were reading the Koran,? 
and then rose and went to the Southern College, where Khadijeh Begum dwelt. They 
spread a repast for me. After the repast, I went to Payendeh Sultan Begum’s house, 


where I spent the night. They at first pitched upon the New Garden® for my resi- 
dence, and accordingly I next morning went and took up my quarters in it, and staid 
there one night; after which, as I did not like the place, they gave me Ali Shir Beg’s 
house, where I staid till I left Heri. Every two or three days I went to the Bagh-e- 


ADE ; ete 
Jehan-dra, in order to perform the kornish® to Badia-ez-zemAn Mirza. 


A few days after, I had an invitation from Mozefter Mirza, who lived in the White 
Garden.® Khadijeh Begum, after the dinner was remoyed, carried Mozeffer Mirza 
and myself to a palace which Baber, Mirza had built, called Terebkhana.’ In the Te- 
rebkhana there was a drinking party. ‘The Terebkhéna stands in the midst of a gar- 
den. It is a small building of two stories, but a very delightful little edifice. , They 
have bestowed most pains on the upper story. In the four corners of it are four apart- 
ments; and between them, and enclosed by them, is one great:hall. Within the four 


1 She was a widow of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s. ‘ ing ; li iki 4 
knee, or kneeling, perhaps the old form. teases he late, on pha Mere dtcsaa 

2 The Musulmans employ a set of readers, who succeed each other in reading the Koran at the tombs 
of their men of eminence. This reading is in some instances continued night and day. ‘The readers are 
paid by the rent of lands, or other funds assigned for the purpose. 

2 Bagh-e-Nou. . 4 The world-adorning Garden. 

*’ The kornish is performed to the supreme emperor alone, by making a certain number of bows; 0 


ipalieatinne Badia-ez-zeman, on’his father’s death, was regarded as the chief prince of the house of 
-Laimur. 


© Bagh-e-Sefid. 7 The Pleasure-house. 
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apartments are four Shahneshins, or royal balconies. Every part of this hall is cover- 
ed with paintings. Though Baber Mirza! built this palace, the paintings were exe- 
cuted by orders of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, and represent his battles and wars. In the 
north end of the northern balcony, two carpets* were placed facing each other. On 
one of them Mozeffer Mirza and I sat, on the other sat Sultan Masatid Mirza and Je- 
hangir Mirza. As we were guests at Mozeffer Mirza’s house, Mozeffer Mirza placed 
me above himself,-and having filled up a glass of welcome, the cupbearers in waiting 
began to supply all who were of the party with pure wine, which they quaffed as if it 
had been the water of life. The party waxed warm, and the spirit mounted up to 


their heads. They took a fancy to make me drink too, and bring me into the same ce 
f 4 G : . . . wi 
circle with themselves. Although, till that time, I had never been guilty of drinking grink wine. 


wine,* and from never haying fallen into the practice, was ignorant of the sensations 
it produced, yet I had| a strong lurking inclination to wander in this desert,* and my 
heart was much disposed to pass the stream, In my boyhood I had no wish for it, 
and did not know its pleasures or pains. When my father at any time asked me to 
drink wine, I excused myself, and abstained. After my father’s death, by the guar- 
dian‘care of Khwajeh Kazi, I remained pure and undefiled. I abstained even from 
forbidden foods ; how then was I likely to indulge in wine? Afterwards when, from 
the force of youthful imagination and constitutional impulse, I got a desire for wine, 
I had nobody about my person to invite me to gratify my wishes ; nay, there was not 
one who even suspected my secret longing for it. Though I had the appetites there- 
fore, it was difficult for me, unsolicited as L was, to indulge such unlawful desires. It now 
came into my head, that as they urged me so much, and as, besides, I had come into 
a refined city like Heri, in which every means of heightening oles and ae ve 
possessed in perfection ; in which all the incentives and apparatus of enjoymen a : 
combined with an invitation to indulgence, if I did not seize the pee sind 
never could expect such another. M sheashsaconbei vee pap a fae ise 
Sree seep 1 _— me a NN” ie take offence. I therefore 


«ing it from his hand, and i 
saree this difficulty which had occurred to me. My excuse was pia 
I was not pressed any more, at this party, to drink, It was settled, however, tha! 


next time we met at Badia-ez-zeman Mirza’s, I should adipk hen oe eras 

Mirzas. At this party, among the musicians, was Hafez Haji; at . ‘a ae 

the flute-player, was also oases ay rats a ‘ eet Sie ue “0 
rp Hafez i eople of © 

pas sree ae sl There was a singer of J ehangir rae 8 noe 

by ae Mir Ji An, a native of Samarkand, who always sang 0 aloud, aA voice, ms 

Shore ict Jehangtt Mirza, who was far gone, proposed that he should sing. 


i Samar! Abusaid 
Mirza, the King of ‘kand. 
abrokh, and nephew of Ulugh Beg I 
SRA TE RE some time after the death of the first Baber Mirza, 


eee drinking of wine is contrary to the M 
3 hardly be remarked, that the drinking of : ‘uham 
¢ ts 1 hada great inclination to offend in this respect 


® Cheng. 





medan law. 





buildings a 
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sang accordingly, but in a dreadfully loud, rough, disagreeable tone. The people of 
Khorasin value themselves on their politeness; many, however, turned away their 
ears, others knit their brows, but, out of respect to the Mirza, nobody ventured to 
stop him. After the time of evening prayers, we went from the Terebkhana to the 
new Winter-palace,' which Mozeffer Mirza had built. By the time we reached it, 
Yisef Ali Gokultdsh, being extremely drunk, rose and danced. He was a musical 
man, and danced well. After reaching this palace, the party got very merry and 
friendly. Mozeffer Mirza gave me a sword and belt, a corslet, and a whitish 
Tipchak horse. In this palace Janik sang a Tirki song. Mozeffer Mirza had two 
slaves, called Kittermah and Kechekmah. During the party, and while the company 
was hot with wine, they performed some indecent, scurvy tricks. The party was kept 
up late, and did not separate till an untimely hour. I remained that night in the pa- 
lace where I was. 

Kasim Beg, on hearing what had passed as to urging me to take wine, sent to re 
monstrate on the subject with Zilnin Beg, who took the Mirzas to task, and repri- 
manded them most severely, so that they wholly laid aside any idea of urging me far- 
ther to drink, Badia-ez-zemin Mirza, having heard of Mozeffer’s entertainment to me, 
made a party in the Bagh-Jehan-ara, in the Makevi-khana, and invited me. Many of 
my young nobles and retinue were likewise invited. My courtiers could not drink 
wine, out of respect tome. If they were desirous of indulging at any time, perhaps 
once ina month, or forty days, they used to shut their doors, and sit down to drink, 
in the greatest alarm, lest they should be discovered. Such were the men who were 
now invited. On the present occasion, when by any chance they found me not at- 
tending, they would hide their goblet with their hands, and take a draught in great 
dread ; although such precautions were altogether unnecessary, as, ata party, I allowed 
my people to follow the common usages, and this party I regarded as one given by my 
father, or elder brother. They brought in branching swallow trees. I do not lafow is 
they were in the natural state of the tree, or if the branches were formed artificially, 
but they had small twigs cut the Jength of the ears of a bow, and inserted between 
them, so that they had a very fanciful appearance. In the course of the party, a roast 
goose was put down before me. As I was ignorant of the mode of cutting it up, or 
carving it, I let it alone, and did not touch it. Badia-ez-zeman Mirza asked me if I 
did not like it. I told him frankly that I did not know how to earve it. The Mirza 
immediately cut up the goose, and, dividing it into small bits, placed it again before 
me.” Badia-ez-zemin Mirza was unequalled in such kind of attentions. Towards the 


close of the party, he presented me with a rich enamelled dagger, a charkob, or ker- 
chief of cloth of gold, and a Tipchak horse. 


Baber visits During the twenty days that I staid in Heri, I every day rode out to visit some new 


t place that had not scen before. My guide and providetor in these visits was Yasef 
“Ali Gokultésh, who always got ready a sort of collation, in some suitable place where 


} Khaneh Kishlaki-Noui. 
2 i 7 
* The Orientals generally have their meat dressed and brought to table, ready cut up into small pieces- 
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we stopped. ir the course of these twenty days, I saw perhaps everything worthy 
of notice, except the Khanekah (or convent) of Sultan Hussain Mirza. IT saw the 
Bleaching-ground,! the garden of Ali Shir Beg, the Paper-mills, the Takht-Asta- 
neh (or Royal Throne) ;* the bridge of Kah; the Keh-destan; the Bagh-e-Nezer-gah ; 
the Niamet-Abad; the Khidban, or public pleasure-walks at the Bleaching-ground ;* 
the Khatirat of Sultan Ahmed Mirza; the Takht-e-Sefer (or Sefer-Palace); the 
Takht-e-Nawii; the Takht-e-Barkir; the Takht-e-Haji Beg; and the Takhts of 
Sheikh Behieddin Umer, and Sheikh Zeineddin; the mausoleum and tomb of Mou- 
lana Abdal-rahman Jami; the Namazgah-e-Mikhtar;‘ the Fish-pond; the Sak-e-Su- 
lemin; Balweri, which was originally called Abul Walid; the Imam Fakhr; the 
Bagh-e-Khiabin; the Colleges and Tombs of the Mirza; the College of Guher-shad- 
begum, her Tomb, and her Grand Mosque ; the Bagh-e-Zaghan (or Raven-Garden) ; 
the Bagh-e-nou (or New Garden); the Bagh-e~ Zobeideh, or Zobeideh’s Garden; the 
Akserai (or White Palace), built by Sultan Abusaid Mirza, which is situated close 
by the Irak-Gate; Pfiran® and Siifeh-e-Sirendazin (the Warrior's Seat); Chirgh 
Alanik and Mir Wahid; the Bridge of Malan ;° the Khwajeh-Tak (Khwajeh’s Porch), 
and Bagh-e-Sefid (White Garden) ; the Tereb-khana (Pleasure-Honse) ; the Bagh- 
e-Jehan-Ara; the Kioshk? and Makevi-Khaneh (or Mansion of Enjoyment); the 
Sosni-Khana (or Lily-palace) ; the Doazdeh-Barj, or Twelve Towers ; the Great Re- 
servoir, on the north of the Jehan-Ara; the four edifices on its four sides; the five 
gates of the town walls, the King’s Gate, the Irak Gate, the Pirozébad Gate, the 
Khush Gate, and the Kipchak Gate ; the King’s-bazar ; the Charsti (or great Public 
Market) ; the College of Sheikh-ul-Islim ; the Grand Mosque of the Kings ; the Bagh- 
e-Sheher (or City Garden) ; the College of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, which is built on 
the banks of the river Anjil; Ali Shir Beg’s dwelling-house, which they call Unsia 
(or the Palace of Ease); his Tomb and Great Mosque, which they call Kadasia (or 
the Holy); his College and Khankah {or Convent), which they ae 
Akhlasia (or the Pure): his Baths and Hospital, which they call pret e a 

(the Purifying and Healthy) ; all these I saw in the short space that I had to spare. 





4h ah. . 7 . - s 
tg prtatly the name of a palace, though the term takiit is sometimes applied to the shrine of a reli 


eae « Chapel, or prayer-ground. 
P iaba 48. pel, or praye A 
: pee beers by Paran, unless it be the residence of Sheikh Paran, a holy man of great 


saree banat Malan-bridge, is the name of the river that passes Herat, coming from the east. 


3 é ; fi 
There was probably some fine bridge over it, to which Baber alludes ; and whence it perhaps bad i 


name. 
sok ou Kiosck certains batimens elevez dans un jardin, ou dans quelque lieu eminent, dont l'aspect est 


le; non comme y faire sa demeure et prendre son repos, mais 
agreable ; une Sale, ou un chambre pour pr mi 


Bencieunsrgn ine a = eels t etre plus Jongues que larges 5 a Jiew que ces edifices 
rl ne soient pas aussi des galeres qui doiven a nee. 

vot dears ronde ou quarrée, ou & rs faces dans une egale proporti ages: 

p. 304, French translation. 


Saber en= 
gaged to 
Maasima 
Sultan 
Begum. 


Leaves 
Khorasan. 


24th Dec. 
1506. 
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Some time before, while the country was in confusion, the younger daughter of 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza,’ Maastima Sultan Begum, had been brought into Khorasiin by 
her mother Habibeh Sultan Begum. Oné day that I went to see my Aka,’ the young 
princess called along with her mother and saw me. She no sooner saw me than 
she conceived a strong attachment, and employed persons secretly to communicate her 
feelings to my Aka and my Yenka. I called Paiendeh Sultan Begum, Akém, and 
Habibeh Sultan Begum, Yenkém.* After some conversation, it was agreed that 
my Yenka should follow me with her daughter, and come to Kabul. 

Muhammed Berendik and Zilnin Beg had used every kind of entreaty, and 
exerted all their endeavours, to prevail on me to winter in Khorasan, but did not pro- 
vide me with either proper quarters or suitable conveniences to enable me to do so. 
The winter was come, and the snow began to fall in the mountains that separated me 
from my dominions. I still felt considerable alarm as to the situation of things in 
Kabul, and yet they neither gave me a place in which I could construct winter quar- 
ters for myself, nor one ready fitted up for that purpose. At length, compelled by 
necessity, and unable to explain my real motives, I left Heri on the 8th of Shaban, 


under pretence of going into winter-quarters. I marched to the neighbourhood of 


Badghis,‘ halting a day or two at every station, and then resuming my route, in order 
that such of my men as had gone to collect money, or who had dispersed on any other 
business or employment over the country, might have time to return and join me. We 
lingered and tarried so long, that, in our second or third march after passing Lenger- 
Mir Ghids, we saw the moon of Ramzin.° Many of those who had gone out on busi- 
ness or with other objects, had now come back and joined me; many did not return 
for twenty days or a month afterwards, when they came to me at Kabul ; several staid 
behind altogether, and entered into the Mirzas’ service. Of this last number was 
Sidim Ali Derbin, who remained behind, and took service with Badia-ez-zeman 
Mirza. I had shown none of Khosrou Shah’s servants such attention as him. When 
Jehangir Mirza went off and abandoned Ghazni, I had given it to Sidim Ali, who had 
left his wife’s brother, Dost Angi Sheikh, behind in that city, while he himself aecom- 
panied the army. In truth, among all the servants of Khosrou Shah, there were no better 
men than Sidim Ali Derban and Mohib Ali Korchi. Sidim had an excellent temper and 
manners. He wasa man of valour in war, and was never without a party or entertain- 
ment at his house. Though extremely liberal, he was careful to confine his expenses 
within his income ; yet he always had everything necessary. He had a polished manner 
and address, and his style of conversation and of telling a story was peculiarly agreeable. 
He was lively, witty, and humorous. His great fault was that he was addicted to 
paiderasty, He was rather heterodox in his religious opinions, and was accused of being 
somewhat of a double dealer. “Many of the charges brought against him on that head, 


1 One of Baber’s paternal uncles. 
2 Paiendeh Sultan Begum, the widow of Sultan Hussain Mirza. 


3 These names scem to mean my lady and my bridesmaid, and are used by way of endearment. 
* Badghis, or Badkis, is north-east from Herat. 
5 This must have been about the 15th or 16th January 1507. 
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in the charge. 


be mentioned hereafter. 


we advanced. Next day, as 


left, we returned back to a pl 


had sent out. They did indeed 


and foreed to return. 


following verses :— 


yol. I. p. 321. 


siderably to the south of that by whi 
12, and E. long. 66° 8’. 


resolved on attempting the short road. 
know whether it was from old age, or from his heart failing him, or from the unusual 
depth of the snow, but having once lost the road, he never could find it again, so as sow. 
to point out the way. As we had given the preference to this road, in consequence 


found with all our exertions, we were broug’ 


per guide. Placing our reliance on God, 


in adyanced by that very road l ; 
Per we hance In the Hee days that followed, many were the difficulties and 


hardships that we endured; indeed, such hardships and suffering as I have scarcely 


undergone at any other period of my life. 


t For a learned dissertation of Silvestre de Saci 


2 Baber, in returning to Kabul, pursued a route 


of the earnestness expressed by Kasim Beg, 5 i 
reputation, dismounted, and, after beating down the snow, discovered a road, by which 
uch snow, and the road was not to be 


hit toa complete stand. Seeing no remedy 
here there was abundance of firewood, and dis- 
patched sixty or seventy chosen men, to return by the road as had come, and, eis 
our footsteps, to find, under the higher grounds, any Haziras or other a who 
might be wintering there, and to bring a guide who was able to [pat out ii way. 
We halted at this spot for three or four days, waiting, the return of the men whom we 


there was m 


ace W: 


come back, by 


ich he had advan 


on the situation of Gharjistan, 
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however, were really owing to his ironical manner ; yet no doubt there was some truth 
When Badia-ez-zemin surrendered Heri to the enemy, and went to 
Shah Beg, Sidim Ali, in consequence of some double dealing of his between Shah Beg 
and the Mirza, was put to death and thrown into the river Hirmend. Mohib Ali will 


Leaving Lenger-Mir-Ghias, and passing the villages on the borders of Gharjistén,” Advances 
we reached Chekhcherin. From the time we left Lenger till we came into the vici- eae ib 
nity of Chekhcheran,? it snowed incessantly. The farther we adyaneed, the deeper: 
was the snow. At ChekhcherAn the snow reached above the horses’ knees. Chekh- 
cheriin belonged to Zilnfin Beg; Mirik Jan Irdi was his manager there. I took and 
paid for all Zfilnfin Beg’s grain. Two or three days after we had passed Chekheheran, 
the snow became excessively deep ; it reached up above the stirrups. _Inmany places the 
horses’ feet did not reach the ground, and the snow still continued to fall. When we 


country. 


passed Chirfighdan, the snow not only continued deep, but we did not know the road. 
When at Lenger-Mir-Ghidis, we had consulted what was the best road to return to 
Kabul: I and some others proposed that, as it was winter, we should go by the route 
of Kandahar, bécause, though rather the longer road, it might be travelled without 
risk or trouble, while the hill-road was difficult and dangerous. Kasim Beg, saying 
that that road was far about and this direct, behaved very perversely ; and in the end we 
One Sultan Bishai was our guide, I do not Dangers of 


his troops 
from the 


he and his sons, anxious to preserve their 


ut without having been able to find a pro- 


therefore, and sending on’ Sultan Bishai 


in which formerly we had been stopped 


It was at this time that I composed the- 


see Mines de l’Orient, 


through the country of the Aimaks and Haztiras, con- 


ced to Herat. Chekhcher’in Ties about N. lat. 54° 


Reaches a 
cave, 
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(Tiirki.) There is no violence or injury of fortune that I have not experienced ; 
This broken heart has endured them all. Alas! is there one left that I have not encountered > 


For about a week, we continued pressing down the snow, without being able to ad- 
vance more than a kos or a kos and a half! I myself assisted in depressing the snow. 
Accompanied by ten or fifteen of my household, and by Kasim Beg, his two sons 
Tengeri Berdi and Kember Ali, and two or three of his servants, we all dismounted, 
and worked in beating down the snow. Every step we sank up to the middle or the 
breast, but we still went on trampling it down. As the vigour of the person who went 
first was generally expended after he had advanced a few paces, he stood still, while ano- 
ther advanced and took his place. The ten, fifteen, or twenty people who worked in 
trampling down the snow, next succeeded in dragging on a horse without a rider. The 
first horse sank up to the stirrups and girths, and after advancing ten or fifteen paces, 
was worn out. Drawing this horse aside, we brought on another, and in this way ten, 
fifteen, or twenty of us trampled down the snow, and contrived to bring forward the 
horses of all onr namber. The rest of the troops, even our best men, and many that 
bore the title of Beg, without dismounting, advanced along the road that had been 
peaten for them, hanging down their heads. This was no time for plaguing them or 
employing authority. Every man who possesses spirit or emulation hastens to such 
works of himself, Continuing to advance by a track which we had beat in the snow 
in this manner, we proceeded by a place named Anjukan, and in three or four days 
reached a Khawal, or cave, called KhawAl-koti, at the foot of the Zirrin? pass. That 
day the storm of wind was dreadful. The snow fell in such quantities, that weal 
expected to meet death together. The men of that hill country call their caves and 
hollows Khawal. When we reached this Khawal, the storm was terribly violent. We 
halted at the mouth of it. The snow was deep, and the path narrow, so that only one 
person could pass at a time. The horses too advanced with difficulty over the road that 


had been beaten and trampled down, and the days were at the shortest. The first'of the 


troops reached this Khawal while it was yet day-light. About evening and night ‘ 


prayers, the troops ceased coming in ; after which every man was obliged to dismount 
and halt where he happened to be. Many men waited for morning on horseback. 
The Khawal seemed to be small. I took a hoe, and having swept away and cleared 
off the snow, made for myself, at the mouth of the cave, a resting-place about the size 
of a prayer-carpet.? I dug down in the snow as deep as my breast, and yet did not 
reach the grouid. This hole afforded me some shelter from the wind, and I sat down 
in it. Some desired me to go into the cavern, but I would not go. I felt, that for me 
to-be in a warm dwelling, and in comfort, while my men were in the midst of snow 
and drift—for me to be within, enjoying sleep and ease, while my followers were in 
trouble and distress, would be inconsistent with what I owed them, and a deviation 
from that society in suffering that was their due. It was right, that whatever their 
sufferings and difficulties were, and whatever they might be obliged to undergo, I 


1 Two or three miles. 

2 The Zirrin pass seems to have lain between Yeke-auleng and Chekhcherén. 

3 The Musulmans, particularly travellers, when about to pray, spread out a small carpet, on which 
they make their prostrations. 
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should be a sharer with them. There is a Persian proverb, that “ Death in the com- 
pany of friends is a feast.” I continued, therefore, to sit in the drift, in the sort of 
hole which I had cleared and dug out for myself, till bed-time prayers, when the snow 
fell so fast, that, as I had remained all the while sitting crouching down on my feet, 
I now found that four inches of snow had settled on my head, lips, and ears. That 
night I caught a cold in my ear. About bed-time prayers a party, after having sur- 
veyed the cave, reported that the Khawél was very extensive, and was sufficiently 
large to receive all our people. As soon as I learned this, I shook off the snow that 
was on my head and face, and went into the caye. I sent to call in all such of the 
people as were at hand. A comfortable place was found within for fifty or sixty per- 
sons; such as had any eatables, stewed meat, preserved flesh, or anything else in 
readiness, produced them ; and thus we escaped from the terrible cold, and snow, and 

' drift, into a wonderfully safe, warm, and comfortable place, where we could refresh 
ourselves. 

Next morning the snow and tempest ceased. Moving early, we trampled down the 
snow in the old way, and made a road. We reached the Bala-Daban.! As the usual 
road, which is called the Zirrin kotal, or hill-pass, leads by an excessively steep ascent, 
we did not attempt it, but proceeded by the lower valley road. Before we reached the 
Payfn Daban,* the day closed on us. We halted in the defiles of the valley. The 
cold was dreadful, and we passed that night in great distress and misery. Many lost 
their hands and feet from the frost. Kepek lost his feet, Sewendik Turkoman his 
hands, and Akhi his feet, from the cold of that night. Early next morning we moved 
down the glen. Although we knew that this was not the usual road, yet, placing our 
trust in God, we advanced down the valley, and descended by difficult and precipitous 

places. It was evening prayer before we extricated ourselves from the mouth of the 
valley. It was not in the memory of the oldest man, that this pass had ever been de- 
scended, when there was so much snow on the ground ; nay, it was never me that 
anybody even conceived the idea of passing it at such a season, Althoug! Ae some 
days we endured much from the depth of the snow, yet, 1 the issue, it bE ; an 
circumstance which brought us to our journey’s end. For, if the snow tae 
so deep, how was it possible to have gone, as we did, where there was no road, 

3 ipi d ravines ? Had it not been for the extreme depth of the snow, 
ing over precipices and ravin ni ae hata 
the whole of our horses and camels must have sunk into the firs I 


with ; 


ian verse.) —Every good and evil that exists, _ 
Co , Tf you mark it well, is for a blessing. 


Tt was hed-time prayers when we reached Yeke-Auleng, and halted. The people 


of Yeke-Auleng,? who had heard of us as we dese 


the pass, 
1 Upper Daban, or Pass. Perhaps the top of 
2 betes Dabin, or Pass ; or, probably the bottom of the pass. 


3 Yeke-Auleng lies about thirty miles south-west from Bamian. 
, 2D 


Arrives at 
the Zirrin 


Pass, 


Reaches 
Yeke-Au~ 


ended, carried us to their warm jeng. 


Plunders 
the Haza- 
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houses, brought out fat sheep for us, a superfluity of hay and grain for our horses, 
with abundance of wood and dried dung to kindle us fires. To pass from the cold 
and snow, into such a village and its warm houses, on escaping from want and suffer- 
ing, to find such plenty of good bread and fat sheep as we did, is.an enjoyment that 
can be conceived only by such as haye suffered similar hardships, or endured such 
heavy distress. We staid one day at Yeke-Auleng to refresh and reeruit the spirits 
and strength of our men ; after which we marched on two farsangs,' and halted. Next 
morning was the Id® of the Ramzan. We passed through Bamian, descended by the 
kotal, or hill-pass of Shibertu, and halted before reaching Jenglik. The Turkoman 
Hazaras had taken up their winter-quarters in the line of my march, with their fami- 
lies and property, and had not the smallest intimation of my approach, Next morn- 
ing, on our march, we came among their huts, close by their sheep-folds, two or three 
of which we plundered; whereupon the whole of the Hazaras taking the alarm, 
abandoned their huts and property, and fled away to the hills with their children. 
Soon afterwards information was brought from the van, that a body of them, having 
posted themselves right in our line of march, had stopped our people in a narrow de- 
file, were assailing them with arrows, and effectually prevented their advance. Im- 
mediately on learning this I hurried forward. On coming up, I found that there really 
was properly speaking no strait; but that some Haziras had posted themselves on 
projecting eminence, where they had gathered together their effects, had taken up a 
position, and were making discharges of arrows on our men. 


( Tiki verse.) They marked the distant blackening of the foe, 

And stood panic-struck and confounded ; 

I came up and hastened to the spot, 

And pressing on, exclaiming, Stand! Stand! 

My aim was to make my troops alert, 

To fall briskly upon the foe. 

Having brought on my men, I placed myself behind ; 

When not a man minded my orders ; 

T had neither my coat of mail, nor horse-mail, nor arms, 

Except only my bow and arrows. 

When I stood still, all my men stood still also, 

As if the foe had slain them all. 

“ He who hires a servant, hires him for his need, 

That he may one day be useful in time of danger, 

Not that he should stand still while his lord advances, 

‘That he should stand at ease while his lord bears the burden of the day. 
He who is a servant should serve in due season, 

Not loiter in thy service, so as not even to be seasoning to thy food.”® 
At length I spurred on my horse and advanced, 

And, driving the foe before me, ascended the hill ; 

My men, on seeing me advance, adyanced also, 

Leaying their terror behind. x 


1 About eight miles. 
3 About the 14th of February 1507. The festival on the termination of the fast of Ramzan. 
That is, if the master furnish the principal part of the entertainment by being the meat, the servant 


ought, at least, to be the seasoning, or sauce. If the master bears the brunt of the day, the servant 
should lend some assistance. ; 
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Pushing forward, we quickly climbed the hill ; 

We went on without heeding their arrows, 

Sometimes dismounting, sometimes on horseback. 

First of all came on the boldest warriors : 

The enemy showered down arrows from above, 

But marking our resolution gave way and fled. 

We gained the top of the hill, and drove the Hazaras before us, 
We skipped over the heights and hollows like deer ; 

We cut off the heads of the slain like deer ; 

We plundered them, we divided their property and sheep ; 
We slew the Tiirkoman Hazaras, 

And made captives of their men and women ; 

Vhose who were far off too we followed and made prisoners : 
We took their wives and their children. 





The purport of these verses is, that when the Haziras stopped the van, on its route, 
our men were all rather perplexed, and halted. In this situation I came up singly. 
Having called out to the men who were fleeing, ‘ Stand ! Stand !” Tattempted to en- 
courage them. Not one of them would listen to me, or adyance upon the enemy, but 
they stood scattered about in different places. Although I had not put on my helmet, 
my horse's mail, or my armour, and had only my bow and quiver, I called out that 
servants were kept that they might be serviceable, and, in time of need, prove their 
loyalty to their master ; not for the purpose of looking on while their master aa 
up against the foe : after which I spurred on my horse. When my men saw me a ing 
for the enemy, they followed. On reaching the hill which the Hazeras oceupied, our 
troops instantly climbed it, and, without minding the arrows which pong Sau on 
them, made their way ups partly on horseback, partly on foot. As soon as the ae 
saw that our men were in real earnest, they did not venture to stand ne ground, but 
took to flight. Our people pursued them up the hills, hunting them ce a “aaa 
Such property or effects as our troops could lay hold of, they brought in with r 


famili i i . We also gathered in some of 
d made the families and children of the enemy prisoners. 
their sheep, which we gave in charge to Yarek See while "9 pee 4 Bick ve 
i i he hill-country, driving ©! 

t ed the heights and eminences of tl try, ; 
me: the reer and brought them to Lenger-Taimtir-Beg, rues iL ss on 
Fourteen or fifteen of the most noted insurgents and ahs) ci ia Ne ae 
had fallen into our hands. ve pul 


It was my intention to be ae one 
and robbers ; 
torture at our halting-ground, as an to all rebels . 


example and terror L een 
Kasim Beg happening to meet them, was filled with unseasonable commiseration, and 
let them go; 





‘To do good to the bad is the same thing 


‘As to do evil to the good : , <2 
salt ground does not produce spikenard 5 


Do not throw away good seed on it.! 


i liberty. 
The same pity was extended to the other prisoners, who were all set at liberty. 


1 From the Gulistan of Sadi. 
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Detection of While we were plundering the Turkomaén Haziras, information reached us that 

Prey Muhammed Hussain Mirza Doghlet, and Sultan Senjer Birlfs, having drawn over to 

Mirza. their interests the body of Moghuls who had staid behind in Kabul, had declared Khan 

Khun Mir- Mirza king,’ were now besieging Kabul, and had spread a report that Badid-ez-zeman 

mee, — Mirza and Mozeffer Mirza had seized the king, and carried him away to the fort of 

king. Ekhtiar-ed-din at Heri, which is now known by the name of Aleh-kurghan.? The 
chief persons in the fort of Kabul were Milla Babai Beshagheri, Khalifeh, Mohib Ali 

Kérchi, Ahmed Yisef, and Ahmed Kasim. These officers had all conducted them- 

selves well, had put the fort into a strong state of defence, and done everything to 

guard it. At Lenger-Taimur-Beg I wrote an intimation of my having arrived in this 

quarter, and sent it to the nobles who were in Kabul, by Muhammed Andejani, one 

Rabers of Kasim Beg’s servants. I arranged with them that I was to descend by the Straits 
Bee aie 
papas coming was to be, that I was to kindle a blazing fire after passing Minir hill; and 
I enjoined them, on their side, to make a large fire in the Citadel, on the top of the 

Old Kiosk, which is now the Treasury, in order that we might be sure that they were 


of Ghirbend, and to march on and take the enemy by surprise. The signal of my 


aware of our approach ; and while we assailed the enemy from without, they were to 


sally out from within, and to leave nothing undone to rout the besiegers. Such were 


the instructions which I dispatched Muhammed Andejani to communicate. 

Next morning, we left Lenger, and halted opposite to Ushter-sheher. Mounting 
again before day, we descended the Pass of Ghirbend towards night, and halted near 
Sir-e-pil.? Having refreshed our horses, and bathed them, we left Sir-e-pfil at noon- 
day prayers. Till we reached TutkAwel there was no snow. After passing that place, 
the farther we went the snow was the deeper. Between the village of Noh* and Minar 
the cold was so excessive, that, in the whole course of my life, I have seldom experi- 
enced the like. I sent Ahmedi Yesiwel, along with Kara Ahmed Yurchi, to the Begs 
in Kabul, to let them know that we had come according to our engagement, and to 
require them to be on the alert, and bold. After surmounting the hill of Minar, we 
descended to the skirts of the hill, and, being rendered quite powerless from the frost, 
kindled fires and warmed ourselves. This was not the place where we were to kindle 
our fires, but, being unable to stand the cold, we were obliged to kindle them to warm 
ourselves. The morning was near when we set out from the skirts of the hill of Minar. 
Between Kabul and Minar the snow reached up to the horses’ thighs. Every place 
was covered with snow, so that such of our people as deviated from the road were 
exposed to mischief. This whole distance we passed, sinking and rising again in the 
snow. In this way we reached KAbul undiscovered, by the appointed time. Before 
we arrived at Bibi Mah-rifii, we saw a fire blazing in the Citadel. We then knew that 


et Khan Mirza was Sultan Weis Mirza, the youngest son of Baber’s uncle, Sultan Mahmiid Mirza of 
Hissar, by a half sister of Baber’s mother, and consequently his cousin. Muhammed Hussain Mirza 
Doghlet had married another sister of Baber’s mother, and had been governor of Uratippa, whence he 

« had been expelled by Sheibani Khan. 

° Eagle Castle. It was an extremely strong castle on the north of Herat, and much used as a state- 
prison. It is pretended that Shahrokh Mirza employed no less than seven hundred thousand men in re- 
building it. 

® Bridgend, a common name in these countries. * The Persian has Yekhshi. 
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they were prepared. When we came to Syed Kasim’s Bridge, I sent Shirim Taghai, 
with the right wing, towards Mfilla Baba’s Bridge. With the centre and left wing, I 
advanced by way of Baba Lili; at that time, where the Bagh-e-Kalifeh now is, there 
was a small garden and house, which Ulugh Beg Mirza had made to serve asa Lenger.’ 


Although its trees and wood were gone, yet its inclosure was still left, Khan Mirza He aitacks 


had his quarters there. Hussain Mirza was in the Bagh-e-Behisht,? which had been ‘™ 


made by Ulugh Beg Mirza. We had got to the burying-ground near Milla Baba’s 
garden, when they brought back to me, wounded and unhorsed, a party that had 
pushed on in advance. This party, which had preceded us and had entered Khan 
Mirza’s house, was four in number, Syed Kasim Ishik-agha, Kember Ali Beg, Shir 
Kali Kerdwel Moghul, and Sultan Ahmed Moglmul, who was one of Shir Kili Mo- 
ghul’s followers ; these four persons, as soon as they came up, without halting, entered 
the palace where Mirza Khan lived. All was instantly in uproar and alarm. Khan 








Mirza mounted on horseback, galloped off, and escaped. Muhammed Hussain Kor- Khan Mira 


begi’s younger brother, also in the service of Khan Mirza, attacked Shir Kali Moghul, = 


one of the four, sword in hand, and threw him down; but Shir Kfili contrived to escape 
while his opponent was endeavouring to cut off his head. These four persons, still 
smarting from their sabre and arrow wounds, were brought to me as I have mention- 


pete 


ed. The alley was narrow, and our horsemen crowded into it, so that a confusion and — 


bustle ensued. Some of the enemy also collected, and though much crowded, ‘made a 
stand. Our people could not get forward, and could not get back. I desired some 
men who were near me to dismount and push on. Dost Nasir, Khwajeh Muhammed 
Ali KitAbdar, Baba Shir-zd, Shah Mahm(id, and a few others, having accordingly 
dismounted, advanced and assailed the enemy with their arrows. The enemy were 
shaken and took to flight. We waited a long time for the coming of our people ee 
the fort, but they did not arrive in time for action. After the enemy be bane : 
they began to drop in by ones and twos. Before we reached the beer s = wl 
Khan Mirza’s quarters had been, Ahmed Yiisef and Syed Yiisef st pee sco 
fort, and we entered the garden that he had left. On finding that ha pee 
escaped, we instantly left it. Ahmed on ame ee bis ae me 4 has 
Charbagh, as I was coming out, Dost Sirpuli Pi = h * pmb ane 
particular marks of favour in Kabul, on account of is He Hs 3 Ree ‘ 
the office of Kotwal,’ advanced with a naked sword in his ee anette 
had on my stuffed waistcoat,! but had not put on my Lain L pena om 
to put on my helmet. Although miei ne Sie ae fees si Repeats 
ia pi iit ie ROR was hurried away by a confusion of ‘ideas 
and snow had affected him, i ra rey and, without stopping, Jet fall @ 
arising from the bustle of fight, he did not know me, ai" et 


eee 
i et a 
muse, Kal i suharamedans, live i, & 
i i ders, or the religious devotees of the M : h, 
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. . ae 

pai tie. oat ae 3 e Kotwal is a Superintendant of Police. ae 4 
Ce cant of Ba ocilea wit eosen. The gherbiche or plate-mail, are four plates of 
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blow on my bare arm. The grace of God was conspicuous; it did not hurt a single ee 
a Bagh-e-Behisht,’ Shah Begum and the Khanim? dwelt, in palaces which they had 

themselves erected. On leaving the palace, I went to visit Shah Begum and the Baber 


Khanim. The town’s-people and the rabble of the place had taken to their clubs, and Baro 


hair ; 


However the sword of man may strike, 


His prayer. 


He attempts 
to seize 
Muhammed 
Hussain 


Mirz-. 


It injures not a single vein, without the will of God. 


Thad repeated a prayer, by virtue of which it was that Almighty God averted my 
danger, and remoyed from me the risk to which I was exposed, It was as follows a 
(Arabic)—* O my God! Thou art my Creator ; except Thee there is no,God. On 
Thee do I repose my trust ; Thou art the Lord of the mighty throne. What God wills 
comes to pass; and what He does not will, comes not come to pass; and there is no 
power nor strength but through the High and Exalted God ; and, of a truth, in all things 
God is Almighty ; and verily He comprehends all things by his knowledge, and fe 
taken account of everything. O my Creator! as I sincerely trust in Thee, do Thou 
seize by the forelock all evil proceeding from within myself, and all evil coming from 
without, and all evil proceeding from every man who can be the occasion of evil and 
all such evil as can proceed from, any living thing, and remove them far tot me ; 
since, of a truth, thou art the Lord of the exalted throne !” 
Proceeding thence, I went to the Bagh-e-Behisht, where Muhammed Hussain Mirza 
resided ; but he had fled, and had escaped and hid himself. In a breach in the wall of 
the Bagheheh (or Little Garden), in which Muhammed Hussain Mirza had resided, 
seven or eight archers kept their post. I galloped and spurred my horse at them; 
they durst not stand, but ran off. I came up with one of them, and cut him down. 
He went spinning off in such a way, that I imagined his head had been severed from 
his body, and passed on. The person whom I had hit was Tulik Gokultash, the foster 
brother of Khan Mirza; I struck him on the arm. Just as I had reached the door of 
Muhammed Hussain Mirza’s house, there was a Moghul sitting on the terrace, who 
hgiebeae thes seria and z reensnined him. He fitted an arrow to his bow, and 
; A ery rose on all sides, ** That is the King!” he turned from his aim, 
deoharsed the arrow, and ran off. As the time for shooting was gone by, and as the 
pF (any Lanes hag fled away or were prisoners, what purpose was to be an- 
d by his shooting ? While I was at this palace, Sultan Senjer Birlas, whom J 

had distinguished by favours, and to whom I had given the Tuman of Nangenhar, but 
i. apenas iant errata? i iN i zhi lion, was taken, and dragged before me with 
bc ar aR eae es ee is age he called out, “ What fault have L 
i da e pee or a man of note like you to associate and 
his peta sur gents and rebels 2” As Shah Begum,! the mother of my maternal 
sont creed Ioe race ete eet ae 

Leaving this place, I directed Aimed Keantine Kant ik ite cnr 8 ee 

. b hber, who was one of the chiefs that 
uad been in the fort, to pursue Khan Mirza with a body of troops. Close by the 


rene Fi r 

sii ir omtins be one ef a pies of cone Khan, the maternal grandfather of Baber, and was the 
ae d -Khanum, who was Khan Mirza’s mother. i yserve 

and Khanim are used indiscriminately in all the Site, +e J ances Wie aaa 
































were making a riot. They were eager to lay hold of men in corners, to plunder pro- 
perty, and profit by the confusion. I therefore stationed parties in different places, to 

tise and disperse them, and to drive them away. Shah Begum and Khanim were 
sfiting together in the same house. I alighted where I had always done, and went up 
and saluted them with the same respect and form as I had been accustomed to use, 
Shah Begum and the Khanim were out of all measure alarmed, confounded, dismayed, 
They could neither stammer out an excuse, nor make the inquiries 
which politeness required. It was not my wish that they should feel uneasy; yet the 
faction which had been guilty of such excesses was composed of persons who, beyond 
all doubt, were not disposed to neglect the suggestions of the Begum and the Khanim. 
Khan Mirza was the grandson of Shah Begum, and night and day with the Begums. 
If he did not pursue their advice, it was in their power to have prevented his leaving 
them, and they could have kept him near them under their own eye. On several occa- 
sions, too, when, from adverse circumstances and ill fortune, T was separated from my 
country, my throne, my servants, and dependants, I had fled to them for refuge and 
shelter, and my mother had also gone to them, but we experienced no sort of kindness 
Khan Mirza, my younger pbrother,® and his mother, Sultan Nigar-Kha- 
d valuable and populous countries, while I and my mother 
nor a few fowls. My mother was a daughter of Yunis 
Khan, and I was his grandson. But whether I was or not, every one of that connexion 
who happened to come in my way was sure to benefit by it, and was treated as a rela- 
When Shah Begum came to live with me, I bestowed on her Pem- 
ost desirable places in Kabul. Indeed, I never failed in 


my duty or service towards any of them. Sultan Said Khan, the Khan of Kashghar,* 
seame to me with five or six naked followers on foot; I received them like my own 
r brothers, and gave him the Tuman of Mandraur, one of the districts of Lemghan. 

When Shah Ismael overthrew and slew Sheibak Khan in Merv, and I passed over into 


Kundez, the men of Andejan began to turn their eyes towards me. Seyeral of them 
displaced their Daroghas, while others held their towns on my account, nat to en 
me notice of their proceedings. I dispatched Sultan Said Khan, with my Babert servan’ ; 
and an additional reinforcement, to hold the government of my own rea pane of 
Andejin, and raised him to the rank of Khan ; and, down to this moment, [have always 


continued to treat every man of that family, who places himself under my protection, 
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and ashamed. 
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Baber’s mother, and one of th - ed Hussain Mirza, Khan ‘Mirza 
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with as much kindness as my own paternal relations ; as, for example, Chin Taimur 
Sultan, Isan Taimur Sultan, Tokhteh Bugha Sultan, and Baba Sultan, are at this instant 
with me, and I haye received and treated them with more distinction and favour than 
my own paternal cousins. [haye no intention, by what I have written, to reflect on any 
one; all that I have said is only the plain truth: and I have not mentioned it with 
the least design to praise myself; I have only spoken of things as they happened. In 
all that I have written, down to the present moment, I have in every word most scru- 
pulously followed the truth. I have spoken of occurrences precisely as they really 
passed ; I have consequently described every good or bad act, were it of my father or 
elder brother, just as it occurred, and have set forth the merit or demerit of every man, 
whether friend or stranger, with the most perfect impartiality. Let the reader there- 
fore excuse me, and let not the hearer judge with too much severity. 

Leaving their palace, I went to the Cheh&ir Bagh, which had been occupied by 
Khan Mirza. On reaching it I wrote letters to different parts of the country, as well 
as to the Aimaiks and wandering tribes, announcing my victory. I then mounted my 
horse and entered the citadel. 

Muhammed Hussain Mirza, after making his escape, had in his fright taken refuge 
in the Khanim’s wardrobe, and hid himself among the carpets. Miram Diwaneh 
and some others were sent from the fort, to search the house and bring him out. On 
coming to the Khanim’s palace-gate, they made use of rough, and not very polite lan- 
guage. They, however, discovered Muhammed Hussain Mirza hid among the carpets, 
and conveyed him into the citadel. I behaved to him with my wonted respect, rose 
on his coming in, and showed no symptoms of harshness in my manner. Muhammed 
Hussain Mirza had conducted himself in such a criminal and guilty way, and had 
heen actively engaged in such mutinous and rebellious proceedings, that, had he been 
cut in pieces, or put to a painful death, he would only have met with his deserts. As 
we were in some degree of relationship to each other, he haying sons and daughters 
by my mother’s sister, Khub-nigir-Khanum, I took that circumstance into considera- 
tion, and gave him his liberty, allowing him to set out for Khorasfin. Yet this un- 
grateful, thankless man, this coward, who had been treated by me with such lenity, 
and whose life I had spared, entirely forgetful of this benefit, abused me and scandal- 
ized my conduct to Sheibik Khan. It was but a short time, however, before Sheibik 
Khan put him to death, and thus sufficiently avenged me :— 


Deliver over him who injures you to Fate ; 
For Fate is a servant that will avenge your quarrel. 


Ahmed Kasim Kfihber, and the party who were sent in pursuit of Khan Mirza, 
overtook him among the hillocks of Kurghe-Yelak. He was unable to flee, and had 
neither strength nor courage enough to fight. They took him prisoner, and brought 
him before me. I was sitting in the old Diwankhaneh! (or Hall of Audience), in # 


1 The Akbernameh says that the young prince was brought to Baber by the Khanim, his mother, and 
gives the address which she made him on the occasion. ‘The account of this affair there given, is,.in 5¢- 


veral respects, inconsistent with that of Baber. His mother does not appear to have been at Kabul. She 
had married Uzbek Khan. 
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portico on its north-east side, when he was brought in. I said, Come and embrace 
me.” From the agitation in which he was, he fell twice before he could come up and 
make his obeisance. After we had saluted I seated him at my side, and spoke en- 
couragingly to him. They brought in sherbet. I myself drank of it first, in order 
to reassure him, and then handed it to him. As I was still uncertain of the fidelity of 
a considerable part of the soldiers, the country people, the Moghuls, and Chaghatai, 
who were yet unsettled, I sent Khan Mirza into custody at large in the house of his 
sisters,! with orders to him not to leave it; but, as the commotions and sedition of the 
Ils and Ultses still continued, and as the Khan’s stay in Kabul did not seem advisable, 
I allowed him, in the course of a few days, to proceed to Khorasan. 

After he had taken leave, I set out on a cireuit through Baran, Chasttbeh, and Leet 
the low grounds of Gulbehir.? In the spring, the country about Baran, the plain of : 
Chasttibeh, and the low country of Gulbehar, is excessively pleasant. Its verdure is 
much superior to that of any place in Kabul. It abounds with tulips of various spe- 
cies. I once desired the different kinds to be counted, and they brotght me in thirty- 
four sorts. I wrote some verses in praise of the district; 


(Tiarki.) Its verdure and flowers render Kabul, in spring, a heaven 5 st 
But above all, the spring of Baran, and of Gulbehar, is enchanting. 


In this same tour I finished the ghazel which begins thus :— 


"érki.) My heart is like a rose-bud} spotted with blood ; 
ane Were there a hundred thousand springs, the rose-bud of my heart can never blow. 


ar hese in the spring, either for beauty of pro- 

In truth, few places can be compared to t h ty ofp 
bes i for the amusement of hawking, as has been more particularly noticed in the 

t Lhave given of Kabul and Ghazni. r i 
eal rere of Badakhshan, such as Muhammed Korchi, Mobiirek Soe 
being offended with the conduct and proceedings of Nasir fom Ba 
rose in insurrection, united, and formed an army. dakhshin. 
the plain which lies on the river Kokcheh,* to- 


wards Yeftil and Ragh, they advanced by way of the broken hillock eee 
Khemchin. Nasir Mirza, and those who were about him, a ee ween 
men, of no consideration or foresight, marched towards the hi Ai : = ras a 

eth battle, and engaged them. The ground is a mixture 0! : beds pester 
Savor had a numerous infantry. Though several times charged by 'y 


fast, and in their turn attacked so spiritedly, that the Mirza’s horse were unable to 
keep their ground, and fled. 


The Badakhshanians having routed Nasir Mirza, pilla- 
ged and pl undered all who were connected with o 


x dependent on him. Nasir i 
i to Kil- 
with his routed and plundered adherents, fled by way of Ishkemish and Narin, 
1 Several of his sisters seem to have been at this time at abul.—See p. 30. _ 
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kai, and, going up the Sarkh-ab, proceeded on to Abdereh ; whence, descending b 

the hill-pass of Shibertii, he reached Kabul with seventy or eighty plundered and crema 
out servants and followers, naked and hungry. It was a striking dispensation of Pro- 
vidence. Two or three years before, Nasir Mirza had instigated all the Ils and Ulises 
to rise up and march off with him in rebellion from Kabul, had proceeded to Badakh- 
shan, put the forts in a state of defence, guarded the valleys, and indulged in the most 
ambitious views; now he returned, ashamed and distressed at his former doings Aga 
afflicted and distracted at his former defection. I did not show him the Tes taste “ 
tom of displeasure, but asked him a number of questions, conversed with him, on 
showed him marks of regard, in order to dissipate his uneasiness and eee 
ment. 





EVENTS OF THE YEAR 913.! 


I srr out from Kabul for the purpose of plundering and beating up the quarters of 
the Ghiljis. By the time we halted at Sirdeh, they brought me notice that a large 
’ peeks 3 -| 


» body of Mehmends, quite unaware of our approach, were lying at Misht and Seka- 


neh,* which are about a farsang from Sirdeh. The Amirs, and men who accompanied 
me, were eager to be allowed to fall upon these Mehmends. I answered, “* Would it 
be right, while the object of the expedition on which we are bent is still unaccom- 
plished, to turn out of our way to chastise and injure our own subjects ? It pote be.” 
Leaving Sirdeh, we crossed the Desht of Kattewaz* by night. The night was re 
and the ground uneven. We could see neither hill nor hillock, nor any trace of a onl 
or passage. Nobody was able to guide us. At last I myself led the way. I had passed 
once or twice before through this ground, and, trusting to my recollection of a Lad- 
vanced, keeping the pole-star on my right hand. Almighty God was migetiiion and 
we came right on Kiakid, and the stream of Ulabetti, towards the place where the Ghiljis 
were lying, called Khwajeh Ismael Siriti. The road passes over the stream ; we halted 
in the hollow in which the stream flows, rested and refreshed ourselyes fiom horses 
for an hour; and having slept and taken breath, towards morning we set out email 
The sun was up before we emerged from these hills and knolls, and reached the Desht. 
From thence, a good farsang’ from the Ghilji camp, we observed a blackness, which 
was either owing to the Ghiljis being in motion, orto smoke. ‘The young sa inex- 
perienced men of the army all set forward full speed; I followed them for two kos,° 
shooting arrows at their horses, and at length checked their speed, When five or six 


‘ apie opancnee on the 13th of May 1507. 
e Ghiljis inhabit the tract to the southward and eastward of Ghazni and 
ee came a : i i and Lohger. - 
tei oe Len ty south-east of Shorkach, and near Kharbin. Sirdeh is about twenty-five or thirty miles 
* The Desht of Kattehwaz is to the south of Ghazni. 


* Four miles. ® Three miles. 
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thousand men set out on a pillaging party, it is extremely difficult to maintain disei- 
pline. The Almighty directed everything favourably. Our people stopped. When 
we had got about a Shirai kos from the enemy, we saw the blackness occasioned by 
the encampment of the Afghans, and sent on the pillagers. In this foray we took a 
number of sheep. I had never seen so many taken at any other time. While we were 
dismounted, and employed in collecting the property and spoil, the enemy gathered in 
troops all around, descended into the plain, and provoked us to fight. Some of the 
Begs and men having gone out, surrounded and took one body of them whole and en- 
tire, and put every man of them tothe sword. Nazir Mirza attacked another body of 
them, and entirely cut them to pieces. A minaret of skulls was erected of the heads 
of these Afghans. Dost Piddeh, the Kotwal, whose name has been already noticed, was 
wounded in the leg by an arrow, and died by the time we reached Kabul. 

Marching back from Khwajeh Ismael, we halted at Ulabett. Here some of my 
Begs and officers were directed to go and separate the fifth of the spoil. Kasim Beg, 
and some others, as a mark of favour, had not the fifth taken from them. The fifth 
so taken was returned at sixteen thousand sheep, so that the spoil amounted to eighty 
thousand, and, making allowance for losses and for the fifths not demanded, must have 
amounted to a hundred thousand sheep. 

Marching from this ground next morning, I directed the large hunting-ring to be 
formed by the troops in the plain of Kattehwaz, for the purpose of the chase. The 
deer and gorkhers! of this plain are always very fat, and in great plenty. A number 
of deer and gorkhers were enclosed in our circle, and many of them were killed. Du- 
ring the hunt I pursued a gorkher, and, on coming near, discharged first one arrow 
at it, and then another, but the wounds were not such as to bring it down. Yet, in 
consequence of these two wounds, it ran slower than before. Spurring on my horse, 
and getting nearer if, T hit it such a blow with my sword on the back part of the head, 
behind its two ears, that its windpipe was cut, and it fell tumbling over, its ie 4 
striking my stirrups. My sword cut excessively well, and it was kA pores ully 4 
gorkher. Its rib might be somewhat less than a gen in length. S| - e Eis te 
some others who had seen the deer of Moghilistan, were surprised, an i as ‘aie 
even in Moghilistin, deer so fat and large were very rarely to te a with. ae 
also another gorkher, and the deer and gorkhers in 2 ai e wD pel es: ates 
this hunt were very fat; but none equalled in size the gorkher whic! 


Pca this foray was over [returned to Kabul, and encamped. In the end of eee 

ear,’ Sheibik Khan had set out from Samarkand with his army, for the Hees S 
seme ering Khorasin, Shah Manstir Bakhshi, @ traitor, who bald ania ; st 
sides to Sheibak Khan, inviting him to hasten his ie ake we 
Andekhad,! this wretch, relying on his having hee ‘ita . ‘an preg 
very fine, put a plume on his head, and taking along wi te ‘ee 
sent of his choicest curiosities, issued forth. On his approach; 
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no officer of rank with them, flocked round him on every side. In the twinkling of 
an eye they fell upon the procession, pulled away and plundered his effeminate attire. 
his peshkesh and his rarities, and stripped and robbed him and all his people. 4 

Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, Mozeffer Mirza, Muhammed Berendik Birlas, and Zalnin 
Arghin, all lay in the vicinity of Baba Khaki with the army which they had collected, 
They had neither made up their minds to fight, nor had they agreed to put the fort 
in a defensible state. They had nothing in order, and had come to no final resolution ; 
but continued lying there panic-struck, ill informed, and irresolute. Muhammed Be- 
rendiik Birlés, who was a man of sense and talent, proposed that Mozeffer Mirza and 
he should fortify themselves in Heri, while Badia-ez-zeman Mirza and Zilnin Beg 
should proceed to the hill-country in the adjoining territory, should call in to éliair 
assistance, Sultan Ali Arghiin from Sistén, and Shah Beg and Mokim, with their 
armies, from Kandahar and Zemin-Dawer, so as to strengthen themselves by a junc- 
tion with these chieftains ; that when the troops of the Hazéras and Nukderis were once 
in the field, and in motion, it would be difficult for the enemy to advance into the hill- 
country, and that, as they would then be harassed, and kept on the alarm by the army 
without, it would be quite impossible for them to act with effect against the town. His 
advice was most judicious, and was founded on deep consideration and foresight. Zil- 
niin Arghtin, though a man of courage, yet was mean, av i 





I aricious, and of very slender 
judgment. He was a flighty, crack-brained man. During the time that the brothers 
were joint-kings in Heri, he was Badia-ez-zeman Mirza’s prime-minister and chief 
adviser, as has been mentioned. His avarice made him unwilling that Muhammed 
Berendtik should remain in the city. He was anxious that he himself should be left 
there; but this he could not accomplish. A more striking proof of his wrong-headed- 
ness and derangement is, that he suffered himself to be grossly deluded and cheated, 


Anecdote by trusting to needy flatterers and impostors. The incident occurred when he was 


prime-minister, and in the highest trust at Heri, at which time a body of Sheikhs and 
Miallas came and told him, that they had discovered by their communications with the 
Spheres, that he was to have the appellation of Huzeber-tilla (the Lion of God), and 
was to defeat the Uzbeks. Relying on this assurance, and hanging this prediction 
about his neck, he returned thanks to God; and hence it was that he paid no attention 
to the wise suggestions of Muhammed Berendfik; did not put the fort in a defensible 
state; did not prepare ammunition and warlike arms; did not appoint either an ad- 
vance or picquets to get notice of the enemy’s approach, nor even exercise his army, 


or accustom it to discipline, or battle-array, so as to be prepared and able to fight with 
readiness when the enemy came, 
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Uzbeks, with a hundred or a hundred and fifty men. A great body of the enemy 
coming up, took him in an instant, and swept on. They cut off his head as soon as 


he was taken. a 
The mother, sister, Haram, and treasures of the Mirzas, were in the castle of Ehk- Ld 
tiar-éd-din, which commonly goes by the name of Aleh Karghan.! The Mirzas reach- 
ed the city late in the evening: they slept till midnight to refresh their horses. At 
dawn they abandoned the place, without even having thought of putting the fort in a 
state of defence. During this interval of leisure, they took no means for carrying off = 
their mother, sister, wives, or children, but ran away, leaving them prisoners. in the 
hands of the Uzbeks.? Payendeh Sultan Begum, Khadijeh Begum, with the wives and fs 
women of Sultan Hussain Mirza, of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, and Mozeffer Mirza, their 
children, infants, and whatever treasure and effects the Mirzas possessed, were all in 
Aleh Karghin. They had not put the fort in a sufficient posture of defence, and the 
troops that had been appointed to garrison it were not arrived. Ashik Muhammed 
Arghiin, the younger brother of Mazid Beg, having fled on foot from the army, arrived 
at Heri and entered the castle. Ali Khan the son of Amir Umer Beg, Sheikh Abdalla 
Bekiwal, Mirza Beg Ky-Khosravi, and Miraki Kor Diwan, also threw themselves in- 
to the castle. On Sheibak Khan’s arrival, after two or three days, the Sheikh-fl-Islam 


. F itulati f the walled 
i f the city, having made a capitulation, took the keys of ie walle ¢ 
euapane te endered the place. Ashik Muhammed, however, 


enteen days longer; but a mine being run from - 
ower was demolished. On this the people 
all thoughts of holding out, 





and the 
town, went out to meet him and surr 
held out the castle for sixteen or sev! 
without, near the horse-market, and fired, at 
in the castle, thinking that all was over with them, gave up 


and surrendered. . 
After the taking of Heri, 


‘ F ' ae 
Sheibak Khan behaved extremely jll to the children and Say ae 


wives of the kings; nor to them alone, he conducted himself Baap ere et ducts 
de, unseemly, and unworthy manner, forfeiting his good name and g) 1 ee 
ae hed earthly pelf. The first of Sheibak Khan’s misdeeds in Heri was, 8 a 
— f e ait dirt, he ordered Khadijeh Begum to be given up to Sha ; a 
El the catamite, to be plundered and treated as one “ ie ae 4 
yo Again, he gave the reverend and respected Saint, Sheikh ri ee ae, Ff eo 


; i he gaye toa 
hab to be Jundered ; each of his sons tos pe 
a anes He re the poets and authors to ne anaes sere a ong 
j ’espri is subject, one tetrastich is often repea' f 
the jeux (esprit on this subj 


ly Abdalla Kirkhar,} to-day, : 
ia iad a poet can show the colour of money ; 


suctire 3 Sheibak Khan having passed the Murghab in the month of Moharrem,! the first n0- 
mi oects tice they had of his approach, was the news of his arrival in the vicinity of SirakAi? 
Khorasin, Being filled with consternation, they were unable to do any one thing that was requi- 


site. They could neither assemble their men, nor draw up their army in battle-array ; 


he 2 

i tioned, close to Herat on the north. | 

ters eat joe has bothat Badia-e-2er80 Mirza ioe ay are a 
ane ani Thats. When the Turkish Bnet eth H. 993 (A. D. 1517). M iL 
he cas taken prisoner and carried to Constantinop!e, mh Bee carsardmbas eo 





: 5 ATA a : i i y ae aaa : . 
Peet eal oa “i off to shift for himself. Zilnfin Arghiin, infatuated by absurd flat- med Zeman Mirza, who is ee siete a tris x who was plundered 
ae ery, as has been mentioned, kept his ground at Kara Rebat against fifty thousand BySGLLe, (asini nervus) seems to have been the ee 
1 May and June 1507. 2 Perhaps Siraks or Sirakhsh. = 
“+ * 
' * 
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Binai is inflamed with hopes of getting hold of the ” 
\ i 
But he will only get hold of a Kirkhar.t placa 


been sent to invite me, I did not think it necessary to stand on the ceremony of wait- 
ing till these noblemen came personally to pay me their compliments. Having con- 
sulted with all my Amirs and best-informed counsellors, it was arranged that we 
should march to their assistance with our army; and that, after forming a junetio 
with the Arghin Amirs, we might consult together, and either march against Kho- 
rasin, or follow some other course that might appear more expedient. With these 
intentions, we set out-for Kandahar. At Ghazni I met Habiba Sultan Begum, whom, 
as has been mentioned, I called my Yenka, and who had brought her daughter Maa- 
sfimeh Sultan Begum, as had been settled between us at Heri. Khosrou Gokultash, . 
Sultan Kali Chinak, and Gedai Belal, had fled from Heri to Ebn Hussain Mirza, and 
had afterwards left him also, and gone to Abul Hassan Mirza, Finding it equally 
impossible to remain with him, they came for the purpose of joining me, and aceom- 


There was a Khan’s daughter called Khanim, one of Mozeffer Mirza’s 
Sheibak Khan married her immediately on taking Heri, without being ete ; , — 
being in an impure state.’ In spite of his supreme ignorance, he had the ere ae 
liver lectures in explanation of the Koran to Kazi Ekhtidr and Nielioni owas a ue 
who were among the most celebrated Miallas in Khorasfin and Heri. He one) 
a pen and corrected the writing and drawings of Milla Sultan Ali on B ‘ . ait 
painter. j When at any time he happened to have composed one of his dull “asin 
he read it from the pulpit, hung it up in the Charsi (or Public Market), alone 
a benevolence from the town’s-people on the joyful oceasion. He did las ae 
thing of reading the Koran, but he was guilty ihemiinben of stupid, absurd va eet 
tuous, infidel words and deeds, such as I have mentioned. i a 

pathos Ten or fifteen days after the taking of Heri, he advanced from Kohdestin to the 


bridge of Salar. sen i 
san and Salar, a nd sent his whole army, 4 t z r Taimf . 
ae ny under the command of Taimir Sultan 


sump- 
panied the ladies. 

When we reached Kilat,! the merchants of Hindustdn, who had come to Kil&t to Passes 
traffic, had not time to escape, as our soldiers came upon them quite unexpectedly. xe 
The general opinion was, that, at a period of confusion like the present, it was fair to 


plunder all such as came from a foreign country. I would not acquiesce in this. I 


asked, ‘¢ What offence have these merchants committed ? If, for the Tove of God, we 
give us great and important 


suffer these trifling things to eseape, God will one day 

benefits in return; as happened to us not very long ago, when we were on our expe- 
dition against the Ghiljis; the Mehmends, with their flocks, their whole effects, wives, , 
and families, were within a single farsang of the army. Many urged us to fall upon 
them. From the same considerations that influence me now, I combated that pro- 
posal, and the very next morning Almighty God, from the property of the refractory 
Afghans, the Ghiljis, bestowed on the army 80 much spoil as had never ona ee 
taken in any other inroad.” We encamped after passing Kilat, and merely levi 


i h merchant by way of Peshkesh. sive 
sept Kilat, I was nein by Khan Mirza, whom Thad suffered to retire into 1s met by 


A . . Khan Mir- 
Khorasfn after his revolt in Kabul, and by Abdal Rizak Mirza,’ who had staid behind ;,, 
in Khorasan when I left it. They had just escaped 


from Kandahar. The mother of 
the Pir Muhammed Mirza, who was the grandson of Behar Mirza, and the son of Je- 
hangir Mirza, accompanied 


these Mirzas, and waited on me- 

I now sent letters to Shah Beg and Mokim, informing them that mene ar ahah 
thus far in compliance with their wishes 5 that, as a foreign enemy mt e eo ref © 
had occupied Khorasan, it was necessary, in conjunction with sea i waite et eae 
measures as might seem most advisable and expedient for na ee me oe ane 
i i ssted from writing and sem » bu 
ee ees ae One instance of their rudeness was, that in 
ei e back of the letter, m 


even returned rud: 
d ‘ <sed the seal on th 
the letter which they wrote me, ete “ where an Amir of some ram Ea 


Abid Sultan, against Abul Hussan Mirza and Kepek Mirza, who were lying in ae 
ving ACEI 


era SiS 
sts oe off their guard. At one time they thought of defending Kilat ;* at another 
ime, on hearing of the approach of this arm y ris é' 
F army, they had thoughts of giving i i 
‘a a oi y; they ghts of giving it the slip, 
oe oe ee by forced marches by another road, and so falling on Sheibani Kive 
y surprise. nis was a wonderfully i , 

: y good’ idea; they could not, howev q 
eee seein lath : ) ; er, come to 
rene and were still lying in their old quarters, when Taimur oilecingah Abid 
- ee in sight with their army, after a series of rapid marches. The Mirzas 
panei mt : Pus their artay, in array, and marched out. Abul Hassan Mirza oe 
ane we * oo Kepek Mirza, with a few men, fell on the enemy who had engaged 
= oa : hey routed him also. Both of them were made prisoners. When the 
ee A np embraced, kissed each other, and took a last farewell. Abul 

san Mirza showed some dejecti iffer é' 
wi dejection, but no difference could be marked in Kepek 


irza. The heads of the two Mi 
P Mirzas ay, . "DA r « 
Bridgo of Salar. ‘ S were sent to Sheibak Khan while he was at the 





Baber At this time S i 
she his time Shah Beg, and his younger brother Muhammed Mokim,° being alarm- 


marches to 
Randehie oe of Sheibiik Khan, sent me several ambassadors in succession, with 
ta a tse to Bonvayepret aati of their attachment and fidelity. Mokim him- 
a, me, explicitly called upon me to come to his suceour. At a season 
is; When the Uzbeks had entirely occupied the country, 


hecoming to remain idly looking on ; pant de 


and, after so many ambassadors and letters had 


M There is a Persian phrase, when am 
gerift, Asini nervum deprehendet. 

2/7" A 

® The Adet, or unlawful times of a wi 


an is engaged in an unprofitable undertaking, Kir-e-khar khdhed 


oman, according to the Muhammedan law, are chiefly three,—while 


she is mourning the death of her hi 
1 usband, when mensti i i i 

3A cel 5 istruous, and for a certait i 

‘. ‘The Shae geass, west from Herat. : igs Sanh! eure the place in which one aR et ae 

> These +70 GEIR ais ag north of Meshhid. It stands on very strong ground. : i Temi a degree : fron Mahar se nc 
of Kandahar, Zemin Dawale naeietoe'ce iin a ae their father’s death, were in possession 1 This is Kilit-e-Ghilj on the . pial nEen of Satan Matin ir er oat 

3 |-coun n ees ty -recollec' i as thes 
warrior, afterwards founded an independent sovereignty Cine pce. tae hE er aa pak oe : ot se ‘ eee ands 1 Abdal Rizak Mirza wos mero we 
i uncles, and King sng of Kabul 
them, Ulugh Beg Mirza, late king of Kabul. 
ry 


Baber ar- 
rives before 
Kandahar. 
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his seal in writing to an inferior Amir.' Had they not been guilty of such i 

: “aahhy A 1 ins ie 
and returned such insulting answers, things never would have come to 1 solence, 
as it has been said,— Such an issue, 


Persian.) —A i i y 
( ) n altercation has sometimes gone so far as to overthrow an ancient famil (dynast ) 
Y): 


The result of their passionate and insolent conduct was, that their famil 
accumulated wealth and honours of thirty or forty years, ws iven t oe « on va 

In Sheher-Sefa,? one day, there was a false alarm in the carey th + ina 
and mounted. I was busy bathing and purifying myself. The Andie “ os sae 
alarm. _ When ready I mounted; but, as the alarm was a false a ean 
vr abla one, everything was 

Se thence by successive marches, we encamped at Giizer.2 The: i 
ae ie. my attempts to come to an explanation, they paid no attention to ee rte a 

; but persisted in their obstinacy and contumacy. My adherents, wh et 

part of the country, advised me to advance by the fivulets which fi i dl a 
dahar, on the side of Baba Hassan Abdal, and Khalishak . ne ab ii 
sition on their course. adopted the plan, utili 


an- 
ee : nd to occupy a strong po- 
anne: sais . d next morning having ar COTS, 
a sigaiet right and left wings and centre, we certo i Seman aay 
alishak, Shah Beg and Mokim had erected a | ite eaten 
ittralora balls a large awning on tl jecting fi i 
oh aka ye somewhat below the place where I rie built cians my ‘ 
a ste e a palace, and lay 
pron ieee aso 8 men pushed forward and advanced cm cm “Diitén 
j ad deserted and joined us near Sheh 
moe nels a l heher-Sefa, advanced al: bh 
e Me Sab One Ashik-alla, with seven or eight men, separatin, he ssi 
my i See . ies him. Tufan advanced singly, faced them. aacttt edshitts 
ena ‘ ismounted Ashik-alla, cut off his head, and Innouglté it ti gs 
. ante ry ap Lekhsheh.? We hailed this exploit as a favourable thing is 
‘ ‘ omen. 
Cg rh seks! by villages and trees, we did not reckon it a sccpirhiBAs 5 
abel cane ae therefore, passed over the skirts of the hills, asinnoctie 
Sai or ae y i Aetestan of an auleng (or meadow), near Kandahar, had halted, 
hens ping, when Shir Kali, who had the advance, rode hastily up, inform- 
Ofte e enemy ee in full march towards us, drawn up in deranastt After 
at, our people had suffered h vi 
Sa much from hunger and i 
halishak, most of them had gone out in various difeotions er erro 
? 


others down, to collect bullocks, sheep, somerip ithe country and 


te and other necessaries, and were now much 
e Persians pa: ion, i i 
Pay great attention, in their correspondence, not only to the style, but to the kind of 


paper on which a letter is writt 
a let en, the place of signat 
address. Chardin gives some curious informadot on this hi Bite ea pal 


3 rt lies about forty miles east of Kandahar 
Rane peer hi probably stands at the passage over some river. 
racer clscsate vette = Realy the same as Baba Wali, five or six miles north of Kandahar; at 
sives his name to Hassan Abdal, east of Atok, is called Pier er Hasson 
a 


Abdal, and Baba Wali Kandahari i i i 
Geet gaa ari. Khalishak is on a little hill about three miles west of Baba Wali, 


* There are two Lekhsbehs, 


Li fi ' 
tists ea ttle Lekhsheh, a mile west of modern Kandahar, and Great Lekhsheh, 


west of the old city of Kandahar, and five or six from the modern one. 
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apni Without wasting time in attempting to gather in the stragglers, we mount- 
ed for action. My whole force might amount to about two thousand; but when we 
halted on our ground, from the numbers that had gone off in different directions on 
foraging parties, as has been mentioned, and who had not had time to rejoin us, before 
the battle, when the enemy appeared I had only about a thousand men with me. 
Though my men were few in number, yet I had been at great pains to train and exer~ His onder 
cise them in the best manner. Perhaps on no other occasion had I my troops in such % Date 
perfect discipline. All my household dependents! who could be serviceable, were di- 
vided into bodies of tens and fifties, and I had appointed proper officers for each body, 
and had assigned to each its proper station on the right or left, so that they were all 
trained and perfectly informed of what they were to do; and had orders to be on the 


‘ alert, and active, during the fight. The right and left wings,’ the right and left divi- 


sions, the right and left flanks, were to charge on horseback, and were drawn up and 
instructed to act of themselves, without the necessity of directions from the Tewachis ;* 
and in general the whole troops knew their proper stations, and were trained to attack 
those to whom they were opposed. Although the terms Berfinghar, Ung-Kil, Ungyan, 
and Ung, have all the same meaning, yet for the sake of distinctness, I gave the dif- 
forent words different senses. As the right and left are called Beranghar and Jewang- 
har‘ (Meimeneh and Myesereh), and are not included in the centre, which they call 
Ghal, the right and left do not belong to the Ghil; in this instance, therefore, I. 
called these separate bodies by the distinetive names of Beranghar and Jewanghar. 
Again, as the Ghiil or centre is a distinct body, I called its right and left by way of 
distinction, Ung-kal and Sfil-kil. The right and left of that part of the Centre where 
ndents were placed, I called Ungidn and Siilian. The right and 
left of my own household troops, who were close at hand, I called Ung and Sil. In 
the Beranghar or right wing, were Mirza Khan, Shirim Taghai, Yarek Taghai, with 
his brother, Jelmeh Moghul, Ayfib Beg, Muhammed Beg; Tbrahim Beg, Ali Syed 
Moghul, with the Moghuls, Sultan Ali Chehreh, Khodai Bakhsh, and his rae 
In the Jewanghar or left wing, were Abdal Rizdk Mirza, Kasim Beg, Tengri oe 
Kember Ali Ahmed Elehi, Bugheh Ghiri Birlas, Syed Hussain Akber, Mir : 
Kochin Irawel,? Nasir Mirza, Syed Kasim the Ishik-agha (or careriere — 
Ali Korchi, Papa Ughli, Alla Weiran Turkoman, Shir Kali Kerawel eesti = wi 
his brothers, and Ali Muhammed: In the Ghiil or centre on my right hand, Kasim 


A ed Duldai, Shah Mahmid Perwanchi 
Gokultash, Khosrou Gokultash, Sultan Muhamm i Mi 
chelerae vam Kal Baiezid Bekéwel (the Taster), Kemal Sherbetji (the Cup-bearer). 


my immediate depe' 


mg immediately to the prince, and who are hotithee 


1 The Tabineh Khaseh, are the troops cry Vt 

tainers or dependents of any of the Begs or Chiefs. a‘ 
2 Berfinghar and Jewanghar ;—the other terms are erm 
3 ‘The ‘Tewachis were a sort of adjutants, who attended to 


from the general. 


ed below. ‘ 
order of the troops, and carried orders 


i in Ri "s Dicti ‘London. 
4 The meaning of these words, by some oversight, is reversed in Richardson's ge ifs ee BY 
1806). eam consequence of the loose and rather cise explanation given by 
1 i he, ficta aut Scythica. 
Jetingh oo Beran th aan € dy yemarked, were the men of the advanced guard or 
. . 


picquet. 2F 


‘ 
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On my left, Khwijeh Muhammed, Ali Dost, Nasir Miram, Nasir Baba Shirzid, Jan 
Kali, Wali Khizanchi (the Treasurer), Kuttek Kadam Kerawel, Maksid, Suchi,! and 
Baba Sheikh; besides these, all my own immediate servants and adherents were in the 
centre; there was no Beg or man of high rank in it; for none of those whom I haye 
mentioned had yet attained the rank of Beg. With the party which was ordered to 
be in advance, were Shir Beg, Janim Korbegi, Kepek Kuli, Biba Abul-Hassan Korehi; 
of the Uris Moghuls Ali Syed Derwish, Ali Syed Khiish-Geldi, Chilmeh Dost Geldi 
Jilmeh Yaghenchi, Damaji Mehdi; of the Turkomins Mansir and Rustam, with his 
brothers, and Shah Nazer Sewendik. 

Order of The enemy were divided into two bodies. One of them was commantled by Shah 

eae Shujaa Arghtin, who is known by the name of Shah Beg, and shall hereafter be called 
Shah Beg; the other by his younger brother Mokim. From the appearance of the 
Arghiins, they looked about six or seven thousand in number. There is no dispute 
that there were four or five thousand men in armour with them. He himself was op- 
posed to my right wing and centre, while Mokim was opposed to the left wing. Mo- 
kim’s division was much smaller than his elder brother’s. He made a yiolent attack 


mish with Kember Ali and Tengeri Berdi in the water. Kember Ali was wounded ; 

Kasim Beg was struck with an arrow in the forehead; Ghiiri Birlas was wounded 

above the eyebrows by an arrow, which came out by the upper part of his cheek. At Baber vie- 
that very crisis I put the enemy to flight, and passed the streams towards the project- fe 
ing face of the hill of Murghin. While we were passing the streams, a person mount- 

ed on a white charger appeared on the skirt of the hill, going backwards and forwards, 
apparently in dismay and irresolute, as if uncertain which way to take; at last he set 

off in a particular direction. It looked very like Shah Beg, and was probably himself. 

No sooner was the enemy routed than all our troops set out to pursue them and make 
prisoners. There might perhaps be eleven persons left with me. One of these was 
Abdalla Kitabdar (the Librarian). Mokim was still standing his ground and fighting. 
Without regarding the smallness of my numbers, and relying on the providence of 
God, I beat the kettle-drum and marched towards the enemy. 


(Turki.)—God is the giver of little and of much ; 
In his court none other has power. 


on my left wing, where Kasim Beg was stationed with his division. During the fight, 
two or three messages came to me from Késim Beg, to ask succour; but as the enemy 
opposed to me were also in great force, I was unable to detach any men to his assist- 
The battle.«anee, We advanced without loss of time towards the enemy. When within bow- 
shot, they suddenly charged, put my advance into confusion, and forced them to fall 
back on the main-body, which, having ceased shooting, marched on to meet them ; they 
on their part also gave over shooting, halted, and stood still a while. A person who 
was over against me, after calling out to his men, dismounted and deliberately aimed 
an arrow at me. I galloped up instantly to meet him; when I came near him, how- 
ever, he did not venture to stand, but mounted his horse and returned back, This 
man who had so dismounted was Shah Beg himself. During the battle, Piri Beg 
Turkoman, with four or five of his brothers, taking their turbans in their hands, ® left 
the enemy and came over to us. This Piri Beg was one of those Turkomans who, 
when Shah Ismael vanquished the Bayender Sultans, and conquered the kingdoms of 
Irak, had accompanied Abdal Baki Mirza, Murad Beg Bayender, and the Turkoman 
Begs, in their flight. My right wing continued to advance towards the enemy. Its 
farther extremity made its way forward with difficulty, sinking in the soft ground close 
hy the place where I have since made a garden. My left wing proceeded a good deal 
lower down than Baba Hussan Abdal, by the larger river and its streams and channels. 
Mokim, with his dependents and adherents, was opposed to my left wing, which was 
very inconsiderable in number, compared with the force under his command. Al- 
mighty God, however, directed everything to a happy issue. Three or four of the 
large streams which flow to Kandahar and its villages were between the enemy and 


(Arabic.)—Often, at the command of God, the smaller army has routed the greater. 


and seeing my approach, their resolution 


On st the sound of my kettle-drum 
reer ie ‘ Having put the enemy to flight, I 


failed, and they took to flight. God prospered us. t 
ailvenivsdl in the direction of Kandahar, and took up my quarters at the Char-bigh of 


FarekhzAd, of which not a vestige now remains, Shah Beg and Mokim not se 

able to regain the fort of Kandahar in their flight, the former went off for ie ie 
Masting, 1 and the latter for Zemin-Dawer, without leaving anybody in the ~ e able 

to hold it out. The brothers of Ahmed Ali Terkhan, Kili Beg Arghun, and a num~ 

ber of others, with whose attachment and regard to me I was well a Say in 
the fort. A verbal communication taking place, they asked the life of their le om Kandabi 
and out of favourable consideration ee oe oe bree: a 

opened the Mashir-gate of the fort. From a dread of the & 

areal by our troops, the others were not opened. Shirim mee fee — ~ 

were appointed to guard the gate that was thrown open. I myself e 


ders whom I met to be put 
al attendants, and ordered one or two marau ‘ ie b 
Se mi se and "Tikeh.? I first went to Mokim’s pee ; “ 7 “a — 
i i it before me and alighted. 
walled town. Abdal Rizik Mirza had reached. it befo meiner 


. *. th 
Abdal Rizék Mirza a present from the a peereer es Tirana 


i id BekAwul in charge al : 
ape : runes thence, I went to the citadel, where I placed Khwajeh Mu- 


hammed Ali and Shah Mahmid in charge of Shah Beg’s treasury. 1 appointed Ta- 


two degrees south of Kandahar, on the borders of ' Beliichistan- 


my left. M I i tang lie upwards of A jy Pai 
tra f h sie ie ee alte, fordenand\ otis reel et hdesst tate eae oat a aeons en ‘of the Helmend, below the ex two pieces of wood, and @ very heavy 
in spite o i 1e fewness of their numbers, made a gallant fight, and stood firm against ain “his punishment the head of se Cu a ee Hiei en Pe sndof it, ‘his weight being 
every attack, On the part of the Arghims, Khilwachi Terkh: d in a skir- f several hundred weight, raised by eee ach at ‘ 
g' 9 : erkhan engaged in a s Ce pe end falls down and dashes out the criminal’s brains. 
‘Probably Butler. 2 This was equivalent to an offer of submission. 3 Bakhshi. 





Kandahar 
given to 
Nasir 
Mirza. 


Extent of 
the spoil. 
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ghai Shah to be paymaster. I sent Miram Nasir and Makstid Suchi to the house of 
se 0 


Mir Jan, who was Zilnin Beg’s Diwan (or chief minister of revenue); Nasir Mir, 
had the squeezing of him. Sheikh Abusaid Terkhan was given to Mirza rare es 
laid under contribution. ** *** *! was given to Abdal Rizik Mirza to try a = s 
could extort from him. Such a quantity of silver was never seen before in these “ i 
tries; indeed no one was known ever to have seen so much money. That si ee, 
staid in the citadel. Sambal, a slave of Shah Beg’s, was taken and brought in, ne 
though at that time he was only in the private confidence of Shah estima did iis 
hold any conspicuous rank, I gave him in custody to one of my pangs who at 
guarding him properly, Sambol effected his escape. Next morning I went to the ces 
den of Ferukhzéd, where the army lay. I gave the kingdom of Kandahar to Na “ 
Mirza. After the treasure was secured, when they had loaded it on the beasts of Hs 
den, and were carrying it from the treasury that was within the citadel, Nasir Mirza 
took away a string of (seven) mules laden with silver; I did not ask them back age i 
but made him’a present of them. mreicine 

’ Marching thence, we halted in the Auleng (or meadow) of Kosh-Khaneh.? I se 
forward the army, while I myself took a circuit, and arrived rather late at the a fi 
It was no longer the same camp, and I did not know it again. There were Tipehak 
horses, strings of long-haired male and female camels, and mules laden wath silleclot 
and fine linen; long-haired female camels bearing portmanteaus, tents aid souls 
of velvet and purpet; in every house, chests, containing pares of stud of ith 
property and effects of the two brothers, were carefully arranged Fistd packed as in ‘ 
treasury. In every storehouse were trunks upon trunks, and ate upon bales of dl th 
and other effects, heaped on each other ; cloak-bags on cloak-hags. 1 Ai 
filled with silver money. In every man’s dwellin 1 ‘ =e ata 
; on Secs fh g and tent there was a superfluity of 
ie ea were likewise many sheep; but they were little valued. To Kasim Beg 
ara pln aiaess who were servants of Mokim, and command- 
ane g \j-ed-din Mahmiid, together with all their property and 
* “ea pos igre was a man of judgment and foresight, strongly urged me not 
prolong my stay in the territory of Kandahar, and it was his urgency that made me 
apne ig back. Kandahar, as has: been said, I bestowed on Nasir Mirza ; 
his taking leave of me, I set out for Kabul. While we staid in the Kandahar 
territory; we had not time to divide the treasure. On reaching Kara Bagl ; found 
leisure to make the division. It being difficult to count the “3 especie nde 
weigh and divide it. The Begs, officers, serv ince! pnp cong 
jae st aa ZS, cers, servants, and household, carried off on their 
s* and bags of silver money, with which they loaded them as 


with forage; and R 3 
areas ges and we reached Babak with much wealth and plunder, and great repu- 


Ly " 
The name does not appear in any of the MSS. Perhaps Baber, when writing, had forgotten it- 


2 There is a Ghfich Khaneh a mi ar, inclini 
Beside atihe soot an eee no ahalf south of Kandahar, inclining west. It is probably # 


4 mu Tabriz man is nearly seven English pounds. 
he Kherwar is nearly seven hundred pounds weight, being a hundred ‘Tabriz mans. 
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On my arrival at this period, I married Maasfimeh Sultan Begum, the daughter of Buse: mar- 

Sultan Ahmed Mirza, whom I had invited from Khorasan. ‘ pa 
Six or seven days afterwards, I learned by Nasir Mirza’s servants, that Sheibak Khan sheibak 

had arrived, and was blockading Kandahar. It has already been mentioned, that Mo- Td Lae 

kim had fled towards Zemin-Dawer. He went thence, and waited on Sheibak Khan. dahar. 

Shah Beg had also sent persons one after another, to invite him to their assistance; 

and Sheibik Khan had in consequence advanced from Heri by the hill-country, in 

hopes of taking me by surprise in Kandahar, and had posted on the whole way by 

forced marches for that purpose. It was a foresight of the possibility of this very oc- 

currence, that had induced Kasim Beg, who was a man of judgment, to urge with so 

much earnestness my departure from Kandahar; 


(Persian.) What the young man sees in a mirror, 
The sage can discern in a baked brick. 


On his arrival he besieged Nasir Mirza in Kandahar. 

When this intelligence reached me, I sent for my Begs, and held a council. It was ae 
observed, that foreign bands and old enemies, as were the Uzheks and Sheibak Khan, i E 
had occupied the countries so long under the dominion of the family of Taimur Beg; 
that of the Tarks and Jaghatai, who were still left on various sides, and in different 
( 1 others from dread, had joined the Uzbeks; that 


quarters, some from attachment, and 
L was left alone in Kabul; that the enemy was very powerful, and I very weak; that 
tain the war with them ; 


Thad neither the means of making peace, nor ability to maintain the w a 
that, in these difficult circumstances, it was necessary for us to think of some place in 
which we might be secure, and, as matters stood, the more remote from so powerful Hesitates 
an enemy the better; that it was advisable to make an attempt either on the side of (inarch. 
Badakhshan, or of [Hindustan, one of which two places must be pitched upon as the 

object of our expedition. Kasim Beg and Shirin Beg, with their ed bh fis 

our proceeding against Badakhshan. At that time, the chief persons who 8 : ae 

their heads in Badakhshan in any force, were Mobiirek Shah and Zobeir. Jehangir 
Turkoman and Muhammed Korehi, who had driven Nasir Mirza out of that bale 

had never been reduced to submission by the Uzbeks, and were ret “ ee) i " 

Land a number of my chief Amirs and firmest adherents, on the ok er ms ae * 
preferred the plan of eae baleen reoaetice caren bai agen 

- of Lemghin. After the conques o ’ | bent 

rae of Trani on Abdal Rizak Mirza, who had eect ee sn de ae 
When the Uzbeks came an Abdal Riz ZA 


d besieged Kandahar, ee ing hit 
self in a situation to maintain Kilat, abandoned it, and rejoined me. He arrived just 
when I was setting out aan 


from Kabul, and I left him in that place. 

‘As there tvas no king; and none of roy: in u oo ne 
instigation of Shah Begum,’ or in consequence of an understanding wi i ou ees Balak 
é; ul ar toy ar. 

i aver of that name, which runs from Makar Be ene 
je genie recs aia allan Muhammed, king of Badakhshé Ce ee sa 
ecient sear maternal grandfather. ‘She was eae ae Fics atti 
Mirza Hissar. Shal 
i tan Mahmud Mirza of i eS ie: 
eae Lait Talat? relied for success on the interest of her family in B 
, 


which way 


. 


Fee: 


al blood in Badakhshan, Khan Mirza, at the Lee 


Baber 
marches 
against 
Hindustan. 


Sept. 1507. 


Ts opposed 
by Afghin 
tribes. 


Plundering 
expedition 
to A lisheng. 
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desire to try his fortunes in that quarter. I accordingly gave him leaye. Shah Begum 
accompanied Khan Mirza ; my mother’s sister, Mehr Nigfr-Khanum,! also took a fancy 
to go into Badakhshan. It would have been better, and more becoming, for her to 
have remained with me. I was her nearest relation. But however much I dissuaded 
her, she continued obstinate, and also set out for Badakhshan. 

In the month of the first JemAdi, we marched from Kabul against Hindustan. We 
proceeded on our route by way of Little-Kabul; on reaching Sirkh Rebat we passed 
Kurfik-Sai, by the hill pass. The Afghans who inhabit between Kabul and Lemghan 
are robbers and plunderers, even in peaceable times. They fervently pray to God for 
such times of confusion as now prevailed, but rarely do they get them. When they 
understood that I had abandoned Kabul and was marching for Hindustan, their former 
insolence was increased tenfold. Even the best among them were then bent on mis- 
chief ; and things came to such lengths, that, on the morning when we marched from Jag- 
dalik, the Afghans, through whose country we were to march, such as the Khizer- 
khail, the Shim(i-khail, the Khirilji, and the Khugifni, formed the plan of obstructing 
our march through the Kotal or hill-pass of Jagdalik, and drew up on the hill which 
lies to the north, beating their drums, brandishing their swords, and raising terrific 
shouts. As soon as we had mounted, I ordered the troops to ascend the hill and at- 
tack the enemy, each in the direction nearest to him. Our troops accordingly ad- 
vanced, and making their way through different valleys, and by every approach that 
they could discover, got near them, upon which the Afghans, after standing an instant, 
took to flight without even shooting an arrow. After driving off the Afghans, we 
reached the top of the ascent. One Afghan who was fleeing down the hill below me, 
on one side, I wounded in the arm with an arrow. He and a few others were taken 
and brought in. Some of them were impaled by way of example. 

We halted in the Tuman of Nangenhar, before the fort of Adinapfr. Till our 
arrival here, we had not availed ourselves of our foresight, nor fixed upon any places 
for our stations. We had neither arranged a plan for our march, nor appointed ground 
for halting. We now separated the army into four divisions, who were to move about, 
some up the country, and others down, till we received farther intelligence. It was 
the end of Autumn. In the plains, in most places, they had housed the rice. Some 
persons who were thoroughly acquainted with every part of the country informed us, 
that up the river of the Tuman of Alisheng, the Kafers sow great quantities of rice, 
and that probably the troops might ‘there be able to lay in their winter’s corn. Lea- 
ving the dale of Nangenhar, therefore, and pushing speedily forward, we passed Sai- 
gal, and advanced up to the valley of Birain. The troops seized a great quantity of 
rice. The rice fields were at the bottom of the hills. The inhabitants in general fled 
and escaped, but a few KAfirs were killed. They had ‘posted some men in a breast- 
work on a commanding eminence in the valley of Birain. When the Kafirs fled, this 
party descended rapidly from the hill, and began to annoy us with arrows. Having 
wounded Puran, the son-in-law of Kasim Beg, they were on the point of coming up 
with him, and of making him prisoner, when the rest of his party made a push, put 


1 She was the eldest sister of Baber’s mother, and widow of Sultan Ahmed Mirza of Samarkand. 
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the enemy to flight, and extricated and rescued him. We staid one night in the Ka- 
firs’ vice-fields, where we took a great quantity of grain, and then returned back to the 
camp. 

At this same time, Mokim’s daughter, Mah-chuchak, who is now the wife of Shah 
Hassan, was married to Kasim Gokult4sh, in the territory of the Tuman of Mendraur. 

As we did not find it expedient to proceed in our expedition against Hindustan, I 
sent back MAlla Baba Beshagheri with a few troops towards Kabul. Marching from 
Mendraur, I proceeded by Ater and Shiweh, and continued for some days in that 
neighbourhood ; from Ater I went on by Kuner and Niirgil,! and examined the country. 

From Kuner I came in a Jaleh (or raft), to the camp. Before this time, I had not 
sailed in a Jaleh, but I found that sort of conveyance very pleasant ; and from this 
time forward I frequently made use of it. 

At this time Mfilla Mirak Ferketi arrived from Nasir Mirza. He brought the de- SL 
tailed news of Sheibak Khan’s having taken the walled town of Kandahar, and of his tive fram 
retiring without having taken the citadel: he also brought information, that after pee 
Sheibak Khan’s retreat, Nasir Mirza had abandoned Kandahar on several aceounts, and bese 5 
retired to Ghazni. A few days after my departure, Sheibak Khan had unexpectedly by Nee 
appeared before Kandahar, and, as our people were not in sufficient strength to main- 
tain the walled town, they abandoned it. The enemy ran mines in various directions 
about the citadel, and made several assaults. Nasir Mirza was wounded by an arrow 
in the neck, and the citadel was on the point of being taken. ; In this extremity, Mu- 
hammed Amin, Khwajeh Dost Khawend, and Muhammed Ali Paha pe pay ee 
giving up all for lost, let themselves down over the walls, on eee 
At the very moment when the place must inevitably have fal en, Shel vk : 

ation, and hastily raised the siege. The reason 0 


es Por o£ ac d; 

some proposals for an accommod ; i e ae ie 
his retreat was, that, when he came against Kandahar, he ae ad. rs ea 
Nirebtti.2, Some persons haying revolted in Nirehtt, had taken the fort. 


re 

i siedly to patch up a sort of peace and retire. ; 2 5h ao lt 
suse en | eC though it was the middle of winter, J arrived in a a ay ts 
way of Badij. Above Badij I directed the date of the passage to be engraved on @ Kibul. 
stone." Hafez Mirak wrote the inscription. 


Ustad Shah Muhammed performed the 
stone-cutter's part. From haste it is not well cut. 


inike Mi the Taman of 
L bestowed Ghazni on Nasir Mirza; to ee nen I gave the Tu 
ar, M a valley of Ni, Kuner, an i 
Mpapenh’ ie 8 ec. - of ‘Tete — even although on the throne, had never Asus 
oH in bat Se aaa of Mirza. At this period, 1 ordered that they should Padshih. 
assumed any other t 
style me Padshah.* 





he 


ected, lie on the Cheghanserai river. 


1 These places, it will be recoll _ 
to the east of Herit- ba. , sence, oe 
; cared ie ator account of Baber’s reign prefixed to the Akbern: SAYS) 
tion was still to be seen in his time. 
4 The title of Be ue : ae on 
king. It is to be observed, that Ba’ na 
ig his Memoirs, “ I became Badshah of Ferg! 


Chancery. 





t . It is often used, however, merely to signify 
bee Serpe before this time, and indeed in the Ln 
sdhyhet pieHe probably did not use that style in 


u 
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In the end of this year, on Tuesday the fourth day of the month of Zilkadeh,! when 
the sun was in Aquarius, Himiaitin was born. Moulina Meshedi, the poet, discover. 
ed the date of his birth in the words Sultan Himdiin Khan. One of the minor poets 
of Kabul, found it in Shdh-e-Firoz-Kadr2 A few days after I gave him the name of 
Hamaiin. After Htimaitin’s birth, I went for five or six days to the Char-bigh, and 
celebrated the festival of his nativity. Those who were Begs, and those who were not, 
great and small, brought their offerings. Bags of silver money were heaped up. I 
never before saw so much white money in one place. It was a very splendid feast, 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 914. 


In the spring I surprised and plundered a body of Mehmend Afghans, ta the neigh- 
bourhood of Maaber. A few days after we had returned from the expedition, and re- 
sumed our quarters, Kfich Beg, Fakir Ali Karimdad, and Baba Chehreh, formed a plan 
for deserting from me. On discovering their intentions, I dispatched a party, who 
seized them below Isterghach,* and brought them back. During the life-time of Je- 
hangir Mirza,’ too, they had frequently indulged in most improper conduct. I ordered 
that they should all be delivered over to punishment in the market-place. They had 
been carried to the Gate, and the ropes were putting round their necks, for the pur- 
pose of hanging them, when Kasim Beg sent Khalifeh to me, earnestly to entreat for- 
giveness for their offences. To gratify the Beg, I gave up the capital part of their 
punishment, and ordered them to be cast into prison. 

The Hissfris and Kindezis, and the Moghuls of superior rank, who had been in 
Khosrou Shah’s service, among whom were Chilmeh Ali, Syed Shekmeh, Shir Kuli, 
Iki Salim, and others, who had been promoted and patronised by him; certain of the 
Jaghatai, such as Sultan Ali Chehreh, Khodai Bakhsh, with their dependents; some 
of the Sewendfik Turkomans, Shah Nazer, with his adherents, amounting in all to 
two or three thousand good soldiers, at this very time, having consulted and conspired 
together, had come to a resolution to revolt. Those whom I have mentioned lay near 
Khwajeh Riwaj, stretching from the valley of Sing-Kurghan to the valley of Chalak.’ 
Abdal Rizik Mirza having come from Nangenhar, took up his quarters in Deh-Afghan. 
Mohib Ali Korchi had once or twice communicated to Khalifeh and¥4illa Baba some 


1 March 6, 1508. \ 

2 The king victorious in might. 

% The year of the Hejira 914 commenced on the 2d of May 1508. 

4 North of Kabul. 

5 This is the first notice taken of Jehangir’s death. He seems to have died soon after the expediti 
‘ 5 xpedinon 
ae Khafi Khan says of a dysentery, va azire-mii; or, according to Ferishta, of hard 
drinking. 


ei rnd places lie close by Kabul. Khwajch Rawask is in Batkhah, two or three miles south of 
‘bul, 
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jntimations of this conspiracy and assembling ; and I myself had received some hints 
of its existence. I had reckoned the surmises not entitled to credit, and paid them no 
kind of attention. I was sitting one night at the Char-bagh, in the presence-chamber, 
after bed-time prayers, when Misa Khwajeh and another person came hurriedly close 
up to me, and whispered me that the Moghuls had, beyond a doubt, formed treacher- 
ous designs. I could not be prevailed upon to believe that they had drawn Abdal Ri- 
zak Mirza into their projects ; and still less could I credit that their treasonable inten- 
tions were to be executed that very night. I therefore did not give that attention to 
the information that I ought, and a moment after I set out for the Haram, At that 
time the females of my family were in the Bagh-e-Khilwat, and in the Bagh-e-Tur- 
ya-tokhfeh. When I came near the Haram, all my followers, of every rank and de- 
1 went away. After their departure, went on 


scription, and/even my night-guards, 
to the city, attended only by my own people and the royal slaves. T had reached the 
Ditch at the Iron Gate, when Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, who had just come that way 


from the market-place, met me, ands .ee-- 


(The events of this year conclude abruptly in the same manner in all the copies. ] 


1 ‘The Yatish are the persons who watch by night at the prince’s door. 


Revolt of 
the Mo- 
ghuls. 


General 
defection 
of Baber’s 
troops. 


SUPPLEMENT, - 


CONTAINING 


AN ABRIDGED ACCOUNT OF BABER’S TRANSACTIONS, 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF A, H. 914 TO THE BEGINNING OF A, H. 925,! 


™ . : 

[ue Memoirs of Baber are once more interrupted at a very important crisis, and 
Mi € are again left to glean, from various quarters, an imperfect account of the transac- 
tions that ensued. It is probable that Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, who had just passed 


through the market-place, informed Baber that he had seen a gathering of Moghuls 
ghuls, 


and that measures were taking to seize his person. This at least is certain, that Ba- 


ber escaped the impending danger, and regained his camp. The Moghuls who had 
been in Khosrou Shah’s service, were the most active agents in this conspiracy. They 
do not appear ever to have co-operated heartily with Baber, who always speaks of 
them and their race with strong marks of dislike and resentment.2 They had com- 
bined with the other men of influence mentioned in the Memoirs, and had agreed not 
only to raise Abdal Rizik Mirza to the throne of Kabul and Ghazni, which had been 
held by his father, Ulugh Beg Mirza, Baber’s uncle, but also to put him in possession 
of Badakhshan, Kundez, and Khutlan, and all the territories which had formerly been 
held by Khosrou Shah. Such were the effects produced in Baber’s army by this sudden 

defection of so many men of eminence, of different nations and tribes, that next morn- 

ing he could not muster in his whole camp more than five Homiaiped horse. Great 


numbers of his followers and soldiers had hastily retired q 
x t » of 
all Wieedleiits atiins y retired to Kabul, under pretence © 


i rea ADs 1408 to the beginning of January A.D. 1519. 
nder these circumstances, it may seem one of the stran i i 
abe i t gest caprices of fortune, that the empire 
ae a ee in India ‘should have been called, both in the country and by foreigners, the aie of 
ae a s, pis taking its name from a race that he detested. This arose not so much from his 
cing a descendant of Chengis Khan, as from his being a foreigner from the north ; and from the age of 


Chengis Khan downwards, all Tartars and Fersi i i i 
et Coreen eT nd Persians, in the loose colloquial language of India, seem to 


8 See the Tarikhe Khafi Khan, being a histor 


of the h i in Hindust +5 
and Dow’s translation of Ferishta, vol. IT. p. pan p bowed Finest ha 
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Baber, enraged at these events, instead of retiring into the hill-country, or shutting He & 
himself up in a fortress, appears to have kept the field with his few faithful followers. aan 
He made several furious assaults on the army of the rebels, whom he intimidated by “2! force, 
the bravery which he displayed. Baber computes the original number of the rebels at 
two or three thousand men; but Ferishta relates that their number rose to twelve 
thousand. In this reduced state of his fortunes, he appears, for a while, to have assumed 
the courage of despair, ‘and to have given to the adventurous gallantry of the soldier 
and the champion, the place which he generally allowed the cool valour of the prince 
and the general to hold. He exposed himself in every rencounter, and attacked the 
insurgents wherever they could be found. On one occasion, he is said to have Kills five 
advanced before the line, and challenged Abdal Rizak to single combat. The chal- Kesite a 
lenge, we are told, was declined by the prince; but five champions of the rebels having co™>* 
advanced in succession, and accepted it in his room, they all fell, one after another, 
under the sword of Baber. Their names, which have been transmitted to us by 
Ferishta and Khafi Khan, indicate that they were of different races. They were Ali 
Beg Shebgiir, Muhammed Ali Sheibani,’ Nazer Behader Uzbek, Yakub Beg Baber- 
jeng, and ‘Abdalla Sefsheken. His military skill, his personal strength, and his invin- 
cible spirit, scattered dismay among the bands of the enemy; who equally admired and 
dreaded him; and perhaps, while he seemed to be acting as an inconsiderate young 
soldier, he really performed the part of a sagacious general and of a hero. ahs “i 
mies began gradually to drop off; one defeat succeeded to another Abd mies 
found death at the close of his short reign; and Baber saw himself once more the ae 


is domi- 
i soverei <a d Ghazni. son 
undisputed sovereign of Kabul and as hes Be a 
When Khosrou Shah’s territories fell into the hands of Sheibani Khan, the inha- Khan at 


pitants of Badakhshin, a brave and hardy race, who inhabited a country everywhere qakhshin. 
mountainous, and in many places almost inaccessible, disliking the Urbek ies 
had flown to arms in every quarter, and a number of petty chieftains a : a, a 
tricts had set up for independent princes. Of me ring the i a : is ee ne 

i é who, by his conduct and va our, succeeded im ret 
patina ber‘of the other insurgents. Khan Mirza, Baber’s 


subjection to him the greater num) } s I oe 
Me : had crossed from Kabul, A.H. 913, in order to try his fortune in that quarter, A.D. 
sin,” 


as Baber has himself mentioned. His grandmother, Shah are Ms bas ae 
f Shah Sultan Muhammed, the King of Badakhshan ; so that the ps 
oe hereditary connexions in the country. His outset a ey ai ie a 
dmother and Meher Nigar-Khanum, his aunt, who fo! Zt cd saa 
aay pets carried off by Mirza Ababeker Kashghari 5 ee ve grit 
Fetiated and obliged to surrender to Zohir, bes ee SEES eee 
however, et oat who had formerly been 1m rine: _ ia 
racy against Zoi", 


i 4 Kh 
whom he assassinated ; when was 7 : 
«ch he held till his death, 
turbed possession of the throne of Badakshan, which he ar is 
Baer rar 


: ; in Ferishta. ; Rincukictese 

+ Perhaps rather pai mentioned, the son of Sultan Mahindd Mirza, is Ee 

_ 2 Khan Mirza was, an, and of Sultan Nigir-Khanum, a sister of Baber’s mother Wes Mina. 

ae che a yoth by the father and another's side, 71s proper name 
quently 
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nee In the year 916 of the Hejira, an event occurred, which Baber had no influ 

uarrel o 7 ; ; ‘ 

Shabani prodticing, but which promised the most favourable change on his fortunes see 

Khan and Khan, after the defeat of Badia-ez-zeman and the sons of Sultan Hussain Mi heibani 
irz 


Sat a: overrun Khorasan with a large army. Some parties of his troops, in tl “se 
their incursions, had entered and committed devastations on Pelee a 
Shah Ismael, who at that time filled the Persian throne ; and he had even si ; — Wy 
to invade Kerman.! Shah Ismael, haying subdued the Turkomans in teh ‘as end 
reduced under one government the various provinces of Persia to the saat aw ee 
sert, which for so long a series of years had been divided into petty atte, a 
<i receiving lnfortaniton of these aggressions, he immediately sent to tie 
scones ambassador s, who carried letters, remonstrating, but with great courtesy i re 
ence. SSErOssIONS which had occurred within the boundaries of his Plaines ee i. 
prince, rendered haughty by long success, returned for answer, that He did bey 
prehend Shah Isméel’s meaning; that, for his own part, he oe a pri ‘ oe mci 
dominions by hereditary descent ; but that, as for Shah Ismael, if he ait se a 
ps te of his paternal possessions, it was a very easy rite ra amitaertios 
entire to him; and he at the same time sent hi e staff al r i sah? 
of a mendicant. He added, however, that it i adn Hse Pag 
grimage of Mekka, and that he would make a point of seeing him b th : it i a 
leit Mon oe descended of a celebrated Dervish, and who prided sisal “ “ 
escent from the holy Syed, affected to receive the taunt with i r He 
returned for answer, that if glory or shame, her eer | Pee 
; i ame, here or hereafter, was to be estimated by 
thes de ahr eiptdenlar et would never think of degrading his th 
von ee - . a of Sheibani Khan; that if the right of succession to a 
cou ea mieihitre oes ab descent only; it was to him incomprehensible how 
gai alam afk : hrough -the various dynasties of Peshdadians, Kaiinians, 
er y. be ee to Sheibani himself. That he too intended making a pil- 
he a ont eae 8 ot of the holy Imam Reza‘ at Meshhid, which might 
Sah oe re y a meeting Sheibini Khan. He sent him a spindle and reel, 
“oan wie igi m3 ie understand that words were a woman’s weapons; 
om are aia na * eit! a “s ait quietly in his corner, busied in some occupation 
ami iH me boldly into the field to meet his enemy in arms, and listen 
's from the two-tongued Zulfikar.® ‘ Let us then fairly try,” 
ly try,” concluded 


Shah Ismael, « to which 
of the two the superiority: belo i 
that you have not now to deal with an Pines hoy.?* pai soi 


1 . 7 " 
3 Perk vip wap Abassi of Mirza Sekander, vol. I. MS 
is a sort of dish or ladle-which mendi eng ‘. 
3 oe, 8 endicants hold i 
4 brerapiti dynasties that had goyerned Persia fe nada ne pe 
which is at Mest hid 2 Muhammedans to visit Mekka, ‘The Shias alone visit the shrine of Imam Reza. 
* Zulfikar was the 3 Shorsain, in the territory then belonging to Sheibani Khan. Se ‘ 
© In the account af this rated two-bladed sword of Ali, from whom Shah Ismiel fontied his descent. 
of the Alim-arai Abassi Be a T follow Khafi Khan, corrected by Mirza Sekander, the author 
thadbetelaniensiter,invhioi a Khan and Ferishta mention the presents, which are not alluded to by 
teigning family, Tavita ae atashiotee to record incidents,.the remembrance of which the 
i is F Mr 
of Mekka and Meshhid, a subject more “ae oneal 2 conan ariel 
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Without losing a moment, or giving the enemy time to prepare for meeting him, Ismiel 
Shah Ismael put his army in motion, and advanced through Khorasin as far as Mesh- ee 
hid. The detachments of the Uzhek army all fell back and retired to Herat. Shei- rstn. < 
bani Khan, who had just returned from an expedition into the country of the Hazras, ore 
on hearing of Shah Ismiel’s arrival at Meshhid, perceiving that he was too weak to meet “Me™ 
his enemy in the field, left Jan Vafa Mirza in Herat, and set off with such of his troops 
as he could collect, to Merv Shahjehan, a station where he could receive reinforcements 
from his northern dominions; or from which, if necessary, he could retire across the 
Amu. Jan Vafa was not long able to maintain himself in Herat. He found it neces- 
sary, very speedily, to follow Sheibani Khan, Shah Ismael himself now advanced to- 
wards Mery, and sent on Daneh Muhammed with a large force to clear the way. That 


officer was met by Jfin Vafa Mirza near Takerfbid of Mery: a desperate action ensued, 
fa was defeated. Sheibani Khan, unable 


in which the Persian general fell, but Jan Vaf 
to oppose the Persians in the field, retired into the fort of Mery. He sent messengers ne 


to call all his generals and chieftans from beyond the Amu, most of them having re- sieged. 

tired with their troops to their various governments, after the conquest of Khorasan. 

Many desperate actions took place under the walls of Merv Shahjehan. Shah Isméel, - 

seeing that the siege was likely to extend to great length, which would have exposed 

him to an attack from the whole force of Turkistan and Maweralnaher, pretended to 

be under the necessity of raising it. He sent to tell Sheibani Khan that he had been 

rather more punctual to his engagements than that prince had been 5 that he had per- 

formed the pilgrimage of Meshhid as he had promised, while Sheibani Khan had fail- 

ed to keep his appointment: that he was now under the necessity of srattnning home 

to his own dominions, but would still be extremely happy to meet him on the road, 

whenever he set out on his intended pilgrimage to Mekka. He then retired with all 

his forces from before Merv, and appeared to be measuring back his way to Tat The te 

feint succeeded. Sheibani Khan followed him with twenty-five thousand be but De 

had scarcely passed a river about ten miles from Merv; when Shah Ismiel, a . threw 

a body of horse into his rear, broke down the bridge, and fell upon ie ie oe 
housand cavalry. The regulated valour of the Kexzelbashes, or red-bonnets, the +e 

iven to the Persian soldiers, speedily prevailed. Sheibani Khan was defeated, shalt 

eas retreat cut off. He was forced to fly, attended by about five hundred men, 


i k, into an inclosure 
i f Sultans, the heads of tribes, and men of rank, 8 
ea a ‘ae erent for accommodating the cattle of eter 09 of se ao 
d, and hard pressed. e inclosu! 

bouri asants. They were closely pursued, u 
Ra tit which was that attacked by the pursuers. The Khan leaped per tee 
es the wall of the inclosure, towards the river, but fell, and was soon overind, an i 
smothered by the numbers wh 


followed him, After the battle his dead body is 
sought for, and was disentangled from the heap of slain by which it was covered. Hts 
2 
head was cut off, and presented to 


Shah Ismiel, who ordered his body to be dismem- 
bered, and his limbs to be sent to different kingdoms. 
1 Phe author of the ‘Alim-arai Abassi, 


The skin of the head was strip- 


says thirty thousand. 
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A.D.1510. In the year 916 of the Hejira, an event occurred, which Baber had no influence in 

Quarrel of producing, but which promised the most favourable change on his fortunes. Sheibini 

aan Khan, after the defeat of Badia-ez-zeman and the sons of Sultan Hussain Mirza, had 

sith Is oyerrun Khorasin with a large army. Some parties of his troops, in the course of 
their incursions, had entered and committed devastations on territories claimed by 
Shah Ismael, who at that time filled the Persian throne ; and he had even sent an army 
to invade Kerman.! Shah Ismael, having subdued the Turkomans in Azerbaejan, had 
reduced under one government the various provinces of Persia to the west of the de- 
sert, which for so long a series of years had been divided into petty principalities. On 
receiving information of these aggressions, he immediately sent to Sheibéni Khan 

Their cor gmbassadors, who carried letters, remonstrating, but with great courtesy, against the 

a aggressions which had occurred within the boundaries of his dominions. The Uzbek 
prince, rendered haughty by long success, returned for answer, that he did not com- 
prehend Shah Ismfel’s meaning; that, for his own part, he was a prince who held 
dominions by hereditary descent ; but that, as for Shah Ismael, if he had suffered any 
diminution of his paternal possessions, it was a very easy matter to restore them 
entire to him; and he at the same time sent him the staff and wooden begging-dish® 
of a mendicant. He added, however, that it was his intention one day to go the pil- 
grimage of Mekka, and that he would make a point of seeing him by the way. Shah 
Ismael, who was descended of a celebrated Dervish, and who prided himself on his 
descent from the holy Syed, affected to receive the taunt with patient humility. He 
returned for answer, that if glory or shame, here or hereafter, was to be estimated by 
the worth or demerit of ancestors, he would never think of degrading his forefathers 
by any comparison with those of Sheibani Khan; that if the right of succession to a 
throne was decided by hereditary descent only, it was to him incomprehensible how 
the empire had descended through the various dynasties of Peshdadians, Kaianians, 
and the family of Chengis,’ to Sheibani himself. That he too intended making a pil- 
grimage, but it was to the tomb of the holy Imém Reza‘ at Meshhid, which might 
afford him an opportunity of meeting Sheibani Khan. He sent him a spindle and reel, 
with some cotton, giving him to understand that words were a woman’s weapons} 
that it would become him either to sit quietly in his corner, busied in some occupation 
that befitted him, or to come boldly into the field to meet his enemy in arms, and listen 
to a few words from the two-tongued Zulfikar.’ ‘ Let us then fairly try,” concluded 
Shah Ismiel, ‘* to which of the two the superiority belongs. You will at least learn 
that you have not now to deal with an inexperienced boy.” ° 


1 See the Tarikh Alim-Arai Abissi of Mirza Sekander, vol. I. MS, 

2 'The kachkuli is a sort of dish or ladle’‘which mendicants hold out for receiving alms. 

5 These were different dynasties that had governed Persia and Khorasan. 

« It is the duty of all Muhammedans to visit Mekka. ‘The Shias alone visit the shrine of Imam Reza, 
which is at Meshhid, in Khorasan, in the territory then belonging to Sheibani Khan. 

5 Zulfikar was the celebrated two-bladed sword of Ali, from whom Shah Ismael boasted his descent. 

© In the account of this correspondence I follow Khafi Khan, corrected by Mirza Sekander, the author 
of the Alim-arai Abassi. Khafi Khan and Ferishta mention the presents, which are not alluded to by 
the Persian writer, who probably did not choose to record incidents, the remembrance of which the 
reigning family, having shaken off the Deryish, were not proud to recall. He mentions the pilgrimages 
of Mekka and Meshhid, a subject more agreeable to the prevailing prejudices. 
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Without losing a moment, or giving the enemy time to prepare for meeting him, Ismiel 
Shah Ismael put his army in motion, and advanced through Khorasan as far as Mesh- Shah 
hid. The detachments of the Uzbek army all fell back and retired to Herat. Shei- Rae 
bani Khan, who had just returned from an expedition into the country of the Hazaras, ett 
on hearing of Shah Isméel’s arrival at Meshhid, perceiving that he was too weak to meet Mery, 
his enemy in the field, left Jan Vafa Mirza in Herat, and set off with such of his troops 
as he could collect, to Mery Shahjehan, a station where he could receive reinforcements 
from his northern dominions; or from which, if necessary, he could retire across the 
Amu. Jan Vafa was not long able to maintain himself in Herat. He found it neces- 
sary, very speedily, to follow Sheibini Khan. Shah Ismael himself now advanced to- 
wards Mery, and sent on Daneh Muhammed with a large force to clear the way. That 
officer was met by Jan Vafa Mirza near Takerabid of Mery : a desperate action ensued, = 
in which the Persian general fell, but Jan Vafa was defeated, Sheihani Khan, unable 
to oppose the Persians in the field, retired into the fort of Mery. He sent messengers a wine 
to call all his generals and chieftans from beyond the Amu, most of them having re- sieged. 
tired with their troops to their various governments, after the conquest of Khorasin. 
Many desperate actions took place under the walls of Mery Shahjehan. Shah Ismael, - 
seeing that the siege was likely to extend to great length, which would have exposed 
him to an attack from the whole force of Turkistin and Maweralnaher, pretended to 
be under the necessity of raising it. He sent to tell Sheibani Khan that he had been 
rather more punctual to his engagements than that prince had been 5 that he had per- 

formed the pilgrimage of Meshhid as he had promised, while Sheibant puerto 
ed to keep his appointment that he was now under the necessity of returning ome 
to his own dominions, but would still be extremely happy to meet him on. the road, 
whenever he set out on his intended pilgrimage to Mekka. He then retired with all 
m before Mery, and appeared to be measuring back his way to Trak, The 


his forces fro’ be me ee 
feint succeeded. Sheibani Khan followed him with twenty-five thousand’ men, but Decisive 


i i Merv, when Shah Ismael, who threw 
had scarcely passed a river about ten miles from ery, ; v ‘ 
anes of ihe into his rear, broke down the bridge, and fell upon him with seen 
teen thousand cavalry. The regulated valour of the Lae mney re 

i i i i Sheibani was defea eibini 

iven to the Persian soldiers, speedily prevailed, ay 
Te cate cut off. He was forced to fly, attended by about five apraees 8 
chiefly the sons of Sultans, the heads of tribes, and men of rank, into an inclosure 


i ‘ng the cattle of travellers, and of the neigh- 
which had been erected for accommodating the cal ecient coegeentei et 


si d, and 
bouring peasants. They were closely pursued, an no Khar: leaped wa llonae 


i hich was that attacked by the pursuers. s ; 
Samm wall PY i jnclosure, towards the river, but fell, and was soon overlaid, and and slain. 
a ‘After the battle his dead body was 


the numbers who followed him. ; ttle 
ae ne a at disentangled from the heap of slain ” Lie we 
; I vho order: ody to be dismem- 
cut off, and presented to Shah Ismael; w l ne 
A his limbs to be sent to different kingdoms. The skin of the head was strip- 
J i ; 


1 The author of the Alim-ardi ‘Abassi, says thirty thousand. 
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ped off, stuffed with hay, and sent to Sultan Bayezid,' the son of Sultan Muhammed 
Ghazi, the Turkish Emperor of Constantinople. His skull, set in gold, the king used 
as a drinking-eup, and was proud of displaying it at great entertainments. An anee- 
dote illustrative of the barbarous manners of the Persians, is recorded by Mirza Sek- 
ander. The Prince of Mazenderan, who still held out against Shah Ismfel, had been 
accustomed often to repeat, that he was wholly in the interests of Sheibini Khan, and, 
using an idiomatic expression, that his hand was on the skirts of the Khan’s garment ; 
meaning, that he clung to him for assistance and protection, A messenger from Shah 
Ismael, advancing into the presence of the prince while sitting in state in his court, 
addressed him, and said, that /e never had been so fortunate as literally to haye placed 
his hand on the hem of Sheib&éni Khan’s garment, but that now Sheibani’s hand was 
indeed on is ; and, with these words, dashed the rigid hand of Sheibani Khan on the 
hem of the prince’s robe, and rushing through the midst of the astonished courtiers, 
mounted and escaped uninjured. About a thousand® Uzbeks, with a number of women 
of rank, and children, fell into the hands of the Persians. 

Shah Ismiel, immediately after the battle, marched to Herat, the gates of which 
were opened to him. He commanded the divine service in the Mosques to be cele- 
brated according to the Shia rites, which he had introduced into Persia, but met with 
great opposition from the principal men of the place. Enraged at this, he put to death 
the chief preacher of the Great Mosque, the Sheikh-ul-Islam, who was the chief Mu- 
sulman doctor and judge, with several of the most eminent divines, as a punishment 
for the obstinacy and contumacy with which they adhered to the old doctrines and 
ceremonies; and in the end found, that it was a far easier matter to conquer a king- 
dom, than to change the most insignificant religious opinions or usages of its inhabi- 
tants. 4 

The transactions of the Uzbeks for some time after the death of Sheibéni Khan, are 
not very distinctly detailed. Jani Beg appears to have succeeded to the immediate 
command of the Uzbek army, and, with him, Shah Ismiel soon after concluded an agree- 
ment, by which it was stipulated, that the Uzbeks should all retire beyond the Amu, 
which was to form the boundary between them and the Persians. Abdalla Khan ap- 
pears to have held Bokhara, while Taimur Khan,’ the son of Sheibani Khan, reigned 
in Samarkand. P 

The defeat and death of Baber’s most inveterate foe, from whom all his misfortunes 
had originated, and by whom he had been driven from the dominions of his forefathers, 
now opened to him the fairest hopes of recovering the kingdoms of his father and 
uncles. Khan Mirza, his cousin, immediately on hearing of the death of Sheibini 
Khan, wrote to congratulate him on the event, and invited him into Badakhshan ; and 


1 Called Bajazet by European writers. 

2 In the account of the transactions of Sheibini Khan, and Shah Ismael, in Khorasin, and of the sub- 
sequent battle, I follow Mirza Sekander as the most intelligent guide. Some circumstances are borrowed 
from Khafi Khan, who follows Mirza Haider, the author of the Tarikh-e-Reshidi, a contemporary and 
well-informed historian. Ferishta, whose information is here very defective, gives Sheibini Khan an 
army of a hundred thousand men in the battle. 

3 See the Alim-arai Abassi. Khafi Khan speaks of hini as descended of the great Taimur Beg. 
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Baber having, without delay, crossed the mountains froni Kabul, united his forces shawal, 
with those of the Mirza. He was in hopes that he might have carried the important Feeae 
fort of Hissar by a sudden attack, and for that purpose, advanced across the Amu up 1611. 

to the walls of the place. But the Uzbeks had already had leisure to recover from the 

first effects of the consternation into which they had been thrown by their defeat ; and 

the Governor of Hissar, aware that it was likely to be one of the first objects of attack, 

had collected a body of men, and put the town in a posture of defence. Though the 

loss of the Uzbeks in the battle had been great, their power was by no means broken. 

There was no force left in Maweralnaher from which they had anything to apprehend. 

It is probable that they were speedily joined by numbers of yolunteers, and by some 
wandering tribes! from the deserts beyond the Sirr. The provinces hetween that river 

and the Amu were too rich a prey to be easily abandoned by brave and needy Tartars 5 ae 
so that Baber, after advancing into the vicinity of Hissar, finding that his strength was tears 
not adequate to the attempt, was compelled to abandon the enterprize, to re-cross the 

Amu, and retire towards Kundez. 

About this time Shah Ismfel, who appears to have been disposed to cultivate the Shak lea 
friendship of Baber, sent back, with an honourable retinue, that prince’s sister, Khan- back Ba- 
zAdeh Begum, who had fallen into his hands along with the other prisoners, after the bers sister 
defeat of Sheibini Khan at Merv. The Begum had been left behind in Samarkand, 
when Baber, about ten years before, had been forced to abandon the town; after de- 
fending it for five months. She had been conveyed into the Haram? of Sheibani Khan, 
who had by her one son, to whom he gave the kingdom of Badakhshn, but who died 
young, two years after this time. Sheibani Khan afterwards gave her in marnage to 
a man of no family, and much below her station. She was now sent back by Shah 
Ismael with a conciliatory message, and Baber, who had been preparing to send. an 
embassy of congratulation to that prince, embraced this opportunity of dispatehing 
Khan Mirza with rich presents, to thank him for this proof of his oe con- 
gratulate him on his anes =n at the point time, to dispose him to len some 

rt i ving his former dominions. : 
pa ROS seh a second march towards Hissar,* but, on hearing that en che 
Uzbeks had collected a large army; he prudently retreated, his force not being e- tks His 
i eld, or to attempt the siege of Hissar. For some ime he 
quate to meet them in the field, ‘ aR HO eck: & 
withdrew with his force into the rugged and mountamous parts 0 , 
ed the favourable moment of attack, he at length issued 


country, whence, having watch : 
es Aofoated osha of the enemy with great slaughter, and seen Solana 
‘and Mehdi Mirza Sultan, his maternal cousins,’ who had fallen into their hands. 


ipeha i Jing under the power of Russia in 1506, 
i Kipchak had terminated, the country fallit , e a 
<5 ae several of the tribes had probably shifted their ground in consequence ¢ e 
—_ jed her; but Khafi Khan a! 
2 He is not said by Baber to have married her; but é 
Madihce Reshil, that he did, and that he afterwards divorced her. 


: i r, in his Memoirs. 
‘ Berit, Kos Kh oe ee in ison finding the Uzbeks sirangly potted ot NablsheD 
er P aoe 


oa hc onKhAG Khan; but the transactions of this period are very ‘uncertain ; 
Memoirs, itis rather probable that he defeated Mehdi Sultan. 
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The embassy of Khan Mirza to Shah Ismfel had been so successful, that he now re- 
turned accompanied by a detachment of Persian auxiliaries, sent by the King to the 
assistance of Baber, under the command of Ahmed Sultan Safi, a relation of the Per- 
sian monarch, of Ali Khan Istiljo, and of Shahrokh Sultan, his sealbearer, an Afshar, ! 
by whose co-operation Baber defeated and slew Jemshid Sultan, and Mahmfid Sul- 
tan, who had the chief authority in the country of Hissar, and gained possession of 
Hissar as well as of Kundez, Khutlan, and Khozér; and so rapidly did his situation 
improve, that, if we may believe Ferishta, whose authority is supported by that of 
Khafi Khan, he now saw himself at the head of an army of sixty thousand horse. 

Encouraged by this prosperous state of his affairs, he resolved to attempt the con- 
quest of Bokhara, which, since the death of Sheibéni Khan, had been held by Abdalla 
Khan and his Uzbeks. On his approach, they abandoned the country and retired to 
Turkistén.? Baber advanced up the river from Bokhiira, and was soon in possession 
of Samarkand, as well as of the districts dependent on it; he entered it about the be- 
ginning of October 1511, as a conqueror, and the Khutbeh* or prayer for the sove- 
reign was read, and the coin struck in his name. 

Having thus, for the third time, taken possession of Samarkand, he committed the 
government of Kabul to Nasir Mirza, and dismissed the generals of Shah Ismael, after 
having amply rewarded them for their services. 

Baber had now spent eight months of the succeeding winter and spring in all the 
enjoyments of Samarkand, when he was alarmed by the unwelcome news that an army 
of Uzbeks, more in number, says the historian,‘ than ants or locusts, had collected, 
and were on their march for Bokhara, under the command of Muhammed Taimur 
Sultan, the son of Sheibani Khan, who, as has been already mentioned, after his fa- 
ther’s death, had been raised by the Uzbeks to the rank of Sultan of Samarkand. Ba- 
ber, without delay, and with very inferior force, sought them out, and falling in with 
them near Bokhara, engaged them in a bloody battle, in which, from the inferiority of 
his numbers, he met with a complete defeat, and was obliged to fly back to Samar- 
kand. He soon discovered, however, that he had no chance of being able to defend 
himself in that capital. He therefore withdrew to Hissar, whither he was followed by 
the Uzbek chiefs and closely blockaded. In this exigency he retired into the town and 
suburbs, blocked up the entrance of the streets, and threw up strong defences. He at 
the same time dispatched messengers to Balkh, to Biram Khan Karamanlu, who was 
then in that neighbourhood with an army of Persians. Biram Khan instantly sent a 


detachment to his relief, and at their approach the Uzbeks raised the siege and re- 
treated. 


1 The Afshars are a Tiki tribe celebrated in the History of Persia. 

? Turkistan, in its extensive sense, is applied to the whole country inhabited by the Tarki tribes. It 
is, in a more limited sense, applied to the countries north of the Sirr below T’ashkend, where there is also 
a town of the name of Turkistan. In the details of the events of this period, the author of the Alim- 
arai Abassi is more consistent than Ferishta or Khafi Khan. 

3 See Ferishta and Khafi Khan, the Indian authorities. Mirza Sekander, the Persian authority, says, 
that the Khutbeh was read in the name of Shah Ismael ; and some circumstances render this not impro- 


bable, but it is difficult to disentangle the truths of history from the maze of Persian and Indian flattery. 
‘ Khafi Khan. 
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Shah Isméel, on hearing of these events, being probably apprehensive of a new Uz- Baber join 
bek invasion, sent Nijim Sani Isfahani, one of his principal officers, with a large fore by Aion 
for the protection of Khorasin. This general, without orders from his sovereign, wa 
wrought upon to march to the assistance of Baber ; with whom having formed a june- 
tion, he enabled him to reduce first Khozar and next Karshi, which last plied wi! bt 
carried by storm, and Sheikhem Mirza Uzbek, with fifteen thousand men, including uate 
Uzbeks and inhabitants, put to the sword. The circumstances of this massacre dis- el : 







gusted Baber, who found that he was condemned to play a subordinate part in the pes 
army that was professedly acting under his authority. He had ardently desired to cL 
save the inhabitants of the place, who were Jaghatai Tiirks of his own race, and ur- 1st, 
gently besought Amir Nijim to comply with his entreaties; but the unrelenting Per- ey 
sian was deaf to his wishes. Moulina Binai the poet, one of the most eminent men of 2 ing 
his time, who happened to be in the town, was slain during the confusion and tumult, 
with many Syeds and holy men; And from this time,” says Mirza Sekander, 
« Amir Nijim prospered in none of his undertakings.” 

After these successes, the army advanced to subdue the other countries still occupied Siege of 
by the Uzbeks, and laid siege to Ghajdewan, which lies not far west of Bokhara, on the G 
borders of the desert. This fort was bravely defended, for four months, by Muhamme 
Taimur Sultan and Abusaid Sultan, who had thrown themselves into it. 
well saw that Baber’s farther progress would be fatal to their hopes of ret ng possess 
sion of Maweralnaher, and their other rich conquests. The whole Princes and Chie ins Wa 
in their alliance were therefore summoned, collected their forces, formed a junction, and ? 
marched from Bokhara, under the command of Abdalla Khan and Jani Beg ae 
against the invaders. Muhammed Taimur Sultan having issued On ate ~ onan 
joined them in the field. The battle, which was ee * ae bg ey fe ei te ~ 
r 1 nd desperate ; but it was perfectly decisive. ; a 
— iat veal penn who was the ablest general of the Kezzelbashes, we 
wounded with an arrow and unborsed, his cn Sean oa ah a 
Uzheks by a resolute charge broke their centre. ony 3 ede || 

ortment and harsh inflexibility of Amir Nijim, are said not to” 
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Satan eee i oe wise Sean) eaneaieat to be mae and put 
mnuech dissatisfied with their cove ine had litle share im the action, and he was 
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ats unalit to retire to Hissir-Shadman as a fugitive, and with searce a take 


ing hi pditary dominions. ; : : 
of resquering ete re not terminate here. Some Moghul tribes peo a at 
ah Sandie power in the country about ee and bi had Naat om jn Hise. 
nee lari sare, Whether Baber had given them any cau 
i iege. Whethe ; 
ate pppoe ws drapes e eee alone had inspired their leaders with am- 
disgust, or whether the ruin of his fortune reibainl asi 
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1 No yearis mentioned, 
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hitious hopes of independence, does not appears but, at this time, a serious conspiracy 

was formed among them, for the purpose of destroying the remains of his army. The 

chief leaders were Yadgar Mirza, Nazer Mirza, Mir Ayfib, and Mir Muhammed, who 

fell upon Baber by night, slaughtered such of his followers as came in their way, and 

Baber plundered and carried off whatever booty they could find. So unexpected was the 
Caen attack, that Baber himself with difficulty escaped into the citadel of Hissar im his night- 
clothes, not having even had time to put on his shoes ; and so desperate had the situ- 
ation of his affairs now become, that he had not a hope left of being able to revenge 


spite of Baber’s efforts to prevent it, probably produced Gr natural consequences. 

Such an execution inevitably generates alienation and hatred ; and unless supported by 

an overwhelming force, so as to keep alive feclings of terror, is sure to be fatal by the 
detestation it produces. The contempt and hatred excited against the invaders - 

in all directions, and finally extended to the king and all his measures. Baber, int je Baber in 
end, seeing all hope of recovering Hissar and Samarkand totally vanished, once more *@ atte " 
recrossed the Hindikfish mountains, attended by a few faithful followers, who still ‘Kabul, 
adhered to his fortunes, and again arrived in the’city of Kabul. From this time he ne 
seems to have abandoned all views! on the country of Maweralnaher ; and he was “ led 
by divine inspiration,” says the courtly Abulfazl, writing in the reign of his grandson, 
“ to turn his mind to the conquest of Hindust&n.” 

But his arms were previously employed for several years in attempting a conquest Baber's ate 
nearer to his capital. When Sheibani Khan was obliged to raise the siege of the cita- sae 
del of Kandahar, to return to the rescue of his family in Nirehtu, Nasir Mirza, Baber’s . n. 92, 
youngest brother, who defended the place, had been reduced to great difficulties. The 4: )- 1507. 
departure of Sheibani Khan did not much improye his situation ; for Shah Beg and , 
Mokim remained in the neighbourhood, and, in a short time, so much straitened the 
young prince, who, from the first, was but ill prepared for a siege, that he soon found bem: 
it necessary to abandon the citadel of Kandahar, and return to the court of his brother. 

Baber bestowed on him the government of Ghazni, an incident mentioned among the 
events of the year 913. The year in which Baber came back from Kundez to Kabul, . 
I have not discovered ; but his return was probably in the course of 921. OF the A.D. 151d 
transactions of the three following years, our accounts are very imperfect. There is 
reason to believe that they were chiefly spent in-an annual invasion of the territory of 
Kandahir, the forts of which were defended by Shah Beg, though he did not venture 

se the invaders in the field. TORY 
a a eto of Baher’s Memoirs which follows, describes his first ue of In- 
dia, and also what Khafi Khan and Ferishta regard as the second. It includes a pe- 


riod of only one year anda month. The Memoirs here assume the form of a journal. 


the affront. The power and influence of the Uzbeks daily increased, till they regained 
the undisputed possession of all MAweralnaher, including the country of Hissar. A 
famine and pestilence were added to: the calamities of war, and Baber, who was shut 
up within the citadel of Hiss&r, was reduced to the last extremes: of misery. 

Disaffection What diminished his ultimate chance of suecess, was a marked disaffection to his 

his go" government, which had manifested itself from Hissar to Bokhara. When he first en- 
tered the country on the defeat of Sheibini Khan, the news of his approach was re- 
ceived with the strongest demonstrations of joy, both in the territories of Hissar and 
of Samarkand ; and he was hailed asa deliverer. But causes of mutual disgust speedily 





arose. As he relied much on the assistance of Shah Isméel, the King of Persia, for 
reconquering his dominions, in order to gratify that prince, he is said to have dressed 
himself and his troops in the Persian fashion; and to have issued an order that all his 
troops should wear a red cloth in their caps like Kezzelbashes. The principal men of 
Samarkand and Bokhara were highly offended at this order, which, with the general 
distinction shown to the Persian auxiliaries, and perhaps some acts of Baber implying 
adependance on the Persian king, appeared like a preparation for their becoming sub- 
jects of Persia. Their hostility to the Persians was now increased by difference of re- 
ligion, Shah Isméel being a warm and zealous apostle of the Shia faith, while Mawer- 
alnaher, from the earliest ages of the Islam, was always famous for the orthodoxy of 
its doctors and inhabitants. The detestation which the orthodox Sunnis of Maweral- 
naher then bore to the heretical Shias of Persia, was certainly increased by the perseeu- 
tions at Herdt; and it continues undiminished at the present hour, partieularly among 
the Uzbeks, one of whom seldom willingly enters the territories of Persia! except as 
an enemy. The nobles and religious men of Samarkand and Bokhara had expressed 
great indignation that their soldiers should be disguised as Kezzelbashes. The usual 
weapons of ridicule and abuse were plentifully lavished on the king and his army, to 
expose these innovations to derision.’ The massacre at Karshi, though it occurred in 


1 His hopes were revived for a moment near the close of his life. 


1 [ happened to meet with a singular instance of this, while making some inquiries regarding the geo- 
graphy of Uzbek Turkistan. An Uzbek Mulla, whom I consulted, had just made the pilgrimage of Mekka- 
On inquiring if he had passed through Persia, he expressed great horror. I found, that to avoid touch- 
ing the soil of Persia, he had gone from Bokhara to Kokam, thence to Kashghar, thence to Astrakhan, 
whence by Krim Tartary he had reached Constantinople. He went by sea to Egypt, and joined the ca- 
ravan of Cairo. I gaw him at Bombay, whither he had come from Jidda, after making the Haj, or pil- 
grimage. He was preparing to return home by Delhi, Lahore, and Peshawer, to avoid coming in con- 
tact with the Persian Shias. if ; 

2 They insulted the king and his troops, asking how they came to cover their heads nervis asininis, 
as they deridingly called the red piece of cloth that hangs from the top of the Persian cap.—See Khafi 
Khan, vol. 1. MS. 
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EVENTS OF THE YEAR 925.’ 


On Monday,’ the first day of the month of Moharrem, there was a violent earth- 
quake in the lower part of the valley, or Jfilga of Chandil,* which lasted nearly half 
an astronomical hour. Next morning I marched from this stage, for the purpose of 
attacking the fort of Bajour. Having encamped near it, I sent a trusty man of the 
Dilazik Afghans to Bajour, to require the Sultan of Bajour and his people to submit, 
and deliver up the fort. That stupid and ill-fated set refused to do as they were ad- 
vised, and sent back an absurd answer. I therefore ordered the army to prepare their 
besieging implements, scaling-ladders, and engines for attacking fortresses. For this 
purpose we halted one day in our camp. 

On Thursday, the 4th of Moharrem, I ordered the troops to put on their armour, 
to prepare their weapons, and to mount in readiness for action. The left wing I or- 
dered to proceed higher up than the fort of Bajour, to cross the river at the ford, and 
to take their ground to the north of the fort; I ordered the centre not to cross the 
river, but to station themselves in the broken and high grounds to the north-west. 
The right wing was directed to halt to the west of the lower gate. When Dost Beg 
and the Begs of the left wing were halting, after crossing the river, a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty foot sallied from the fort, and assailed them by discharges of arrows. 
The Begs, on their side, received the attack, and returned the discharge, chased back 
the enemy to the fort, and drove them under the ramparts. Milla Abdalmalek of 
Khost madly pushed on his horse, and rode close up to the foot of the wall. If 
the scaling-ladders and Tura‘ had been ready, and the day not so nearly spent, we 
should have taken the castle at that very time. Mulla Tfirk Ali, and a servant of 
Tengri Berdi, having each engaged in single combat with an enemy, took their anta- 
gonists, cut off their heads, and brought them back. Both of them were ordered to 


1 Dr Leyden’s translation here begins again. 

® The whole of the year 926 of the Hejira is included in A.D. 1519. 

3 This valley is now called Jondél, or Jandol. It is about a day’s journey from Bajour, to the north 
or north-east. The name of Chanddl, however, is still known. 


‘ ‘The Tura, as has already been observed, were probably broad testudos, under cover of which the 
besiegers advanced to the storm. . 5 
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receive honorary presents. As the people of Bajour had neyer seen any matchlocks, 


they at first were not in the least apprehensive of them, so that when they heard the 
report of the matchlocks, they stood opposite to them, mocking and making many t 
seemly and improper gestures. That same day, Ustad Ali Kuli brought down 
men with his matchlock, and Wali Khazin also killed two. The rest of the matchlock- 
men likewise showed great courage, and behaved finely. Quitting their shields, their 
mail, and their cowheads,! they plied their shot so well, that before evening, seven, 
eight, or ten Bajouris were brought down by them; after which, the men of the fort 
were so alarmed, that, for fear of the matchlocks, not one of them would venture to 
show his head. As it was now evening, orders were given that the troops should be 
drawn off for the present, but should prepare the proper implements and engines, for 
assaulting the fortress in the morning twilight. 






to sound the kettle-drum for action. The troops all moved forward according to the 
stations assigned them, and invested the place. The left wing and centre haying 
brought at once an entire Tura from their trenches, applied the scaling-ladders, and 
began to mount. Khalifeh, Shah Hassan Arghun, and Ahmed Yisef, with their fol- 
lowers, were ordered from the left of the centre, to reinforce the left wing. Dost Beg’s 
men reached the foot of a tower on the north-east of the fort, and began undermining — 
and destroying the walls. Ustad Ali Kuli was also there, and that day too he mana- — 
ged his matchlock to good purpose ; the Feringy? piece was twice discharged. Wali _ 
Khazin also brought down a man with his matchlock. On the left of the centre; Malek 
Kutub Ali haying mounted the walls by a scaling-ladder, was for some time engaged 
hand to hand with the enemy. At the lines of the main body, Muhammed Ali Jeng- 
jeng, and his younger brother Nouroz, mounted by a scaling-ladder, and fought bravely ? 
with spear and sword. Baba Yesiwel, mounting by another scaling-ladder, busied 
himself in demolishing with an axe the parapet of the fort. Many of our people brave- 
ly climbed up, kept plying the enemy with their arrows, and would not suffer them — 
to raise their heads above the works ; some others of our people, in spite of ve ey 
ertions and annoyance of the enemy, and not minding their bows and arrows, employ- 


i ’s men were under- 
Juncheon-time® when the tower to the north-east, which Dost Beg’s 


mining, was preached ; immediately on which the assailants drove the enemy before 
> ; 


them, and entered the tower. The men of the grain ai eS the ant parte ae 
their scaling-ladders, and entered the fort. y the favour an! ‘ 
3 mt a of = or dire hours, we took this strong castle. All ranks displayed 


. ‘The cowheads were probably a Kind of awning, covered with cow-hides, to admit of the matchlook- 
a alae concerning the early use of gunpowdenin ne eats a prea ie e 
f i istence of anything like artillery t eres : k 
eae nips 15 aaa pall saReaee ordnance Feringi, @ proof that they were Lae 
aoe eo » hainvOret to Europe. The Turks, in consequence of their constant intercourse Se 
ee rare celled all the other Orientals in the use of artillery; an 


i West, haye always | ie 
ie we first used jn India, Europeans or Turks were engaged to serve them. 


* Chasht. 





On Friday, the 5th day of Moharrem, at the first dawn of light, orders were given January 7. 


ed themselves in breaking through the walls, and demolishing the defences. It was The fort 


and taken, 
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A.D.1519. the greatest courage and energy, and justified their right to the character and fame of 

valour. As the men of Bajour were rebels, rebels to the followers of Islam, and as, 

. beside their rebellion and hostility, they followed the customs and usages of the infi- 
dels, while even the name of Islam was extirpated from among them, they were all 
put to the sword, and their wives and families made prisoners. Perhaps upwards of 
three thousand men were killed. As the eastern side of the fortress was not attacked, 
a small number made their escape by that quarter. After taking the fortress, I went 
round and surveyed it, and found an immense number of dead bodies lying about on 
the terraced roofs, within the houses, and in the streets, insomuch, that persons coming 
and going to and fro, were obliged to tread on and pass over them. On my return 
from surveying the place, I took my seat in the palace of the Sultans, and bestowed the 
country of Bajour on Khwajeh Kilan,! and having given him a number of my best men 
to support him, returned to the camp about evening prayers. 

January, Next morning I pursued my march, and halted in the vale of Bajour, at the foun- 

Rae tain of Baba Kara2 At the intercession of Khwijeh Kilan, I pardoned a few prisoners 
who were still left, and suffered them to depart with their wives and families. Several 
of the sultans and arch-rebels, who had fallen into our hands, were put to death. 1 
sent the heads of the sultans, with some other heads, to Kabul, along with the dis- 
patches announcing this victory. Letters conveying accounts of the vietory were also 
sent, together with some heads, to Badakhshan, Kundez, and Balkh. Shah Mansiir 
Yusefzai, who had come on a mission from the Yusefzais, was present at this victory 
and massacre. Having invested him with a dress of honour, and written threatening 
letters to the Yusefzais, I gave him leave to depart. 

January. The expedition against Bajour being thus terminated to my entire satisfaction, on 
Tuesday, the 9th of Moharrem, I moved on, and halted a kos farther down, in the same 
yale of Bajour, where I gave orders for the erection of a pillar of sculls on a rising 
ground, » 

January 12, On Wednesday, the 10th of Moharrem, I mounted and rode to the castle of Bajour, 
where we had a drinking party * in Khwjeh Kilan’s house. The Kafers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bajour, had brought down wine in a number of skins. The wines and 
fruits of Bajour are wholly from that part of Kaferistin which lies about Bajour. I 
staid there all night, and next morning surveyed the towers and rampart of the fort; 
after which I mounted and rode back to the camp. 

January 13. The morning after, I marched on, and encamped on the banks of the river of 

January 14, Khwajeh Khizer.* Marching thence, I halted on the banks of the river Chandil. 


1 Khwajeh Kilan, was the son of Moulina Muhammed Sader, who was one of the chief men of Omer- 
sheikh Mirza’s court. He had six brothers, all of whom spent their lives in Baber’s service, to whom 
they were distantly related, if we may believe Abulfazl. ‘ 

2 The valley of Baba Kara is seven kos north of the town of Bajour, on the road to Jondél. 

3 Baber has now got over his scruples about drinking wine, and seems henceforward to have indulged 
in it to excess, till near the end of his life. 

‘ There does not appear to be any river between Bajour and Jondél, except that ‘of Baba Kara, which 
may also, perhaps, have been called Khwajeh Khizer. Mr Elphinstone informs me, that he has laid 
down the river of Bajour wrong in his map ; and that it joins the river of Penjkéra amarch or two above 


the junction of that river with the river of Swat (or Siwad); while the Jondél river joins the river of 
Bajour a march from the town of Bajour. , q 
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Orders were here issued that all such persons as had been named for the defence of the as a 
fort of Bajour should, without exception, repair to that place. of ip 


i bee. 
On Sunday, the 14th of Moharrem, having given Khwajeh Kilan a tigh’ (or b: 
I sent him back to the fort of Bajour. A day or two after his departure, T com 

the following lines,’ which I wrote and sent him :— ; 


January 16, 
te 


Me 






= ; Ca 
Such was not the agreement and promise between my friend and me,— oe 
Separation has stung me and made me wretched at last ; 
What cau be done against the freaks of Fortune, 


Which tears by force friend from friend at last ! We 


On Wednesday, the 17th of Moharrem, Sultan Alaudin Siwadi arrived as an envoy salman 
on the part of Sultan Weis SiwAdi,® and waited on me to offer his submission. Seren 

On Thursday, the 18th of Moharrem, I hunted on a hill that lies between Bajour January 20. 4 
and the Chandil. The bison‘ and gewizen of this hill are black, except the tail, which ’ 
is of adifferent colour. Below this, the bullocks and deer of Hindustan are wholly dark- 
coloured. The same day we caught a sarike bird; its body was plack, as were its eyes. 
This day, too, Burkuts took a deer. As there was a scarcity of grain in the army, we 

went to the valley of Kehraj, where we seized a quantity of corn, and then pro- 

ceeded towards Siwad, on an expedition against the Yusefzai Afghans. ae aS sate 

On Friday, we marched, and encamped between the Penjkora and the junction of Janusry2i. 
the Chand@l and Bajour rivers.2 Shah Mansir Yusefzai had brought some very — a 
pleasant but highly inebriating Kimal.7 I cut a Kimil into three parts, and eat one 
part myself, giving another to Gedai Taghai, and the third to Abdulla Kitabdar. It 
affected me strangely, and with such a degree of intoxication, that, when the Begs met 
in council about evening prayers, I was unable to make my appearance ; which is the 
more surprising, as now I may eat a whole Kimal of that kind, without being inthe , 
slightest degree affected, though, on that occasion, less than the half of one aad 
inebriety. iat 
mer AE thence, we halted near the mouth of the valley of Kehraj and of Pesh- Levi a 
gram,” before Penjkora. While we staid here, it snowed in these places. It rarely does oa Kehiaje 
snow there, and the inhabitants were surprised at the circumstance. By the rain 

Sultan Weis Siwadi, I demanded a contribution of four thousand kharwars” of rice 


1 The tigh is a banner of the kitas nS mountain-cow’s tail, which belongs only to noblemen of the 


erie furn of these verses is on the word Bajour, a ca a Jast line-signifies tes Bajour has ie 

i friend, or friend is separated from frien force. ‘ ’ ; . 
Neca ries was King of Swat (or Siwad). His er ene extended from the river of 
Swat to Baramula, at the entrance ety seni He was expelled by the usefzais. 
4 Or rather perhaps the mountain-bub. Cebgen oti ae 
bs aut is probably the name of a favourite hawk. ur signifi ° . é 
A came pie remarked, that the Jondél and Bajour as join before they fall ea en é i 


or eeeal cent — rs 
i : ‘ ., ” . but 

; Saar ites north of Mabya, which is in Mr Elphinstone’s map. Keb sarge — 

may be part of the same valleys ee ean pee 

: P hunded man is a kharwar, at four asar the man.—Ley ‘ sai uf carrer teats i 

four rupees of copper change to a man, or nearly seven pounds: Searpern en eae 

sever! hundred pounds weight. If the man be 74 1b. the kharwar 5 


ie 


we 


A.D. 1519. 


Plunders 
Penjkora. 
January 25. 


January 26. 


January 27. 


January 28. 
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for the use of the army from the inhabitants of Kehraj, and sent Sultan Weis himself 
for the purpose of collecting it. These rude mountaineers and peasants, on whom such 
a contribution had never before been imposed, were unable to discharge it, and were 
reduced to great distress. 

On Tuesday, the 23d of Moharrem, I sent the army, under the command of Hindu 
Beg, in order to plunder in Penjkora. Penjkora lies a little above the middle of the 
slope of the hill. On account of the steepness of the ascent, it is necessary, for nearly 
a kos, to climb up, laying hold of the ground. Before they reached Penjkora, the 
inhabitants had fled. They brought back some of their sheep, mares, bullocks, and 
grain. 

Next morning, I dispatched the army, under Kuch Beg, on a plundering party ; and 
on Thursday; the 25th of Moharrem, in order to secure a supply of grain, the army 
moved, and encamped in the midst of the valley of Kehraj, in the district of Mandish. 

This year several children were born to me younger than Humaiun; but none of 
them lived. Hind4l was not yet born. While we remained here, I received a letter 
from Maham, in which she said, ‘* Whether the expected child be a son or daughter, 
I shall take my chance; I will regard the child as mine, and educate it as my own.” 
On the 26th, in this same camp, I gave up Hindal to Maham, and, writing an answer 
to her letter, sent it to Kabul by Yusef Ali Rikabdar. Hindal was not yet born. At 
this same encampment, in the district of Mandish, in the heart of the valley, on a rising 
ground, I erected a large Sufeh, or terrace of stone, of such extent, that it could con- 
tain my large set of tents,’ with the smaller set? usually sent in advance. The stones 
of this work were wholly brought by my officers and the soldiers. “ 

Malek Shah Manstir, the son of Malek Suleman Shah, had come from the Yusefzai 
Afghans, with professions of submission and of attachment to my interests. In order 
to conciliate the Yusefzais, I had asked his daughter in marriage. At this encamp- 
ment we learned that the daughter® of Shah Manstir was coming with the tribute of 


; 

1 Khaneh-sefid. 

2 Pishkhaneh. Baber means that the terrace could hold the state-tent, and also one of the sets of 
tents which is sent in advance each stage in travelling. 

3 'The Afghan histories make the chief, to whose daughter Baber was married, Malek Ahmed, nephew 
of Malek Suleman. Malek Suleman had been treacherously murdered at a banquet by Ulugh Beg 
Mirza. It may be worth while to give the history of this marriage, as related by the Afghans. It will 
at least serve to show at how early a period history is corrupted by tradition. 

They tell us, that after Ulugh Beg Mirza, the king of Kabul, had expelled the Yusefzais from their 
old abodes, he died of an ulcer in the thigh, and Baber got possession of the conquered country. The 
Yusefzais also submitted to him, and sent Malek Ahmed, and some other Maleks, with presents to 
Baber. Ahmed went from Sana through Swat to Bajour, and so to Laghman, whence he proceeded to 
Kabul. The King received him well, but was offended at heart, haying received complaints from the 
Dilazfiks, who were his fayourite subjects, and’who had bribed his ministers to procure the death of 
Ahmed. The Gagianis, who had been enemies of Malek Ahmed, but were now reconciled to him, gave 
him notice of the King’s evil intentions. He sent away the other Maleks, and staid himself. The King 
took his bow to shoot him. Malek Ahmed bared his breast, that the King’s arrow might not be im- 
peded. Baber was so pleased that he forgave him. 

Next year, Baber sent for Ahmed, who sent his brother in hisstead. The King was civil ; but Abmed, 
from comparing circumstances, surmised that he would attack them the year following. He retired, 
therefore, with his tribe, to the Mahoreh hills, which they strengthened, shutting up all the passes. 

The King accordingly set out for Swat. On his way he besieged a Gebri fort, which was held by 
Malek Haider Ali Gebri. Having taken it, he moved on to Manglor. 


4 
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the Yusefzais. We had a drinking party about evening prayers. I invited Sultan 
Aldudin! to the party, made him sit down, and gaye him one of my own. dresses as a 
dress of honour. eT has 
On Sunday the 28th, we marched from the valley of Kehraj, and encamped, Tatis- January 0, 
khan Yusefzai, the younger brother of Shah Manstir, brought his niece, who hasbeen 
mentioned, to this encampment. As the people of Bisid? are connected with those of 
Bajour, I sent Yusef Ali BekAwel from this station to collect them, and remoye them 


to Bajour. I sent orders to the troops that had been left in KAbul to join me without er 
ny. 





delay. int 


On Friday, the 3d of the month of Sefer, we encamped at the junction of the Ba- February eo 4 


jour and Penjkéra rivers. am 5 
On Sunday the 5th, I went from this station to Bajour, and had a drinking party February 6. 
at Khwajeh Kilan’s house. ; x = | 

On Tuesday the 7th, I sent for the Begs and the Dilazik Afghans, and held a coun- per 
cil, in which it was agreed, that, as jt was the close of the year, only a day or two of ‘Afghans. f . 
Aquarius remaining, and as all the grain had been carried off from the level country, February 
should we enter SewAd now, the army would suffer greatly from want of provisions ; 
that it was therefore better to proceed by way of Ambahir and Pani-mali, and cross- 
ing the river of Sewad above Hashnaghar,° to advance our troops with all possible ex- 
pedition opposite to the Sanger (or hill-fort) of Mamura, belonging to the Yusefzais, 
and to make an incursion upon the Afghans inhabiting the open country and ee 
who are composed of the Yusefzais and Muhammedzais, to beat up their quarters, a 

plunder ‘them; and that, by coming next year earlier, while the grain was on e 
ffectual means of reducing them. Having come to this de- 
L bestowed horses and dresses of honour February 9 


sed them with every assurance of pro- 


ground, we should find e : 
termination, next morning, being Telnetien L 
Sultan Weis and Sultan Alaudin, and dismis! u ) 
cand and assistance ; and then, continuing our march, we halted planes Bajour. 
«T left the daughter of Shah Mansir in the fort of sett till ia bie o! a a oat 
i ing i d passing Khwaje! 0X5 Biron 
Next morning, proceeding in our course, ant ae 
ila 8 wy baggage were se 
Aich Kildn here took leave of me on his return e hea 
wii" Laight by way of Kiner. Next morning we again snc ee a Februsy 
the heavy baggage and camels to the charge of Khwajeh amen “ nes 
by the road of Jor-ghitu, Derwazeh, — oan _ ea eh i a ; ae 
ji d unencumbered force of cavalry, | ‘0. expedil . 
neat as pass of Ambahir, and likewise another pass, we reached Pani: 


the Mahoreh hills, went himself in the dis- 


Me ie me The daughter of Malek Ahmed, observing : 


fter searching in yain by 4 
et te eatiea, and was present at one of their feasts. Larrea ana Tienes eal auTbve & 
anaes +, gent him some provisions. Baber, captivated wi Te Reap od ain aco 
wih her, an, of his ret tal haha her in mame was Bibi Macharikeh, so charmed Babe OY 
[ i hs The Yu= 
és Maleks, waited on the King. ‘The laly, ‘sibe, and returned to Kabul. ‘The 
Ae ‘conversation, that he ‘remitted the revenue of her ea very aieangalt vy rank het bro= 


her grace and con a eee se 
sti ws ae 11 pani an Het into Hindustan. The brother and bes Isc ; a 
4 : F ’ Ap are > m™ 7 i 2 - 
‘Akber’s time. i eae @-Behsut,—Deydens 
SR tad bot Bt ction of the Sew river with the iver of Kabul 


Ha the jun 
3 Hashnaghar stands not far above the j a 


> 


Sa 
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mali before afternoon prayers. I sent forward Aughan Berdi with a small party, in 
order to get information. As there was but a short interval between us and the Af- 
ghans, we did not march early. It was about luncheon-time when Aughan Berdi 
returned, having taken an Afghan, and cut off his head, which he lost on his way 
back; but he did not succeed in procuring any satisfactory intelligence. It was 
mid-day when we marched, and we halted a little before afternoon prayers, after 
crossing the river of Sewid. About bed-time prayers we again mounted, and pro- 
ceeding with speed, about sunrise, when the sun was a spear-length high, Rustom 
Turkoman, who had been sent forward on the look-out, rejoined us with information 
that the Afghans, having had notice of our approach, were in confusion on all hands, 
and that a body of them was retiring by the hill-road. 

Instantly on receiving this intelligence, we increased our speed, and sent on a skir- 
mishing party before us, which overtook and killed seyeral Afghans, whose heads 
they cut off, and brought back to the main body, along with a number of prisoners, 
bullocks, and sheep. The DilazAk Afghans also cut off and brought in several heads. 
Returning from thence, we halted in the neighbourhood of Katlang,’ where I sent 
guides in search of KhwAjeh Mir Miran, who had been sent on with the baggage, with 
instructions to bring him to join me in Makém. 

Next morning we marched, and passing by way of Katlang, halted in the midst of 
Makam.? One of Shah Mansur’s people here joined us, and I despatched Khosrou 
Gokultash and Ahmedi Perwanchi with a hody of troops to meet and proteet the bag- 
gage. On Tuesday the 14th, just as we halted in Makém, the baggage joined us. In 
the course of the last thirty or forty years, one Shahbiz Kalendar, an impious unbe- 
liever, had perverted the faith of numbers of the Yusefzais and Dilaziks. At the 
abrupt termination of the hill of Makém, there is a small hilloek that overlooks all 
the plain country. It is extremely beautiful, commanding a prospect as far as the eye 
can reach, and is conspicuous from the lower grounds. Upon it stood the tomb of 
Shahbaz Kalendar. I visited it, and surveyed the whole place. It struck me as im- 
proper that so charming and delightful a spot should be occupied by the tomb of an 
unbeliever. I therefore gave orders that the tomb should be pulled down, and levelled 
with the ground. As the situation was fine, both for climate and beauty, I took a 
maajtin,® and continued there for some time. 

When we left Bajour, we did it with the intention of attacking Behreh* before we 
returned to Kabul. We were always full of the idea of invading Hindustéin. This 
was prevented by various circumstances. For three or four months that the army had 
been detained in Bajour, it had got no plunder of value. As Behreh is on the borders 
of Hindustfn, and was near at hand, I conceived that, if’ were now to push on with- 
out baggage, the soldiers might light upon some booty. Moving on under these im- 
pressions, and plundering the Afghans in our progress, when I reached Makém, several 


1 Katlang is forty miles north of Akéra, inclining to the east. 2 Makim appears to lie in Binir. 
~ 5 These maajins, generally composed of bhang, are taken to produce what is regarded as an agreeable 
intoxication. 


* Or Bhira, appears to be the country on the Behat or Hydaspes, near the town of that name, but 
chiefly on the right bank of the river. 
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of my principal adherents advised me, that if we were to enter Hindustan, we should do 
it on a proper footing, and with an adequate force; that a great part of our army had 
been left behind at Kabul; that a body of our best troops had been left at Bajour; 
that a number, too, in consequence of the weakness of their horses, had returned to 
Lamghan; that the horses even of those who still continued with us, were so wretch- 
ed, that they were unfit for a single day’s hard service. Though the advice was per- 
fectly judicious, we made the inroad in spite of all these objections. 

Early next morning we marched towards the passage over the Sind. I despatched February 

Mir Muhammed Jalehban in advance, with his brothers and some troops to escort — 
them, for the purpose of examining the banks of the river, both above and helow- 
After sending on the army towards the river, I myself set off for Sawati, which they 
likewise call Karak-Khanch, to hunt the rhinoceros, We started many rhinoceroses,! 
but, as the country abounded in brush-wood, we could not get at them, A she rhino- 
ceros that had whelps, came out and fled along the plain; many arrows were shot at 
her, but as the wooded ground was near at hand she gained cover. We set fire to the 
brush-wood, but the rhinoceros was not to be found. We got sight of another, that, 
having been scorched in the fire, was lamed and unable to run. We killed it, and 
every one cut off a bit of it asa trophy of the chase. Leaving SawAti, after a wide 
and fatiguing cireuit, we reached the camp about bed-time prayers. The party that 
had been sent to survey the passage over the river did so, and returned. 

Next morning, being Thursday the 17th, we crossed the ford? with our horses, Eas 7 
eamels, and baggage; the camp bazar and the infantry were floated across on an Sin Fee 
The samé day the inhabitants of Nilab? waited on me, bringing an armed horse an ry 1. 
three hundred shahrokhis,* as a Peshkesh. As soon as we had got all our people aan 
that same day at noon-day prayers, we proceeded on our march, which we bee Boe 
for one watch of the night, and halted at the river of Kecheh-kot. Marching in eee 
before day, we crossed the river of Kecheb-kot, and the same et ond a i 
Pass of Sengdaki,® and halted. Syed Kasim Ishek-Agha, who broug! foe ‘i 
guard, took a few Gujers who followed the camp, cut off some of their heads an 


eos ge e dawn from Singdaki, and crossing the river Souhan® about noon- February 


ven ween Our stragglers continued to come in till midnight. It '- 

id ommonly long and severe march, and as it was made when our horses were 
vate ern it was peculiarly hard on them, so that many horses were worn out, 
nen as by the way. Seven kos from Behreh? to the north, there is a hill. This 


hill, in the Zefer-nimeh* and some other books, js called the hill of Jad. At first I 
9 


that the rhinoceros is now no longer to be found to the west of the Indus. 


1 It is worthy of notice, s 4 
Hae penn ol eed TL NDNA ig an 1 
t i ‘iles below Lae * rt A so speedily 
abeahee sete is the Harri, or river of Gharshin. By his esepak: a Heys mie 
The river of Ke: reaching the Swim so soon, it appears that Bal er turned sharp 


after leaving the river, and by his 
Or Swan, which sibeb p és ps the Bhir . a 
is the history of Taimur Beg, or e, written in a very 


8 "The Zefer-nameh, or Book of Victory, nk oe 
elegant style, by Sherifeddin Ali Yezdi. It has been well translated by Croix. 
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was ignorant of the origin of its name, but afterwards discovered, that in this hill there 
were two races of men descended of the same father. One tribe is called Jad, the 
other Jenjiheh. From old times, they have been the rulers and lords of the inhabi- 
tants of this hill, and of the Ils and Uluses which are between Nilab and Behreh ; but 
their power is exerted in a friendly and brotherly way. They cannot take from them 
whatever they please. They take as their share a portion that has been fixed from very 
remote times. The one never takes, and the others never give, a single grain more or 
less. Their agreement is as follows :—They give a Shahrokhi? for each head of cattle § 
seven Shahrokhis are paid by each master of a family, and they serve in their armies. 
The Jiid are divided into various branches or families, as well as the Jenjiheh, This 
hill, which lies within seven kos of Behreh, branching off from the hill-country of 
Kashmir, which belongs to the same range as Hindti-kfish, takes a south-westerly 
direction, and terminates below Dinkét,® on the river Sind’ On the one half of this 
hill are the Jad, and on the other the Jenjiiheh. This hill got the name of Jiid from 
a supposed resemblance to the celebrated hill of Jtid The chief man among them 
gets the name of Rai. His younger brothers and sons are called Malek. These Jen- 
jfheh were the maternal uncles of Lenger Khan. The name of the Hakim of the Is 
and Uluses in the neighbourhood of the river Suhin was Malek-Hest. His original 
name was Ased, but as the people of Hindustén often drop the vowels, calling, for in- 
stance, Khabar, Khabr, and Ased, Asd, this word, going on from one corruption to an- 
other, ended in becoming Hest. 

Immediately on reaching our ground I sent Lenger Khan in order to bring in Ma- 
Jek-hest. He galloped off, and by impressing him with a persuasion of my generosity 
and favourable intentions in his behalf, returned, accompanied by him, about bed-time 
prayers. Malek-hest brought a caparisoned horse with him by way of Peshkesh, and 
made his submission. He was about the twenty-second or twenty-third year of his 
age.® 

Many flocks of sheep, aud herds of brood-mares, were feeding on all sides of the 
camp. As I always had the conquest of Hindustan at heart, and as the countries of 
Behreh, Khush&b, Chan&b, and Chanitit,° among which I now was, had long been in 
the possession of the Tiirks, I regarded them as my own domains, and was resolved 
to acquire the possession of them either by war or peace. It was, therefore, right and 


1 The Shahrokhi may be taken at a shilling or eleyenpence sterling. 

2 Dinkét from this seems to haye lain near Karabagh. 

3 Baber’s account of this hill is not very exact. It comes from the Kashmir hills, and, near Khanptr, 
passes to the east and south of Hassan Abdal, and joins the Kohat or Kheiber range, which crosses the 
Indus at Nilib. It is evident that he supposes all the rough and mountainous country between the 
Kheiber and Salt Ranges, to be one hill, and to be continued up to Kashmir. 

* Jod or Ararat, in Armenia, on which the ark was supposed to haye rested. 

5 Here Dr Leyden’s version finally closes. 

© Behreh at present lies near Pindi Daden Khan, to the south-east of the Jelam or Hydaspes ; but the 
district in Baber’s time extended on both sides of the river, and the capital was to the north. Khushab 
lies lower down the river. Chenab probably stretched over to the river of that name, the ancient Acesines. 

-f-No Chaniit can be found: perhaps it is Battiiit, south-east of Attok, by a slight mistake in writing: 


Belish, at this time belonged to Ali Khan, the son of Doulet Khan, Hakim of Lahore, under the kings 
of Delhi. 
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necessary that the people of the hill should be well treated. I a 
orders that no one should molest or trouble their flocks or herds, or take 
to the value of a bit of thread or a broken needle. hel 
Marching thence rather late, abont noon-day prayers we reached Keldeh 
where we halted. On every side there were many corn-fields, where the grain was 
still green. This Keldeh-Kehar is a considerable place. Ten kos! from Behreh, in 
the middle of the hill of Jd, there is a level plot of ground, in the centre of which is 
a large reservoir or lake, which receives the water from the surrounding hills, as well 
as the rain water, by which it is swelled to about a circumference of three kos. On 
the north is the valley of Khabi; on the west, on the skirts of the hill, is a spring of 
water, which rises in the high grounds that overhang the lake, As the place suggested 
itself as suitable for such a purpose, I formed a garden. on it, called the Bagh-e-Sefa 
(or Garden of Purity). It has an extremely agreeable climate, is a very beautiful 
place, and will be mentioned hereafter. 

At dawn we sef-out from Keldch-Kehir. On the very top of the Pass of Hambi- A. D. 1519. 
tu? we met, in different places, men who were coming bringing in Peshkeshes of small 5)" 
value, and tendering their submission. These men I sent forward along with Abdal- 

Rahim Shaghawal to Behreh, in order to re-assure the people of the place; to tell them : 
that these countries, from remote times, had belonged to the Tirks, and that they ; : 
must be on their guard not to permit any commotions, which would inevitably termi- : > 
nate in the plunder and ruin of the country, of - sith and of the property 5 

th, which for years they had been aceumwiating, 
Oe ecesdine we foul the bottom of the pass, where we halted and sent pen 


; 


~ on Kurban Cherkhi and Abdal Malik Khosti, with seven or eight others, to recon- Behreh. 


noitre and bring in intelligence. Mir Muhammed Mehdi Khwajeh, one of em: ee 
tvho was so sent in advance, brought in one man. ‘At this time some chiefs of the 


i isi T sent them on with 
ith Peshkeshes and tendered their submission. wit 
coat Me the purpose of inspiring the inhabitants of Behreh with confidence. 
eit dlaboatl the pass, and emerged from the wooded ground, I formed a6 ae 
gular Gag with right and left wing and marin ae neil ae 
$f ched that place, Dewe uy t f 
eee af A rei Ghats the son of Doulet Khan Yisef-Khail, aneornanipis i ae 
fa men of Behreh, met us, bringing each a horse and camel om eee i ie 
dered their submission and service. Noon-day prayers were abet ta a 
sha aa east of Behreh,* on the banks of the river Behat, on a green grass, 
2 aes, 
i Behreh the least injury oF damage. : or ae 
out having done ae Beg had invaded Hindustin, and again left it, these History of 
ane and Chaniiit, had remained in the possession from the 


i ushi eee senifid time of Ta- 

countries of Behreh, Khiushab, C) ts adents and adherents. Sultan Masaid me of 

of the family of Taimur Beg, and of their alia en! $ a — merlane. 
sik 2 About five miles. peeeeree 


aptisigen oo Se Boe ‘to lie in the Salt Range. crap. acura HER Te 
the Rot ype fab hea othe ph of eam RS 
<A GY o! a ne ve ae oe 
ee cane in that tract Hpewnt om . 


1504-5. 


A.D. 1519. 
February 
21. 


February, 
23. 


February 
24. 
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Mirza, the grandson of Shahrokh Mirza and son of Sifrghnamsh Mirza,! was, in those 
days, the ruler and chief of Kabul and Zabul, on which account he got the name of 
Sultan Masatid Kabuli. After his death, and that of his son Ali Asgher Mirza, some 
of the persons whom he had brought forward and patronised, such as the sons of Mir 
Ali Beg, Baba Kabuli, Deria Khan, and Apik Khan, who was afterwards called 
Ghazi Khan, haying a commanding influence, took possession of Kabul, Zabul, and 
those countries of Hindustan which have been mentioned, and usurped the govern- 
ment. In the year 910, which was the date of my first coming to Kabul, I passed 
through Kheiber and advanced to Pershawer, with the intention of invading Hindu- 
stin; but, by the persuasion of Baki Cheghaniani, was diverted towards the Lower 
Bangash, which is called Kohat, and after having pillaged and ravaged a great part of 
Afghanistan, and plundered and laid waste the Desht (or low country), I returned by 
way of Duki. At that time the government of Behreh, Khushab, and Chanab, was 
held by Syed Ali Khan, the son of Ghazi Khan, and grandson of Mir Ali Beg. He 
read the Khutbeh in the name of Iskander Behltl,® and was subject to him. Being 
alarmed at my inroad, he abandoned the town of Behreh, crossed the river Behat,’ and 
made Shirkot, a place in the district of Behreh, his capital. After a year or two, the 
Afghans having conceived suspicions against Syed Ali on my account, he became alarm- 
ed at their hostility, and surrendered his country to Doulet Khan Tatar Khan Yisef- 
Khail, who at that time was Hakim‘ of Lahore. Doulet Khan gave Behreh to his 
eldest son Ali Khan, by whom it was now held. Tatir Khan, the father of Doulet 
Khan, was one of the six or seven chiefs who invaded and conquered Hindustan, and 
made Behlil Emperor. This TAtfér Khan possessed Sirhend and all the country to 
the north of the Satlej. The revenue of these territories was upwards of three krors.° 
After Tatfir Khan’s death, Sultan Sekander, the reigning Emperor, had taken these 
countries from his family. ‘Two: years before my coming to Kabul, the same prince 
had given Lahore alone to Doulet Khan. 

Next morning, I sent out several foraging parties in proper directions, and after- 
wards rode round Behreh. The same day Sanger Khan Jenjiiheh came with a horse, 
which he presented to me with tenders of service. 

On Wednesday the 22d, I sent for the head men and Chouderis® of Behreh, and 
agreed with them for the sum of four hundred thousand Shahrokhis7 as the ransom of 
their property ; and collectors were appointed to receive the amount. I then rode out 
to see the country, embarked in a boat, and eat a maajfin. I had sent Haider Alemdar 
(the standard-bearer), to the Baluches, who were settled in the country of Behreh and 
Khushab. Next morning, being Thursday, they came in with a bay Tipehalk horse as 
a Peshkesh, and made their submission. Having learned that the troops had exercised 


i Sifrghnamsh Mirza died A. H. 830—A. D. 1426. The date of Masaiid’s death I have not discover- 
e 


2 Iskander Behlil was Emperor of Delhi. 
* The Hakim is a chief or governor. 


® Three krors or crores of dams, at forty to the rupee, would make this 750,000 rupees, or about 
£75,000 sterling. 


° Chouderi in some districts signifies the head man of a trade, in others a landholder. 
’ Nearly L.20,000 Sterling. 


5 Yhe Behat is the Jelam or Hydaspes. 
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some severities towards the inhabitants of Behreh, and were using them ill, I sent out 
a party, who having seized a few of the soldiers that had heen guilty of excesses, I put 
some of them to death, and slit the noses of some others, and made them be led about 
the camp in that condition. As I reckoned the countries that had belonged to the 
Tirks as my own territories, I therefore admitted of no plundering or pillage. 

People were always saying, that if ambassadors were to be sent in a friendly and peace- Embassy to 
able way into the countries that had been occupied by the Tiirks, it could do no harm. pine 3 
I therefore despatched Milla Murshid to Sultan Ibrahim, whose father Sultan Iskan- 
der had died five or six months before, and who had succeeded his father in the em- " 
pire of Hindustin; and, giving him the name and style of ambassador, sent him to de- 
mand, that the countries which from old times had belonged to the Tiirks, should be 
given up to me. Besides these letters for Sultan Ibrahim, I gave Milla Murshid let- 
ters to Doulet Khan, and having also delivered to him verbal instructions, dismissed. 
him on his mission. The people of Hindustin, and particularly the Afghans, are a 
strangely foolish and senseless race, possessed of little reflection, and less foresight. 

They can neither persist in, and manfully support a war, nor can they continue in a 
state of amity and friendship. This person, who was sent by me; Doulet Khan de- 
tained some time in Lahore, neither seeing him himself, nor suffering him to proceed 
to Sultan Ibrahim; so that my envoy, five months after, returned to Kabul without 
having received any answer. z 
pane terete of submission came from people perier Hassan,' eee 
f Shah Shujaa Arghin, was appointed to proceed to thy 5 :; 
ene the het Tiieoted Shah Hassan to set out for Khushab. ren Tnuaati 
such a fall of rain,? that the whole plain was covered with water. pee se a iene 
and the hills where we were encamped, there was a little stream. . sy 7 . <s at 
noon-day prayers, it was equal in breadth to a egret at x me pee a 
no footing in the ford, an 
Save re sumer Panere stat and evening prayers, we " 2 
i i violent, tha' 
pnp of survoying thse ates able to rea the camp. Tae the 
‘raid we s' a ‘ 
aig sak in flood by swimming; the troops were ieee bess a 
of thom leaving behind their tents and heavy Dagens, WT Cf all their 
horse furniture, and arms on their shoulders, after stripping: sc apted? ic Rhee 
. The whole plain was covered will nvatenn Mito eee 
harness, swam them across. : a carepaqreek ince aationsint boats 
ing, many of the troops carried their coche ay Kuch Beg's men having 
which they brought from the iver an avail nll the rest of the army'p sad ® 
about a kos higher ups discovered a ford, by Tehin-numd,? and onthe Febroary 
Sra eeti ed one day in the fort of Behreh, which they call Jel 


. «ap 28 
r the rising grounds whieh skirt jferch 1. 
morning of Tuesday we marched, and encamped on the gz 


i i i the throne of 
1 This Shah Hassan afterwards made a distinguished figure 0 the history of Sind, on 
‘his rain es ! ‘ing rain, 
riche on Lae ae the cine Monsoon. It was probably a severe Bees spring rain, 
ich teas tats cis or rather earlier, and which extends all over the wi Asi 
Ww! at n, ¢ ; 
u World-exhibiting, or miniature of the world. 


A.D, 1419. 


Birth of 
Hindal, 
March 4. 


A drink- 
ing party, 
March 5, 
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along Behreh towards the north, in order to escape the inconveniences of the rain and 
inundation. The inhabitants now began to contrive delays in paying the money which 
they had consented to give. Having divided the country into four districts, I ordered 
the Begs to use all diligence in collecting the whole contribution. One district I gave 
in charge to Khalifeh, another to Kfich-Beg, a third to Dost Nasir, the fourth to Syed 
Kasim and Mohib Ali. 

On Friday, the second of the month, Sheibak Piddeh and Derwish Ali Piadeh, who 
are now matchlock-men,! brought me letters from Kabul, containing news of the birth 
of Hindél. As this news came when I was on an expedition against Hind, taking it 
as a good omen, I named him Hindal. 

Kember Beg, at the same time, brought letters from Balkh, from Muhammed Ze- 
man Mirza? 

Next morning, after the Diwan was dismissed, when I had finished my ride, I went 
on board of a boat, and had a drinking party with Khwajeh Dost Khawend, Khosrou 
Miram, Mirza Kili, Muhammedi Ahmedi, Gedai, Naaman, Lenger Khan, Rukh-dem, 
Kasim Ali Teriaki, Yisef Ali, and Tengri Kili. Towards the bow of the vessel a space 
was roofed in. It hada level platform above, and I and some others sat on the top of it. 
A few others sat below the scaffolding. Towards the stern of the ship, too, there was 
a place for sitting. Muhammedi, with Gedai and Naaman, sat there. We continued 
drinking spirits till after noon-prayers. Disliking the spirits, we then took to maajin. 
Those who were at the other end of the vessel, did not know that we were taking 
maajtin, and continued to drink spirits. About night-prayers we left the vessel, and 
mounting our horses, returned late to the camp. Muhammedi and Gedai, thinking 
that I had been taking nothing but spirits, and imagining that they were doing an ac- 
ceptable service, brought me a pitcher of liquor, carrying it by turns on their horses. 
They were extremely drunk and jovial when they brought it in.“ Here it is,” they 
said; “dark as the night is, we have brought a pitcher. We carried it by turns.” 
They were informed that we had been using a different thing. The maajiin-takers 
and spirit-drinkers, as they have different tastes, are very apt to take offence with each 
other. I said, « Don’t spoil the cordiality of the party ; whoever wishes to drink spi- 
rits, let him drink spirits ; and let him that prefers maajfm, take maajtin ; and let not 
the one party give any idle or provoking language to the other.” Some sat down to 
spirits, some to maajin. The party went on for some time tolerably well. Baba Jan 
Kabtvzi® had not been in the boat; we had sent for him when we reached the royal 
tents He chose to drink spirits. Terdi Muhammed Kipchak, too, was sent for and 
joined the spirit-drinkers. As the spirit-drinkers and maajtin-takers never can agree 
in one party, the spirit-bibing party began to indulge in foolish and idle conversation, 
and to make provoking remarks on maajtin and yaajin-takers. Baba Jan, too, get- 
ting drunk, talked very absurdly. The tipplers filling up glass after glass for Terdi 
Muhammed, made him drink them off, so that in a very short time he was mad drunk. 





1 The Matchlock-men seem to haye been considered as a superior service. 

2 Muhammed Zeman Mirza, who is often mentioned in the sequel of these Memoirs, was a son of 
Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, the late King of Khorasin. 

3 Kabitui, one who plays on the Kabiz. * Khaneh Sefid. 


o 
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ele exertions I could make to preserve peace, were all unavailing; there was 
much uproar and wrangling. The party became quite b npleas 
and. soon broke up. its kaaereiin a 
4On Monday the 5th, I gave the country of Behreh to Hindfi Beg, and the country March 7 
of Chanab to Hussein Ikzak;! when Hussein Ikzak, and the men of Chanab, took’ ' 


leave. 
ae 


: At this time Manucheher Khan, the son of Syed Ali Khan, who had given me no- 
tice of his intention to wait on me, but who, as he was coming from Hindustan by the ; 
upper road, was intercepted by Tatar Khan Gaker, (who would not suffer him to de- ay 
part, carefully watched him, and made him his son-in-law, by giving him his own 2 
daughter in marriage,) after having been detained a considerable time, at length came 
and tendered me his services. 

In the hill-country between Nilab and Behreh, but apart from the tribes of Jid and Hati Gaker 
Jenjfiheh, and adjoining to the hill-country of Kashmir, are the Jats, Gtijers, and ant pa 
many other men of similar tribes, who build villages, and settle on every hillock and Set 
in every valley. Their Hakim was of the Gaker race, and their government resem- ‘ 
bles that of the Jaids and Jenjiheh. The government of these tribes, which stretch 
along the skirt of the hills, was at that time held by Tatar Gaker and Hati Gaker, 
sons of the same family; they were cousins. Their places of strength were: situated 
on ravines and steep precipices. The name of Tatar’s strong-hold was Perhaleh. It 
was considerably lower than the snowy mountains. Hati’s country is close adjoining 
to the hills. Hati had also brought over to his interest Baba Khan, who held Kalin- 
jer. Tatar Gaker had waited on Doulet Khan, and was in a certain way subject to 
him. HAti had never visited him, but remained in an independent, turbulent state. 
Tatar, at the desire of the Amirs of Hindustén, and in conjunction with them, had 
taken a position with his army a considerable way off, and in some sort kept Hati in 
astate of blockade. At the very time when we were in Behreh, Hati had advanced 
upon Tatar by a stratagem, had surprised and slain him, and taken his country, his 
women, and all his property. ; ie 

About the time of noon-day prayers, I mounted to take a ride, and afterwards going ae 
on board of a boat, we had a drinking bout. The party consisted of Dost Beg, Mirza 
Kuli, Ahmedi, Gedai, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Hassan Aughan; and Berdi Moghul. 

The musicians were Rikh-dem, Baba Jan, Kasim Ali, Vitsef Ali, Tengri Kah, Abul 
Kasim, and Ramzan Lili. We continued drinking spirits m the boat ‘ill pao 
prayers, when, being completely drunk, we mounted, and bee torches in our ands, 
came at full gallop back to the camp from the river-side, falling sometimes on one 
side of the horse, and sometimes on the other. I was miserably drunk, and ee 
ing, when they told me of our having galloped ato! the camp person ee © oa 
our hands, I had not the slightest recollection of the circumstance. After coming home, 





I ited plentifully. mre 
bobaiay ental to ride out, and crossed the river in a boat, went round the March 11. 
1 Ingerak.—Pere 
4 2k 
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A.D. 1519. gardens and parterres on the opposite side, with the grounds where the sugar-cane is 


March 12. 


March 13. 


cultivated, examined the buckets and wheels for irrigation, drew some water, inquired 
into the mode of their operation, and made them raise the water again and again, that 
I might observe their action. During our ride, I had taken a maajfin, and when we 
had seen everything, we returned to the boat. Manucheher Khan had also taken a 
maajtin, but so strong, that two people were obliged to take hold of his arms and sup- 
port him along. We dropped the anchor, and for a while remained stationary in the 
midst of the river; we next went a good way down the river, and afterwards desired 
the boat to be worked up the stream. That night we slept in the boat, and towards 
morning returned to the camp. 

On Saturday, the 10th of the first Rebi, the sun entered the Ram; that day I rode 
out about noon-day prayers, went on board of a vessel, and had a drinking party. The 
party was composed of Khwajeh Dost Khawend, Dost Beg, Miram Mirza Kili, Mu- 
hammedi, Ahmedi, Yinus Ali, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Gedai, Toghai, Mir Khird 
Asis. The musicians were Rikh-dem, Baba Jan, Kasim Ali, Yisef Ali, Tengri Kali, 
Ramzin. Having got into a large branch of the stream, we went down it for some 
time, after which we landed considerably lower down than Behreh, and reached the 
camp late. 

That same day Shah Hassan came back from Khiishab. He had been sent as am- 
bassador, to invite the countries that had formerly been held by the Tirks to return 
to their allegiance, and had made a capitulation with them. Some of the money that 
had heen settled for, had also been paid to us. The heats were now close at hand; I 
therefore appointed Shah Muhammed Moher-dar,! his younger brother, Dost Moher- 
dar, with a number of the most efficient men, and of those who were best suited to the 
service, to remain to support Hindti Beg. I settled on each of them a stated allow- 
ance, suited to his rank and cireumstances. On Lenger Khan, who was the prime 
cause and adviser of this expedition, I bestowed Khushab, and gave him the Tigh,’ or 
banner of mountain-cow’s tail. I left him also behind to support Hindfi Beg. With 
the same view, I placed under the orders of Hindi Beg a number of Tirki soldiers 
and Zemindars, who were in Behreh, and increased their allowances. Among these 
was Manucheher Khan, who has been already mentioned ; another was Sanger Khan 
Jenjaheh, who was Melek-hest of the Jenjtiheh. 

Having arranged the affairs of the country in such a way as to give a prospect of 
its being kept quiet, on Sunday, the 11th of the first Rebi, I marched from Behreh on 
my return to Kabul. We halted at Kildeh-kehar. That day also there was a most 
uncommon fall of rain. ‘Those who had cloaks,® and those who had none, were all in 
the same state. The rear of the camp continued dropping in till after bed-time 
prayers. 

Some persons who were acquainted with the country, and with the political situa- 


1 The Keeper of the Signet. Q 

2 The Tagh standard, as already mentioned, is a pennon with a kitas or mountain-cow’s tail. It is 
only bestowed on officers of rank. It resembles the Turkish horsetail standard. 

3 Kepek, a kind of mantle, covered with wool. 
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tion of the neighbouring territories, and particularly the Jenjttheh, wh 
enemies of the Gakers, represented to oak Hati re Giker ad! har ae a 
acts of violence, had infested the highways by his robberies, and harassed th I 
tants; that therefore it was necessary either to effect his expulsion from this quz 
or, at least, to inflict on him exemplary punishment. 4 
For effecting this object, next morning, I left Khwajeh Mir Miran and Miram NA- Mar 
sir in charge of the camp, and, about breakfast time, set out with a body of light troops, A 
to fall upon Hati Gaker, who, a few days before, had killed Tatar, seized the coun- 
try of Perhaleh, and was now at Perhaleh, as has been mentioned, About afternoon . 
prayers we halted, and baited our horses; and set off again about bed-time prayers. 
Our guide was a servant of the Malek-hest, by name Sfirpa. He was a Gujer. All 












night long we proceeded straight on in our course, but halted towards morning, and March 16. 


sent on Beg Muhammed Moghul towards their camp. When it was beginning to be 
light we again mounted; and, about luncheon time,! put on our armour, and increased 
our speed. About a kos from the place where we had made this halt, Perhaleh be- 
gan to appear faintly in sight. The skirmishers were now pushed forward; the right 
wing proceeded to the east of Perhileh, Kich Beg, who belonged to that wing, was” 
directed to follow in their rear, by way of reserve. The left wing and centre poured 
in straight towards Perhileh. Dost Beg was appointed to command the party charged 
to support the left wing and centre, who made the direct attack on Perhaleh. 
Perhdleh, which stands high in the midst of deep valleys and ravines, has two roads 
leading to it; one of them on the south-east, which was the road that we advanced by. 
This road runs along the edge of the ravines, and has ravines and precipices on both sides. 
Within half a kos of Perhaleh the road becomes extremely difficult, and continues so 
up to the very gates of the city; the ravine road, in four or five places, being so nar- 
row and steep, that only one person can go along it ata time ; and, for about a bow- 
shot, it is necessary to proceed with the utmost cireumspection. The other road is on 
the north-west. It advances towards Perhaleh through the midst of an open valley. 
Except these two roads there is no other on any side. Although the place has no 
breast-work nor battlement, yet it is so situated that it is not assailable. It is surround- 
ed by a precipice seven or eight gez® in perpendicular height. The troops sh <4 
wing having passed along the narrows, went pouring on towards the gate. Hati, ee 
thirty or forty horsemen, all, both man and horse, in pape siete pe Noa 
: by a number of foot soldiers, attacked and drove back the skirmis hers. ost eg, who 
commanded the reserve, coming up, and falling on the enemy with great ieee 
brought down a number of them, and routed the Test. Hatt Ge " a 4 
ed himself by his courage and firmness in the action, in spite of all his exer ns : ue 
not maintain his ground, and fled. He was unable to defend the ee 
reaching the fort, found set it ne eRe Rete years ie ae a 
ent, which followed close on Ms : u 
ne, coantatlnl to make his escape, nearly alone, by the noth ee 


= or sixteen feet. 
1 Bleyen o'clock. Fourteen 
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A.D. 1519 Dost Beg, on this occasion, again greatly distinguished himself. I ordered an hono- 


Perhileh 
taken. 


March 16. 


March 17. 


Submission 


of Hati Ga- 
ker. 


March 18. 


Submission 
of the Kar- 
aki Haza- 
ras. 


March 19. 


rary gift! to be given to him. At the same time I entered Perhaleh, and took up my 
abode at Tatar’s palace. During these operations, some men, who had heen ordered 
to remain with me, had joined the skirmishing party. Among these were Amin Mu- 
hammed Karachi, and Terkhan Arghin. In order to punish them for this offence, I 
gave them the Gujer Sirpa for their guide, and turned them out disgracefully? into 
the deserts and wilds, to find their way back to the camp. 

Next morning, passing by the ravine on the north-west, we halted on the sown 
fields, when I gave Wali, the treasurer, a body of select troops, and sent him off to the 
camp. 

On Thursday the 15th, we halted at Anderabeh, which lies on the banks of the 
river Sihan.® This fort of Anderdbeh depended, from old times, on the father of Ma- 
lek-hest. When Hati Gaker slew Malek-hest’s father, it had been destroyed, and had 
remained in ruins ever since. About bed-time prayers, the party that had been left 
with the camp at Keldeh-kehar rejoined us. 

Hati, after despatching Tatar, had sent to me one Parbat, his relation, with a eapa- 
risoned horse, and a peshkesh. He did not meet me, but fell in with that part of the 
army that had been left behind with the camp; and haying arrived along with the di- 
vision that accompanied the baggage, now presented his offerings and tribute, and ten- 
dered his submission. Lenger Khan, who was to be left behind in Behreh, but who 
had accompanied the camp in order to finish some business, also rejoined me; and, 
having brought everything to a conclusion, took leave on his return to Behreh, accom- 
panied by some Zemindars of that district. After this we marched on, crossed the 
river Sihan, and encamped on a rising ground. I gave a dress of honour to Parbat, 
Hati Khan’s relation; and, having written letters to confirm Hati in his good inten- 
tions, and to remove any apprehensions that he might entertain, despatched Parbat in 
company with a servant of Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng. 

Some of Himiaitn’s servants had gone along with Baba Dost and Hilahil to Nilab, 
and to the Karliki Hazfras,‘ who had been given to Hfimaitin, and submitted to re- 
ceive Daréghas. Senger Karliik, accompanied by Mirza Malyi Karlfik, and thirty or 
forty of the chief of the tribe, came to us, after sending on before them a horse fully 
caparisoned, and tendering their obedience. The army of the Dilazdk Afghans having 
also arrived, we next morning marched thence and halted, after advancing two kos. 
I here ascended a rising ground to survey the camp, and directed the camels of the 
army to be numbered. They amounted to five hundred and seventy camels. I had 
formerly heard the sumbal plant (spikenard) described; I now saw it at this station, 


3 

1 Fildu. 

2 The original has, ‘* I sent them out with Surpa without sir-o-pa.” ‘The sir-o-pa is a dress of ho- 
nour ; and the phrase means, that he sent them away to wander with no mark of honour. ‘The pun is 
on the name of the guide. 

* Or Swan. , , f 

4 There is still a part of the country, on the east bank of the Indus, called Hazara, probably after this 
tribe; for in all these countries, the name of a tribe is applied to its country, without any addition. 


+ 
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On the skirts of this hill there are a few sumbal plants scattered here and there. They f 
are more abundant in the skirts of the hills of HindustAn, where the plant is’ both more oa 
plentiful and larger in-size. When I describe the animals and forests of Hindustan, it 
will be more particularly mentioned. e 
Marching hence at the time when the kettle-drum beats,’ we halted about lunch 0 

time at the foot of the pass of Sengdaki. About noon-day prayers we renewed our 
march, and ascended the pass, crossed the river, and halted on an eminence; we again M 
set out at midnight. In going to examine the ford by which we had passed in our way yfar 
to Behreh, we found a raft,’ loaded with grain, that had stuck fast in the mud and 
clay ; the owners, with all their exertions, had not been able to extricate it. We seized 
this corn, and divided it among the men who were with us; the grain came very sea~ | 
sonably. Towards evening we halted lower down® than the junction of the Sind and | 
Kabul rivers, and higher up than old Nilab, between the two. We brought six boats 

from Nilab, and divided them among the right and left wings and centre, who imme- * 
diately began to exert themselves in crossing the river. On the Monday, being the March 21, 
day on which we arrived, and the night following, and on Tuesday and the night fol- 2% and 28. 
lowing, till Wednesday, they continued passing; on Thursday, also, a few passed. March 24. 

Parbat, Hati’s relation, who had been sent from the neighbourhood of Anderdi eh 

with the servant of Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, returned to us, while we were on the 

banks of the river, bringing from Hati a horse clad in armour, by way of tributary of- a. a 
fering. The inhabitants of Nilab brought an armed horse as a peshkesh, and tendered 

their submission. Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng having a wish to remain in Behreh, and Muhamed 
Behreh itself having been given to Hindi Beg, I bestowed on him the tract of country 7... pa 
between Behreh and the Sind, with the Ils and Ulises in the district, such as the Kar- ti eels 
lik Haziras, and Hati, and Ghiasdal, and Kib. Whoever submitted his neck was to Baieh AA 
be treated with kindness; and as for such as were rebellious and refractory, 








«© Whoever does not submit his head, must be subjected to punishment, and hum- 
bled by pillage.” : 


(Téerki verse.)— 


After making these grants to Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, I gave him one of = ous 
black velvet Kilmak corslets, and the tigh (or banner) of mountain-cow’s * ; pig 
Hati’s relation leave to depart; presented him with pals and a dress of ho 3 
‘m letters calculated to confirm Hati in his duty. 
Se es a aaa we moved from the banks of the river, and resumed our “March Pye 
ai his a Leat a maajin. While under its influence, I visited some ie 
rae ' In different beds, the ground was covered eb, re yes Bey 
‘ 7 in bloom; on the other hand, 
hand were beds of yellow flowers, in m f 
ates a he neues Jn many places they sprung w he same be pic 
broad. ‘ook my se: 
if th had been flung and scattered a : hours 
kde a rea to enjoy the view of all the flower-plots. On the six sides of 
groun : 
h 2 Jaleh. 
1 ‘That is, an ee a eo ; al — 
i bably at the + r , 
: ee 5 is S beautifal flowering shrub, of great size. 
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A.D, 1519. this eminence they were formed as into regular beds. On one side were yellow flowers ; 
on another the purple, laid out in triangular beds. On two other sides there were fewer 
flowers; but, as far as the eye could reach, there were flower-gardens of a similar 
kind. In the neighbourhood of Pershiwer, during the spring, the flower-plots are ex- 
quisitely beautiful. 
Tiger hunt. Early in the morning we marched from our ground. Where the road separates from 
the river we heard a tiger howling, and it soon issued out. The moment the horses 
heard the tiger’s ery they became unmanageable, and ran off with their riders, plun- 
ging down the steeps and precipices. The tiger retreated again into the jungle. I di- 
rected a buffalo to be brought, and put in the wood, for the purpose of luring him out. 
He soon issued out again howling: Arrows poured down on him from every side; I, 
too, shot my arrow. When Khalwa Piddeh struck him with a spear, he twisted, and 
broke the point of the spear with his teeth, and tossed it away. The tiger had received 
many wounds, and had crept into a patch of brushwood, when Baba YesAwal, draw- 
ing his sword, approached, and struck him on the head, at the moment he was on the 
spring. After this, Ali Sistani struck him on the loins, when he plunged into the 
river,where they killed him. After they had dragged the animal out of the water, [ 
ordered him to be skinned. 
March 25, Next morning, we continued our march, and halted at Bekrim. We visited the 
Baber A . = . eer) 
Peicies Gtrh-katri. There are nowhere else in the whole world such narrow and dark hermits 
eats cells as at this place. After entering the door-way, and descending one or two stairs, 
Gothckati you must lie down, and proceed crawling along, stretched at full length. You cannot 

enter without a light. The quantities of hair, both of the head and beard, that are 

lying scattered round about and in the Vicinity of this cave, are immense. On all the 


sides of this Gfirh-katri there are numerous cells, like those of a college or monastery." 


The number of apartments is very great. The first year that I came to Kabul, when 
T plundered and laid waste Kohat, Banu, and the Desht, I passed through Bekram 


and Berkelan, and was vexed at not having seen the subterraneous excavations ; but 


there was no reason for so much regret, 

This same day I lost my best hawk. Sheikhem, the chief huntsman, had the charge 
of it. It took herons and storks excellently. It had flown away twice or thrice be- 
fore. It pounced so unfailingly on its quarry, as to make even one with so little skill 
as myself the most successful of fowlers. ; 

On each of the six chief Dilazik Afghans, who accompanied Melek Terkhan and 
Melek Miisa, I bestowed a hundred mishkals of silver, one vest, three bullocks, 
and one buffalo, out of the spoil of Hindustan. On the others, also, [bestowed money; 
cloth, bullocks, and buffaloes, according to the cireumstances of each. 

When we had reached our ground at Ali Mesjid, one Maarfif, a Yakob-khail Dila- 
zak, brought ten sheep, two loads of rice, and eight large cheeses, as tribute. 

From Ali Mesjid, we halted at Yedeh Bir. From Yedeh Bir, we reached Jiii- 
March 26. Shahi, at noon-day prayers, and halted, This same day, Dost Beg was seized with a 


March 26, 
March 27. 


1 This description makes it probable that these excavations originally belonged to the Bouddhist 


sect ; the huge gigantic statues at Bat-Bamiin have certainly the same origin. ‘The hair found lying 
was what had been cut off and left by the pilgrims as a votive offering. 
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burning fever. Early in the morning, we marched from Jii-Shahi, and passed the Minas f 
mid-day at the Bagh-e-Vafa.’ At noon-day prayers, we left the Bagh-e-Va fa » and 
passed the Siah-4b of Gendmek. Evening prayers were over, when, after having | j 
our horses breath in a cultivated field, we mounted again in a geri’ or two, and, ride 
ing the Sirkhab, halted at Kerek, where we slept. Before dawn, we again moun 
and, at the separation of the Karatti road, I and five or six others went to view a gar- 
den which I had made in Karat. TI sent Khalifeh, Shah Hassan Beg, and other 
persons, straight on to Karfk-Sai, where they were to wait for me, On reaching 
Karatf, one Kazil, a Tewachi* of Shah Beg Arghun’s, brought me information that 
Shah Beg had taken and plundered Kahan and retired. I issued orders that nobody 
should carry forward intelligence of my approach. I reached Kabul at noon-day 
prayers; no one knew of my approach till I reached the bridge of Kutlak-Kadam.* Bis Oe, 
After that, there was no time to put Himaifin and Kamran on horseback. They Kabul. 
brought them forth in the arms of the nearest servants, between the gate of the fort 
and that of the citadel, to offer me their duty. About afternoon prayers, Kasim  ~ 
Beg, with the Kazi of the city, and such of my court as had remained in Kabul, waited 
on me. | 
On Friday, the first day of the second Rebi, I had a jovial party about afternoon April}. 
prayers. I bestowed a dress of honour from my own wardrobe on Shah Hass Lays ee 
At daybreak on Saturday morning, I went on board of a boat, and had a morning- April 2. 
party.’ At this entertainment, Nir Beg played on the lute; he had not then adopted 
a rigid severity of life. At noonday prayers, we left the vessel, and amused ourselves 
in a garden which I had Jaid out between Kilkeneh® and the hill. About afternoon 
prayers, we went to the Bagh-e-Binafsheh,* ae sat down to our wine. I returned 
Kilkeneh over the ramparts into the citadel. : 
icy the night of Tuesday the 5th, Dost Beg, who had caught a severe ie on et 
road, was received into the merey of God. I was extremely concerned ani emerges i Dost Beg. 
this event. His body was carried to Ghazni, and buried in front of the eka a 
the Sultan’s Mausoleum. Dost Beg was an admirable man. He ae Beg, ay 
highest rank in the order of nobility. Before he had ar Me eae ig ya 
while attending my court, and attached to my person, A ely ig na, fy AER 
lant actions. One of these was when Sultan Almed veal = ah has so 
within a farsang of Andejan, at the Rebat of Zourak. 4 aS is ie nal Pei, - 
T stood my ground, charged him, and put his party to flight. By the 
found him standing with about a hundred 
i in ‘body of the enemy, where we \ ats 
tiie saat ees ‘Jeft with me, the rest having fallen behind; so 
men drawn up, I had only three men’ le! te : aa 5s SjacDitat What, nnfliac i 
that we were but four in number. One o chon aieeneite REE, Hila oe 
Kili Gokultish, the third Kerimdad. Thad on my ter vestibule of a 
ale i bout as far in advance as the outer ves! 
person, stood in front of his troops, a 







3 ni 2 A geri is 24 minutes. 
Near Adinapur. ~ . ees 

5 Th ion sabékhi occurs very frequently je sequel. presume that it means a morming 
The expressi i tly in the sequel. I 

6 ulguneh. ‘i 7 Violet Garden. . 
Or Gulguneh, 


A. H. 914. 


A. D, 1519. 
April 8. 


April 12. 


April 17. 
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house is from the door. I advanced right to Tambol, face to face, and struck him on 
the,helmet with an arrow. I shot another arrow, which pierced his shield and plate- 
mail. They discharged an arrow at me, which passed close by my neck.! Tambol let 
fall a heavy sword-blow on my head. It is a singular fact, that, though not a thread 
of my cap of mail was injured, yet my head was severely wounded. No one comin 
up to my succour, and finding myself alone, I was obliged to retreat full gallop. Dost 
Beg, who was somewhat behind me, interposed himself, and engaged him sword in 
hand, to favour my escape. On another occasion, at Akhsi, when we were retreating 
out of that place, he had a single combat with Baki Khiz;° though they called him 
Khiz (the effeminate), yet he was a stern and sturdy soldier, and wielded his sword 
right powerfully. When I retired from Akhsi, and had only eight persons left with 
me, he was one of them. The enemy, after dismounting other two, at last dismounted 
Dost Beg. After he was elevated to the rank of Beg, too, when Sidinjek Khan came 
with the Sultans to Tashkend, and besieged Ahmed Kasim, he broke their ranks, passed 
through the middle of their army, and entered the city. He likewise showed great 
self-devotion in defending the place.’ Ahmed Kasim, without giving him notice, aban- 
doned the city and fled. Under these circumstances, he manfully attacked the Khans 
and Sultans, forced his way out of Tashkend, broke through the midst of their army, 
and bravely effected his escape. After this, when Shirim Ta ghai and Mazid, with 
their adherents, were in a state of rebellion, Dost Beg having been detached from 
Ghazni with a party of two or three hundred men on a plundering expedition, the 
Moghiuls sent three or four hundred chosen men, to seek him out and chastise him. 
Dost Beg fell in with this force of the enemy in the neighbourhood of Shirdkan, where 
he completely beat them, dismounted and took a number of them prisoners, and 
brought back with him a quantity of heads which he had cut off, At the storm of the 
fort of Bajour, too, Dost Beg’s people came up and mounted the ramparts before any 
of the others; and, at Perhdleh, Dost Beg defeated Hati, put him to flight, and took 
the place. After Dost Beg’s death, I gave his governments to his younger brother, 
Miram Nasir. 
On Friday, the 8th of the latter Rebi, I left the fort, and went to the Chehar-Bagh. 
On Tuesday the 12th, Sultanim Begum, the eldest daughter of Sultan Mirza, who, 
during the late occurrences, had been in Khwarizm, where Isan Kuli Sultan, the 
younger brother of Yeli Pats* Sultan, had married her daughter, arrived with her in 
Kabul. I assigned her the Baghe Khilwat for her residence. After she had taken up 
her abode there, I went and waited on them. As I visited them with the same cere- 
mony as if they were my elder sisters, I bowed down as a mark of politeness and re- 
spect; they also bowed down. I then went up to them and we embraced each other; 
and we always afterwards observed the same usage. 
On Sunday the 17th, I released from custody that traitor Baba Sheikh, who had 


* It is strange that Baber takes no notice of the wound which on this occasion he received in the thigh. 
* The effeminate. 


® This siege of T’ashkend is referred to nowhere else. 
* He is before called Dilbars, which seems to be the correct name. 


2 


in my pres 
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jong been in confinement; forgave his offences, and bestowed on him a dress of ho- 
nour. ‘ ; 

On Tuesday the 19th, I went out about noon, to make a tour round Khwaje 
That day I was fasting. Yinis Ali and some others said with surprise, “ 1 
Tuesday, and you fasting! This is a miracle,” On reaching Behzfdi, we hal: 
the Kazi’s house. That night we had made every preparation for a jolly party, wl 
the Kazi came to me, and said, ** Such a thing was never yet seen in my house; hi 
ever, you are Emperor and the Master.” Although the whole apparatus for our TENT 
making was ready, yet, to please the Kazi, we gave up our intention of drinking wine. i 

On Thursday the 2lst, I directed that an inclosure or fence should be made onda anals 
hill, on the brow of which I had planned out a garden. his 

On Friday, I embarked above the bridge on a raft. On coming opposite to the Ap 
Khaneh Syadan (sportsman’s house), a bird called Ding’ was caught and brought to 
me. I had never before seen a Ding. It has a singular appearance, and will be more 5 
particularly mentioned in the account of the animals of Hindustan. a bee 

On Saturday the 23d, I planted shoots of the plane, and of the sycamore, within the (ee 2 
inclosure. At noon-day prayers we had a drinking party. At day-break nexitems pril 24. i 
ing, we had an early drinking party within the new inclosed ground, After mid-day _ ae 
we mounted and returned towards Kabul. Reaching Khwajeh Hassan, completely « alg 
we slept there. At midnight we mounted again, left Khwajeh Hassan, and oe a Hi ; 
the Char-bagh, At Khwajeh Hassan, Abdalla, being intoxicated, had leaped into | es | 

in his robe and dress of honour. As it was late, he wasaffect- 
water, arrayed as he was in his robe an D u es mm | 
ed with the cold, was unable to move, and staid all night at Kuth 7 ij Feat 
Next morning he came to me ashamed and penitent for his excesses, haying ton 
Bic to abstain from wine. I said to him, «Now, speak ont: ies —— " 
‘ 1 table for the future or not? You are not to abstain trom wine 
a8 eee a ae drinking everywhere else.” He adhered to his resolution 


it longer. oe 
for some months, but could not observe it ; Oe ce Sd 
On Monday the 25th, Hindi Beg, who had been left in Behreh and the adj tq ced 








aos ol 
. , i f their remaining peaceable, rejoined me. gyandon 
i without sufficient means, 10 hopes o! : g eps Riis 
My back had no sooner been turned than the Afghans and Hindustanis, without list- nes 


ening to any invitations to remain quiet, or paying the ae a owes — a 
rders, instantly assembled in great numbers, and mare ag ee 
F h The Zemindars also joined the party of the Afghans ; 50 omer re 
Bebreb. bli * defend himself in Behreh, retired by Khushab, passed . ae we) 
being mee i ‘kb, and proceeding on by Nilab, arrived in Kabul. eee im _ ties 
Shah ean and some other Hindtis, had been brought as prisoners from Behreh. — 
1 $0 5 


‘eno settled with each of them for a certain contribution, on payment of which 
ese Hi ri te hi " if ismiss= 
these ndistaénis were all presen ‘ed with horses and dresses 0: honour, and dismiss- 


ith li home. 
ed, with liberty to return 
On Friday the 29th, I felt some symp’ 
Jet blood. At that time there was an in 


‘phe adjutant bird. : is 
2. . 


toms of an intermittent fever, and got myself April 22. 
terval sometimes of two days, sometimes of 
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three days, between the return of its attacks. At each attack the fever continned til} 
perspiration arose, when I was relieved. After ten or twelve days, Milla Khwajka pre- 
scribed wine mixed with narcissus flowers. I took it once or twice, but it did me no good. 


A.D.1519. On Sunday, the 15th of the first Jemidi, Khwijeh Muhammed Ali came 


from 
May 16. 


Khost.! He brought a saddled horse as tribute, and also some money as an offering. 
Muhammed Sherif Munejjim,? and some sons of the Mirzas of Khost, accompanied 
Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, and tendered their services. 


May 16. Next morning, being Monday, Milla Kabir arrived from Kashghar. THe had gone 
from Andejin to Kashghar, and had thence come on to Kabul. 

May23. On Monday the 23d, Malek Shah Manstr Yiisef-zai, with five or six chiefs of the 
Yisef-zais, came from Sewad, and waited on me. 

May 30. On Monday, the first of the latter Jemadi, I bestowed dresses of honour on the 








Afghan Yisef- 


silken robe with rich buttons ; presented another with a robe of waved silk, and gave 


ai chiefs who had aceompanied Shah Mansiir; I gave Shah Mansfir a 


other six persons robes of silk, after which I dismissed them. It was settled that they 
should never enter the country of Sewad higher up than Anfiheh; and should strike 
out the contributions.of the inhabitants from the rolls of their usual collections; and 
farther, that the Afghans who cultivate lands in Bajour and Sewad should pay six 
thousand Kherwar? or loads of rice to the government. 

June 1. On Wednesday the 3d, I took a julap. 


June 6. On Monday, the 8th of the month, they brought the wedding present of Khemzeh, 
the younger son of Kasim Beg, who was married to the eldest daughter of Khalifeh. 
It consisted of a thousand shahrokhis,4 with a saddled horse. 

June 7. 


Staite On Tuesday, Shah Hassan Beg sent to ask my permission to have a drinking party. 
san Beg's He carried Muhammed Ali, and other Begs of my court, to his house. Yunis Ali and 
aed Gedai Taghai were with me. I still abstained from the use of wine.’ I said, «I never 
in my life sat sober while my friends were getting merry, nor remained cool and ob- 
servant while they were quafling wine and getting jovial. Come, therefore, and drink 
near me, that I may observe for a while the different progress and effects of society on 
the sober and the drunk.” On the south-east of the Picture-gallery,® which was built 
at the gate of the Char-bagh, was a'small set of tents, in which I sometimes sat. The 
party was held there. Ghifs, the buffoon, made his appearance ; they several times 
in sport turned him out of the party ; but at last, after much wrangling in jest, he 
foreed his way into the meeting. We sent for Terdi Muhammed Kipehak and Milla 


Kitahdar. I composed extempore, and sent to Shah Hassan and his party, the follow~ 
ing verses :— 


(Turki.)—My friends enjoy the rose-garden of beauty in this banquet, 
While I am deprived of the delights of their society. 
Yet since the charms of social bliss are theirs, 
I breathe a hundred prayers that no eyil may betide them. 


a ee ee 


1 Khost lies on the Kurram river, north of Dour, in the Afghan country. 2 The astrologer. 
2 This would amount to nearly thirty-eight thousand hundred weight. + Nearly £50. . 
* Probably in consequence of his intermittent. ° Siret-Khanch, or Picture-palace. 
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I sent these lines by Ibrahim Chehreh. Between noon-day and afternoon prayers, the 
party got drunk, and began to be guilty of follies. While they were in this state of 
intoxication, I made myself be carried out in my Takht-rewan.! For several days be- 
fore this I had drank the wine mixture, but afterwards, in consequence of its doing me 
no service, [ had given up using it. Towards the close of my illness, I made a party 
to the south-west of Talerikhmiti,? under an apple tree, when we drank the medicated 
wine. 
On Friday the 12th, Ahmed Beg and Sultan Muhammed Dildai, who had been June 10. 
left in Bajour to assist in the defence of the country, rejoined me. 
On Wednesday, the 17th of the month, Tengri Berdi, with some Begs and young June 16. 
officers, gave a party in Haider Taki’s garden. I too went to the party; and drank 
wine. After bed-time prayers, we rose, left the place, and sat down to drink together 
in the Grand Publie Tents.* 
On Thursday, the 25th of the month, Milla Mahmfid was appointed to read the June 25. 
Fika-e-Syfi.' 
i Train, the last day of the month, Abu Muslim Gokultash arrived from Shah June 28. 
Shujaa Arghtin,’ as ambassador. He brought a Tipchak horse as a peshkesh. a 
same day Yiisef Ali Rikabdar having swam across the water-plot of the Bagh-e-Che- 
nar a hundred times, received a dress of honour and a Lilt horse as a Lab : 
On Wednesday, the 8th of Rejeb, I went to Shah Hassan’s house, where we had a July 6. 
Many of my nobles and courtiers were present, i : 
On Saturday the 11th, there was a party between afternoon and evening prayers. July 9. 
¥ i - t down to our wine. When it 
We went out to the terrace of the Pigeon-house, and sal bref ee: 
was rather late, some horsemen were observed coming along the -. ieee ai 4 
proceeding to the city. I ascertained that they were Derwish pees ae 
his people, who were coming on an embassy from Mirza a) i ae re 
the terrace. ‘ Put aside the form and state of an ambassador, ne are ra 
joi ithout ceremony.” Derwish Muhammed accordingly y 
dete ka beh" icles of the presents which he had brought, sat down 
having placed before me a few artic es of t Pp prrenri 
peside us. At that time he was ial in his eee aie in tha MP 
r, got extremely drunk. Next mornmg, § ate al 
le ‘said with all due state and ceremony, and having been introduced, p 


i ines which Mirza Khan had sent. é = 
ea sat orca difficulty, and by unceasing exertions a Se ee 
eo mas i = as gee eos ea an Fh ‘tes not sufficient room 

i Al Kabul is but a small country. : rai 
pill ene Lat d brood-mares, and the Aiméks and Tur! 
i ks of sheep and broo eS, ! h Sr 
i ee one _ situations for their summer ae ee . 
have ee iRhiege desert and wilds, if they have their own w: : oe “*g 
eee Through Kasim Beg; they begged leave to pass into another 
in Kabul. ry ot 
¢ i ules, 2 Talar-chemiti— Turki, ° Kham 
iter, generally carried between two ml paren 
‘ Sn ae a the Koran, which were to operate as a charm for his 
5 Generally called Shah Beg. 


drinking party. 
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A. D.1519. sim Beg pleaded hard for them, and at last procured leaye for the Aimiks to go over 
to Kiindez and Baghlan. : 
Hafez Mir Katib’s elder brother had come from Samarkand. I now gave him leave 


to return. I sent by him my Diwan for Polad Sultan, and on the back of it IT wrote 
the following verses :— 


(Persian.)—O Zephyr, if thou enter the sanctuary of that cypress, 
Remind him of this heart-broken victim of 
The object of my love thinks not of Baber ; yet I cherish a hope 
That God will pour pity into his iron heart—(or Polad’s* heart). 


paration— 








July 15. 2 . ry A * 
y On Friday, the 17th of the month, Muhammed Zeman Mirza brought an offering 
and a horse, as tribute from Shah Mazid Gokultésh, and was introduced to me. 4 
The same day, having arrayed Abu Muslem Gokultash, the ambassador of Shah 
Beg, in a dress of honour, and given him some presents, I gave him his audience of 
leave. 
The same day, I also gave an audience of leave to Khwajeh Muhammed Ali and 
Wee Tengri Berdi, who held the countries of Khost and Anderab.2 
July 21. 


On Thursday the 23d, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, whom I had left in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kacheh-kot and Karltik,® districts which I had placed under his control, 
came to me, accompanied by Mirza Milvi Karluk’s son, Shah Hussein, and by some 
of Hati’s people. 

This same day, Mulla Ali Jan, who had gone to Samarkand to bring his family, ha- 


ving returned, waited on me, 
Inroad on n 
the Abdal- The Abdal-Rahman Afghans had settled themselves within the limits of Gerdez, 


Sct and did not pay their taxes nor demean themselves peaceably. They molested the 
A ie eho oth in coming aod going. In order to chastise these Afghans, and beat up 
heir quarters, on Wednesday, the 29th of Rejeb, I set out on an expedition against 

them. We halted and took some food in the neighbourhood of Teng-Waghchan ; and 

again set out after noonday prayers. That night we lost our road, and wandered a 

great deal to the south-east of Panjab Shekhneh,* among hillocks and waste grounds, 

Br 5 After a time we again found the road, passed the Kotal (hill-defile) of Cheshmeh-e- 


Piireh, and about the time of morning prayers, reached the plain, (descending to it by 
the valley of Yakishlik, on the side of Gerdez,) and sent out our plundering parties to 
Scour the country. One detachment went out to plunder the country, and beat up the 
enemy’s quarters on the side of the hill of Kirmas,’ which lies south-east of Gerdez. 1 
sent Khosrou Mirza Kili and Syed Ali, with a division under their command, from 


the right of the centre, to follow and support this body. A considerable party of troops 
proceeded on a plundering excursion up the Julga (or Dale), to the east of Gerdez, 


1 Poléd means steel ; whence the play on the words, and the epi i i 

® Khost and Anderab lie west of Badakhshén, ‘ + GER ” nee 

8 Beyond the Sind. Kacheh-kot seems to be Chuch. x. 

4 The Persian has Patkhat-Shekhneh. 

® The ‘Turki also reads Keryéis and Kismdsh. On the Karrum there is a village called Kerman. Per- 


haps the hill-country at the sources of the Karrum may be meant, the whole country watered by that 
river being sometimes called Kirman. 


2 
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Syed Kasim Ishek-agha,! Mir Shah Kéchin Kiam, and Hindi Beg, Kutliik 
Hussain, and their followers, were sent to support this second detachmen nL aoe 
As the party that went up the Dale was the most considerable, after seei 
pass, I followed them. The inhabitants were a great way up, so that the troops : 
went to find them out tired their horses, and did not get the slightest thing worth — 
mentioning. Forty or fifty Afghans came in sight on the plain. The party that had 
been sent to follow and support the troops rode up towards them, and sent a horseman : oo 
to hasten my advance. I immediately rode briskly forward, but before I could come 
up, Hussain Hassan, without motive or reason, had spurred on his horse into the midst 
of the Afghans, and while he was laying about him with his sword, his horse, being j 
wounded with an arrow, threw him. He had no sooner risen, than they wounded him 
in the leg with a sword, threw him down again, dispatched him with their hangers’ — 
and swords, and cut him in pieces. The Amirs stopped short, and stood looking on, 
but gave him no assistance. On getting information of this, I ordered Gedai Taghai, 
Payendeh Muhammed Kiplin, Abul Hassan Kérchi, Momin Utkeh, with my imme- 


diate followers, and some chosen troops, to gallop on at full speed. I myself followed . ; 
them at a quick pace. First of all, Momin Atkeh, on getting into action, struck down PY, 
an Afghin with a spear, and cut off his head, which he brought away. Abdal Hassan ae. «| 


Kérchi had not arrayed himself in his mail, but he adyaneed bravely, posted himself eh 
in the road by which the Afghans were marching, charged among them fall speed on a a, 
horseback, brought down an Afghan with his sabre, and cut off his head, which he - ha 
brought in as a trophy. He himself received three wounds, and Iris horse was also 
wounded in one place. Payendeh Muhammed Kiplan also advanced very gallantly, 
attacked and wounded an Afghan, sword in hand, made him prisoner, and brought in 

his head. Though the courage of Abul Hassan and Payendeh Muhammed Kiplan 

had been distinguished on former occasions, yet in this affair they gave a ae i 
spicuous proofs of their gallantry. These forty or fifty Afghans were x on ; 
down to a man. After slaying the Afghans, we halted in a cultivated fiel i 
directed a tower of skulls to he made of their heads. By the time I Sane ii a r : g 
the Begs who had been with Hussain came up. Being very angry, i ie aes 
make an example of them, I said,—* As you, though so many in number, ‘a 4 


by and seen a young man of such distinction and merit killed by a few Afghans on 


foot, and on plain ground, I deprive you of your yank and station, take from you your 


i be shaven, and that you be led igno- 

ds and governments, direct your beards to \ ! 
miitaeiaerit the attosisicf the town, that no man may henceforward ew Ns : 
outh of such worth to socontemptible an enemy. On level sere you ‘ a # 
i and never lifted an arm. Be this your punishment. That detachment o! 


“th e which had gone towards Kirmas brought in some sheep and bee 
rescue who was a very resolute man, while an ee Mees a ie git Sie 
sword, and rushing on to come to close quarters with a " hohe © a : 
flinching, applied his arrow to the string with the grea Dee aunt 


and brought him down. 
‘Next morning we set out 








- wens 
on our return towards Kabul. I ‘ordered Muhammed July 29. 


1 The Chamberlain. 
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A. D.1519. sim Beg pleaded hard for them, and at last procured leave for the Aimaks to go over 
to Ktindez and Baghlfn. : 
Hafez Mir Katib’s elder brother had come from Samarkand. I now gave him leave 
to return. I sent by him my Diwan for Polid Sultan, and on the back of it I wrote 
the following verses :— 


(Persian.)—O Zephyr, if thou enter the sanctuary of that cypress, 
Remind him of this heart-broken victim of separation— 
The object of my love thinks not of Baber ; yet I cherish a hope 
That God will pour pity into his iron heart—(or Polad’s' heart). 





tubyalb: On Friday, the 17th of the month, Muhammed Zeman Mirza brought an offering, 
and a horse, as tribute from Shah Mazid Gokultash, and was introduced to me. 
The same day, having arrayed Abu Muslem Gokultash, the ambassador of Shah 
Beg, in a dress of honour, and given him some presents, I gave him his audience of 
leave. 
The same day, I also gave an audience of leave to Khwajeh Muhammed Ali and 
ie: Tengri Berdi, who held the countries of Khost and Anderfb.2 
July 21. 


On Thursday the 23d, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, whom I had left in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kacheh-kot and Karliik,’ districts which I had placed under his control, 
came to me, accompanied by Mirza Milvi Karluk’s son, Shah Hussein, and by some 
of Hati’s people. 

This same day, Mulla Ali Jan, who had gone to Samarkand to bring his family, ha- 
ving returned, waited on me. 


pon The Abdal-Rahman Afghans had settled themselves within the limits of Gerdez, 


Rahman and did not pay their taxes nor demean themselves peaceably. They molested the 
Afghans. caravans both in coming and going. In order to chastise these Afghans, and beat up 
July 27. their quarters, on Wednesday, the 29th of Rejeb, I set out on an expedition against 
them. We halted and took some food in the neighbourhood of Teng-Waghchan ; and 
again set out after noonday prayers. That night we lost our road, and wandered a 
great deal to the south-east of Panjab Shekhneh,* among hillocks and waste grounds. 
ee After a time we again found the road, passed the Kotal (hill-defile) of Cheshmeh-e- 
uly 28. 


Piireh, and about the time of morning prayers, reached the plain, (descending to it by 
the valley of Yakishlik, on the side of Gerdez,) and sent out our plundering parties to 
scour the country. One detachment went out to plunder the country, and beat up the 
enemy’s quarters on the side of the hill of KirmAs,° which lies south-east of Gerdez. 1 
sent Khosrou Mirza Kili and Syed Ali, with a division under their command, from 
the right of the centre, to follow and support this body. A considerable party of troops 
proceeded on a plundering excursion up the Julga (or Dale), to the east of Gerdez, 


* Polid means steel ; whence the play on the words, and the epigrammatic turn of these lines. 
® Khost and Anderab lie west of Badakhshan. 


% Beyond the Sind. Kacheh-kot seems to be Chuch. . 
4 The Persian has Patkhat-Shekhneh. 
® The ‘Turki also reads Keryés and Kismésh. On the Karrum there is a village called Kerman. Per- 


haps the hill-country at the sources of the Karrum may be meant, the whole country watered by that 
river being sometimes called Ktirman, 


2 
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Syed Kasim Ishek-agha,’ Mir Shah Kéchin Kiam, and Hindi Beg, Kutlik Kedem, 
Tlussain, and their followers, were sent to support this second detachment. 

As the party that went up the Dale was the most considerable, after seeing them 
pass, I followed them. The inhabitants were a great way up, so that the troops which 
went to find them out tired their horses, and did not get the slightest thing worth 
mentioning. Forty or fifty Afghans came in sight on the plain. The party that had 
heen sent to follow and support the troops rode up towards them, and sent a horseman 
to hasten my advance. I immediately rode briskly forward, but hefore I could come 
up, Hussain Hassan, without motive or reason, had spurred on his horse into the midst 
of the Afghans, and while he was laying about him with his sword, his horse, being 
wounded with an arrow, threw him, He had no sooner risen, than they wounded him 
in the leg with a sword, threw him down again, dispatched him with their hangers’ 
and swords, and cut him in pieces. The Amirs stopped short, and stood looking on, 
but gave him no assistance. On getting information of this, I ordered Gedai Taghai, 
Payendeh Muhammed Kiplin, Abul Hassan Kérchi, Momin Utkeh, with my imme- 
diate followers, and some chosen troops, to gallop on at full speed. I myself followed 
them at a quick pace. First of all, Momin Atkeh, on getting into action, struck down 
an Afghin with a spear, and cut off his head, which he brought away. Abdal Hassan 
Kérchi had not arrayed himself in his mail, but he advanced bravely, posted himself 
in the road by which the Afghans were marching, charged among them full speed on 

fo’ i is sabre, and cut off his head, which he - 

horseback, brought down an Afghan with his sabre, i ci 
brought in as a trophy. He himself received three wounds, and Iris Bonk iene 
wounded in one place. Payendeh Muhammed Kiplan also advanced pete i 9 
attacked and wounded an Afghan, sword in hand, made him prisoner, an' sie) - 
his head. Though the courage of Abul Hassan and Payendeh map ~ . - 
had been distinguished on former ips in anata Lae pn savant 
spicuous proofs of their gallantry. ‘These forty of ea cultivated eld, and I 
down to a man. After slaying the Afghans, we halted in ite i aa “ie saat 
directed a tower of skulls to be made of their heads. By the time nv ar ° 

been with Hussain came up. Being very angry, am Bogan 
a a enh 
by and seen a young man of such distinction and a ki ae be " ie a Fate 
foot, and on plain ground, I deprive you of your rank and stat ‘ aoe auibe ind Se 
commands and governments, direct your beards to be eal eesciaeei vs tiie 
miniously round the streets of the sae lect tortions st me ground you stood look- 
youth of such worth to socontemphyie ee ishment.” That detachment of 
ing on, and never lifted an arm. Be this your puni 7 nes aii tia Bale 
the army which had gone towards Kirmas ew ehasi was in the act of lifting his 
Kishkeh, who was a very ee ee at him, stood his ground without 
sword, and rushing on to come to close bin se sae coolness, hit the Afghan, 
flinching, applied his arrow to the string with the gr 


on A mmed July 29. 
he a wwe set out on our return towards Kabul. .I ordered Muhammed July 


1 The Chamberlain. 


A.D, 1519. 


July 30. 


July 31. 


August 2. 


August 5, 
August 11. 


August 12. 


August 13, 
August 14. 
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Bakhsh, Abdal Aziz Mir Akhir,! and Mir Khurd Bekawel,* to remain at Cheshmeh- 
‘pfireh, and take some Gherghawels.? I myself, with asmall body, went by the way of 
Meidan-e-Rtistam, as I had never seen that road. “The Meidan-e-Ristam lies in the 
heart of a hill country, towards the top of the hills, The place is not remarkable for 
beauty. In the middle of a hill is an open Jiilga, or Dale. To the south, on the skirts 
of an eminence, is a small fountain of water. It is surrounded with extremely large 
trees. Along the road leading from Gerdez to this Meidan-e-Riistam there are springs: 
They also have many trees about them, but these trees are not so lofty as the former. 
Although the Jilga is rather narrow, yet below these last mentioned trees the valley 
is extremely verdant, and it is a most beautiful little Dale. On reaching the top of 
the hill which rises to the south of Meidin-e-Ristam, the hill country of Kermias and 
the hill country of Bangash appear under our feet. As the rains do not reach that 
tract of ground, there is never a cloud seen on it. About noon-day prayers I reached 
Hili, and halted. 

Next morning, I halted at the village of Muhammed Aka, and, indulging myself 
with a maaj(in, made them throw into the water the liquor used for intoxicating fishes, 
and caught a few fish. 

On Sunday, the third of Shaban, I arrived in Kabul. 

On Tuesday, the 5th of the month, I inquired into the conduct of Derwish Muham- 
med Fazli, and the servants of Khosrou, regarding the surrender of Nilab, and it ap- 
pearing clearly in the course of the examinations that they had behaved ill, I degraded 
them from their rank and employments. About noon-day prayers, there was a drink- 
ing party under a plane tree. I bestowed a dress of honour on Biba Kishkeh 
Moghul. 

On Friday, the 8th, Kepek, who had been sent to Mirza Khan, returned back. 

On Thursday, we mounted, in order to ride round and visit the Damenkoh (or skirts 
of the hill-country) of Khwajch Seyaran and Barfin. About bed-time prayers, we 
alighted at Mama Khatfin. Next morning, we went as far as Istalif, where we halted. 
That day I took a maajfin. 

On Saturday, we had a drinking party at Istalif. 

Next morning we left Istalif, and passed through the Sunjid Dereh. When we had 
nearly reached Khwajeh SeyAran, they killed a large serpent, which was as thick as 
the arm, and as long as a man. Out of this large serpent crept a thinner one, which 
had apparently been caught and swallowed immediately before. All its parts were 
quite uninjured and sound. The thin serpent might be somewhat shorter than the 
thick one. Out of the thin serpent came a large rat, which likewise was perfectly 
sound; no limb of it was injured. On reaching Khwajeh Seyfrfin, we had a drink- 
ing party. 

I wrote letters, which I sent by the hand of Kichkeneh Tunketar to the Amirs be- 
yond the hills, desiring them to assemble the force* of the country, mentioning that 


+ Master of Horse. 2 Taster. 
3 A bird resembling the great partridge, or the pheasant. - 
4 Biljar, or perhaps rather Iljar, the military force of the country of Kabul being still called Mjari- 


situated lower down than Koh-Barik, where I pluck: 
own hand. About noon- 
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the army was in the field, and about to make an inroad; that they mu 
array themselves and join the camp. 









rin 
Next morning I mounted, and took a maajtin. We threw into the river I 


Beg presented me with a horse, and gave us a dinner. From thence we went on to 
Gulbehar. After bed-time prayers we had a drinking party. Derwish Muhammed 
Sarban was present at these parties. Though young, and a soldier, yet he never in- 
dulged in wine. He always rigidly abstained from it. Kutluk Khwajeh Gokultash 
had for a long time renounced the profession of arms, and become a Derwish. He was. 
very aged, and his beard had become white, but he always joined us at our wine in 
these jovial drinking parties. ‘ Does not the hoary beard of Kutluk Khwajeh 
you ashamed ?” said I to Muhammed Derwish; ‘ Old as he is, and white as is his 
beard, he always drinks wine. You, a soldier, young, with a black beard, and never 
drink ! What sense is there in this?” It never was my custom, as I did not think it 
polite, to press anybody to drink who did not wish ; so that this passed as a mere plea- : 
santry, and he was not induced to take wine. 

Next morning we had a morning cup. August 16. 

On Wednesday, we left Gtilbehar, and came to the village of Alfim, where we dined, August 17. 
and then went on to Baghat Khan, where we halted. After noon-day prayers we 
had a drinking party. ais inh 

Next morning, we set out again on our progress, and after having visited and cir- August 18. 
cumambulated the tomb of Khwajeh Khan Said, embarked in a raft at Chineh Kaur- 
ghaneh. At the conflux of the river Penjhir, where the hill juts out, the raft struck 
on a rock, and began to sink, When the raft struck, the shock was so violent, that 
Rikh-dem, Tengri Kili, and Mir Muhammed Jaleban, were tossed into the river. 
Rakh-dem and Tengri Kili were dragged again into the raft with much difficulty. 
‘A china cup with a spoon and cymbal fell overboard. Putting off from thence, oie 
reached a place opposite to Seng-e-Burideh (the cut-rock), the raft again struck on 


something in the midst of the stream, I know not whether the branch of a tree, or a 


stake, which had been driven in for making a stop-water. Shah Hassan ee nt » 
went over on his back. While falling, he laid hold jaf Mirza Kali ieee : ’ = 

drew him in along with him. Derwish Muhammed Sfrbin likewise oe et ae “ : 
water. Mirza Kali Gokultash fell in an odd way. He had in his 7 na 

cutting melons, which, while in the act of falling, he struck into the mat that was 


ing able to regain the raft, he kept — 
the raft, and fell overboard. Not being a ; 
aR in fe and dress of honour, till he reached the shore. On oe 
ing from the raft, we passed that night in the raftsmen’s houses. eer i 
a made me a present of a cup of seven colours, like that which had fallen o 


board. 


On Friday, we left the banks of the river. We halted on the skirt of a small bill August 19. 
nm 5) 


ed a number of toothpicks Ko my 
day prayers, we halted in Kutluk Khwajeb’s village,’ in a 
1 Pidl is a jaghir or estate. 
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A.D. 1519. district of Lemghin. Kutluk Khwajeh got ready a hasty dinner, of which I partook ; 
after which I rode back to Kabul. 
On Monday the 25th, I bestowed a Khilaat-Khaseh! (or dress of honour of the high- 
est degree), and a saddled horse, on Derwish Muhammed Sirbin, and he was pre- 
sented on being raised to the rank of Beg. For four or five months I had neyer eut 
Anpiat ad the hair of my head. On Wednesday the 27th I had it eut. ‘This day we had a 
drinking party. 

August 26, On Friday the 29th, I invested Mir Khird with the office of governor to Hindal, 
on which oceasion he brought me a present of a thousand shahrokhis.? , 

August 31. On Wednesday, the 5th of Ramzan, one Jekni, a servant of Tilik Gokultash Birlas, 
came from his master with a letter, reporting that an Uzbek plundering party had 
appeared in his neighbourhood, and that he had overtaken, attacked, and defeated it. 
The messenger brought one Uzbek alive, and the head of another. 

Sept. 5. On the night of Saturday the 8th, we went to Kasim Beg’s house, and broke our 
fast. THe presented me with a saddled horse. Next morning, we broke our fast at 
the house of Khalifeh, who presented me with a saddled horse. 


August 22. 


Sept. 4. The morning after, Khwfjeh Muhammed Ali and Jan Nasir, who had been sent for 
in order to consult about military matters, arrived from their governments. 
Sept. On Wednesday the 12th, Sultan Ali Mirza, the maternal uncle of Kamran, who, in 


the year in which I passed over from Khost to Kabul, had proceeded to Kashghar, as 
has been mentioned, waited on me. 
Sept, 8. On Thursday, the 13th of Ramzan, I set out on an expedition for the purpose of 
repelling and chastising the Yfisefzais, and halted at a valley which lies near Deh- 
Yakub, on the Kabul side of that village. As I was mounting my horse, Baba Jan, 
my waiting-man, having presented it in an awkward manner, I was angry, and struck 
him a blow on the face with my fist, by which I dislocated my thumb. I did not feel 
it much at the time; but when I had dismounted at the end of our mareh, it had be- 
come extremely painful. For a long while I suffered excessively from it, and I was 
unable to write a single letter. It got well, however, at last. 
At this station, one Kutluk-dem, a foster-brother of my aunt, Doulet Sultan Kha- 
nim, arrived from Kashghir, bringing letters and news of the Khanim. 
The same day, Bukh&n and Misa, the chiefs of the DilazAks, came with their tri- 
bute, and were introduced. 
Sept. 11. On Sunday the 16th, Kich Beg arrived. 
Sept. 14. On Wednesday the 19th, we marched, and, passing by Bat-khAk, halted in the 


place where we had heen accustomed to encamp on the banks'of the Bat-khak river. 


As Bamian, Kehmerd, Ghiri, and the districts held by Ktich Beg, were much ex- 
posed, in consequence of the vicinity of the Uzheks, I excused him from accompanying 


1 The Khilaat-Khaseh, or dres§ of honour of the highest degree, in the time of Baber, probably con- 
sisted of a robe or yest of rich cloth, a cap, sabre and dagger with enamelled handles, a military stand- 
ard, and a horse with trappings enriched with gold, and perhaps the nekara-khaneh, or band of music. 

2 About £50. The mention of such sums shows the poyerty of the country. 

3 This being Ramzan, Baber did not break his fast till sunset. In like manner, during Ramzan, they 
eat in the morning, before sunrise. ‘ 
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the army; and at this station, presenting him with a turban which I myself had 
worn, together with a complete dress of honour, dismissed him to his government. 
On Friday the 21st, we halted at Badém-Cheshmeh. decane ; 
Next morning, we halted at Barik-4b. I went and rode all round Karayal. In the sept. 16. 
course of this day’s march, we found honey in a tree, Adyaneing, march after mai ch ; 
on Wednesday the 26th we halted at Bagh. All Thursday we staid at Bagh. On 
Friday, we marched, and halted after passing Sultanpir. The same day, Mir Shah 
Hussain arrived from his government. Bikhfn and Misa, the chiefs of the Dilazaiks, 
and the Dilaz themselves, also arrived this day. I had intended to make an expe- 
dition against Sewad, in order to check the Yisefzais. The Dilazdk chiefs represented 
to me, that, in Hashnaghar, there were a great number of Ulfis (or wandering tribes), 
who had large quantities of corn, and urged me to attack them. After consulting, I 








finally arranged, that as there seemed to be large quantities of grain in Hashnaghar, 


we should plunder the Afghans of that neighbourhood : that we should fit up the fort 
of Hashnaghar, or that of Pershiwer, and lay up magazines of grain in them ; and that. 
Mir Shah Hussain should be left there with a body of troops for their defence. In 
consequence of this resolution, Mir Shah Hussain got leave of absence for a fortnight, 
that he might go back to his government, and return with such warlike stores as were 
aoe we resumed our march, and came to Ji ‘Shahi, where we halted. Sept. 24. 
‘Tengri Berdi and Sultan Muhammed Duldai overtook and joined us at this station. 
Khamzch likewise arrived this day from Kundez. 


On Sunday. m J ; 
Arik. I sn on board of a raft with a few of my intimate friends. We passed the 


7 i is i Ss le had brought several animals 
feast of the new moon! in this station. Some peopl ie 
i ine fi r fir. After evening prayers, there was a drink- 
loaded with wine from the valley of Nir. . e rere 
ing-party, consisting of Mohib Ali Korehi, Khwajeh Muhammed rs saat sb 
Hassan ‘Shab Beg, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, and Derwish M er ner 
Derwish Muhammed always abstained from wine. rom pre ah i a 
drink against his will. - 
rule that no one should be pressed to ; : 
mete was always of our parties, and never was urged to drink at all. phe 
Muhammed Ali would not suffer him to take his own way, but, by pressing and urging, 


made him drink some wine. yenewed our march; on the way I Sept. 26. 


-. being the day of the Id,* we : ; 
ne pauper e the a sickness. At the time of my pegs ae 
they brought a Coloquint apple. Derwish Muhammed os seat tn ee —_ 
san it was a Hindustani melon, and cutting it ups ene ae nie ae 
hastily into his mouth, and chewed eagerly. The bitter no! 


7 ted ing the 
1 ‘The Id-e-Fitr is the festival on the conclusion of the feast of the Ramzan, celebrated on seeing 


new moon of Shawil. jw moon of Shawél. ‘The new moon having been seen the evening before, which 


A elt ing, they had celebrated the Jd-e-Fitr on Monday eve. 
to the Musulmans was Monday evening, they oat 


the 30th of Ramzfn, we marched from Jai Shahi, and halted at Kiruk sept. 25. 


AD. 


1519. 


Sept. 27. 


Sept. 


Sept. 2 


28. 


Sept. 30. 
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that whole day. We halted on the rising ground of Germ Cheshmeh.' Some meat 
had been already dressed and presented, when Lenger Khan, who had been for some 
time at his place, arrived with an offering of some maajiin as tribute, and made a ten- 
der of his services. We went on and halted at Bedeh-sir. At afternoon prayers, [ 
went aboard of a raft with several of my intimates, sailed down the stream about a kos, 
and then returned back. 

Next morning we marched thence and halted at the bottom of the Kheiber Pass, 
The same day Sultan Bayezid, who had passed over from Nilib by way of Bareh 
(whence, having got notice of my motions, he had traced me out), arrived and gave 
me information, that the Aferidi Afghans, with their families and property, were set- 
tled in Bareh, where they had sown a great quantity of rice, which had not yet been 
carried off the ground. As I had fixed on plundering the country of the Yusefzai 
Afghans and Hashnaghar, I did not care to meddle with these others. At noonday 
prayers, we had a drinking party at the quarters of Khwajeh Muhammed Ali. Du- 
ring this party I sent to Khwajeh Kilan at Bajour, by the hands of Sultan Tirdhi, a 
detailed account of our march into these countries. On the margin of the letter I wrote 
the following couplet ;— 


O, Zephyr! kindly say to that beautiful fawn— 
Thou hast condemned me to wander in the hills and deserts.? 


Marching thence at dawn, we passed the defiles of Kheiber, and halted at Ali Mesjid. 
Marching again about noon-day prayers, and leaving the baggage to follow, we reached 
the banks of the river of Kabul when the second watch was over, and had a short sleep. 
At break of day we discovered a ford, and crossed the river. We got notice from our 
advanced party, that the Afghans had received information of our approach, and fled. 
Proceeding in our course we crossed the river of Sewdd, and halted amidst the corn- 
fields of the Afghans. We did not find one half of the grain that we had been led to 
expect; indeed, not one-fourth. I consequently gave up my intention of fortifying 
Hashnaghar as a depot. The Dilazik chiefs who had urged us to make this inroad 
were rather mortified. About afternoon prayers we crossed to the Kabul side of. the 
Sewad river, and halted. 

Next morning having marched from the Sewéd river, we crossed the Kabul river 
and halted. Having summoned the Begs who were admitted to council, we held a 
consultation, in which it was resolved to plunder the country of the Aferidi Afghans, 
as had been proposed by Sultan Bayezid, to fit up the fort of PershAwer for the recep- 
tion of their effects and corn, and to leave a garrison in it. Hindfi Beg, and the Mir- 
zadehs® of Khost, joined us at this station. This day I took a maajim. Derwish Mu- 
hammed Sarban, Muhammed Gokultash, and Gedai Taghai, the captain of the night- 
guard, were of the party. We afterwards sent also for Shah Hassan, After dinner, 
about afternoon prayers, we embarked on a raft. We sent for Lenger Khan Sari 
likewise to join us on the raft. About evening prayers we landed and returned to the 
camp. 

3 Sons of the Mirs. 


’ Hot-spring. 2 Two Persian verees froma an ode of Hafez. 
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Marching early in the morning from the banks of the river, in execution of the plan A.D. 1519. 
which had been formed, and passing J&m,' we halted on reaching the mouth of the October 1. 
river of Ali Mesjid. Abul Hashem Sultan Ali, who had followed us, reported, that 
on the eve of Arifeh,” he had, at Ji Shahi, met with a person who was come from 
Badakhshan, and who had informed him, that Sultan Said Khan was marching against 
Badakhshin, which had induced him to hasten to me with the intelligence. I immedi- 
ately sent for the Begs and consulted them, when it was resolyed to renounce our plan 
of garrisoning the fort, and to set out on an expedition into Badakhshan. I bestowed : 

a dress of honour on Lenger Khan, and appointing him to reinforce Muhammed Ali 
Jeng-Jeng, gave him his leave. That night we had a drinking party in Khwajeh Mu- 
hammed Ali’s tent. 

Early next morning we set out on our march, and crossing the Kheiber Pass, halted October 2. 
at the foot of it. The Khizer-Khail had been extremely licentious in their conduct. 

Both on the coming and going of our army they had shot upon the stragglers, and such 
of our people as lagged behind or separated from the rest, and carried off their horses. 
{t was clearly expedient that they should meet with a suitable chastisement. With 
this view, early in the morning, we marched from the foot of the Pass, and spent the 
noon in Deh-Gholiman. About noon-day prayers we fed our horses, and dispatched 
Muhammed Hussain Korchi to Kabul, with orders to seize all the Khizer-Khail in the 
place ; to put their property under sequestration, and to send me an account of what 
L also desired them to write minutely, and send by some swift person, 
en received from Badakhshin. That night we continued 
d Sultanptir; from which place, after 





was done. 
whatever information had be 
marching till midnight, and halted a little beyon c i 
having inken a short sleep, we mounted again. The quarters of the pape ws ae 
tended from Behar and Masikh-kerfm as far as Karasf. The morning had dawne eto 

d them. Much property, and many of their chil- 


i d charge 
when we came up with and charg prrienenc ried anne intern een 


dren, fell into the hands of our troops. 
Sec mi aan 
Sa Ange ae tir irregular in paying Has eal seein at this 
Se aa ae art bid ee Shed ccoaattt ait Sunday the oe 
nae rast cee is Khirelehi and Shami-Khail mae MR October 10. 
a poly of Afghans, The Dilazak chiefs earnestly besought i ie ran — 


i ing doned them, 
ffi f these people; I accordingly par’ pated ners 
shen il ane aia ‘at four thousand sheep; and, having given their chiefs 


The October 4. 


? th i not till the 
' his Hite to he a mistake or oversight of Baber. The Se Ee of A ae se 
evening of the 2d December 1519. He probably meant to say, » 
five days before, 0 the 26th September. 
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A.D. 1519. vests of honour, sent them back into their country, accompanied by collectors, whom We reached Kabul at midnight. Next morning Kéli Beg, who had been sent to deter 20, 
Kashghar on an embassy to Sultan Said Khan, returned and waited on me in l a 


of audience. Beshgeh Mirza Ambarchi,! who had been sent along with Ka li Beg be 
on an embassy to me, brought with him a few of the rarities of that country a 
sents. ¥ 
On Wednesday, the first of Zikadeh, I went alone and had an early eup close by 
Kabil Beg’s tomb; the party afterwards dropped in, by one or two at a time. When 
the sun waxed hot, we retired to the Bagh-e-Benefsheh,* and sat down to our wine by 
the side of the piece of water. At mid-day we took a nap; and, about noon-day 
prayers, again returned to our wine. At this afternoon party, I gave wine to Tengri 
Kali Beg and Mendib, which I had never before done. At hed-time prayers I reach- 
ed Hemam,’ and staid there that night. . 
On Thursday, I bestowed dresses of honour on the merchants of Hindustan, who October 47. 
were under the guidance of Yahid Lohani, and gave them leave to depart. 
On Saturday, the 4th of the month, I granted audience of leave to Beshgeh Mirza, October 29. 
who had come from Kashghar, when I gave him a dress of honour, and made him 
some presents. , 
On Sunday, [had a party in the small Picture-eabinet* that is over the gate. Although October 30. 
the apartment is very small, our party consisted of sixteen. i oot 
On Monday, I went to Istalif, to see the harvest. This day I took a maajin. October #1. 
During the night there was a great deal of rain. Most of the Begs and courtiers who 
had attended me were obliged to take refuge in my tent, which was pitched in the 
middle of a garden. 
' Next aa we had a drinking party in the same tent. We continued drinking Nor. 1+ 
till night. On the following morning we again had an early cup, and, getting intoxi- ' 
cated, went to sleep. About noon-day prayers, we left Istalif, and took a maajiin on Nov. 2. 
the road. It was about afternoon prayers before I reached Behzadi. The crops were 
extremely good. While I was riding round the harvest-fields, such of my eae ecd : 
as were fond of wine began to contrive another drinking-bout. Although I had tee 
a maajiin, yet as the crops were uncommonly fine, we sat down under ate ss = 
had yielded a plentiful load of fruit, and began to drink. We kept up - party i = 
lace till bed-time prayers. Malla Mahmud Khalifeh having arrived, we my 
em join us. Abdalla, who had got very drunk, made an observation which affected 
Iehalifeh, Without recollecting that Malla Mabmud was present, he repeated the verse, 


I appointed. 

October 13. Having settled these affairs, on Thursday the 18th we marched, and halted at Be- 

October Le har and Masikh-keram. Next morning I reached the Bagh-e-Vafa; it was the season 
when the garden was in all its glory. Its grass-plots were all covered with clover ; its 
pomegranate trees were entirely of a beautiful yellow colour. It was then the pome- 
granate season, and the pomegranates were hanging red on the trees. The orange trees 
were green and cheerful, loaded with innumerable oranges; but the best oranges were 
not yet ripe. Its pomegranates are excellent, though not equal to the fine ones of our 
country. I never was so much pleased with the Bagh-e-Vafa (the Garden of Fideli- 
ty), as on this occasion. During the three or four days that we staid at the Garden, 
all the people in the camp had pomegranates in abundance. 

October 17- On Monday we marched from the Garden; I staid till the first watch, and bestow- 
ed the oranges on different persons. I gave Shah Hassan the oranges of two trees; to 
several Begs I gave one tree, and to several two orange trees. As I had an intention 
of travelling through the Lemghan in the winter, I desired them to save about twenty 
trees, around the piece of water, for my use. This day we reached Gendemek. 

October 1g. Next morning we halted at Jagdalik. Towards evening prayers we had a drinking 
party; many of my courtiers were present. About the end of the party, Gedai Mu- 
hammed, sister’s son of Kasim Beg, beeame very noisy and troublesome: and, when he 
got drunk, placed himself on the pillow on which I reclined, whereupon Gedai Taghai 
turned him out of the party. 

October 19. Marching thence, before break of day, I went to visit the country up the Barik-ab 
of Karfik-sii. Many Turfk trees were in excellent bearing. We halted at that place; 
and, having dined on a dish called Yulkerén, we drank wine in honour of the rich 
crop. We made them kill a sheep which was picked up on the road, caused some 
meat to be dressed, kindled a fire of oak branches, and entertained ourselves. Malla 
Abdal Malek Diwaneh having petitioned to be allowed to carry to Kabul the news of 
my approach, I accordingly dispatched him for that city. 

Hassan Nebireh, who had come on the part of Mirza Khan, after giving me due no- 
tice of his intentions, here met and waited on me. We continued at this place drink- 
ing till the sun was on the decline, when we set out. Those who had been of the party 
were completely drunk. Syed Kasim was so drunk, that two of his servants were 
obliged to put him on horseback, and brought him to the camp with great difficulty. 
Dost Muhammid Bakir was so far gone, that Amin Muhammed 'Terkhin, Masti 
Chehreh, and those who were along with him, were unable, with all their exertions, 
to get him on horseback. They poured a great quantity of water over him, but all to 
no purpose. At this moment a body of Afghans appeared in sight. Amin Muhammed 
Terkhan, being very drunk, gravely gave it as his opinion, that rather than leave him, 
in the condition in which he was, to fall into the hands of the enemy, it was better at 
once to cut off his head, and carry it away. Making another exertion, however, with 


much difficulty, they contrived to throw him upon a horse, which they led along, and 
so brought him off. 





)—Examine whom you will, you will find him suffering from the same wound. 
Malla Mahmud, who did not drink, reproved Abdalla for repeating this verse with 
levity... Abdalla, recovering his judgment, was in terrible Sac and. convetaed 

‘ i rest of the evening. Hie 
i derfully smooth and sweet strain all the rest 0 Pa 
n ise Mhuraday the. 16th, I took a maajiin in the Bagh-e-Benetsheh, andiesabanieal in Nov. 


paresis . pict . 
. 2 Violet garden. > The Baths. Siig! Kkhaneh. yan 
ct ; ii, Teenie from a religious poem; and has a mystical meaning. ‘The profane appli 
cation of it is the ground of offence. 


(Persian. 





A.D, 1519, 


Noy. 12. 


Noy. 13, 
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a boat with several of my more intimate associates. Himaiin and Kamran also joined 
us. Afterwards Haiméidn shot a water-fowl in very handsome style. 

On Saturday the 18th, we rode out from the Cheharbagh about noon, and, after 
dismissing our grooms and attendants, passed Malla Baba’s bridge, and, mounting the 
strait of Diwerin,! reached the subterrancous water-runs* of Kush-Nader and Bazirian. 
We then passed behind Khirs-khaneh,* and came late, about the time of the first sleep, 
to Terdi Beg Khaksar’s subterraneous conduit. Terdi Beg, on hearing of our arrival, 
ran out in a great hurry to wait on me. I well knew Terdi Beg’s thoughtless profuse 
turn, and that he did not dislike his glass. I had taken with me a hundred shahro- 
khis,4 whith I now gave him, telling him to get ready wine and everything else for an 
entertainment, as I wished to make merry with some jolly companions. Terdi Beg 
set out for BehzAdi to bring wine. I sent my horse with one of Terdi Beg’s slaves to 
raze in a valley, while I myself sat down behind the water-course, on a rising ground, 
It was past the first watch (nine o'clock), when Terdi Beg came back with a pitcher 
of wine, and we set about drinking it. While Terdi Beg was bringing the wine, Mu- 
hammed Kasim Birlés and Shahzadeh, who had guessed at the object of his errand, 
but had no suspicion that I was concerned, had dogged Terdi Beg on foot, We 
invited them to be of the party. Terdi Beg said, that Hal-hal-ankeh wished to drink 
wine with us. I said, “ I have never seen a woman drink wine: Call her to be of the 





party.” He likewise sent for a kalender,® ealled Shahi, and a man connected with the 
conduit, who played on the ribeck.® We sat drinking wine on the eminence behind 
the water-run till evening prayers; after which we went to Terdi Beg’s house, and 
drank by candle-light till after bed-time prayers. It was a wonderfully amusing and 
guileless party. I lay down, and the party went to another house, where they drank 
till the kettle-drum beat. Hil-hfil-ankeh came, and was very riotous with me ; at last, 
however, I threw myself down, as if completely drunk, and so escaped. I intended to 
mount my horse alone, and set off for Isterghach, without letting them know. They 
discovered my design, however, so that it did not succeed. At length, when the kettle- 
drum beat, I mounted. Having desired Terdi Beg and ShahzAdeh to accompany me, 
we all three rode on towards Isterghach. About early morning prayers we reached 
Khwijeh Hassan, below Istalif. We halted for alittle, and I took a maajiin, and made 
a cireuit of the crops. Towards sunrise, we halted at the garden of Istalif, and eat* 


’ grapes, and finally halted and slept at Khwajeh Shahab, in the territory of Isterghach. 


Noy. 14. 


‘The house of Ata Mir Akhtir was there. While we were asleep, he prepared an enter- 
tainment, and got ready a pitcher of wine. It was of excellent vintage. We drank 
seyeral cups and mounted. At noon-day prayers, we alighted in a beautiful garden at 
Isterghach, and had amerry party. Ina little time Khwajeh Muhammed Ainin joined 
us. We continued drinking till night prayers. During the course of that night and 
day, Abdalla Asas,7 Nir Beg, and Yiisef Ali, arrived from Kabul. 

Next morning, we breakfasted, and rode round the Bagh-e-Padshahi,* which is 


+ Or Deveren. © Kariz. 3 Bear-house. * About £5 sterling. 
“A Kalender is a religious mendicant of a particular class. © Ribab. 
7 Of the night-guard. ® Royal Garden. 
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below Isterghach. One apple-tree had been in excellent bearing. On some branches 
five or six scattered leaves still remained, and exhibited a beauty which the painter, 
with all his skill, might attempt in vain to pourtray. From Isterghach we rode to 
Khwajeh Hassan, where we dined. About evening prayers, we came to Behizadi, and 
drank wine in the house of one of Khwajeh Muhammed Amin’s servants, named Imam 
Muhammed. ’ 
Next morning, being Tuesday, we arrived at the Charbagh of Kabul. On Thursday Nov. 15. 
the 23d, [ entered the fort. : Nov. 17. 
On Friday, Muhammed Ali Haider Rikibdar having taken a Tfeghfin, brought it Noy. 18. 
in and presented it to me. 
On Saturday the 25th, [had a party in the Bagh-e-Chinar.’ About bed-time prayers Nov. 19. 
I mounted. As Syed Kasim had taken offence at something, I alighted on coming to 





his house, and drank a few glasses. 
On Thursday, the Ist of Zilhajeh, Tajeddin Mahmud, who had come from Kanda- Nov. 24. 
har, waited on me. 
On Monday the 19th, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng arrived from Nilab. " Dec. 12, 
On Tuesday, Sanger Khan Jenjfiheh, who had come from Behreh, waited oul me. Dee. 15. 
On Friday the 23d, I finished my extracts from the four Diwins of Ali Shir Beg, Dec. 15. 
the Ghazels of which I had selected and arranged according to their measure. 
On Tuesday the 27th, I had a party in the citadel. In this party, the rule was, Dee. 20. 


that every person who got drunk should leave the place, and another person be invited 
to supply his room. 


On Friday, the 30th of Zilhajeh, I set out to make a cireuit of Lemghan. Dec. 23. 





THE OCCURRENCES OF 926. 


[reached Khajeh Seyaran, and had a drinking page ae 
i-nou (or new river). 


[alighted at the Khaneh De. 2». 


Ow Saturday, the Ist of Moharrem, 
party upon the Aqua) which had been thrown up by the i u 
Next morning, I mounted, and rode to visit Reg-rewan. 
Balbali,® belonging to Syed Kasim, where we had a party. fel a RN 

Next ‘aionnitigy T mounted, and continued my tour, I took a maajuns 


i had taken wine oyer-night, in the morning we 
ila aan Lanier cnet we proceeded on to Dernameh,' where 


i . About noon: : he 
SS etal had a sinking party. Before break of day; ee had a mone draught. 
ith hi a 4 
Hak- dd, he chief of Dernimeh, srnias oa ae his ae sesen ee 
~ On Thursday, we mounted, and rode a pe ane sa RE one 


On Friday, we hunted the hill which li 
: : i hall. 
arden. ® Moving band - 3 au! Nightingale-ha 
So eee title valley that joins that of Nirow from the north 


. 


A.D. 1519. 


Dee, 31. 





January 3. 


Jamary 6. 


January 7. 


1 


January 8. 


January 1). 
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killed many deer. From the time my finger was hurt I had never drawn an arrow. 
This day I shot an arrow right on the shoulder-bone of a stag. The arrow entered half 
way up to the feather. At afternoon prayers, I left the chase, and proceeded on to 
Nijrow. . 

Next morning, the tribute of the inhabitants was fixed at sixty mishkals! of gold. 

On Monday, I set out again on my tour in Lemghin. I had intended to have 
carried Himéaiin along with me on this journey, but he preferred staying, and I took 
leave of him at the Pass of Kéra; after which I went on, and halted at Bedray. The 
fishermen take great quantities of fish in the river of Baran. At afternoon prayers, 
T embarked on a raft, and had a drinking party. After evening prayers, I landed 
from the raft, and again sat down to wine in the public tents.? Haidar Alemday had 
been sent by me to the Kafers. He met me below the Pass of Badij, accompanied by 
some of their chiefs, who brought with them a few skins of wine. While coming down 
the Pass, he saw prodigious numbers of Chiktirs." 

Next morning, [ went on board of a raft, and eat a maajin. Landing below Lalan, 
I returned to the camp. 

Marching again on Friday, I halted at Dimeneh below Mendraur. At night, we 
had a drinking party. 

On Saturday, I embarked in a raft, and passing the strait of Derouta,* landed higher 
up than Jehin-niimai. We went to the Bagh-e-Vafa, which is opposite to Adinapir. 
Kiam Urdtishah, the Hakim of Nangenhar, met us as we landed from the raft, and 
paid me his respects. Lenger Khan Nifzi, who had long been in Nilab, waited on me 
on the road, and offered me his duty. We alighted at the Bagh-e-Vafa. Its oranges 
were well advanced in their yellow hue, and the verdure of the green plants was beau- 
tiful. We staid five or six days in the Bagh-e-Vafa. As I intended, when forty years 
old, to abstain from wine,° and as now I wanted somewhat less than one year of being 
forty, I drank wine most copiously. 

On Sunday the 16th, I took an early draught, and when sobered, as I was taking a 
maajin, Malla Yarek played an air which he had composed in the Penjgih time, to the 
Mekhemmis measure. The air was beautiful. For some time I had not much attended 
to such matters. I took a faney that I too should compose something, and was induced 
by this incident to compose an air in the Chargah measure, as will be mentioned in its 
proper place. 

On Wednesday, while taking an early glass, I said in sport that every person who 
sang a Tajik air should receive a goblet of wine. In consequence of this, many per- 
sons drank their goblet of wine. About nine in the morning, some persons who were 
sitting in our party under a Tal tree, proposed that every one who sang a Tarki song 
should haye a goblet of wine, and numbers sang their song, and claimed and received 
their goblet of wine. When the sun mounted high, we went under the orange trees, 
and drank our wine on the banks of the canal. 


' This seems an easy tribute. It is only about 400 rupees, or L.40. ® Khaneh-sefid. 


* A bird of the partridge kind. 4 Derouta is west of Jelalabad, up the river. 
Baber unfortunately did not adhere to this resolution. 


6 
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Next morning I left Dateh, embarked on the raft, and passing Jai Shahi, reached January 12 
Ater. At Ater we mounted on horseback, and rode through the valley of Nat, il : 
we had reached and passed the village of Susan. We halted at Amleh, ei 
Khwajeh Kilan had regulated everything at Bajour, and brought the 3 
the best order. As he was a prudent and able counsellor, I sent for him that he might ee ; 
be along with me, and I gave Shah Mir Hussain the charge of Bajour, On Saturday Tastary ll 
the 22d, I gave Shah Mir Hussain his audience of leave. This day, likewise, I hada — 
drinking party at Amleh, sy 
Next morning it rained heavily. I went from Kuner to Kileh-Keram, where Ma- Janu: 
lek K(ili had a house, and halted at his second son’s house, which was situated over- 
looking an orange plantation. As the rain prevented our going out’among the orange- — 
trees, we had our wine in the house. The rain poured down in torrents. I knew a 
charm, and taught it to Mallah Ali Jan. He wrote it on four seraps of paper, and hung 
it up to the four points of the compass; the rain ceased that moment, and the sky im- 
mediately began to clear up. 


The following morning I went on board of one raft, and some young men embark- January 16 — 


ed in another. In Sewéd, Bajour, and the neighbouring countries, they make a pe- 
culiar kind of buzeh (or beer). There is a substance which they call kim, com 0 a 
of the tops of certain herbs, and of various drugs. They make it round like a loaf, an a id 
then dry and lay it up. This Aim is the essence from which the buzeh (or beer) is 
made. Many of the potions composed of it are wonderfully exhilarating, but they are 
terribly bitter and ill-tasted. I had thoughts of taking this buzeh, but, from its ex- 
treme bitterness, was unable to swallow it: L then took alittle maajin. I desired Asas, 
Hassan Ikerek, and Masti, who were in the other raft, to drink some of the potion, 
which they did, and became intoxicated. Hassan Ikerek immediately began to play a 
number of unpleasant freaks. Asas, also, became perfectly drunk ; and tte, 
many disagreeable pranks as to make us quite uncomfortable ; insomuch, that bs 
thoughts of turning them out of the raft, ee oe sp the opposite bs leo 
i ut were prevailed upon by urgent entreaties to des - i SEF 

a sie neta tint I Tad peated Bajour on Shah: Mir Hassain, Aas dons 
Khwajeh Kilan, Having a high opinion of Khwajeh Kildn as a Pipe 7 ie 
sellor, I did not wish to prolong his residence in Bajour; I was of opinion, too, ? 


the management of Bajour was now become easier. I met Shah Mir Hassain, as he was 


j i K sent for him, and had some 
on his way to Bajour, at the passage over the river of Kuner, a i Se 


i i f my own ¢ 

i ith him; after which I gave him one of my A 

ee wid te eis opposite to Nargil, an old man came and neato a Poh 

ea’ Je jn the raft each gave him something, a robe, a turban, or - sas) ae ae 4 
is old man received articles toa considerable amount. About mid-way the ra 


on some bad ground. We were much afraid; but though the raft did not 
Muhammed, who guided 





it, was pitched into the water. We passed that night near 
piv 


1 Qér seems to be the armour used by horsemen, 


. oN 








A.D). 1819. 
January 17. 


January 18. 


January 19. 


January 20. 


January 21. 


January 22. 


January 23, 


January 24, 
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Ater. On Tuesday we came to Mendraur.! Kitlak Kedem, and his father Doulet 
Kedem, prepared for us an entertainment. Although the place had nothing beautiful 
to recommend it, yet, to please them, I drank a few glasses of wine, and returned to 
the camp about afternoon prayers. 

On Wednesday we went and visited the fountain of Gidger? Gidger is a district 
dependent on the Timan of Mendraur. In this district alone, of all the Lemghanit, 
are there any dates. The village stands higher up than the Damenkoh (skirts of the 
hills) ; its date groves lie to the east of it. It is situated on the edge of the date groves, 
in an open space. Six or seven cubits below the fountain, they have built a barricado 
of stones, for retaining the water for the purpose of bathing. The water is made to 
run over this bason in such a way as to fall on the heads of those who bathe below. 
The water of this fountain is extremely soft; if any one bathes in it in winter, his 
limbs at first feel excessively cold, but afterwards, however long he stay in, his sensa- 
tions become altogether agreeable. 

On Thursday, Shir Khaini Turkoléni made us alight at his house, and entertained 
us. About noon-day prayers we mounted again, and setting out, reached the fishing- 
houses, or pools, which have been built for taking fish. These fishing-houses have 
already been described. 

On Friday we halted near a village under the charge of Mir Miran. About evening 
prayers we had a party. 

On Saturday we hunted the hill which lies between Alisheng and Alingar. On one 
side the men of Alisheng, and on the other the people of Alingar, made a ring, and 
drove in the deer from the hill; numbers of deer were killed. On leaving the chase 
we halted at Aling&r, in the Bagh-e-Milkan, and had a party. The half of one of my 
front teeth had been broken off, and the other half left; this day, while I was eating, 
the half that had been left also came out. 

Next morning I mounted, and went and threw a net* for fish. It was noon before 
I went to a garden at Alisheng, where we drank wine. 

Next morning Khamzeh Khan, the Malek of Alisheng, having been guilty of many 
crimes, and spilt innocent blood in murder, I delivered him up to the avengers‘ of 
blood, by whom he was put to death in retaliation. 

On Tuesday, having read a section of the Koran, 1 returned for Kabul, by way of 
Yan-biilagh. About afternoon prayers we passed the river at Alghata.’ At evening 
prayers we came to Karanghu, where, having fed our horses and taken a hasty dinner, 
we remounted the instant our horses had finished their harley. 


1 In this excursion, Baber seems to have gone north-east till he got into Kuner, then to haye floated 
down the river to the junction, and either tracked or rode up to Mendraur. 

® Kendger, in the Persian copy. 

3 The Tura is a fishing-net. 

4 This right of private revenge, which forms a part of the law of most mde nations, exists in a miti- 
gated form under the Muhammedan law. The criminal is condemned by the judge, but is delivered up 
It the relations of the person murdered, to be ransomed or put to death as they think fit. 

® The Persian has Alaa-nir, perhaps Ulugh-nir. ~y, 
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SUPPLEMENT, 


CONTAINING 


AN ABRIDGED VIEW OF BABER’S TRANSACTIONS, 


PROM A, H. 926 TO Ay H. 932." 





Avorn hiatus here occurs in all the Manuscripts, and extends: for a space of nearly acetals 

six years, from the beginning of Sefer A. H. 926, to the beginning of Sefer AH, 932; bipilny 

from the end of what is generally called Baber’s second expedition into India, to the be- Inco India 

ginning of his fifth and final invasion of that country. The materials for aces 

this blank are not so copious as might have been expected. Abulfazl, who a in = 

dustin, in the reign, and at the court of Baber’s grandson, whose a —— i 

from whom we might therefore +e was penne 3 ee ote 

Baber’s different invasions of India, treats the n 1¢ am 

Kotte then Dn a it ree TH 

and returned to Kabul by Choutiali and Ab-istadel, as BY 38 a oa 
heghanserfi, or Kéishkar river, in 913, in his account is the secon 5 proba qense 

a had, at one period of this expedition, formed the intention of Lipari an itis uae 

dustén, an intention which he did not accomplish; and rh —_ eee Ne 

925, is the third: Of the fourth, he acknowledges that he ha —_ nie emer e a 

hsount ; an acknowledgment which, at the same time that its oy we oe 

tradition, seems also to prove that Abulfazl, who onother Te er inten te 
¢ Baber, had them in exactly the same imperfect state inwhiol 7 ree 

rs our ines ; and the recapitulation of previous events sn ise ee 

contain, in the beginning of the account of ve transactions © oe mre 

jira, seems to confirm the same supposition ; 


since, had an accoum 
i j it would haye rendered 
i i by way of journal, it wo 
i f the six preceding years been given t rn 
a a ibaa by which the history of that year is prefaced, altoge eces- 
1 From the end of January 1520, to the middle of November 


1895. ‘This interval, in ee cme 
istingui the progress of the ‘Reformation under Luther ; the taking be cage een i 
Sol rile t; and by the battle of Pavia. In America, Cortez cond 
Soliman the Magnificent 5 ‘ 


2 See Akbernameh, yol. I. MS. 
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sary. It is plain, however, that Baber regarded his expedition into Bhira, or Behreh, 
in A. H. 925, not as his third, but as his first expedition into Hindustan; so that the 
ignorance of Abulfazl was greater than he himself supposed. 
The expedition against the Yasefzais and refractory Afghans, which is described by 

Baber in the end of the year 925, and from which he was recalled by the eyents in 
Badakhshan, is regarded by Ferishta as his second’ expedition into Hindustan ; but 
Baber himself does not intimate that he had any intention at that time of crossing the 
Indus. It appears, however, that Peshiwer, or Bekram, as well as a great part of the 
country west of the Indus, were anciently regarded as belonging to India; whence the 
inaccuracy apparent on this subject among the writers of Hindustan, may perhaps in 
part proceed. Indeed, Baber himself informs us, that Kandahar was formerly regard- 
ed as the boundary between Hindustan and Khorasin. Iam not, however, convinced 
that Baber reckoned this as one of his invasions of Hindustan. 

His third Baber’s third expedition against Hindustan appears to have been made A. H. 926. 

expedition. Tn his way through Bhira he inflicted punishment on those who had fi ly joi 

A.D. 1520. ) -} I e who had formerly joined 
him, but who had afterwards been seduced to reyolt and to expel his officers. He 
droye from the country some Afghans, while he put to death and made prisoners a 
number of others, to the great relief of the peasantry and labouring classes, whom they 
had oppressed. He advanced to Sialkot, the inhabitants of which submitted and saved 
their possessions ; but the inhabitants of Syedpair, who resisted, were put to the sword, 
their wives and children carried into eaptivity, and all their property plundered. Ba- 
ber at this time received information that his territories had been invaded on the side 
of Kandahar by Shah Beg, which obliged him to interrupt his expedition, and to 
return to the defence of his dominions. He soon drove Shah Beg from the field, and 
shut him up in his capital, which he kept in a state of partial blockade for nearly three 
years. For the reduction of Kandahar, which was a place of great strength, he ap- 
pears to have trusted more to the effects of his annual? invasions in wasting and ruin- 
ing the surrounding country, than to the operations of an active siege. 





Hi wives The events which had oceurred, proved to him the necessity of leaving his own ter- 
adakh: agit é 

ban tp ritories quiet and protected, before he ventured upon foreign conquests. In the course 
A ay of the year 927 of the Hejira, having received information of the death of Khan Mirza* 


in Badakhshan, he bestowed that country on Hfimaitin Mirza, his eldest son. The same 
year he again entered the territories of Shah Beg, and reduced him to great distress. 


A.D. 16R2. The following year, 928, seems to have been marked by the final reduction of Kan- 
eduction 4 : A aoe 
ofKanda. Gahar. Shah Beg had retired towards Shal,4 Dour, and Siwist&n, and in the end con- 


har. 


: 1 Khafi Khan describes Baber as having, in his second expedition, advanced towards Sirhind, Mul- 
tain, and Lahore 5 but as he, in common with all other authors, fixes Baber’s third invasion in A.H. 926, 
this eet ‘aeneae of other objections, is incompatible with the chronology of the Memoirs. 

® See Ferishta’s General History of Hindustan, translated by Dow, vol. II. p. 194, and the Tarikhe 
Khafi Khan, vole. MS. b dang’ Phen Te Ale 

§ The period of Khan Mirza's death is very uncertain. Abulfazl says it occurred A. H. 917. Khati 
Khan seems to fix it in 915. Ferishta mentions it as occurring about 926, It must have happened either 
in that or the succeeding year. 


“ This is not Zemin-Dawer, west of the Helmend, but Dour, a district lying in the Sulimani hills, 
westof Banu,-and south of Khost. ‘ 
, 
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quered the kingdom of Sind.’ Baber pursuing his successes, occupied the country of 
Germsir along the Helmend, which had been part of the dominions of Shah Beg. The 
year 929 he occupied in various expeditions within his own territories, in checking A.D. 1528. _ 
the refractory Afghans, and in introducing some degree of order and arrangement into 
the affairs of his government. nth 
The inyasion of Hindustin had long been the favourite object of Baber’s ambition. State of 
The Uzbeks had established themselves in too great foree in Maweralnaher to leave ‘Hindustan, 
him any hopes of expelling them. Khorasan had been occupied by the Sefvi dynasty 
of Persian kings, who were now in the height of their power and glory; while the 
provinces of Hindustan, which in all ages have been an easy prey to the rapacity of © 
every invader, afforded the prospect of a rich and a splendid conquest. The moment — 
was every way favourable to such an attempt. The empire of Delhi was not then 
what it afterwards became under Akber or Aurengzeb, nor even what it had been 
under Muhammed Ghori or Alaudin Khilji, For some time past, it had been in the tore 
hands of Afghan inyaders. The reign of Ibrahim had been an unvaried scene of con- 
fusion and revolts. His haughty and cruel temper, joined to the impolitic arrogance 
with which he had treated the Afghan nobles, who considered themselves as having : 
raised his family to the throne, and as being still placed not very far below it, had 
completely alienated their affections. Many of his discontented nobles had'retired be- 
yond the Ganges, and the whole eastern provinces, from Bedaun to Behar, were in the 
hands of rebels, who occupied Behar itself. So extensive had the defection become, — 
that his dominions did not extend much beyond Delhi, Agra, the Doab, Biana, and 
Chanderi. Bengal had still its own sovereign, as well as Malwa and Guzerat. rere 
put Princes, from Mewat to Udiptir, had joined in a confederacy, of ees me i 
the Prince of Udiptir, was at the head. The Penjab was held by Doulet ie ve ani : 
his sons Ghazi Khan, and Dilawer Khan, who, Afghans themselves, er a — a 
the fate of the Afghin nobles in other parts of a veins _ ane nee: ier ‘ 
wer of the emperor; persuade J r tonne Ve 
pes Bn aR toa ce whose violent and unrelenting eee ser 
new terrors to the harsh maxims of his government, had ee “ ome a 
him. Guided by their fears, they sent envoys to offer their — wunee oo, a 
to beseech him to march to their succour. No a aeerare co retemarerpae oie, 
unison with his wishes. He made instant preparations for the exp a nae 
Hindustan for the fourth time. 
He marched by the country of 
Khan Lodi, Mobirek Khan Lodi, 





f the Gakers, whom he reduced to obedience. Behar a 30, 


and some other Afghan Amirs, who were still in the Fh ex- 


i ig lected a large pedition = 
‘ . ho disliked the arrival of a foreign enemy; ¢o) d a large ‘ 
wad oF > He emt hattle as he approached Lahore, the pari of bas ? 
vicar Tw Aes were defeated, and the conquerors, ee me th peg he 

; iad at the obstinacy of the resistance, plundered and ‘ois depen ao 3 
atthe He next advanced to Debalpar, the garrison'o w ling h 3 
place was stormed, and a general massacre ensued. # : 3 
22d Sk A. D. 1522 
1 Shah Beg is said to have died 29d Shaban, 928—17th July, A.D.1 


Joined by 
Doulet 
Khan and 
his sons, 


Revolt of 
Doulet 
Khan. 





Returns to 
Kabul. 


Doulet 
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eddin. 


A. H..931. 
A.D. 1525. 


Disperses 
an army 
sent against 
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At Debalpir he was joined by Doulet Khan, and his sons Ghazi Khan, and Dilawer 
Khan, who, after their revolt, had been compelled to seek refuge among the Baluches. 
They informed him that Ismael Jilwani was lying on the side of a rising ground near 
Sitara, with a large body of troops, intending to harass him in his adyance, and that it 
would be expedient to send a detachment to disperse them. Baber was making pre- 
parations for acting in conformity with this advice, when he was secretly informed by 
Dilawer Khan that it was given witha treacherous intention, Doulet Khan being very 
desirous of dividing Baber’s army in order to serve his own purposes, Baber was soon 
after convinced, or pretended to. be convinced, from concurring circumstances, of the 
truth of this information, and threw Doulet Khan and Ghazi Khan into prison. He 
was soon, however, prevailed on to release them, and gave them in Jagir! the town of 
Sulténpfir, which the father had built, with its dependencies. They were afterwards 
permitted to repair to it, where they employed their time in preparing everything for 
a revolt, and soon after fled, but took shelter in the hill-country to the east of the 
Penjab. Baber, on receiving the news of this event, sent for DilAwer Khan, gave him 
possession of their estates, and loaded him with favours. This revolt of a man of such 
influence in the Penjab as Doulet Khan, with other adverse circumstances, made it 
inexpedient for him to advance to Delhi, so that he fell back on Lahore, after he had 
crossed the Satlej and proceeded as far as Sirhend. He soon after found it necessary 
to return to Kabul. He had now, however, gained a permanent footing beyond the 
Indus, and parcelled out the different districts among his most trusty officers, or such 
great men of the country as it was necessary to conciliate. In the course of this in- 
vasion he had been joined by Sultan Alaeddin, a brother of the Emperor Ibrahim, On 
him Baber bestowed Debalpfir, and probably flattered him with hopes of the succes- 
sion to the empire of Hindustim. He now left with him Baba Kishkeh, one of his 
favourite officers, to watch him, and retain him in his duty. He appointed Mir 
Abdalaziz to the charge of Lahore, Khosrou Gokultash to Sialkot, and Muhammed Ali 
Tajik to Kilantir? 

Searcely had Baber recrossed the Indus, when Doulet Khan and Ghazi Khan issued 
from their retreat in the hills, resumed possession of Siltanpfir, by vigorous exer- 
tions, succeeded in making Dilawer Khan prisoner, and detained him in close custody. 
Their army rapidly increased, and they advanced to Debalpir, where they defeated 
Sultan Alaeddin, who escaped and fled to Kabul... Baba Kishkeh repaired to Lahore, 
which was the head-quarters of the Tarki army. Doulet Khan, encouraged by his 
first successes, sent five thousand Afghans against Sialkot, in hopes of reducing the 
place; but Mir Abdalaziz having marched from Lahore, with a detachment of Baber’s 
troops, encountered the Afghans, and completely defeated them. 

Sultan Ibrahim had now leisure to collect an army, which he. sent against Doulet 
Khan, for the purpose of reducing him to obedience; but so successful were the in- 
trigues of Doulet Khan in the imperial camp, that he contrived to gain over the gene- 
ral, and the army was completely broken up. - 





1 A Jagir is a grant of lands to be held immediately of the sovereign, often with extensive privileges: 
2 See Ferishta and Khafi Khan. 
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The crafty old politician soon after learned that Sultan Aléeddin had been fayour- Baber 
ably received at Kabul by Baber, who being himself obliged to mareh to the relief of ae 
Balkh, which was besieged by the Uzbeks, had sent Alfeddin into Hindustan, with 
orders to his generals there to accompany him in his march against Delhi, for the 
purpose of placing him on the throne of the empire. Doulet Khan instantly wrote to 
Sultan Aldeddin, whose talents appear to have been but slender, congratulating him 
on the success of his negotiations, and assuring him that he was the very person whom 
Doulet Khan was most anxious to see placed on the throne. These assurances were 
accompanied by a deed of allegiance, under the seal of his Kazis and Chiefs. Sultan 
Alaeddin, on reaching Lahore, informed Baber’s generals that they were ordered to 
accompany him to Delhi, and that Ghazi Khan, Doulet Khan’s son, was to join them 
with his army, and to assist them in the expedition. To this Baber’s Begs objected. 
They declared that they had no confidence in Ghazi Khan or his father, with whom 
both Aldeddin and themselves had recently been in a state of war; and that he 
must give hostages before they could place any confidence in him. Their remon- 
strances, however, were unayailing. Alaeddin made a treaty with Doulet Khan, 
ceding to him all the Penjab; while it was agreed that Alfeddin should have Delhi, 
Agra, and the other dominions of the empire in that quarter; and that Haji Khan, 
a son of Doulet Khan, should march with a large body of troops in his army. Dila- 

q d from his rigid confinement, joined Alfeddin. 
wer Khan, who had but recently escape ae gi : Ae 
Ferishta says, that Baber’s officers who remained in the Penjab, bargain eir 
master should have all the country north-west of the Indus, a peti Dee 
tioned by Baber himself, whose narrative never alludes to ihe lenny o! ny i 

5 ars at first to have marched against Ibréhim. He probably ima- 

whose name | he appears at fir a panties et 1 
gined that Aldeddin’s breach of faith, and subsequent treaty with Do | 

ncelled all their engagements. 
vv alaeddin’s army, in jts advance, was joined by many ates wpe a 
time it reached Delhi, could muster forty thousand Biss ‘ jest * prey 7 
defeat of AlAeddin, and the events that followed, are de’ 1 i ani | cn ‘ 
Memoirs, as he was not jnformed of them till he was considerably 


invasion of Hindustan, with which his narrative recommences- 


Khafi Khan, and 
1 Compare Baber’s Memoirs, anno 982, the Akbernimeh of ‘Abulfazl, the ‘Tarikhe 


Ferishta. 
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MEMOIRS OF BABER. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 932. 


On Friday, the Ist of Sefer, in the year 932, when the sun was in Sagittarius, I 
set out on my march to invade Hindustan. Having crossed the hill of Yek-lengeh, 
we halted in a valley which lies west of the river of Deh Yaktb. At this place Abdal 
Malik Korchi, who, seven or eight months before, had gone on an embassy to Sultan 
Said Khan,’ returned to me, accompanied by Yangi Beg, a foster brother of the Khan. 
He brought me privately letters from the Khanims,’ as well as the Khan, with presents 
and prayers for my well-being. I halted here two days for the purpose of collecting 
my army; after which we marched, and, one night intervening, halted at Badam- 
Cheshmeh. At this station I took a maajtin. 

On Wednesday, when were coming to our ground at Barik-ab, the brothers of Nar 
Beg, who had remained behind in Hindustin, arrived, bringing to the amount of 
twenty thousand shahrokhis,* in gold, in ashrefis and tenkis, which Khwajeh Hus- 
sain, Diwan of Lahore, had sent by them. The greater part of this sum I dispatched 
through Mulla Ahmed, one of the chief men of Balkh, to serve my interests in that 
quarter. 

On Friday the 8th, on halting at Gendemek, I had rather a severe defluxion, but, 
by the mercy of God, it passed off without any bad effects. 

On Saturday, I halted at the Bagh-e-Vafa. Here I was forced to wait some days for 
Himéaifin’ and the army that was with him. In these Memoirs, I have already re- 
peatedly described the limits and extent of the Bagh-e-Vafa, its beauty, and elegance. 
The garden was in great glory. No one can view it without acknowledging what a 


! A kotal, or hill, on the way to Bat-khak. 2 The chief of Kashghar. 

3 These were probably Khub-nigar-Khanum, his aunt, who was the mother of the wife of Sultan Said 
Khan, Sultan Nigar-Khanum, another of his aunts, and her daughter, who had married Rashid Sultan, 
Sultan Said’s son. 

* About 1.1000 sterling. Nothing can afford a stronger proof of the scarcity of specie in Kabul than 
this appropriation of so small a sum. The Tenki, or Tengi, is a small silver coin of the value of about 
fivepence. The name of Ashrefi is applied to the gold mohur, which is worth about a guinea and a halt. 
It is applied, however, to gold coins of various magnitude and value. 

5 Hiimaidn was now in his eighteenth year. 
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charming place it is. During the few days that we staid there, we drank a great 
quantity of wine at every sitting, and took regularly our morning cup. When I had 
no drinking parties,! I had maajiin parties.? In consequence of Hfimaitn’s delay beyond 
the appointed time, I wrote him sharp letters, taking him severely to task, and giving 
him many hard names. 

On Sunday, the 17th of Sefer, I had taken my morning draught, when Haméaitin Dec. 3. ‘ 
arrived. I spoke to him with considerable severity on account of his long delay. ee 
Khwéjeh Kilan too arrived this day from Ghazni. That same evening, being the eve 
of Monday, we marched, and halted at a new garden, which T had laid out between 
Sultan-pir and KhwAjeh-Rustam. 

On Wednesday, we marched thence, when I embarked on a raft, on which I pro- Dee. 6. 
ceeded down the river, drinking all the way till we reached Kosh-Giimbez, where I 
landed and joined the camp. 

Next morning, after putting the troops in motion, I again embarked on a raft, and Dee. 7. 
took a maajin. We had always been accustomed to halt at Kerik Arik. On coming over 
against Kerik Arik, though we looked out in every direction, not a trace of the camp, 
nor of our horses, was visible. It came into my head, that, as Germ-Cheshmeh was 
near at hand, and was a shady, sheltered spot, the army had probably halted there. 

I therefore went on to that place. On coming near Germ-Cheshmeh, the day was far 
spent. Without stopping there, I went on all next night and day, having only made Dec. 5. 
them bring the raft to an anchor, while I took a sleep. About the time of bars os 

ing prayers, we landed at Yedeh-bir, and at sunrise the troops a #2 : pie’ 
appearance coming in. They had been for two days encamped in . @ oT sie wing 
rik-Arik, though we had not observed them. There happened to in e i seh 

many men who wrote verses; such as Sheikh Abul-wajid, Sheikh Zin, Mil Hi a 
Terdi Beg Khaksir, and several others. During the party, the following verse 0 
Muhammed Salikh was repeated, — 


i i stress of every blandishment 
ign.—What can one do to regulate his thoughts, with a mist 
bier aa yo are, how is it possible for our thoughts to wander to another ? 


It was agreed that every one should make an extempore couplet to the same rhyme 


and measure. Every one accordingly repeated his verse. As we ce eho very mie 
at Malla Ali Jan’s expense, I repeated the following extempore sa' ‘eTSCS, 

do with a drunken sot like you? 
bite i patie with one foolish as a she-ass 28 


i jest, if I had 
Before this, whatever had come into my head, cio an are ee he 
turned it into verse for amusement, how pad or co! soap ef 


Thad always committed it to writing. On the present 


ine at forty; as he had once vowed. 4 
a Baber onstetamaee ll pet ,e a enainaitl ¥ which produces intoxication. 


; a ve 
2 The maajiin, it will be recollected, art the rhyme, measure, and play of words, dnt ea gi : 
‘larity to the former, which is totally wanting 1m the translation. 
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EVENTS OF THE YEAR 932. 


On Friday, the Ist of Sefer, in the year 932, when the sun was in Sagittarius, I 
set out on my march to invade Hindustén. Having crossed the hill of Yek-lengeh,' 


invasion of we halted in a valley which lies west of the river of Deh Yaktb. At this place Abdal 


Malik Korchi, who, seven or eight months before, had gone on an embassy to Sultan 
Said Khan,” returned to me, accompanied by Yangi Beg, a foster brother of the Khan. 
He brought me privately letters from the Khanims,’ as well as the Khan, with presents 
and prayers for my well-being. I halted here two days for the purpose of collecting 
my army; after which we marched, and, one night intervening, halted at Bad&m- 
Cheshmeh. At this station I took a maajiin. 

On Wednesday, when were coming to our ground at Barik-Ab, the brothers of Nar 
Beg, who had remained behind in Hindustan, arrived, bringing to the amount of 
twenty thousand shahrokhis,* in gold, in ashrefis and tenkis, which KhwAjeh Hus- 
sain, Diwan of Lahore, had sent by them. The greater part of this sum I dispatched 
through Mulla Ahmed, one of the chief men of Balkh, to serve my interests in that 
quarter. 

On Friday the 8th, on halting at Gendemek, I had rather a severe defluxion, but, 
by the mercy of God, it passed off without any bad effects. 

On Saturday, I halted at the Bagh-e-Vafa. Here I was foreed to wait some days for 
HiimAifin® and the army that was with him. In these Memoirs, I have already re- 
peatedly described the limits and extent of the Bagh-e-Vafa, its beauty, and elegance. 
The garden was in great glory. No one can view it without acknowledging what a 


‘ A kotal, or hill, on the way to Bfit-khak. 2 The chief of Kashghar. 

3 These were probably Khub-nigar-Khanum, his aunt, who was the mother of the wife of Sultan Said 
Khan, Sultan Nigar-Khanum, another of his aunts, and her daughter, who had married Rashid Sultan, 
Sultan Said’s son. 

* About 1.1000 sterling. Nothing can afford a stronger proof of the scarcity of specie in Kabul than 
this appropriation of so small a sum. The Tenki, or Tengi, is a small silver coin of the value of about 
fivepence. ‘Che name of Ashrefi is applied to the gold mohur, which is worth about a guinea and a half: 
It is applied, however, to gold coins of various magnitude and value. 

* Hamaitin was now in his eighteenth year. 
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charming place it is. During the few days that we staid there, we drank a great 
quantity of wine at every sitting, and took regularly our morning cup. When I had 
no drinking parties,! I had maajtin parties.? In consequence of Himaifin’s delay beyond 
the appointed time, I wrote him sharp letters, taking him severely to task, and giving 
him many hard names. vith ‘ 

On Sunday, the 17th of Sefer, I had taken my morning draught, when Himaitin Dec 3. 
arrived, I spoke to him with considerable severity on account of his long delay. Far re 
Khwajeh Kilan too arrived this day from Ghazni. That same evening, being the eve ane 
of Monday, we marched, and halted at a new garden, which I had laid out between 
Sultan-pir and KhwAjeh-Rustam. 

On Wednesday, we marched thence, when I embarked on a raft, on which I pro- Dee. 6. 
ceeded down the river, drinking all the way till we reached Kosh-Gfimbez, where 1 
landed and joined the camp. 

Next morning, after putting the troops in motion, I again embarked on a raft, and Dec. 7. 
took a maajiin. We had always been accustomed to halt at Kerik Arik. On coming over 
against Kerik Arik, though we looked out in every direction, not a trace of the camp, 
nor of our horses, was visible. It came into my head, that, as Germ-Cheshmeh was 
near at hand, and was a shady, sheltered spot, the army had probably halted there, ies 
I therefore went on to that place. On coming near Germ-Cheshmeh, the d y was far tern 
spent. Without stopping there, I went on all next night and day, having only made Dec. 8. 
them bring the raft to an anchor, while I took asleep. About the time of early morn- 
ing prayers, we landed at Yedeh-bir, and at sunrise the troops began to wate 
appearance coming in. They had been for two days encamped in the territory of Ke- 
rik-Arik, though we had not observed them. There happened to be in the ne 
many men who wrote verses, such as Sheikh Abul-wajid, Sheikh Zin, Milla Ali a! 
Terdi Beg Khaksir, and several others. During the party, the following hee ol 
Muhammed Salikh was repeated,— . 7 z Y/ - 
Persian.—What can one do to regulate his thoughts, with a mistress possessed of every Dlandishment? 


Where you are, how is it possible for our thoughts to wander to another? = 


z 
7 


It was agreed that every one should make an extempore couplet nf ie pitts 
and measure. Every one accordingly repeated his verse. As we rah very mar? 
at Milla Ali Jan’s expense, I repeated the following extempore sa\ or 


i i ? 
What can one do with a drunken sot like you 
What can be done with one foolish as she-ass ?$ 


‘ j if I had 
Before this, whatever had come into my head good or beds inspartor J, fe 
turned itinto verse for amusement, how bad or contemptib! : cme aide id sotytied 
T had always committed it to writing. On the presen! ane : 3 ae 


i V ine at forty, ashe had once voweds 
1 Baber unfortunately did not give Sd a Sake ae Sovalt 


2 The maajtin, it will be recollected, daca mae, measure, and play of words, in the orig al, give 

eh ie rer dae ves that a is totally wanting in the translation. ‘They are & 
ftiees a great similarity. to. 3 

kind of parody of them. 
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these lines, my mind led me to reflections, and my heart was struck with regret, that 
a tongue which could repeat the sublimest productions, should bestow any trouble on 
such unworthy verses; that it was melancholy that a heart, elevated to nobler concep- 
tions, should submit to oceupy itself with these meaner and despicable fancies. From 
that time forward, I religiously abstained from satirical or vituperative poetry. At the 
time of repeating this couplet, I had not formed my*resolution, nor considered how 
objectionable the practice was. 

A day or two after, when we halted at Bekraém,! I had a defluxion and fever; the 
defluxion was attended with a cough, and every time that I coughed I brought up blood. 
I knew whence this indisposition proceeded, and what conduct had brought on this 
chastisement. ‘ 


(Arabic.)—Then every one who fails and breaks his promise, that promise ayenges its breach on his 
life ; and he who adheres to his promises to God, God bestows on him boundless blessings. 


(Turki verse.)\—What can I do with you, O my tongue ? 
On your account I am covered with blood within: ~ 
How long, in this strain of satire, will you delight to compose verses, 
One of which is impure, and another lying ? 
If you say, Let me not suffer from this crime,— 
Then turn your reins, and shun the field. 


(Arabic.)—O my Creator, I have tyrannized oyer my soul; and, if Thou art not bountiful unto me, 
ofa truth I shall be of the number of the accursed. 


I now once more composed myself to penitence and self-control; I resolved to ab- 
stain from this kind of idle thoughts, and from such unsuitable amusements, and to 
break my pen, Such chastenings from the throne of the Almighty, on rebellious ser- 
yants, are mighty graces; and every servant who feels and benefits from such chastise- 
ments, has cause to regard them as overflowing mercies, 

Marching thence, I halted at Ali Mesjid. On account of the smallness of the en- 
camping ground at this place, I was always accustomed to take up my quarters on an 
adjoining eminence; the troops all took their ground in the valley. As the hillock 
on which I pitched my tents commanded the neighbouring grounds, the blaze from 
the fires of the people in the camp below was wonderfully brilliant and beautiful. It 
was certainly owing to this circumstance that every time that I halted in this ground 
I drank wine. 

I took a maajfin before sunrise, and we continued our march. That day I fasted. 
We continued our march till we came near BekrAm, and then halted. Next morning 
we continued halting in the same station, and I went out to hunt the rhinoceros. We 
erossed the Sidh-Ab,? in front of Bekrim, and formed our ring lower down the river. 
When we had gone a short way, a man came after us with notice, that a rhinoceros 
had entered a little wood near Bekram, and that they had surrounded the wood, and 
were waiting for us. We immediately proceeded towards the wood at full gallop, and 
cast aring round it. Instantly, on our raising the shout, the rhinoceros issued out into 
the plajn, and took to flight. Hfimfifin, and those who had come from the same 
quarter, never having seen a rhinoceros before, were greatly amused. They followed 


1 Peshawer. ‘ 2 Black river. 
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it for nearly a kos, shot many arrows at it, and finally brought it down. This rhino- 
ceros did not make a good set at any person, or any horse. They afterwards killed an- 
other rhinoceros, I had often amused myself with conjecturing how an elephant and 
rhinoceros would behave if brought to face each other; on this oceasion the elephan' t= 
keepers brought out the elephants, so that one elephant fell right in with the thino- 
ceros. As soon as the elephant-drivers put their beasts in motion, the rhinoceros would 
not come up, but immediately ran off in another direction. 

This day, when we staid at Bekram, I sent for several Begs and noblemen who were 
about my person, as well as for the paymasters and Diwans, and having nominated six aan 
or seven of them as superintendants, appointed them to attend at the Nilab passage, to 
conduct the embarkation, to take down the name of every man in the army one by one, 
and to inspect them. That same night I had a defluxion and feyer. The defluxion 
ended in a cough; every time that L coughed I spit blood; Iwas considerably alarmed ; 
but, praise be to God ! it went off in two or three days. 

We made two marches from Bekrfim; and after the third, on Thursday the 26th, Deeley 
we encamped on the banks of the river Sind. ; 3 4 

On Saturday, the lst day of the first Rebi, we passed the Sind; and having also Den 
crossed the river of Kech-kot;! halted on its banks. The Begs, paymasters, and Di- Sind. 
wans, who had been placed to superintend the embarkation, brought metho tetinmof cae 
the troops who were on the service. — and small, good and bad, servants and no 

ts, they amounted to twelve thousand persons. 

Tia yar aed was a deficiency of rain in the lower grounds, whereas there had been Broceate by 
a sufficient quantity in the highlands. To secure a proper supply of corn, we pers the hills. 
along the skirts of the hills towards Sialkot? On coming opposite to the country 0 
the Gakers, in the bed of a brook, we found in several places a quantity of aces 
water. These waters were entirely frozen over. Although there was not much of it, 

. ‘ i i In Hindustan such ice is uncommon. 
the ice was in general a span in thickness. men OS 
Womet' with it heres'but daring allthe yoara® thet I have boon'in “tvneWslSty * 


i ence 
. ith any trace of ice or snow. aw 
o other instance mat From the Sind tho sixth brought ux closo/by thehillof Sid, Dee 2» 


at the station of Bakialan, where 








in n : 
Advancing five marches from the Sind, t 
below the hill of Balinat-jogi, on the banks of a river, 


dl. ee her : 
oN sihgaideate we halted in the same encampment, for the purpose emer rt Dec. 2% 
troops to procure grain, That day I drank spirits! Malla a. —_. 
stories. I have seldom seen him so talkative. h 
acinar in his cups, and, when once affected, he continued noisy and pina 


ing till night. ry 
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Marching thence, we halted, after passing the river Behat, below Jilem,! by the 
ford. Wali Kazil, who held the Pergannas of Bimragiri and Akerbidehpiir, and who 
had been ordered to assist in the defence of Sialkot, arrived and waited on me at this 
place. I was displeased, and chided him for not remaining in Siflkot.2 He excused 
himself by informing me, that he had left itin order to repair to his Perganna, and that 
Khosrou Gokultash, on leaving Sidlkot, had given him no intimation of his intention, 
I listened to his excuse, but asked him, ‘ As you did not remain in Sidlkot to defend 
it, why did you not repair to Lahore, and join the rest of the Begs?” He had no good 
answer to make; but as we were near about entering upon action, I overlooked his 
offence. From this encampment I sent forward Syed Tufan and Syed Sachin, giving 


‘each of them a spare horse, with directions to push on with all speed to Lahore, and 


to enjoin our troops in that city not to fight, but to form a junction with me at 
Sialkot or Perseriir. The general report was, that Ghazi Khan had collected an army 
of thirty or forty thousand men ; that Doulet Khan, old as he was, had buckled on two 
swords ; and that they would certainly try the fate of a battle. I recollected the pro- 
verb which says, Ten friends are better than nine. That no advantage might be lost, 
I judged it most advisable, before fighting, to form a junction with the detachment of 
my army that was in Lahore. I therefore sent on messengers with instructions to 
the Amirs, and at the second march reached the banks of the river Chenab,® where I 
encamped. I rode on towards Behlalpair, which is an imperial domain, and surveyed 
it on every side. Its castle stands on the banks of the Chendb, upon an elevated 
ravine. It pleased me extremely, and I formed a plan of transferring the population 
of Sialkot to this place. God willing, as soon as I find leisure, I will complete my 
project. I returned from Behlfilpir to the camp in a boat, and had a party ; some 
drank arak,* some buzeh, and some took maajtin. I landed from the boat about bed- 
time prayers, and we drank a little in my pavilion. I halted one day on the banks of 
the river to rest our horses. 

On Friday, the 14th of the first Rebi, we arrived at Sidlkot. Every time that I have 
entered Hindustan, the Jets* and Gfijets have regularly poured down in prodigious 
numbers, from their hills and wilds, in order to carry off oxen and buffaloes. These 
were the wretches that really inflicted the chief hardships, and were guilty of the se- 
verest oppression on the country. These districts, in former times, had been in a state 
of revolt, and yielded very little revenue that could be come at. On the present occa- 
sion, when I had reduced the whole of the neighbouring districts to subjection, they 
began to repeat their practices. As my poor people were on their way from Siflkot 
to the camp, hungry and naked, indigent and in distress, they were fallen upon by the 


1 Jilem lies on the east bank of the Behat or Jilem river, about 30 miles west from Bember- 

2 Sialkot may be about 50 miles S. E. from Jilem. 3 The Acesines. 

* The name Arak is applied to any spirituous distilled liquor. The bizeh is a liquor like ale, brewed 
from millet or other grain ; it is said to be bitter and ill tasted, and is very heady. 

® The Jets or Jats are the Mahommedan peasantry of the Penjab, the banks of the Indus, Siwistan, 
&c. and must not be confounded with the Jats, a powerful Hindu tribe to the west of the Jumna, about 
Agra, &c. and which occupies a subordinate station in the country of the Rajpits. 
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road with loud shouts and plundered.! I sought out the persons guilty of this outrage, 
discovered them, and ordered two or three of the number to be cut in pieces. 

At this same station a merchant arrived, who brought us the news of the defeat of Receives 
Alim Khan by Sultan Ibrahim. The particulars are as follows. Alim Khan,’ after nema oh he 5 
taking leave of me, had marched forward in spite of the scorching heat of the weather, Alim Khan. 
and had reached Lahore, having, without any consideration for those who accompanied i. 
him, gone two stages every march. At the very moment that Alim Khan took leave, sccounts 
the whole Sultans and Khans of the Uzbeks had advanced and blockaded Balkh; so pa 
that, immediately on his departure for Hindustan, I was obliged to set out for that ee 
city. Alim Khan, on reaching Lahore, insisted with such of my Begs as were in Hin-_ 
dustan, that the Emperor had ordered them to march to his assistance, and that they 
must accordingly accompany him ; that it had been concerted that Ghazi Khan should pile 
likewise join him, and that they were all in'conjunetion to march upon Delhi and Teague with 
Agra. The Begs answered, that, situated as things were, they could not accompany ee 
Ghazi Khan with any kind of confidence; but that, if he sent to court his younger 
brother Haji Khan, with his son, or placed them in Lahore as hostages, their inetrac- 
tions would then leave them at liberty to march along with him; that otherwise they 
could not; that it was only the other day that Alim Khan had fae 
by Ghazi Khan, so that no mutual confidence was to be looked for renee racn, 
and that, altogether, it was by flo means advisable for Alim Khan to let Ghazi . 

im i iti tulations of this nature they em: 
ny him in the expedition, Whatever expos' ¢ 
a eicacsiin to dissuade Alim Khan from prosecuting his plan, were all ineffectual. 
ie aut his son Shir Khan to confer with Doulet Khan and Ghazi ae be on co 
ties themselves afterwards met. Dilawer Khan, who had re 2 oh seen 
and who had escaped from custody and come to 0! ly 


tly. ; 
athe susfacss was likewise associated with them. Mahmfid Khan Khan-Jehan, to 


whom the custody of Lahore had been intrusted, was also pressed oy ae ie 
In a word, it was in the end definitively arranged among them, that ne repre 
Ghazi Khan should take under their orders all the Begs who had been : mi seas 
ret should, at the same time, themselves assume the eho ware 

3 «oe «3 while Dilawer Khan and Haji Khan were to accompany’ 
eee tk le of the country about Delhi and Agra and in that neighbourhood: pong 
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ing no § x 
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reputation with their countrymen, would not flee; but that if the attack was made by 
night, the night is dark, and no one seeing another, each chief would shift for himself, 
Resolving, therefore, to attempt a night surprise, they mounted to proceed against the 
enemy, who were six kos! off. Twice did they mount their horses at noon, and eon- 
tinue mounted till the second or third watch of the night, without going either back or 
forward, not being able to come to a resolution, or agree among themselves. Tho third 
time they set out for their surprise; when only one watch of the night remained. Their 


Sultan Tbra. Plan was for the party merely to set fire to the tents and pavilions, and to attempt no- 


him; 


but is de- 
tented. 


thing farther. They accordingly advanced and set fire to the tents during the last 
watch of the night, at the same time shouting the war-ery. Jilal Khan Jighet, and 
several other Amirs, came over, and acknowledged Alim Khan. Sultan Ibrahim, at- 
tended by a body of men, composed of his own tribe and family, did not move from 
the royal pavilion, but continued steady in the same place till morning. By this time, 
the troops who accompanied Alim Khan were dispersed, being busy plundering and 
pillaging. Sultan Ibrahim’s troops perceived that the enemy were not in great force, 
and immediately moved forward from the station which they had kept, though very 
few in number, and having only a single elephant; but no sooner had the elephant 
come up, than Alim Khan’s men took to flight, without attempting to keep their ground. 
Tn the course of his flight Alim Khan crossed over to the Doab side of the river, and 
again recrossed it towards Panipat, on reaching which place he contrived by a strata- 
gem to get three or four laks® from Mia Sulemén,* and went on his way. Isméel Jil- 
wani, Babin, and Jilal Khan, the eldest son of Alim Khan, separating from him, be- 
took themselves to the Doab. A small part of the army which Alim Khan had col- 
leeted, such as Seifeddin Deria Khan, Mahmfid Khan Khan-Jehan, Sheikh Jemél 
Fermuli, and some others, deserted before the battle and joined Ibrahim. Alim Khan 
and Dilawer Khan, with Haji Khan, after passing Sehrind, heard of my approach, and 
that I had taken Milwat; whereupon Dilawer Khan, who had always been attached to 
my interests, and had been detained three or four months in prison on my account, 
Separated from the others, came on by way of Sultanpir and Kochi, and waited upon 
me in the neighbourhood of Milwat, three or four days after the taking of that town. 
Alim Khan and Haji Khan having passed the river Satlet,* at length reached Kin- 
ktiteh, the name of a strong castle in the hills between Din and the plain, and threw 
themselves into it. One of my detachments, consisting of Afghans and Hazaras, hap- 
pening to come up, blockaded them, and had nearly sueceeded in taking the castle, 
strong as it was, being only prevented by the approach of night. ‘These noblemen then 
made an attempt to leave it; but some of their horses having fallen in the gateway; 
they could not get out. Some elephants that were along with them were pushed for- 
ward, and trampled upon and killed a number of the horses. Although unable to escape 
on horseback, they left the place during a dark night on foot, and after incredible suf 
ferings, joined Ghazi Khan, who, in the course of his flight, finding that he could not 
get refuge in Milwat, had directed his course towards the hills, where they met. Ghazi 
Khan did not give Alim Khan a very friendly reception, which induced him to wait 


1 Perhaps nine miles. 


2 £750 or £1000; but perhaps they were laks of rupees: 
® Probably a rich shroff or banker. 


* The Satlej. 
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on me, below Dan, in the neighbourhood of Pelhtir, where he eame and tendered me 
his allegiance, While I was at Sialkot, some of the troops whom I had left in Lahore 
arriyed to inform me, that they would all be up by the morning. subject 
Next morning I marched, and halted at Persertir, where Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Dee. 30. 
Khwajeh Hissain, and some others,’ accordingly came and waited on me. ‘As the Bab 
enemy's camp was on the banks of the Ravi, * towards Lahore, I sent out Bujkeh with Perserur. 
his party to reconnoitre and bring in intelligence. About the end of the third watch ro ys 
of the night they came back with information, that the enemy, immediately on getting ; 
notice of their approach, had fled away in consternation, every man shifting for him- 
self. om 
On the following morning, leaving Shah Mir Hussain, and some other officers, to Dec. 41. 
guard the eamp and baggage, I separated from them, and pushed on with all possible ‘ 
speed, We reached Kilantir about the middle of afternoon prayers, and halted. 
Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Adil Sultan, and the other Amirs, came here and waited 


on me, 

Marching before day-break from Kilanir,* we discovered on the road certain traces a 1, 
that Ghazi Khan and the fugitives were not far off. Muhammedi and Ahmedi, with 
several of the Begs about my person, whom I had recently at Kabul promoted to the 
rank of Beg, were detached to pursue the fugitives, without halting. Their orders’ 
were, that, if they could overtake the flying enemy, it was well; but, if not, that they 
should carefully guard every approach and issue of the fort of Milwat, that ee pis 
rison might not be able to effect their escape. Ghazi Khan was the object : it ; 
principally aimed at in these instructions. Having sent forward this phe mr 
under the Begs, we crossed the river Biah opposite to Kanwahin, and ere “ : me 
From thence, after three marches, we eneamped in the mouth of the peel vi at ia 
lies the fort of Milwat. The Begs, who had arrived before us, and the vs! rh aa Docks 

, nn, (being the son o! i Khan, d 
he sant star Beto ete into the fort to offer terms of capitulation, 
and with a message in w 
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d half a kos nearer. I myself went out, reconnoi~ 
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he still contrived frivolous pretexts for delay, but was at length brought out. [| 
ordered the two swords to be taken from his neck. When he came to offer me his obei- 
sance, he affected delays in bowing; I directed them to push his leg and make him 
bow. I then made him sit down before me, and desired a man who understood the 
Hindustani language to explain to him what I said, sentence by sentence, in order to 
reassure him; and to tell him, ‘ I called you Father: I showed you more respect and 
reverence than you could have desired or expected. TI delivered you and your sons 
from the insults of the Baltiches. I delivered your tribe, your family, and women, 
from the bondage of Ibrahim. The countries held by Tatar Khan, to the amount of 
three krors,' I bestowed on you. What evil have I ever done you, that you should 
come in this style against me, with these two swords by your side: and, attended by an 
army, stir up tumult and confusion in my territories?” The man, being stupified, 
stammered out a few words, not at all to the purpose; and, indeed, what could he say 
in answer to such confounding truths? It was settled, that he and his family should 
retain their authority in their own tribes, and possession of their villages, but that all 
the rest of their property should be sequestrated. They were directed to encamp close 
by Khwajeh Mir Miran. 

On Saturday, the 22d of the first Rebi, to ensure their good treatment while they 
were bringing out their dependents and families, I myself went and took my station 
on a rising ground opposite to the gate of Milwat. Ali Khan came up and presented 
me with a few Ashrefis as a Peshkesh. Towards afternoon prayers they began to 
remove their dependents and women. Abdal-Aziz and Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, 
Kutlek Kedem, Muhammedi, and Ahmedi, with several other of the Begs about my 
person, were directed to enter the fort, and to take possession of and secure their trea- 
sures, and all their property. Although Ghazi Khan was said to have left the place 
and fled, yet some reported that they had seen him within the fort. On this account 
I placed several of my trusty officers and servants at the gate, with orders to examine 
every person and place of which they had the least suspicion, that Ghazi Khan might 
not escape by any artifice, as now my grand object was to make him prisoner. They had 
also orders to seize any jewels or precious stones that might be attempted to be secretly 
conveyed out of the town. The troops made a great riot at the gate of the fort, which 
obliged me to discharge a few arrows to check their turbulence; a chance shot struck 
HiimAifin’s reader, who expired on the spot. After remaining on the hillock for two 
nights, on Monday I entered and surveyed the fort. I examined Ghazi Khan’s library, 


sand found in it a number of valuable books. Some of them I gave to Hfimaitin, and 


some I sent to Kamran. There was also a number of theological books, but I did not; 
on the whole, find so many books of value as, from their appearance, I had expected. 

I staid in the fort all night, and next morning returned to the camp. We had been 
mistaken in imagining that Ghazi Khan was in the fort, That traitorous coward had 


! About £75,000 sterling. 'The Emperors of Hindustan, from a love of pomp and show, have always 
used large numbers in reckoning their revenues, and in bestowing presents. Their revenue accounts 
were kept in dams, of which forty go to a rupee. Hence their laks and crors sink into a very small 
compass, when reduced to English money ; and the revenue of very extensive tracts of country will fre- 
quently be found inferior to the rents of an English gentleman’s estate. 
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fled, and eseaped to the hills with a small number of followers, leaving his father, his 
elder and younger brothers, his mother, his elder and younger sisters, in Milwat ; 
(Persian.)—Observe that faithless man, for never 

Shall he see the face of good fortune ; 

He takes care of his own comforts, 

Yet leaves his wife and children in misery. 

On Wednesday, I marched thenee towards the hill to which Ghazi Khan had fled. January 10. 
After advancing one kos from the station at the gorge of Milwat, we halted in a val- 
ley. It was here that Dilawer Khan came and tendered his allegiance. Doulet Khan 
and Ali Khan, with Ismael Khan, and some other leading men, were delivered as pri- 
soners to Kitteh, to be earried to the fort of Milwati, in Behreh, there to be detained 
in custody. The rest were delivered to various persons, for the purpose of levying 
contributions on them; and their ransoms were fixed, after Dilawer Khan’s opinion 
had been taken. Several were liberated on securities; several were committed to 
prison and close custody. Kitteh set out with the prisoners. He had reached Sul- peath of 
tanpfir when Doulet Khan died. I gave the fort of Milwat to Muhammed Ali Jeng- Danks 
Jeng, who left his elder brother Arghtn in the place, on his part, with a body of 
troops. About two hundred or two hundred and fifty Hazdras and Afghans were 
also left, to assist in the defence of the fort. 
Khwajeh Kilan had loaded some camels with the wines of Ghazni, and brought 

them to the camp. His quarters were ona high ground that overlooked the fort and 
camp. We had a party there, in which some drank wine, and others spirits. It was a 


rare party. : ; c 
Marching thence, and passing the small hills of Ab-kend by Milwat, we reache Bes 


Din. In the language of Hindustan, they call a Jiilga (or dale), Ditn. The finest pin. 
in Hindustan is that in this Din. There are many villages around 
who were the maternal uncles of Dil- 


and there are meadows’ all along the Description 
of Din. 


running water* 
the Dan, which was a Perganna of the ski 
Awer Khan. This Din is a very Jeasant dale, ri 
pet: In several places ey fo rice. Through the middle of it runs a carn 
large enough to turn three or four mills. ‘Tho width of the dale ery pase 
in some places it is even three kos.’ Its hills are very small, like ne tit - ha os 
villages stand on the skirts of these hillocks. Where there are no ee ri 
numbers of peacocks and monkeys. There are also many sp hal i: ing 
fowls; they resetble them in shape, but are generally of a sing! f co on eA ae 
As we could nowhere get any certain intelligence of Ghazi Khan, I sen 


i i i i ders to pursue him wherever he might go; to engage 
with Berim Deo Malinhat, with orders pu pag th nL } 


i ing hi isoner. In t 
aE a Ee od Goes there are some wonderfully strong castles. 


i lyi round the Din, : 
rae ie z matte called Kotila. It is surrounded by a rock seventy or Of Kotile 


1 sro tin jae said to be used in Persian for a canal or aqueduct. It may, however, 


‘ing water, atoning 
wen ae andi tlie expression, the only ab-rewan, probably may mean, one of the few 
The ex) jon again recurs. 
Seana Pe are $ ss ee miles. + Four or five miles. 
‘ 2P 


Baber re- 
solves to 
attack 
Delhi. 
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eighty gez! in perpendicular height. At its chief gate, for the space of about seven or 
eight gez,” there is a place that admits of a draw-bridge being thrown across. It may 
be ten or twelve gez" wide. The bridge is composed of two long planks, by which 
their horses and flocks pass out and in. This was one of the forts of the hill-country, 
which Ghazi Khan had put into a state of defenee, and garrisoned. The detachment 
that had been pushed on attacked the place vigorously, and had nearly taken it, when 
night came on. The garrison then abandoned the castle and fled away. Near the 
Dian is another strong castle called the Fort of Kinkiteh, the country around which 
is all hilly, but it is not so strong as the former. Alim Khan, in his flight, had thrown 
himself into this fort, as has been already mentioned. 

After sending a detachment in pursuit of Ghazi Khan, I placed my foot in the stir- 
rup of resolution, and my hand on the reins of confidence-in-God, and marched against 
Sultan Ibrahim, the son of Sultan Iskander, the son of Sultan Behlil Lodi Afghan, 
in whose ‘possession the throne of Delhi and the dominions of Hindustan at that time 
were; whose army in the field was said to amount to a hundred thousand men, and 
who, including those of his Amirs, had nearly a thousand elephants. After one march 
T bestowed Debalpiir4 on Baki Shaghawel, and sent him to reinforce Balkh. I sent a 
great part of the gold and effects found in the Fort of Milwat, to strengthen my inte- 
rest in Balkh, and to Kabul as presents to my relations and friends, and to my chil- 
dren and dependents. 

A march or two below Din, Shah Emad Shirazi came with letters from Araish 
Khan and Milla Muhammed Mezeheb,’ containing assurances of their attachment to 
my interest, and urging me to continue-resolutely the expedition I had commenced. I 
wrote them in return, to assure them of my protection and favour; and having dispatch- 
ed the letters by a messenger on foot, continued my route. The detachment which had 
proceeded into Milwat, advanced against Herfir, Kehlfir, and the forts in that part of 
the country, among which, from the natural strength of the ground, no enemy had 
penetrated for a long time before, took the whole of them, and returned and joined me, 
after having plundered the inhabitants of the district. It was at this time that Alim 
Khan, being reduced to great distress, came naked, and on foot, to meet me. I direct- 
ed several Begs and some noblemen of my court to go out to receive him, and also sent 
him some horses. He waited upon me in this neighbourhood, and made his submis- 
sion.® 

A detachment was sent out among the hills and valleys in this vicinity, but return- 
ed after being out a night or two, without having met with anything of value. Shah 
Mir Hussain, and Jan Beg, with some other of my people, asked permission to go om 
a foray, which I granted, and they went off. 

While I was in Din, two or three letters had come from Ismael Jilwani and Biban.* 


1 That is, 140 or 160 feet. 2 Fourteen or sixteen feet. 3 Twenty or twenty-four feet. 

4 Debalpur lies between the Ravi and Biah, about forty miles south-west from Lahore. 

* These were lords of, Ibrihim’s court. 

® From this time forward there seems to have been an end to Alim or Alaeddin Khan's pretensions to 
the throne of Delhi. ‘ 


’ These were also noblemen of great rank and power among the Afghans in Hindustan. 
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1 sent them gracious answers from this place, to retain them in their favourable senti- 
ments. = oh - 
After marching from Dfin we came to Rfipir.! While we staid at Ropar, it rained , 
incessantly, and was so extremely cold, that many of the starving and hungry 
stanis died. After marching from Rfiptiir, we had halted at Keril, opposite to Sel 
when a Hindustani presented himself, assuming the style of an ambassador from 
tan Ibrahim. Though he had no letters or credentials, yet as he requested that one of 
my people might accompany him back as my ambassador, I aceordingly did send hack 
a SewAdi Tinketir® along with him. These poor men had no sooner arrived in Thra- 
him’s camp than he ordered them both to be thrown into prison. The very day that oa 

we defeated Ibrahim, the SewAdi was set at liberty, and waited on me. 

After two marches more, we halted on the banks of the stream of Bantrand Sanir. 
This is a running water,‘ of which there are few in Hindustan, except large rivers. 
They call it the stream of Kagar.? Chiter stands on its banks. We rode up this stream 
to view the country. Three or four kos® above Chiter, it comes flowing down from ap 
a number of little springs. Higher up than the stream by which we had ridden, there * 
issues from an open valley a rivulet fit to turn four or five mills. It is an extremely 
beautiful and delightful place, with a charming climate. On the banks of this rivulet, 
where it issues from the spreading valley, I directed a Charbagh (or large garden) to 
be laid ont. The rivulet, after reaching the plain, goes on for a kos or two, cand falls 
into the first-mentioned river. The place where the stream of Kagar issues, and ig 
formed from the junction of the small springs that have been mentioned, may be three 
or four kos higher up than the place where this rivulet falls into it. During i rainy 
season, the water of the rivulet, swelling extremely, flows down united with tl eke 
of the Kagar, to Samfneh7 and Sinam. At this: station, awe had atl ea Hears ot 
Sultan Ibrahim, who lay on this side of Delhi, was advaneing, and that piers r so Ti hin 
of Hisstr-Firézeh,* Hamid Khan Khaseh-Khail, had also advanced a or! a ay ie PP 
towards us with the army of Hissar-Firozeh, and of the aro rae a a 
on Kitteh Beg towards Tbrahim’s camp to procure intelligence, and despa miei 
Atkeh towards the army of Hissar-Firdézeh to get notice of its motions. 











1 Ropar li ut a march south of the Satlej. : : .. 

2 eee pret js situated in latitude 30° 261, and longitude 76° 380’. aeetiee " Peis ie 
Rin and is still a striking scene though quite deserted. It is a very seen HK gis 
RR with brick, and paved with the same pectin menerivs s mee we 

: i ) i i a >, eat 

Cees ait u SE ating eraeel by a lake, over which are two ean a. 
and places of worship. ") cled by extensive and beautiful groves of mangoes ; and altoze te pres a 
pbk ie : ‘There is a ruined garden and palace near the town, which in sp: 


spectacle. inec 

iar erent ‘Sci Hess have been a confidential servant, per- 

oe Hee ee tadathcl sue that is passed between Sirhend re = 
; Bie Se et north lat. 29° Se il pe si peel i Ae foe ae 

Pee ee By oH rae, ‘and has often the chief authority in a district. 
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eighty gez! in perpendicular height. At its chief gate, for the space of about seven or 


' J sent them gracious answers from this place, to retain them in their favourable senti- 
eight gez,” there is a place that admits of a draw-bridge being thrown across. Tt may 


ments, S40 

be ten or twelve gez® wide. The bridge is composed of two long planks, by which After marching from Din we came to Raptr.’ While we staid at Réipanyearaited 

incessantly, and was so extremely cold, that many of the starving and hungry Hindu- 

stAnis died. After marching from Rfpfir, we had halted at Keril, opposite to Sehrind,? Arrives 

when a Hindustani presented himself, assuming the style of an ambassador from Sul- a 

tan Ibrahim. Though he had no letters or credentials, yet as he requested that one of : 

my people might accompany him back as my ambassador, I accordingly did send hack 

a SewAdi Tinketar® along with him. These poor men had no sooner arrived in Ibra- 

him’s camp than he ordered them both to be thrown into prison. The very day that = ~ 

we defeated Ibrahim, the Sewadi was set at liberty, and waited on me. ; Lg 
After two marches more, we halted on the banks of the stream of Banir and Saniir, 

This is a running water,‘ of which there are few in Hindustan, except large rivers. 

They call it the stream of Kagar.’ Chiter stands on its banks. We rode up this stream 

to view the country. Three or four kos® above Chiter, it comes flowing down from 

a number of little springs. Higher up than the stream by which we had ridden, there 

issues from an open valley a rivulet fit to turn four or five mills. It is an extremely 

beautiful and delightful place, with a charming climate. On the banks of this rivulet, 

where it issues from the spreading valley, I directed a Charbagh (or large gard mn) to 

be laid out. The rivulet, after reaching the plain, goes on for a kos or two, and Is. : o 

into the first-mentioned river. The place where the stream of Kagar issues, and is i, 

formed from the junction of the small springs that have been mentioned, may be three 

or four kos higher up than the place where this rivulet falls into it. During the rainy 

season, the water of the rivulet, swelling extremely, flows down united with the stream 

of the Kagar, to Samineh? and Sinim. At this station, we had information that Hears of 

Sultan Ibrahim, who lay on this side of Delhi, was advancing, and that the Shekdar Tordhiea'é 

of Hissar-Firézeh,® Hamid Khan Khaseh-Khail, had also advanced ten or fifteen kos approach. 

towards us with the army of Hiss&r-Firozeh, and of the neighbouring districta, Tsent 

on Kitteh Beg towards Tbrahim’s camp to procure intelligence, and despatched Momin 

Atkeh towards the army of Hissir-Firdzeh to get notice of its motions. ’ 


their horses and flocks pass out and in, This was one of the forts of the hill-country, 
which Ghazi Khan had put into a state of defence, and garrisoned, The detachment 
that had been pushed on attacked the place vigorously, and had nearly taken it, when 
night came on. The garrison then abandoned the castle and fled away. Near the 
Din is another strong castle called the Fort of Kinkiteh, the country around which 
is all hilly, but it is not so strong as the former. Alim Khan, in his flight, had thrown 
himself into this fort, as has been already mentioned. 

After sending a detachment in pursuit of Ghazi Khan, I placed my foot in the stir- 
rup of resolution, and my hand on the reins of confidence-in-God, and marched against 
Delhi. Sultan Ibrahim, the son of Sultan Iskander, the son of Sultan Behlil Lodi Afghan, 

in whose possession the throne of Delhi and the dominions of Hindustan at that time 
were; whose army in the field was said to amount to a hundred thousand men, and 
who, including those of his Amirs, had nearly a thousand elephants. After one march 
I bestowed Debalptir4 on Baki Shaghawel, and sent him to reinforce Balkh. I sent a 
great part of the gold and effects found in the Fort of Milwat, to strengthen my inte- 
rest in Balkh, and to Kabul as presents to my relations and friends, and to my chil- 
dren and dependents. 








A march or two below Din, Shah Emad Shirazi came with letters from Araish 
Khan and Milla Muhammed Mezeheb,° containing assurances of their attachment to 
my interest, and urging me to continue-resolutely the expedition I had commenced. 1 
wrote them in return, to assure them of my protection and favour; and having dispateh- 
ed the letters by a messenger on foot, continued my route. The detachment which had 
proceeded into Milwat, advanced against Herfir, Kehlfir, and the forts in that part of 
the country, among which, from the natural strength of the ground, no enemy had 
penetrated for a long time before, took the whole of them, and returned and joined me, 
after having plundered the inhabitants of the district. It was at this time that Alim 
Khan, being reduced to great distress, came naked, and on foot, to meet me. I direct- 
ed several Begs and some noblemen of my court to go out to receive him, and also sent 


him some horses. He waited upon me in this neighbourhood, and made his submis- 
sion.5 


1 Ropar li out a march south of the Satlej. : ‘ 

2 cA at see js situated in latitude 30° 20, and longitude 76° 30'. Tt has oe 1H Heal great 
importance, and is still a striking scene though quite deserted. It is a very compac! a om pee 
round, built with brick, and paved with the same material. The houses a now hinipel ss Ms ng lis 
all Rai ding. The city contains a fort now in ruins, a fine stone mosque, and many othe) if ra 
i also oF worship. ‘The east of the city is covered by a lake, ve which are ars ae rid 4 

ides it is enci i beautiful groves of mangoes 5 i : 

. pees per Ce ande ae Sriina ciel palace near the town, which in splen- 


yi rden in India, except the Shalimar at Lahore. ; ; 
Me a the Baars is it well ascertained. He seems to have been a confidential servant, per: 


A detachment was sent out among the hills and valleys in this vicinity, but return- 
ed after being out a night or two, without having met with anything of value. Shah 
Mir Hussain, and Jan Beg, with some other of my people, asked permission to go om 
a foray, which I granted, and they went off. 

While I was in Dan, two or three letters had come from Ismiel Jilwani and Biban.” 


, : 7 ‘vate th z é ee 

1 That is, 140 or 160 feet. 2 Fourteen or sixteen feet. 3 Twenty or twenty-four feet. Tbaps conneoted wilt iB ny 2 ats ia the I Keath that is passed between Sirhend and Thinesar. — 

4 Debalpir lies between the Ravi and Biah, about forty miles south-west from Lahore. pA ; fi iobinesae are 

® These were lords of Ibrahim’s court. Tae eA * north lat. 29° 53’, east long 76° 6’. It is situated west from Thanesir. 

* rom this time forward there seems to have been an end to Alim or Alaeddin Khan’s pretensions to 7 Samineh lies about north lat. Y By da half west of Delhi, a little to the north. ak 


segir-Firozeh lies rather more than a degree an of Delhi, a little to the m 
Evie eat callesiah of the revenue, and has often the chief authority in a district. 


the throne of Delhi. 
’ These were also noblemen of great rank and power among the Afghans in Hindustan. 
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On Sunday; the 13th of the first Jemadi, I marched from Ambala,' and had halted 


on the margin of a Tank, when Momin Atkeh and Kitteh Beg both returned on the 


same day. The command of the whole right wing I gave to Himaitin, who was ac- 
companied by Khwajeh Kilén, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, Wali Khazin, with some 
of the Begs who had staid in Hindustan, such as Khosrou, Hindu Beg, Abdal-Aziz, and 
Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng. I also strengthened this foree by adding to it several of the 
inferior Begs, and of my immediate dependants from the centre, such as Manstir Birlas, 
Kitteh Beg, Mohib Ali, with a large body of troops, and direeted him to march against 
Hamid Khan, It was at this station, too, that Biban came and made his submission. 
These Afghans are provokingly rude and stupid. Although Dilawer Khan, who was 
his superior, both in the number of his retainers and in rank, did not sit in the pre- 
sence, and although the sons of Alim Khan stood, though they were princes,° this man 
asked to be allowed to sit, and expected me to listen to his unreasonable demand. 

Next morning, being Monday the 14th, Himaiiin set out with his light force to at- 
tack Hamid Khan by surprise, Himaiim despatched on before him a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty select men, by way of advanced guard. On coming near the enemy, 
this advanced body went close up to them, hung upon their flanks, and had one or 
two rencounters, till the troops of Himéaitn appeared in sight following them. No 
sooner were they perceived than the enemy took to flight. Our troops brought down 
one hundred or two hundred of their men, eut off the heads of the one half, and brought 
the other half aliye into the camp, along with seven or eight elephants. Beg Mirak Mo- 
ghul brought the news of this victory of Himaiin to the camp at this station on Friday, 
the 18th of the month. On the spot, I directed a complete dress of honour, a horse 
from my own stable, with a reward in money, to be given to him. 

On Monday the 21st, Hfimaitin reached the camp that was still at the same station, 
with a hundred prisoners, and seven or eight elephants, and waited on me. I ordered 
Ustad Ali Kili and the Matchlockmen to shoot all the prisoners as an example. This 
was Himaitin’s first expedition, and the first service he had seen. It was a very good 
omen. Some light troops having followed the fugitives, took Hissir-Firézeh the mo- 
ment they reached it, and returned after plundering it. Hissdr-Firézeh, which, with 
its dependencies and subordinate districts, yielded a kror,* I bestowed on Hiimaiin, 
with a kror in money as a present. 

Marching from that station, we reached Shahabad. I sent fit persons towards Sultan. 
Tbrahim’s camp to procure intelligence, and halted several days in this station. From 
this place also I dispatched Rahmet Piddeh to Kabul, with letters announcing my 
victory. 

(At this same station, and this same day, the razor, or scissors, were first applied to 
Himiaiin’s beard. As my honoured father mentions in these commentaries the time 


1 Ambiila is a small town, with a handsome tank. The houses are mostly two stories high, more 
regular than is usual in India; the streets are well paved with brick, and yery clean. On the whole, it 1s 
probably the neatest town in India. 5 

2 It will be recollected, that Alim Khan, or Alaeddin, was a brother of Sultan Ibrahim, the reigning 
emperor. P 

® About L.25,000 sterling. 
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of his first using the razor, in humble emulation of him; I have commemorated the 
same circumstance regarding myself. I was then eighteen years of age. Now that I 
am forty-six, I, Muhammed Himéifn, am transcribing a copy of these Memoirs from 
the copy in his late Majesty’s own hand-writing).! Vise 

In this station, on Monday the 28th of the first Jemadi, the sun entered Aries ; WO March 12. 
now began also to receive repeated information from Ibrahim’s camp, that he wasdde 
vancing slowly by a kos or two at a time, and halting two or three days at each sta- 
tion. I, on my side, likewise moved on to meet him, and after the second march from 
Shahabad, encamped on the banks of the Jumna,? opposite to Sirstweh, Haider Kali, Baber en- 
a servant of Khwajeh Kildn, was sent out to procure intelligence. I crossed the sa) eae 
Jumna by a ford, and went to see Sirstweh. That same day I took a maajin. At ” 
Sirsiweh, there is a fountain, from which a small stream flows. It is rather a pretty 
place. Terdi Beg Khaksar praised it highly. I said,—* Yours be it ;” and in conse- 
quence of these praises, I bestowed it on Terdi Beg Khaksar. Having raised an awn- 
ing in a boat, we sometimes sailed about on the broad stream of the river, and some- 
times entered the creeks in the boat. 

From this station we held down the river for two marches, keeping close along its 
banks, when Haider Kili, who had been sent out to collect intelligence, ‘return ned, 
bringing information that Daid Khan and Haitim Khan had been sent across the river 


into the Doab with six or seven thousand horse, and had encamped three or four kos! ‘eS 


in advance of Ibrahim’s position on the road towards us. On Sunday the 18th of the Ape a a 
second JemAdi, I dispatched against this column Chin Taimar Sultan, Mehdi Khwa- cyrprise th 
jeh, Sultan Mirza, Adil Sultan, with the whole left wing, commanded by Sultan Janid, enemys 
Shah Mir Hiissain, Katlek Kedem; as well as part of the centre under Yiinis Ali, 
Abdallah, Ahmedi, and Kitteh Beg, with instructions to advance rapidly and fall upon 
them by surprise. About noon-day prayers, they crossed the river near gunicantps 
and betweeri afternoon and evening prayers set out from the opposite bank. Next ; 
morning, about the time of early prayers,‘ they arrived close upon the enemy, who April 2 
put themselves in some kind of order, and marched out to meet them: but our'troops: 
no sooner came up, than the enemy fled, and were followed in close pursuit, and 
slaughtered all the way to the limits of Ibrahim’s camp. The detachment took Hai- 
tim Khan, Datid Khan’s eldest brother, and one of the generals, with seventy or eighty 

: i i 1 of which they brought in when they waited 
prisoners, and six or eight elephants, all of whic y bre ST eae 

Several of the prisoners were put to death, to strike terror into Cy) rye 
ae sn order of battle, with right/and Teft ‘The Vio. 

Marching thence, I arranged the whole army in order © ) sia ine 

wing and centre, and after reviewing it, performed be oe fee pene ieee 
that, the whole army being mounted, the commander takes @ Dow pe 
r of the army; according to a fashion in use, an for- 





d guesses at the numbe! 4 
aie with which they affirm that the army may be so many. The naniege: 
guessed was greater than the army turned out to be. = onc 
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On Sunday, the 13th of the first Jemadi, I marched from Ambala,' and had halted 
on the margin of a Tank, when Momin Atkeh and Kitteh Beg both returned on the 
same day. The command of the whole right wing I gave to Hiumaitin, who was ac- 
companied by Khwajeh Kilian, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, Wali Khazin, with some 
of the Begs who had staid in Hindustan, such as Khosrou, Hindu Beg, Abdal-Aziz, and 
Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng. I also strengthened this force by adding to it several of the 
inferior Begs, and of my immediate dependants from the centre, such as Mansi Birlas, 
Kitteh Beg, Mohib Ali, with a large body of troops, and directed him to march against 
Hamid Khan. It was at this station, too, that Biban came and made his submission. 
These Afghans are provokingly rude and stupid. Although Dilawer Khan, who was 
his superior, both in the number of his retainers and in rank, did not sit in the pre~ 
sence, and although the sons of Alim Khan stood, though they were princes,’ this man 
asked to be allowed to sit, and expected me to listen to his unreasonable demand. 

Next morning, being Monday the 14th, Himaifin set out with his light force to at- 
tack Hamid Khan by surprise, Himiéaitin despatched on before him a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty select men, by way of adyanced guard. On coming near the enemy, 
this advanced body went close up to them, hung upon their flanks, and had one or 
two rencounters, till the troops of Hfimaitin appeared in sight following them. No 
sooner were they perceiyed than the enemy took to flight. Our troops brought down 
one hundred or two hundred of their men, cut off the heads of the one half, and brought 
the other half alive into the camp, along with seven or eight elephants. Beg Mirak Mo- 
ghul brought the news of this victory of Himaitin to the camp at this station on Friday, 
the 18th of the month, On the spot, I directed a complete dress of honour, a horse 
from my own stable, with a reward in money, to be given to him. 

On Monday the 21st, Hfimaiin reached the camp that was still at the same station, 
with a hundred prisoners, and seven or eight elephants, and waited on me. I ordered 
Ustad Ali Kili and the Matehlockmen to shoot all the prisoners as an example. This 
was Himaitin’s first expedition, and the first service he had seen. It was a very good 
omen. Some light troops having followed the fugitives, took Hissir-Pirdzeh the mo-~ 
ment they reached it, and returned after plundering it. Hissdr-Firézeh, which, with 
its dependencies and subordinate districts, yielded a kror,* I bestowed on Hamaitn, 
with a kror in money as a present. 

Marching from that station, we reached Shahabad. I sent fit persons towards Sultan 
Tbrahim’s camp to procure intelligence, and halted several days in this station. From 
this place also I dispatched Rahmet Piadeh to Kabul, with letters announcing my 
victory. 

(At this same station, and this same day, the razor, or scissors, were first applied to 
Himiaitn’s beard. As my honoured father mentions in these commentaries the time 


1 Ambila is a small town, with a handsome tank. ‘The houses are mostly two stories high, more 
regular than is usual in India; the streets are well paved with brick, and very clean. On the whole, it is 
probably the neatest town in India. " 

2 It will be recollected, that Alim Khan, or Alaeddin, was a brother of Sultan Ibrahim, the reigning 
emperor. i r 

® About L.25,000 sterling. 


~ and guesses at the numbe 
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of his first using the razor, in humble emulation of him; I have commemorated the 
same circumstance regarding myself. I was then eighteen years of age. Now that I 
am forty-six, I, Muhammed Htimaifn, am transcribing a copy of these Memoirs from 
the copy in his late Majesty’s own hand-writing).! ‘ed, 

In this station, on Monday the 28th of the first Jemadi, the sun entered Aries; we March 12. 
now began also to receive repeated information from Ibrahim’s camp, that he was ad- 2 
vancing slowly by a kos or two at a time, and halting two or three days at each sta- 
tion. I, on my side, likewise moved on to meet him, and after the second march from 
Shahabad, encamped on the banks of the Jumna,? opposite to Sirstweh. Haider Kali, Baber en- 
a servant of Khwajeh Kilan, was sent out to procure intelligence. I crossed the eicdleeu | 
Jumna by a ford, and went to see Sirstweh. That same day I took a maajiin. At ] 
Sirsiweh, there is a fountain, from which a small stream flows. It is rather a pretty 
place. Terdi Beg Khaksar praised it highly. I said,— Yours be it ;” and in conse- 
quence of these praises, I bestowed it on Terdi Beg Khaksair. Having raised an awn~ 
ing in a boat, we sometimes sailed about on the broad stream of the river, and some- 
times entered the creeks in the boat. 

From this station we held down the river for two marehes, keeping close along its 
banks, when Haider Kfli, who had been sent out to collect intelligence, returned, — 
bringing information that Daid Khan and Haitim Khan had been sent across the river _ 
into the Doab with six or seven thousand horse, and had encamped three or four kos! 
in advance of Ibrahim’s position on the road towards us. On Sunday the 18th of the ive te 3 
second JemAdi, I dispatched against this column Chin Taimfr Sultan, Mehdi Khwa- eoucite z 
jeh, Sultan Mirza, Adil Sultan, with the whole left wing, commanded by Sultan Janid, enemy. 
‘Shah Mir Hfssain, Kitlek Kedem; as well as part of the centre under Yiinis Ali, 
Abdallah, Ahmedi, and Kitteh Beg, with instructions to advance rapidly and fall upon 
them by surprise. About noon-day prayers, they crossed the river near’ our camp5 
and betweeri afternoon and evening prayers set out from the opposite bank. Next 
morning, about the time of early prayers,‘ they arrived close upon ae enemy, who April 2. 
put themselves in some kind of order, and marched out to meet ei : but our troops ; 
no sooner came up, than the enemy fled, and were followed in close Lea a 
slaughtered all the way to the limits of Ibrahim’s camp. The ae 00k | ir 
tim Khan, Dafid Khan’s eldest brother, and one of the generals, wit pes: or ann 
and six or eight elephants, all of which they brought inwi see ey wal! 
on me. Several of the prisoners were put to death, to strike terror es anise tor Yee 

Marching thence, I arranged the whole army in order of ae ea. 9 me ea e Vim. 
wigan ana fe ivi pee sr 
auras gece Nat ata Keres annoetles to a fashion in use, and in rai 
mity with which they affirm that the army may be so many. The ag as 
guessed was greater than the army turned out to be. ie 


during his residence in Kabul, be- 


prisoners, 


1 'Phis note of Hamaiin’s must have been made about A.D. 1553, 


fore his last return to Hindustan. 
2 This river the Persians call the Jan. 


i les. sols sett: ., 
‘ the ee are repeated when there is light enough to distinguish on 


It is always so written in the Memoirs. 
e object from another. 
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At this station I directed that, according to the custom of Rim,’ the gun-carriages 
should be connected together with twisted bull-hides as with chains. Between every 
two gun-earriages were six or seven tiras? or breast-works. The matchlock-men stood 
behind these guns and tiras, and discharged their matchlocks. I halted five or six 
days in this camp, for the purpose of getting this apparatus arranged. After every 
part of it was in order and ready, I called together all the Amirs, and men of any ex- 
perience and knowledge, and held a general council. It was settled, that as Panipat 
was a considerable city, it would cover one of our flanks by its buildings and houses, 
while we might fortify our front by tiras, or covered defences, and cannon, and that 
the matchlock-men and infantry should be placed in the rear of the guns and tiras, 
With this resolution we moved, and in two marches, on Thursday, the 30th of the last 
Jemadi, reached Panipat.’ On our right, were the town and suburbs. In my front 
I placed the guns and tiiras which had been prepared. _ On the left, and in different 
other points, we drew ditches and made defences of the boughs of trees. At the dis- 
tance of every howshot, a space was left large enough for a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty men to issue forth. Many of the troops were in great terror and alarm. Trepi- 
dation and fear are always unbecoming. Whatsoever Almighty God has decreed from 
all eternity, cannot be reversed; though, at the same time, I cannot greatly blame 
them; they had some reason; for they had come two or three months’ journey from 
their own country; we had to engage in arms a strange nation, whose language we 
did not understand, and who did not understand ours; 


( Persian).—We are all in difficulty, all in distraction, 
Surrounded by a people ; by a strange people. 


The army of the enemy opposed to us was estimated at one hundred thousand men: 
the elephants of the emperor and his officers were said to amount to nearly a thou- 
sand. He possessed the accumulated treasures of his father and grandfather, in current 
coin, ready for use. It is an usage in Hindustan, in situations similar to that in which 
the enemy now were, to expend sums of enemy in bringing together troops who en- 
gage to serve for hire. These men are called Bedhindi. Had he chosen to adopt this 
plan, he might have engaged one or two hundred thousand more troops. But God 
Almighty directed everything for the best. He had not the heart to satisfy even his 
own army; and would not part with any of his treasure. Indeed, how was it possible 
that he should satisfy his troops, when he was himself miserly to the last degree, and 
beyond measure avaricious in accumulating pelf? He was a young man of no expe- 
rience. He was negligent in all his movements; he marched without order; retired 
or halted without plan, and engaged in battle without foresight. While the troops were 


1 That is, of the Ottomans. 

2 ‘The meaning assigned to Tiira, here, and in several other places, is merely conjectural, founded on 
Petis de la Croix’s explanation, and on the meaning given by Meninski to Tur, viz. reticulatus. The 
Taras may here have been formed of the branches of trees, interwoven like basketwork, so as to form 
defences ; or they may have been covered defences from arrows and missiles, such as we have seen used 
in several sieges. as 

3 Panipat, which lies about fifty miles NW. from Delhi, is famous for several very important battles 


fought near it. In the last, in 1761, the Mahrattas were totally defeated by the Abdallahs, or Afghans 
under Ahmed Shah. 2 
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fortifying their position in Panipat and its vicinity, with guns, branches of trees, and 
ditches, Derwish Muhammed Sarbén said to me, “You have fortified our ground in 
such a way that it is not possible he should ever think of coming here.” 1 answered, 
* You judge of him by the Khans and Sultans of the Uzbeks. It is true that, the year 
in which we left Samarkand and came to Hissir, a body of the Uzbek Khans and Sul- 
tans haying collected and united together, set out from Derbend’ in order to fall upon 
us. I brought the families and property of all the Moghuls and soldiers into the town 
and suburbs, and closing up all the streets, put them in a defensible state. As these 
Khans and Sultans were perfectly versed in the proper times and seasons for attack- 
ing and retiring, they perceived that we were resolved to defend Hissar to the last 
drop of our blood, and had fortified it under that idea; and seeing no hopes of suc- 
ceeding in their enterprise, fell back by Bundak Cheghanian. But you must not judge 
of our present enemies by those who were then opposed to us. They have not ability 
to discriminate when it is proper to advance and when to retreat.” God brought every- 
thing to pass favourably. It happened as I foretold. During the seven or eight days ey 9 
that we remained in Panipat, a very small party of my men, advancing close up to” 
their encampment and to their vastly superior force, discharged arrows upon them. 
They did not, however, move, or make any demonstration of sallying out. At len | 
induced by the persuasions of some Hindustani Amirs, in my interest, Isent M 
Khwajeh, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Abdal Sultan, Khosrou Shah, Mir Hite cieay) 
Sultan Jinid Birlas, Abdal-aziz, the master of horse (Mir Akhfr), Muhammed Ali 
Jeng-Jeng, Kutlak Kedem, Wali Khazin, Mohib Ali Khalifeh, Muhammed Bakhshi, 
Jan Beg, and Karakuzi, with four or five thousand men, on a night attack. They did 
not assemble properly in the first instance, and as they marched out in faders did 
not get on well. The day dawned, yet they continued lingering hear the enemy’s camp 
till it was broad daylight, when the enemy, on their side, beat their Rn get 
ready their elephants, and marched out upon them. Although our bet ber 
effect anything, yet, in spite of the multitude of troops that hung bi tl a rt ae 
retreat, they returned safe and sound, without the loss of a man. Mul me as a 
Jeng was wounded with an arrow, and though the wound was not oi ' ye' er 
abled him from taking his place in Sei a battle. pany an a ue ee 
i jately detached Himéaiin with his division farkoe'o1 hed 
Pee to aciel their retreat, while I myself, remaining bai pri Oh fg ip 
and got itin readiness for action. The party which had mare! i‘ 0 ae port 
fell in with Hamaitn, and returned with him. ‘As none of t : tthe powatll oy 
drew off the army, and ledit back to the camp. be oe stata bee enaurennlie 
' i? ms an D 
pe eae Reis creat * wiv of the kind, were in great confusion and 
* y subsided. os 
dismay. spe = ee Sh elepapeervirh the light was such that you could peer 
¥ By ss a aigeet Mat another, notice was brought from the advanded patrol Ber, " 
Me, aon aa advancing, drawn up in order of battle, We too immediately 
: “or Kohugheh, in the hills between Hiss and Shh Seba. 


1 ‘The celebrated pass of Kolugha, 2 Ee Eine 
2 A mile and a halt, or two miles. Twen 
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braced on our helmets and our armour, and mounted. The right division was led by 
Himaidn, accompanied by Khwajeh Kiln, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, Hindu Beg, 
Wali Khazin, and Pir Kali Sistani; the left division was commanded by Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza, Mehdi Khwajeh, Aadel Sultan, Shah Mir Hussain, Sultan Jinid Bir- 
las, Kfitlek Kedem, Jan Beg, Muhammed Bakhshi, Shah Hussain Bargi, and Moghul 
Ghanehi. The right of the centre was commanded by Chin Taimir Sultan, Muham- 
medi Gokultish, Shah Manstir Birlas, Yunis Ali, Derwish Muhammed Sarban, and 
Abdalla Kitabdar; the left of the centre by Khalifeh, Khwajeh Mir Miran, Ahmedi 
Perwanchi, Terdi Beg, Kich Beg, Mohib Ali Khalifeh, and Mirza Beg Terkhiin. The 
advance was Jed by Khosrou Gokult&ish, and Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng. Abdal-aziz, 
master of horse, had the command of the reserve.’ On the flank of the right division 
I stationed Wali Kazil, Malek Kasim, Baba Kishkeh, with their Moghuls, to act asa 
Tulughmeh (or flanking party). On the extremity of the left division were stationed 
Kara-Kiizi, Abul Muhammed Nezeh-baz, Sheikh Ali, Sheikh Jemal Barin, Mehdi, 
Tengri Kili Moghul, to form the Tulughmeh (or flankers), with instructions, that as 
soon as the enemy approached sufficiently near, they should take a cireuit and come 
round upon their rear. 

When the enemy first came in sight, they seemed to bend their foree most against 
the right division, I therefore detached Abdal-aziz, who was stationed with the re- 
serve, to reinforce the right. Sultan Ibrahim’s army, from the time it first appeared 
in sight, never made a halt, but advanced right upon us, at a quick pace. When they 
came closer, and, on getting a view of my troops, found them drawn up in the order 
and with the defences that have been mentioned, they were brought up and stood for 
a while, as if considering, ‘* Shall we halt or not? shall we advance-or not?” They 
could not halt, and they were unable to advance with the same speed as before. I 
sent orders to the troops stationed as flankers on the extremes of the right and left 
divisions, to wheel round the enemy’s flank with all possible speed, and instantly to 
attack them in the rear; the right and left divisions were also ordered to charge the 
enemy. The flankers accordingly wheeled on the rear of the enemy, and hegan to make 
discharges of arrows on them. Mehdi Khwajeh came up before the rest of the left 
wing. A body of men with one elephant advanced to meet him. My troops gave them 
some sharp discharges of arrows, and the enemy’s division was at last driven back. 1 
dispatched from the main body Ahmedi Perwanchi, Terdi Beg, Kfich Beg, and Mohib 
Ali Khalifeh, to the assistance of the left division. The battle was likewise obstinate 
on the right. I ordered Muhammedi Gokultash, Shah Manstr Birlas, Yunis Ali, and 
Abdalla, to advance in front of the centre and engage. Ustad Ali Kuli also discharged 
his guns? many times in fuont of the line to good purpose. Mastafa, the cannoneer, 
on the left of the centre, managed his artillery with great effect. The right and left 
divisions, the centre and flankers having surrounded the enemy and taken them in 
rear, were now engaged in hot conflict, and busy pouring in discharges of arrows on them. 


- 1 Terekh. ; , 

2 Feringiha.—The size of these artillery at the time in question is very uncertain. The word is now 
used in the Dekkan for a swivel. In common usage, zerb-zin, at the present day, is a small species of 
swivel. Both words, in the time of Baber, appear to have been used for field cannon. 


3 


* surrounded by numerous 
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They made one or two very poor charges on our right and left divisions. My troops 
making use of their bows, plied them with arrows, and drove them in upon their centre. 

The troops on the right and left of their centre, being huddled together in one place, 

such confusion ensued, that the enemy, while totally unable to advance, found also no 

road by which they could flee. The sun had mounted spear-high when the onset of 
battle began, and the combat lasted till mid-day, when the enemy were completely broken yur are 
and routed, and my friends victorious and exulting. By the grace and merey of Al- Sompee 
mighty God, this arduous undertaking was rendered easy for me, and this mighty army, x 
in the space of half a day, laid in the dust. Five or six thousand men were discovered. 

lying slain, in one spot, near Ibrahim. We reckoned that the number lying slain, in 
different parts of this field of battle, amounted to fifteen or sixteen thousand men. On 
reaching Agra, we found, from the accounts of the natives of Hindustan, that forty or 

fifty thousand men had fallen in this field. After routing the enemy, we continued the 
pursuit, slaughtering, and making them prisoners. Those who were ahead, began to 

bring in the Amirs and Afghans as prisoners. They brought in a very great number 

of elephants with their drivers, and offered them to me as peshkesh. Having pursued 

the enemy to some distance, and supposing that Tbrahim had escaped from the battle, 

I appointed Kismai Mirza, Baba Chihreh, and Bujkeh, with a party of my immediate 
adherents, to follow him in close pursuit down as far as Agra. Having passed through 

the middle of Ibrahim’s camp, and visited his pavilions and accommodations, we en- 

a d on the banks of the Siah-ab.' 

perce now afternoon prayers when Tahir Taberi, the younger brother of Khalifeh, {prihin 


having found Ibrahim lying dead amidst a number of slain, cut off his head, and none ‘tie 
brought it in. ss 14 A = 
That very day I directed Himaiin Mirza, Khwajeh Kilan, Muhammedi, Shah palate 


Iansir Birlas, Yunis Ali, Abdalla, and Wali Khazin, to set out without baggage or fs oe. 
Seemane:s proceed with all possible expedition to occupy mane ci Ai Lied apy Agra 
session of the treasuries. I at the same time ordered Mehdi Khwajeh, ; ge 
Sultan Mirza, Aadel Sultan, Sultan Janid Birlas, and Kutluk Kedem, es : iat eir 
baggage behind, to push on by forced marches, to enter the Lo of Delhi, and seize 


the treasuries. : 
Next morning we marched, and having 


‘ jn order to refresh our horses. 5 ‘ 
. Sate marches, on Tuesday I visited the mausoleum of Nizim ne Apri 2 
and at the end of the third march encamped near Delhi, on the banks of the Jumna. \yisis the 


proceeded about a kos,2 halted on the banks 4 ,i1 22 


on 
2 A mile and a half. ‘Aultes 


; Beni of Nizam ed-din Aulia js within four or fiye miles of Delhi, on the south. Itis 


ildi i bs ong which are those of the Great 
a a ane mae THe tomb of Khwajeh Kuatbeddin is 


famous poet Am ae) caCORE 
Moghul Muhammed Shah, and of the famous thoarow ein honour of that saint By 
Bibat eleven miles south of Delhi. Near it is a famous minaret, Se TESS acean 


i i, and probably noticed here under the name o! ee 
Banner oe 360 fet hist Tt is formed into three divisions, separated from each ¢ yy pro= 


PERE Cr hans 
jecti lleries. Each division js fluted, and ornamented with Arabic inscriptions, In @ different mi 
Jecting ga) + 


juake, 
ner from the rest- ‘The whole was crowned by @ cupola, now thrown down by an earthq 


29 
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That same night, being Wednesday, I circumambulated the tomb of Khwéjeh Kfithed- 
din, and visited the tomb and palaces of Sultan Ghiaséddin Bilban, of Sultan Aldeddin 


Kilji, and his minaret, the Shems tank, the royal tank, the tombs and gardens of 


Sultan Behlal and Sultan Sekander ; after which I returned into the camp, and went 
on board of a boat, where we drank arak. I bestowed the: office of Shekdar (or mili- 
tary collector) of Delhi on Wali Kizil; I made Dost the Diwan of Delhi, and directed 
the different treasuries to be sealed, and given into their charge. 


On Thursday we moved thence, and halted hard by ToghlakAbad,! on the banks of 


the Jumna. 

On Friday we continued to halt in the same station, Mouldna Mahmid, Sheikh 
Zin, and some others, went into Delhi, to Friday-prayers, read the khfitbeh in my 
name, -distributed some money among the Fakirs and beggars, and then returned 
back. 

On Saturday we marched from our ground, and proceeded, march after march, upon 
Agra. I went and saw Toghlakabad ; after which I rejoined the camp. 

On Friday, the 22d of Rejeb, I halted in the suburbs of Agra, at the palace of Suli- 
man Fermuli. As this position was very far from the fort, I next morning moved and 
took up my quarters at the palace of Jilal Khan Jighat. The people of the fort had 
put off Hfimaitin, who arrived before me, with excuses; and he, on his part, consider- 
ing that they were under no control, and wishing to prevent their plundering the trea- 
sure, had taken a position to shut up the issues from the place. 

Bikermajit, a Hindu, who was Raja of Gualidr, had governed that country for 
upwards of a hundred years. Sekander had remained several years in Agra, employed 
in an attempt to take Gualiér. Afterwards, in the reign of Ibrahim, Azim Himiifin 
Sirwaini invested it for some time, made several attacks, and at length succeeded in 
gaining it by treaty, Shemsabad being given as an indemnification. In the battle in 
which Ibrahim was defeated, BikermAjit was sent to hell.’ BikermAjit’s family, and 
the heads of his clan, were at this moment in Agra. When Hfimaitn arrived, Biker- 
miajit’s people attempted to escape, but were taken by the parties which Hifimaitin had 
placed upon the watch, and put in custody. Hfimaifin did not permit them to be 
plundered. Of their own free will they presented to Himaifin a peshkesh, consisting 
of a quantity of jewels and precious stones. Among these was one famous diamond, 
which had been acquired by Sultan Alaeddin. It is so valuable, that a judge of dia- 
monds valued it at half of the daily expense of the whole world. It is about eight 
mishkals.’ On my arrival, Haméaitin presented it to me as a peshkesh, and I gave it 
back to him as a present. 

Among the officers of superior importance in the fort were Malek Dad Kerani, Milli 
Sardek, and Firoz Khan Miswani, who, having been convicted of some frauds, were 
ordered for punishment. When Malek Did Kerani was carried out, much interces- 
sion was made for him. Backwards and forwards, the matter was not settled for four 
or five days, when, according to the desire of his intercessors, I pardoned him, and 


1 Toghlakabad stood to the south of Delhi, between the Kutb Minar and the Jumna. Its massy for- 
tifications still testify its former greatness, but it is now totally deserted. : 

2 The charitable mode in which a good Musulman signifies the death of an infidel. 

* Or 320 ratis. 
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even conferred on him some marks of fayour; I also permitted all his adherents to 
retain their property. “en 

A Perganna of the value of seven laks! was bestowed on Ibrahim’s mother. Per- 
gannas were also given to each of her Amirs. She was conducted with all her effects 


to a palace which was assigned for her residence, about a kos below Agra. 


“i 
On Thursday, the 28th of Rejeb, about the hour of afternoon prayers, I entered May 10. 


Agra, and took up my residence at Sultan Ibrahim’s palace. From the time when I ters Agra. 


conquered the country of Kabul, which was in the year 910, till the present time, I 
had always been bent on subduing Hindustan. Sometimes, however, from the mis- 
conduet of my Amirs and their dislike of the plan, sometimes from the cabals and 
opposition of my brothers, I was prevented from prosecuting any expedition imto that 
country, and its provinces escaped being overran. At length these obstacles were 
removed. There was now no one left, great or small, noble or private man, who 
could dare to utter a word in opposition to the enterprise. In the year 925 I collected 
an army, and having taken the fort of Bajour by storm in two or three geris, put all 
the garrison to the sword. I next advanced into Behreh, where I prevented all en 
rauding and plunder, imposed a contribution on the inhabitants, and having levi it 
to the amount of four hundred thousand shahrokhis in money and goods, divided the 


ene 


proceeds among the troops who were in my service, and returned back to Kabul. 


From that time till the year 932, I attached myself in a peculiar degree to the affairs 
of Hindustan, and in the space of these seven or eight years entered it five times at the 
head of an army- The fifth time, the Most High God, of his grace and mercy, cast 
down and defeated an enemy so mighty as Sultan Tbrihim, ae made = on — 
i “re of Hindustan. From the time of the blesses 
and conqueror of the powerful empire 0 net 2 ea 
i i d salyation !) down to the pres 
het, (on whom and on his family be peace an: ) : 
~ _ foreign kings had subdued the country, and acquired the sovereignty : 
are One of these was Sultan Mahmiid Ghazi, whose family long ee : 
val the:-throne of that country. The second was Sultan anti sae 
ey for many years his slaves and dependants swayed the sceptre © ms x i 
sist the third. But my achievement is not to be put a ws = a cane 
i fid, at the time when he conquer ndustén, 
theirs; for Sultan Mahmiid, ES anotinel * 
an, and had absolute power and domin a 
pe thas _ i scan rn chiefs. ‘The King of Samarkand, too, was tla 
Deiat army did not amount to two hundred thousand, “a ia ; ii ie 
iy it i i t the comparison between - 
a pumas “ee a ines ee Rojas vt Hindustan was not at that 
anes oo ee een Raj oak for a Monarch on his own 
Sa a oc ee ET a vain esa suitim Shehdbeddin Ghiri did 
ee aman FY , yet his elder brother, Sultan ae 
e-Nasiri? itis said, that on one occasion he march 


account, _ — EET 
not himself enjoy the sov 
din Ghiri, held it. In the Tabakat- 


ry H ws od ‘f $ 

The Tabakit-e-Nasiri is an excellent history of the Musulman world down to the time of Sultan 

Nasir of Delhi, A- Pp. 1252. It was written by Abu Omer Menhaj al Jorjani- See Stewart’ Catalogue 
ainda * 


of Tippoo's Library, p. 7+ 
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into Hindustan with one haondred and twenty thousand cataphract horse. His ene- 
mies, too, were Rais and Rajas; a single monarch did not govern the whole of Hin- 
dustén. When I marched into Behreh, we might amount to one thousand five hun- 
dred, or two thousand men at the utmost. When I invaded the country for the fifth 
time, overthrew Sultan Ibrahim, and subdued the empire of Hindustin, I had a larger 
army than I had ever before brought into it. My servants, the merchants and their 
servants, and the followers of all descriptions that were in the camp along with me, 
were numbered, and amounted to twelve thousand men. The kingdoms that depended 
on me were Badakhshan, Kundez, Kabul, and Kandahar ; but these countries did not 
furnish me with assistance equal to their resources; and, indeed, some of them, from their 
vicinity'to the enemy, were so cireumstanced, that, far from affording me assistance, I 
was obliged to send them extensive supplies from my other territories. Besides this, all 
Maweralnaher was occupied by the Khans and Sultans of the Uzbeks, whose armies 
were calculated to amount to about a hundred thousand men, and who were my ancient 
foes. Finally, the whole empire of Hindustan, from Behreh to Behfir, was in the 
hands of the Afghans. Their prince, Sultan Ibrahim, from the resources of his king- 
dom, could bring into the field an army of five hundred thousand men. At that time 
some of the Amirs to the east were in a state of rebellion. His army on foot was com- 
puted to be a hundred thousand strong ; his own elephants, with those of his Amirs, 
were reckoned at nearly a thousand. Yet, under such circumstances, and in spite of 
this power, placing my trust in God, and leaving behind me my old and inyeterate 
enemy the Uzbeks, who had an army of a hundred thousand men, I advanced to meet 
so powerful a prince as Sultan Ibrahim, the lord of numerous armies, and emperor of 
extensive territories. In consideration of my confidence in Divine aid, the Most High 
God did not suffer the distress and hardships that I had undergone to be thrown away, 
but defeated my formidable enemy, and made me the conqueror of the noble country 
of Hindustan. This success I do not ascribe to my own strength, nor did this good 
fortune flow from my own efforts, but from the fountain of the favour and merey of 
God. 

The empire of Hindustén is extensive, populous, and rich, On the east, the south, 
and even the west, it is bounded by the Great Ocean. On the north, it has Kabul, 
Ghazni, and Kandahar. The capital of all Hindust&n is Delhi. From the time of Sul- 
tan Shehabeddin Ghiiri, to the end of Sultan Firéz Shah’s time, the greater part of 
Hindustin was in the possession of the Emperors of Delhi. At the period when I 
conquered that country, five Musulman Kings and two Pagans exercised royal autho- 
rity. Although there were many small and inconsiderable Rais and Rajas in the 
hills and woody country, yet these were the chief and the only ones of importance. 
One of these powers was the Afghins, whose government included the capital, and ex- 


crof Delhi; tended from Behreh to Behar. Jonpfir, before it fell into the power of the Afghans, 


including 
the Purebi 
kingdom. 


was held by Sultan Hussain Sherki. This dynasty they called the Pfirebi! (or eastern). 
Their forefathers had been cup-bearers to Sultan Firéz Shah and that race of Sultans. 
After Sultan Firéz Shah’s death, they gained possession of the kingdom of Jonpiir. 


1 eect, in Hindustani, has the same meaning with Sherki in Arabic or. Persian, Eastern. 
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Delhi was at that period in the hands of Sultan Aldeddin, whose family were Syeds. 
When Taimur Beg invaded Hindustan, before leaving the country, he had bestowed 
the government of Delhi on their ancestors. Sultan Behlil Lodi Afghan and uis 801 
Sultan Sekander, afterwards seized the throne of Delhi, as well as that of Jonpir, and 
reduced both kingdoms under one government. — 

The second prince was Sultan Muhammed Mozeffer, in Gujrat. He had departed patie of 
this life a few days before Sultan Ibrahim’s defeat. He was a prince well skilled in 2 
learning, and fond of reading the Hadis (or traditions). He was constantly employed 
in writing the Koran. They call this race Tang, Their ancestors were cup- nar TS 
to the Sultan Firéz that has been mentioned, and his family. After the death of Firéz 
Shah they took possession of the throne of Gujrat. 

The third kingdom is that of the Bahmanis in the Dekhan, but at the present time bie 
the Sultans of the Dekhan have no authority or power left. All the different districts ,;. 
of their kingdom have been seized by their most powerful nobles; and, when the 
prince needs anything, he is obliged to ask it of his own Amirs, A bie 

The fourth King was Sultan Mahmifid, who reigned in the country of Malwa, which oe of 
they likewise call Méndu. This dynasty was called the Kilji. Rana Sanka, a Pagan, 
had defeated them, and occupied a number of their provinces. This dynasty also had 
become weak. Their ancestors, too, had been originally brought forward and patronized 
by Sultan Firéz Shah, after whose demise they occupied the kingdom of fag. : 

The fifth Prince was Nusrat Shah’ in the kingdom of Bengal. His father been ae 

<i d was a Syed of the name of Sultan Aldeddin. He had attained 
pg ratio pe “a he It is a singular custom in Bengal, that there is Singular 
this throne by hereditary succession. t is a singu ar cu engal, Singal 
little of hereditary descent in succession to the sovereignty. There is a throne allotted 

fe ais King; there is, in like manner, a seat or station assigned for each of the Amirs, 

ah am a It is that throne and these stations alone which engage the 
Lea's beeen er ‘A set of dependants, servants, and attendants, : are 
reverence of aa Lal aac the When the King wishes to dismiss or appoint any 
epee Be ver is placed in the seat of the one dismissed, is immediately attended 
pei be eet ues establishment of dependants, servants, and retainers one 
call sed which he occupies. Nay, this rule obtains even * to fhe eae es , 

oC . . i cing himself on > 5 

self. Whoever mire se ak Rice sl ae wolaiere, and peasants, in- 
mediately acknowle ee a ia consider him as being as much their sovereign as 
stantly obey and submit to him, 
called by historians in general Hussain Shah, the 


1 He reigned from A. D. 1507 to 1529. His father is 


ae : od, in Malabar. 
soma Meee ci may seem, @ similar one prevailed, 3 eee a ee in forcing 
2 Strange as th lve years, in the Samorin’s country, a <A jubilee is proclaimed 
‘There was a jubilee, every twe'v thes * nd slew him, reigned in his stead.“ A jubil is proclaims 
i orin’s is and slew him, cam a spacious plain, 
aeien mag sjone atthe end of twelve eanggnatls oi aie ee ing might al day, 
roug: 1 for ten or twelve days wit 4 oe by a desperate ac- 
t feast is celebrated for | mind to gain a crown by 3 
mi reat of the feast, any four of the guests ties and kill the Samorin in his tent, he that 


so, at the ‘ 40,000 of his guards, i I. p. 309. 
tion, in fighting their way lan 2 > See Hamilton’s New Account of the leer = 4 
Kills him, succeeds him in his empite. but without success 
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they did their former prince, and obey his orders as implicitly. The people of Bengal 
say, “ We are faithful to the throne—whoever fills the throne, we are obedient and 
true to it.” As, for instance, before the accession of Nusrat Shah’s father, an Abys- 
sinian having killed the reigning King, mounted the throne, and governed the king- 
dom for some time. Sultan Alaeddin killed the Abyssinian,' ascended the throne, and 
was acknowledged as King. After Sultan Aldeddin’s death, the kingdom devolved by 
succession to his son, who now reigned. There is another usage in Bengal ; it is ree- 
koned disgraceful and mean for any king to spend or diminish the treasures of his 
predecessors. It is reckoned necessary for every king, on mounting the throne, to 
collect a new treasure for himself. To collect a treasure is, by these people, deemed 
a great glory and ground of distinction. There is another custom, that Pergannahs 
have been assigned from ancient times to defray the expenses of each department, the 
treasury, the stable, and all the royal establishments ; no expenses are paid in any other 
manner. 

The five kings who have been mentioned are great princes, and are all Musulmans, 
and possessed of formidable armies. The most powerful of the Pagan princes, in point 
of territory and army, is the Raja of Bijnager Another is the Rana Sanka, who has 
attained his present high eminence, only in these later times, by his own valour and his 
sword. His original principality was Chitfr. During the confusions that prevailed 
among princes of the kingdom of Mandu, he seized a number of provinces which had de- 
pended on Mandu, such as Rantpfir,’ Sarangpir, Bhilsan, and Chanderi. In the year 
934, by the divine favour, in the space of a few hours, I took by storm Chanderi, which 
was commanded by Meidani Rao, one of the highest and most distinguished of Rana 
Sanka’s officers, put all the Pagans to the sword, and from the mansion of hostility 
which it had long been, converted it into the mansion of the faith, as will be hereafter 
more fully detailed. There were a number of other Rais and Rajas on the borders 
and within the territory of Hindustan; many of whom, on account of their remote- 
ness, or the difficulty of access into their country, have never submitted to the Mu- 
sulman kings. 

Hindustan is situated on the first, second, and third climates. No part of it is in 
the fourth. It is a remarkably fine country. It is quite a different world, compared 
with our countries. Its h lls and rivers, its forests and plains, its animals and plants, 
its inhabitants and their languages, its winds and rains, are all of a different nature. 
Although the Germsils (or hot districts), in the territory of Kabul, bear, in many re- 
spects, some resemblance to Hindustan, while in other particulars they differ, yet you 
have no sooner passed the river Sind than the country, the trees, the stones, the wan- 
dering tribes,‘ the manners and customs of the people, are all entirely those of Hin- 
dustén. The northern range of hills has been mentioned. Immediately on crossing 
the river Sind, we come upon several countries in this range of mountains, connected 
with Kashmir, such as Pekheli and Shemeng. Most of them, though now independent 
of Kashmir, were formerly included in its territories. After leaving Kashmir, these 


1 This was Mozeffer Shah Habshi, who reigned three years. 2 In the Dekhan. 
2 ‘The famous fortress of Rantambor, situated in latitude 26°, and longitude 76° 30’. 
* The Ils and Ulises. | 
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hills contain innumerable tribes and states, pergannahs and countries, and extend all 
the way to Bengal and the shores of the Great Ocean. About these hills are other Their intie- 
tribes of men. With all the investigation and inquiry that I could make among the — 
natives of Hindustan, I could get no sort of description or authentic information re- 

garding them. All that I could learn was, that the men of these hills were called Kas. 

Tt struck me, that, as the Hindustinis frequently confound shin and sin, and as Rash x 
mir is the chief, and indeed, as far as I have heard, the only city in these hills, it may " 


-have taken its name from that circumstance.! The chief trade of the inhabitants of 


these hills is in musk-bags, the tails of the mountain-cow,” saffron, lead, and copper. 
The natives of Hind call these hills Sewlik-Parbat. In the language of Hind, Sa- 
waldh means a lak and a quarter (or one hundred and twenty-five thousand), and 
Parbat means a hill, Mygor- ‘ho hundred and twenty-five thousand hills. On these 
hills the snow Never, ry MEO 5 m pains Cae of Hindustan, such as Lahore, Seh- 
rend, and Sar.’ hay of ait bE end there all the year round. This range of hills 
takes.tim ~ eats of vee nye Kabul, and runs from Kabul eastward, but in- 
clining a little tw = pte. AMl to the south of this range is Hindustan. To the 
north of these hills, and of that unknown race of men whom they call Kas, lies Tibet.’ 
A great number of rivers take their rise in these mountains, and flow through a Baa 
dustin. To the north of Schrend, six rivers, the Sind, the Behat, the Chinab, the northern 
Ravi, the Biah, and the Setlej,* take their rise in these mountains, and all eae h 
with the Sind in the territory of Miltan, take the common name of the Sind, w ich, 
flowing down to the west, passes through the country of Tatta, and Se ie into 
the sea of Oman. Besides these six rivers, there are teiaiGe rivers, ne as : e pha 
the Ganges, the Rahet,° the Gimti, the Gagra, the Siehdi wrk” . a ie ae 
of others, that all throw themselves into the Conga i i igen <2 2 i nid 

roceeds towards the east, and, passing through the midst oO ere rs . Te a 
into the Great Ocean. The oe of all Se are bay oR aS SEE ose 
y other rivers, such suena ele led 
hectare aie, he from ranges of hills a ae Hindustén. 2 In 

‘ i i i nm! e 

these ranges, it never SHOWS. me grea Gieaatio Aad branch Other 


r al ranges of hi ; : : cs 
‘tl sap om It rises in the territory of Delhi, at the Jehan-Nima,” pins. 
hat 1 


: nam i hill country.” 

1 The Persian adds, “ mir signifying a hill, be peers tle a , “a a, ae pte eid ake 
ee . itten, is a fringed kno 

a ave sets a Bey ayia ae round the necks of horses by way of ornament, or as a de- 

mountain-cow, 


agains i pears also to have been used as a banner. y era 
ere aaah re aay confined to the hills north and east of Penjab. Baber ex! mle 
e ‘ 


t northern range. His etymology of the name is not happy- p vais 


a | ines, Hydraotes, Hesudrus, and Hyphasis- ag 
; ae tet ead es eReiaty the Rapti, which joins the Ganges from Nepal. rn eae 
i Hindas Ganga. ; ee. 
eee et Sete bageaanrne ce of Udipar, and runs into the Chambal near 


‘as, 1 am informed, ises ich Rennell seems by 
qTheBanteeiey fe the fait ‘Phe latter river is joined by the Bewas, which Rennet seel™ 4 
is distin ¥ f ; j that they called 
It is distinct from the + T find,” y informant, “jn my old ALi phe 


Jhansi, and falls into the Jumns below Kalpi- 
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ae to have called the Banas. 
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~ ani fore rises in Bopill, passes Chanderi and 
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they did their former prince, and obey his orders as implicitly. The people of Bengal 
say; «“ We are faithful to the throne—whoever fills the throne, we are obedient and 
true to it.” As, for instance, before the accession of Nusrat Shah’s father, an Abys- 
sinian having killed the reigning King, mounted the throne, and governed the king- 
dom for some time. Sultan Aldeddin killed the Abyssinian, ! ascended the throne, and 
was acknowledged as King. After Sultan Aldeddin’s death, the kingdom devolved by 
succession to his son, who now reigned. There is another usage in Bengal ; it is ree- 
koned disgraceful and mean for any king to spend or diminish the treasures of his 
predecessors. It is reckoned necessary for every king, on mounting the throne, to 
collect a new treasure for himself. To collect a treasure is, by these people, deemed 
a great glory and ground of distinction. There is another custom, that Pergannalis 
have been assigned from ancient times to defray the expenses of each department, the 
treasury, the stable, and all the royal establishments ; no expenses are paid in any other 
manner. 

The five kings who have been mentioned are great princes, and are all Musulmans, 
and possessed of formidable armies. The most powerful of the Pagan princes, in point 
of territory and army, is the Raja of Bijnager.? Another is the Rana Sanka, who has 
attained his present high eminence, only in these later times, by his own valour and his 
sword. His original principality was Chitty. During the confusions that prevailed 
among princes of the kingdom of Mandu, he seized a number of provinces which had de- 
pended on Mandu, such as Rantpiir,’ Sdrangptr, Bhilsfin, and Chanderi. In the year 
934, by the divine favour, in the space of a few hours, I took by storm Chénderi, which 
was commanded by Meidani Rao, one of the highest and most distinguished of Rana 
Sanka’s officers, put all the Pagans to the sword, and from the mansion of hostility 
which it had long been, converted it into the mansion of the faith, as will be hereafter 
more fully detailed. There were a number of other Rais and Rajas on the borders 
and within the territory of Hindustan; many of whom, on account of their remote- 
ness, or the difficulty of access into their country, have never submitted to the Mu- 
sulman kings. 

Hindustan is situated on the first, second, and third climates. No part of it is in 
the fourth. It isa remarkably fine country. It is quite a different world, compared 
with our countries. Its h lls and rivers, its forests and plains, its animals and plants, 
its inhabitants and their languages, its winds and rains, are all of a different nature. 
Although the Germsils (or hot districts), in the territory of Kabul, bear, in many re- 
spects, some resemblance to Hindustan, while in other particulars they differ, yet you 
have no sooner passed the river Sind than the country, the trees, the stones, the wan- 
dering tribes,‘ the manners and customs of the people, are all entirely those of Hin- 
dustin. The northern range of hills has been mentioned. Immediately on crossing 
the river Sind, we come upon several countries in this range of mountains, connected 
with Kashmir, such as Pekheli and Shemeng. Most of them, though now independent 
of Kashmir, were formerly included in its territories. After leaving Kashmir, these 


1 This was Mozeffer Shah Habshi, who reigned three years. 2 In the Dekhan. 
2 The famous fortress of Rantambor, situated in latitude 26°, and longitude 76° 30’. 
* The Ils and Ulises. 3 
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hills contain innumerable tribes and states, pergannahs and countries, and extend all 

the way to Bengal and the shores of the Great Ocean. About these hills are other Ther inha- 
tribes of men. With all the investigation and inquiry that I could make amo ‘the Lanse 
natives of Hindustan, I could get no sort of description or authenti¢ information re- 
garding them. All that I could learn was, that the men of these hills were called Kas. 

It struck me, that, as the Hindusténis frequently confound shin and sin, and as Kash- 0 
mir is the chief, and indeed, as far as I have heard, the only city in these hills, it may 

have taken its name from that cireumstance.'| The chief trade of the inhabitants of 
these hills is in musk-bags, the tails of the mountain-cow,° saffron, lead, and copper. 

The natives of Hind call these hills Sewalik-Parbat. In the language of Hind, Sa- 
waldk means a lak and a quarter (or one hundred and twenty-five thousand), and 
Parbat means a hill, ths is, the hundred and twenty-five thousand hills. On these 

hills the snow ners ™° tf s, and from some parts of Hindustan, such as Lahore, Seh- 
rend, and Sark, it Bs S‘ 4en white on them all the year round, This range of hills 
takes t,, name of Hindi -kfish, near Kabul, and runs from Kabul eastward, but in- 
clining avinte ‘a NeS°\th. All to the south of this range is Hindustin. To the 
north of these hills, and of that unknown race of men whom they call Kas, lies Tibet.’ 

A great number of rivers take their rise in these mountains, and flow through Hin- Rivers 


: iieuonina from the 
dustin, To the north of Sehrend, six rivers, the Sind, the Behat, 1 e Chin 1k eas 


Ravi, the Bidh, and the Setlej,* take their rise in these mountains, and all uniting bills 

with the Sind in the territory of Mailtan, take the common name of poe 

flowing down to the west, passes through the country of Tatta, and sarees ‘int 

the sea of Oman. Besides these six rivers, there are other rivers, such as ki e ae 

the Ganges, the Rahet,® the Gimti, the Gagra, the ne the Gandak, an : 7 ragit] 

of others, that all throw themselves into the Ganges,® which, preserving a 4 

proceeds towards the east, and, passing through the midst ee een 

into the Great Ocean. The sources of all er satay eg sf : - 2 sig 

There are, however, several other rivers, suc a8 wi ee ee Spe 
wa,® and the Sén, which rise from ranges of hills that are within 

a ao it never SnOWS. These rivers likevrise fall a the ne Sat pale, te 

There are several ranges of hills in Hindustan. Among these 
‘that runs from north to south. 
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a palace of Sultan Firéz Shah, which stands on a small rocky hillock. After passing 
this, it breaks, in the neighbourhood of Delhi, into a number of detached, scattered, 
small, rocky hills, that lie in different directions. When it gains the country of Mewat, 
the hills rise in height; and when it leaves Mewat, it enters the country of Biana. 
The countries of Sikri, Bari, and Dhilpfir, are formed by this range, although not 
comprehended within it; and the hill-country of Gialiar, which they also call Galiér, 
is formed by a detached offset from it. The hill-country of Rantambér, Chittr, 
Mandfi, and Chanderi, is formed by branches of this same range. In some places it 
is interrupted for seven or eight kos.’ This hilly tract is composed of very low, rough, 
rugged, stony, and jungly hills. In this range it never snows; but several of the 
rivers of Hindustan originate among the hills of which it is composed. 

Most of the districts of Hindustan are plain and level. Tho yh Hindustan contains 
so many provinces, none of them has any artificial canals? foy irrigation. It is watered 
only by rivers, though in some places, too, there is standing water? Even in those 
cities which are so situated as to admit of digging a water-course, and thereby >ting- 
ing water into them, yet no water has been brought in. Thore may pe several reasons 
for this. One of them is, that water is not absolutely requisite for the crops and 
gardens. The autumnal crop is nourished by the rains of the rainy season. It 
is remarkable that there is a spring crop even though no rain falls. They raise 
water for the young trees, till they are one or two years old, by means of a water- 
wheel or buckets; after that time it is not at all necessary to water them. Some 
vegetables they water. In Lahore, Debilpfir, Sehrend, and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, they water by means of a wheel. They first take two ropes, of a length suited 
to the depth of the well, and fasten each of them so as to form a circle; between the 
two circular ropes they insert pieces of wood connecting them, and to these they fix 
water-pitchers. The ropes so prepared, with the pitchers attached to them by means 
of the pieces of wood, they throw over a wheel that is placed on the top of the well. 
On the one end of the axletree of this wheel they place another wheel with teeth, and 
to the side of this last they apply a third, which they make with an upright axle. 
When the bullocks turn this last wheel round, its teeth working upon those of the 
second wheel, turn the large wheel on which is the circle of pitchers. They make 
a trough under the place where the water is discharged by the revolution of the 
pitchers, and from this trough convey the water to whatever place it may be required. 
They have another contrivance for raising water for irrigation in Agra, Bifna, 
Chandwér, and that quarter, by means of a bucket. This is very troublesome, and 
filthy besides. On the brink of a well they fix in strongly two forked pieces of wood, 
and between their prongs insert a roller. They then fasten a great water-bucket to 
long ropes, which they bring over the roller; one end of this rope they tie to the 
bullock, and while one man drives the bullock, another is employed to pour the water 
out of the bucket (when it reaches the top of the well). Every time that the bullock 
raises the bucket from the well, as it is let down again, the rope slides along the 
bullock-course, is defiled with urine and dung, and in this filthy condition falls into 

1'Ten or twelve miles. ® Ab-rewan, perhaps small rivulets. 

5 Kara-sillar, literally black waters. These are chiefly large tanks. 
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the well. In many instances, where fields require to be watered, the men and women 
draw water in buckets and irrigate them. x ni Pad 
The country and towns of Hindustan are extremely ugly. All its towns and lands have Its aspect. 
an uniform look ; its gardens have no walls; the greater part of it is a level plain. The 
banks of its rivers and streams, in consequence of the rushing of the torrents that descend 
during the rainyseason, are worn deep intothe channel, which makes it generally difficult 
and troublesome to cross them. In many places, the plain is covered by a thorny brush- 
wood, to such a degree that the people of the Pergannas, relying on these forests, take 
shelter in them, and, trusting to their inaccessible situation, often continue in a state 
of revolt, refusing to pay their taxes. In Hindustan, if you except the rivers, thereis 
little running water.' Now and then some standing water is to be met with. All 
these cities and countries derive their water from wells or tanks, in which it is collected 
during the rainy season. In Hindust&n, the populousness and decay, or total destrue- 
tion of villages, nay of cities, is almost instantaneous. Large cities that have been in- 
habited for a series of years (if, on an alarm, the inhabitants take to flight), in a single 
day, or a day and a half, are so completely abandoned, that you can scarcely discover a 
trace or mark of population.’ And if, on the other hand, they intend to settle on any 
particular spot, as they do not need to run water-courses, or to build fl d-mounds, 
their crops being produced without irrigation,’ and the population of Hind 
unlimited, inhabitants swarm in in every direction. They make a tank or dig a well 
there is no need of building a strong house or erecting a firm wall; they have abun- 
dance of strong grass, and plenty of timber, ef which they run up hovels, and a village 
n is constructed in an instant. ; 7 
os eet the animals peculiar to Hindustan, one is the elephant, the Binveut call ee 
it Hathi, which inhabits the district of Kalpi; and the higher you advance ann ae Th le 
towards the east, the more do the wild elephants increase in eae T at 36. he p 
tract in which the elephant is chiefly taken. ‘There may be ee ane 
Karrah and Manikpir that are occupied solely in this employment 0! ing el ons n 





but numbers of artificial canals or water-runs for irrigation, and for 


pica: ws ope illages. ‘The same is the case in the valley of Soghd, and the richer 


che supply of water to towns and vi 


ei ratimery walsa, so well described by Colonel Wilks in his Historical Sketches, vol. 1. p. 


i inhabitants of India bury under ground 
. coach of an hostile army, the unfortunate in! ; a - 
ais os pes alg and each individual, man, woman, and child pers hie gern sxe Po * 
Rene ahildieD being carried by their paret mith tee if a a pie ey th ae 
i the direction of a i 
me ie ee at oe fortress, but more generally of the most Pa rie: and 
ante ‘1 best long a miserable existence until the departure of SN eee 6 se eet 
scl pee ner hh eee 
h i istorical Sketches shot : 
i te itself, ‘The Historical ‘3 ee 
a Pl he de South of India. It is to be regretted that we do not possess the history 


knowledge or research. we cas 
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They account to the government for the elephants which they take. The elephant is an 
immense animal, and of great sagacity. It understands whatever you tell it, and does 
whatever it is bid. Its value is in proportion to its size. When it arrives at a pro- 
per age they sell it, and the largest brings the highest price. They say that in some 
islands the elephant grows to the height of ten gez.' I have never, in these countries, 


seen one above four or five gez.2_ The elephant eats and drinks entirely by means of 


his trunk. He cannot live if he loses it. On the two sides of his trunk, in his upper 
jaw, he has two tusks ; it is by applying these teeth, and exerting all his force, that he 
overturns walls and tears up trees ; and, when he fights or performs any operation that 
requires great exertion, he makes use of these tusks, which they call dqj. The tusks 
are highly valued by the Hindis. The elephant is uot covered with hair or wool 
like other animals. The natives of Hindustan place great reliance on their elephants ; 
in their armies, every division has invariably a certain number with it. The elephant 
has some valuable qualities: it can carry a great quantity of baggage over deep and 
rapid torrents, and passes them with ease; gun-carriages, which it takes four or five 
hundred men to drag, two or three elephants draw without difficulty. But it has 4 
great stomach, and a single elephant will consume the grain of seven or fourteen 
camels. 

The rhinoceros is another, This also is a huge animal. Its bulk is equal to that of 
three buffaloes. The opinion prevalent in our countries, that a rhinoceros can lift an 
elephant on its horn, is probably a mistake. It has a single horn over its nose, up- 
wards of a span in length, but I never saw one of two spans. Out of one of the largest 
of these horns I had a drinking-vessel* made, and a dice-hox, and about three or four 
fingers’ bulk of it might be left. Its hide is very thick. If it be shot at with a power- 
ful how, drawn up to the armpit with much force, and if the arrow pierces at all, it 
enters only three or four fingers’ breadth. They say, however, that there are parts of his 
skin that may be pierced, and the arrows enter deep. On the sides of its two shoulder- 
blades, and of its two thighs, are folds that hang loose, and appear at a distance like 
cloth housings dangling over it. It bears more resemblance to the horse than to any 
other animal.5 As the horse has a large stomach, so has this; as the pastern of the 
horse is composed of a single bone, so also is that of the rhinoceros; as there is 4 
gumek® in the horse’s fore leg, so is there in that of the rhinoceros. It is more fero- 
cious than the elephant, and cannot be rendered so tame or obedient. There are num- 
hers of them in the jungles of Pershawer and Hashnaghar, as well as between the river 
Sind and Behreh in the jungles. In Hindustin too, they abound on the banks of the 
river Sirwi.7 In the course of my expeditions into Hindustén, in the jungles of Per- 
shawer, and Hashnaghar,® I frequently killed the rhinoceros. It strikes powerfully 
with its horn, with which, in the course of these hunts, many men, and many horses, 


1 About twenty feet. 2 Right or ten feet. 4 Tts skin is scattered with thin hair- 

«The rhinoceros’s horn was supposed to sweat on the approach of poison, a quality which fitted it, in 
a peculiar manner, for being made into a drinking-cup for an eastern king. . 

5 It is to the eye more like the elephant, or a huge overgrown hog. i 

A marginal note on the Turki copy, translates gumek, marrow. 7 The Gogra. 

® The rhinoceros is now entirely expelled from the countries about the Indus. 
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‘were gored. In one hunt, it tossed with its horn, a fall spear’s length, the horse of a 
Lon cinta Maksd, whence he got the name of Rhinoceros Maksiid. 
ter animal is the wild buffalo, Itis much larger than the common buffalo. Its Wild bur. 
horns go back like those of the common buffalo, but not so as to grow into the flesh filo, 
It is a very destructive and ferocious animal. aa 
Another is the nilgat. Its height is about equal to that of a horse. ‘It is somewhat Nila 
slenderer. The male is bluish, whence it is called the nilgat.! Tt has two small horns, 
and on its neck has some hair, more than a span in length,’ which bears much resem- 
blance to the mountain-cow tassels.* Its tail is like the bull’s. The colour of the fe- 
male is like that of the gawezin deer; she has no horns, nor any hair on the under 
part of her neck; and is plumper than the male. 
Another is the kotah-paicheh.’ Tts size may be equal to that of the white deer. Its Kotah-pai- 
two fore legs as well as its thighs are short, whence its name—(short-legged). Its horns shel 
are branching like those of thé gawezin, but less. Every year too it casts its horns 
like the stag. It is a bad runner, and therefore never leaves the jungle. 
There is another species of deer that resembles the male honeh or jiran. Its back is Antelope. 
black, its belly white, its horns longer than those of the honeh, and more crooked. 
The Hindustanis call it kilhereh. This word was probably originally halahern, that is ty 
(black deer), which they have corrupted into kilhereh. The female is white. They wigtie ie 
take deer by means of this kilhereh, They make fast a tunning-net to its horns, and 
tie a stone larger than a foot-ball to its leg, that, after it is separated from the deer, it 
may be hindered from running far. When the deer sees the wild kilhereh, it advances 
up to it, presenting its head. This species of deer is very fond of fighting, and comes 
on to butt with its horns. When they have engaged and pushed at each other with 
their horns, in the course of their moving backwards and forwards, the net which has 
been fastened on the tame one’s horns, gets entangled in those of the wild deer, and 
prevents its escape. Though the wild deer uses every effort to flee, the tame one does 
not run off, and is greatly impeded by the stone tied to its leg, which keeps back the 
other also. In this way they take a number of deer,’ which they afterwards tame. % 
They likewise take deer by setting nets. They breed this tame deer to fight in their 
houses ; it makes an excellent battle. ee 
There is on the skirts of the moun tains of Hindustan another deer which is smaller. Deer. 
ual in size to a sheep® of a year old. i 
: ea the gati-kini; it net small pot i cow, like the larger kochkar (or Gail-kini. 
ntry. Its flesh is very tender and savoury. ; 
ina is nota of the pee of the country. The Hindustanis all it ‘Monkey. 
Bander. There are many species of them. One species is the same that is brought 
to our countries. The jugglers teach them tricks. It is met with in the hill-coun 


1 Blue ox. ‘ ; an th 
2 on tele part of its neck is a thick circumscribed tuft of hair.—D. W. (For this and the suc- 


ceeding notes marked D. W. I am indebted to David White, M.D. second Member of edd aciealboes 
of Bombay, and well known for his botanical researches.) a te 
3 Kitas. a 2 4 Short-leggedl. 3 F i tne 
5 This way of catching the antelope is still in constant use in India, 
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of the Dera (or valley of) Niir, on the Koh Sefid, in the skirts of the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Khaiber, and from thence downward throughout all Hindustan. It is 
not found any higher up than the places I have mentioned. Its hair is yellow, its face 
white, its tail is not very long. There is another species of monkey, which is not 
found in Bajour, SewaAd, and these districts, and is much larger than the kinds that 
are brought info our country. Its tail is very long, its hair whitish, its face entirely 
black. They call this species of monkey langur,! and it is met with in the hills and 
woods of Hindustén. There is still another species of monkey, whose hair, face, and 
all its limbs are quite black; they bring it from several islands of the sea. There is 
yet another species of monkey brought from some islands. Its colour approaches to a 
yellowish blue, somewhat like the skin of the fig. Its head is broadish, and it is of a 
much larger size than other monkeys. It is very fieree and destructive.® 
Another is the nol® (or mungoose). It i$ a little smaller than the kish. It mounts 
on trees. Many also call it the mfis-khirma.‘ They reckon it lucky, There is another 
of the mouse species, which they call gilher? (the squirrel) ; it always lives in trees, and 
runs up and down them with surprising nimbleness. 
Of the birds, one is the peacock. It is a beautifully coloured, and splendid animal. 

It is less remarkable for its bulk than for its colour and beauty. Its size.may be about 
that of a crane, but it is not so tall. On the head of the peacock, and of the pea-hen, 
there may be about twenty or thirty feathers, rising two or three fingers’ breadth in 
height. The pea-hen is neither richly coloured nor beautiful. The head of the male 
has a lustrous and undulating colour. Its neck is of a fine azure. Lower down than 
the neck, its back is painted with the richest yellow, green, azure, and violet ; the 
flowers or stars on its back are but small; below, they increase in size, still preserving 
the same colour and splendour, down to the very extremity of the tail. The tail of 
some peacocks is as high as a man. Below these richly-painted feathers of its tail, it 
has another smaller tail like that of other birds, and this ordinary tail, and the feathers 
of its sides, are red. It is found in Bajour and Sewfd, and in the countries below. 
but not in Kuner or Lemghanat, or in any place higher up. I flies even worse than 
the kerghAwel (or pheasant), and cannot take more than one or two flights at a time. 
On aceount of its flying so ill, it always frequents either a hilly country or a jungle. 
It is remarkable, that whenever there are many peacocks in a wood, there are also a 
number of jackals in it; and as they have to drag after them a tail the size of a man, 
it may easily be supposed how much they are molested by the jackals, in their passage 
from one thicket to another. The Hindustanis call them mor. According to the doc- 
trines of Imam Abu Hanifeh, this bird is lawful food. Its flesh is not unpleasant. 
Tt resembles that of the quail, but it is eaten with some degree of loathing, like that of 
the camel. 


1 The Baboon. 

2 Baber adds,—it is singular, quod penis ejus semper sit erecta, et nunquam non ad coitum idonea. 

3 A note on the Turki copy calls the nol, Rasu, which is the weasel of Tartary. Newal is still the 
Hindustani name for the mungoose. 

4 The palm-rat. 

5 The kerghawel, which is of the pheasant species, when pursued, will take several fights imme- 
diately after each other, though none long; peacocks, it Seems, soon get tired, and take to running. 
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i me: ie rape ate at im found in Bajour and the countries below it. In 
but is found there at no fe oe ane apa Nangenkay and Lemghanat, 
is that which they earry into our Feo ; 9 Bre RADY SEH af pangs One 
cies, of smaller size which is also t “i es a ces et pie v : 
ion nate tiie dente ‘mae aught, to speak. They eall it the wood-parrot, 
tricts, _ SRE asta 2 pian a Pains athe andl, theinal ponsing, ais 
; r E y go in flights of five and six thousand. These two species 
differ only in bulk; both have the same colours. There is another species of parrot 
which is still smaller than the wood-parrot. Its head is red, as well as its upg gee 
thers. From the tip of its tail, to within two fingers’ breadth of its feet, it is white. 
The head of many of this species is lustrous, and they do not speak. They eall it the 
Kashmir parrot. There is another species of parrot like the wood-parrot, but a little 
less. Its beak is red; round its neck is a broad black circle like a collar. Its upper 
feathers are crimson ; it learns to speak well. I had imagined that a parrot, or sharak, 
only repeated what it had been taught, and that it could reduce nothing into words 
from its own reflections. Abul Kasim Jilair, who is one of my most familiar ser- 
yants, lately told me a remarkable incident. The cage of a parrot of this Tas 
tioned species haying been coyered up, the parrot called out, ‘ Cheraeeiatea ¢ 
cannot breathe.” On another occasion, when the bearers who were employ d te 


it had set it down to rest themselves, and a number of people passed by, | op 1 J 
Ys with 


called out, “ Everybody is going by, why don’t you go on ?” Let the credit rest with 
the relater! Yet till one hears such things with his own ears, he never can believe 
them. There is another kind of parrot, of a beautiful red colour; it has also other 
colours. As I do not precisely recollect its appearance, I therefore do not describe it 
particularly. It is a very elegant bird, and learns to talk. It has one great defect, 
that its yoice is particularly disagreeable, having a sharp and grating sound,! as if you 
rubbed a piece of broken china on a copper plate. Be. 

es of the birds of Hindustan is the sharak, which abounds in the Lemghanit, 
' over the whole of Hindustan. The sharak is of different 


a I down, n 
Tian umbers in the Lemghanat. Its head is 


species. One is that which is found in great ni } ‘ 
black, its wings white; its size rather larger than the chughur,” and slenderer. I 
learns to speak. There js another sort, which they call Pindaweli. They bring it 
from Bengal. It is all black. It is much larger than the other shirak. Its bill and 


vo ears are two yellow leathers, which hang down, and look 


foot are yellow. In its ty ; 
en cee They call it the Meina.' It learns to speak; and speaks well and fluently. 


i i ar: i han this last.! It is red round the 
Th another kind of sharak a little slenderer th “ I th 

re aha kind does not talk. When I threw a bridge over the Ganges, and crossed 
it, driving the enemy before me, I saw in Luknow, Oud, and these countries, an 


. a ny 
of shdrak, which had a white breast, and a piebald head, with a black back. had 


never seen it before. This species probably does not earn to speak at all, 





parae aese 





: Loory. aR en TE 
“| edie has "il which Wilkins says is @ species of singing-bird- Richardson's Dic! one 


i i is Hi i Dictionary. 
3 it the Coracias Indica. See his Hindustani 
s nee a aade— they call it ‘Wan-sharak” (the wild or wood sharak.) 
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Another is the lijeh.! This fowl they also call the bikalemfin.2 From the head 
to the tail, it has five or six different colours. Its neck has a bright glancing tinge 
like the pigeon’s. In size, it is equal to the kepki durri. It may he regarded as the 
kepki durri® of Hindustan; as the kepki durri inhabits the summits of the moun- 
tains, this also inhabits the tops of the mountains. They are met with in the country 
of Kabul andithe hill-country of Nijrow, and from thence downward, wherever there 
are hills; but they are not found any higher up? A remarkable circumstance is told 
of them. It is said, that in winter they come down to the skirts of the hills, and 
that if in their flight one of them happens to pass over a vineyard, it can no longer 
fly,° and is taken. God knows the truth! Its flesh is very savoury. 

‘Another bird is the dirraj (or partridge). It is not peculiar to Hindustan. It is 
found everywhere in the countries of the Germsil. But, as certain species of it are 
found only in Hindustan, I have included it in this descriptive enumeration. The 
partridge may be equal to the kepki durri in size. The colour of its back is like that 
of the female of the murgh-e-deshti (or jungle fowl). Its neck and breast are black, 
with bright white spots. On both sides of both its eyes is a line of red, It has a ery 
like Shir dérem, Shekrek. From its ery it gets its name. It pronounces Shir short, 
dérem Shekreh it pronounces distinctly. The partridges of Asterfbad are said to ery 
Bat mini, titi lar. The ery of the partridges of Arabia and the neighbouring coun- 
tries is, Bil shither tidim al naam. The colour of the hen bird resembles that of the 
young kerghawel (or pheasant). They are found below Nijrow. There is another fowl 
of the partridge kind, which they call kenjel. It is about the size of the partridge. 
Its ery is very like that of a kepk, but shriller. There is little difference in colour be- 
tween the male and female. It is found in the country of Pershdiwer, Hashnaghar, 
and in the countries lower down, but in no district higher up. 

Andther bird is the palpekir. Its size is equal to that of the kepki durri. Its 
figure resembles the dung-hill cock, and in colour it is like the hen. From its forehead 
down to its breast, it is of a beautiful scarlet colour. The palpekér inhabits the hill- 
country of Hindustan. L 

The mfrgh-e-sihra® (fowl of the wild) is another. ‘The difference between it and 
the barn-door fowl is, that the fowl of the wild flies like the kerghawel (or pheasant) : 
it is not of every colour like the barn-door fowl. It is found in the hill-country of Ba- 
jour, and the hill-country lower down. It is not met with above Bajour. 

Another is the chelsi, which is like the palpekar, but the palpekar has finer colours. 
It inhabits the hill-country of Bajour. 


Another is the shim. It may be about the size of the common cock, and is of ya- 


rious colours. It also is found in the hill-country of Bajour. 
Another is the btidineh (or quail), which is not peculiar to Hindustin, but there 


1. The Persian has lécheh. 2 Camelion bird. 

8 The kepki deri, or durri, is much larger than the common kepk of Persia, and is peculiar to Kho- 
risin. It is said to be a beautiful bird. The common kepk of Persia and Kabul is the hill chikor of India. 

mat lajeh may perhaps be the chikdr of the plains, which Hunter calls bartavelle, or Greek par- 
tridge. 

5 See Note p. 145. 6 T have milk and sugar. 

7 God grant that happiness may always continue. 8 Perhaps the common jungle fowl. 
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are four or five species of it peculiar to that country. There is one species that visits 
our countries.' It is larger, and more spreading than the common bidineh. There 
is another species, which is less than the biidinehs that visit us. Its wings and tail 
are reddish, This bfidineh goes in flights like the Chir, There is still another species, 
which is smaller than the bidinehs that visit our country. They are generally black 
on the throat and breast. There is another species which seldom visits Kabul. It is 
small, somewhat larger than the karcheh; in Kabul they call it ktirati. 

Another is the kherjil (or bustard), which may be about the size of the tighdak, Kherjil (or 
and is in reality the taghdik® of Hindustan, Its flesh is yery savoury. The flesh of hea 
the leg of some fowls, and of the breast of others, is excellent ; the flesh of every part 
of the kherjil is delicious. ’ 

Another is the cherz® (or floriken), Its size is somewhat less than the tiighderi. Cherz (or 
The back of the male is like that of the tighderi; its breast is black. The female is Honey 
all of a single colour. The flesh of the cherz is very delicate. As the kherjil resembles 
the tighdak, the cherz resembles the tighderi. 

Another is the baghri-kara‘ (or rock-pjgeon) of Hindustan, which is less than the Baghri- 


4 . . * : kara (or 
baghri-kara of the west, and slenderer ; its ery, too, is sharper. rock 
There are other fowls, that frequent the water and the banks of rivers. One of Ps") 


these is the ding® (or adjutant), which is a large bird. Each of its wings is the )V3'"- 


length of a man; on its head and neck there is no hair; something like a bag Ding (or 

hangs from its neck ; its back is black, its breast white; it frequently visits Kabul, sent) 

One year they caught and brought me a ding, which beeame very tame. The flesh 

which they threw it, it never failed to catch in its beak, and swallowed without cere- 

mony. On one occasion, it swallowed a shoe well shod with iron ; on another ocea- 

sion, it swallowed a good-sized fowl right down, with its wings and feathers. 
Another is the siras.0 The Tirks who are in Hindust&in call it tweh-titrneh.? Sixas- 

It is a little less than the ding. The neck of the ding is longer than that of the 

sfiras, Its head is red. They keep it about their houses, and it becomes very tame, Pea 
Another is the minkisa, which is nearly of the height of the sfras, but its size is 

less. It resembles the stork,® but is much larger. Its bill is longer than the stork’s, 

and is black. Its head is polished and shining, its neck white, its wings party- 

coloured. ‘The edges and roots of the feathers of its wings are white, and the middle 

black.® f 
There is another sort of stork, which has a white neck, while its head and all the Yak Ding. 

rest of its body are black. It migrates to our countries, It is rather less than the 

‘ Pts nek ta rn where itis bigger than a turkey, and is called toghdar, pro- 


bably corrupted from toghdak. ” 
3A sort of bustard ; Otis Bengealensis. mine Te 
4 On the margin of the Tarki, it is explained as signifying the Balkeh. 
® The Hindustani name ea the ee is Pir-e-Dang- mene tr, SepaNTT ee 
© A kind of heron; the Ardea Antigone. Sikes, ae 
8 This answers the description of the janglil or janghal called dékh in the Dekhan, which Hi 


indicates as the Ardea Indica. 
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common stork. This stork the Hindustanis call yak ding.! There is another stork, 
which resembles in colour and shape the stork that visits our countries. Its beak is 
generally black and white, and it is much smaller than the other. There is yet another 
fowl which resembles the stork and heron. The pill of this bird is longer than the 
heron’s and larger. In size it is less than the stork. 

Another is the large biizek? (or curlew). Its bulk may be about that of the star- 
ling. Its head and two wings are white. It has a loud ery. Another is the white 
bazek.? Its head and bill are black. It is considerably larger than the biizek of 
our countries, but less than the bizek of Hindustan.‘ 

There is another water-fowl, which they call gheret-pai.’ It is larger than the sona 
purehin. The male and female are of the same colour. It is always found in Hashna- 
ghar, and sometimes visits the Lemghanat. Its flesh is very delicate. 

There is another waterfowl which they call shahmiirgh.® It may be rather less than 
the goose. It has a swelling above its ‘nose. Its breast is white, its back black, and 
its flesh is excellent. 

Another is the zemej, which is about the size of a barktit (or faleon). It is of a 
black colour. 

Another is the starling.’ Its tail and back are red. 

Another is the ala-k(rgheh (or magpie) of Hindustan, It is slender, and less than 
the ala-kfrgheh (or magpie) of my native country. It has some white on its neck. 

There is another bird, which bears some resemblance to the carrion erow. In Lem- 
ghandt they call it the wood-fowl.* Its head and breast are black, its wings and tail 
red, its eyes a very deep red.? From its being weak and flying ill, it never comes out 
of the woods, whence it is that it gets the name of the wood-fowl. 

Another is the great bat; they call it chemgudri. It is about the size of the owl,” 
and its head resembles that of a young whelp. It lays hold of a branch of the tree on 
which it intends to roost, turns head undermost, and so hangs, presenting a very sin- 
gular appearance. 

Another is the aakeh of Hindustan; they call it mit&. It is a little smaller than 
the common aakeh, which is party-coloured black and white, while the mit is party- 
coloured brown and black. 

There is another bird whose size may be equal to that of the sandilaj-mamila. It 
is of a beautiful red, and on its wings has a little black. 


1 The yak ding is probably one of two kinds of storks common in India. ‘The largest is called Kalli, 
and the smallest laglag. Baber appears to reverse this. The laglag, which is a black bird, with @ 
white neck and head, does not at all resemble the common stork, and its ‘right to the name seems 
doubtful. ; 

2 Perhaps the royal curlew. 

4 Perhaps the spoonbill, called, in India, Chamach Bizeh. 

° Ghazin-paiiTarki. There is a kind of water-fowl called gazpa, which seems to bea redshank. 

o The bird called nakta, a sort of duck, but nearly as big as a wild-goose ; it has a black beak, with 
a high knob on it. 

7 Sar. 8 Murgh-jengli. 

9 'This is the crow-pheasant, or Malabar pheasant, the Cuculus Castanews. 

10 Yapalagh. 


3 White curlew. 


2 
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Another is the gercheh. It resembles the karlughach,' but is much larger than 
that bird ; it is entirely of a black colour. 

Another is the koel,? which in length may be equal to the crow, but is much thinner. 
It has a kind of song, and is the nightingale of Hindustan, It is respected by the 
natives of Hindust&n as much as the nightingale by us. It inhabits gardens where the 
trees are close planted. 

There is another bird resembling the shakrik. It lives close among and about trees, 
and may be about the size of a shakrak. It is green-coloured like the parrot, 

OF the aquatic animals, one is the alligator.’ It dwells in standing waters, and 
resembles the crocodile.* They say that it carries off men, and even buffaloes, Another 
is the sipsar (another species of alligator). This, too, is like the crocodile. It inha- 
bits all the rivers of Hindustan. One was caught and brought to me. It may be 
about four or five gez° in length, and some are eyen larger. Its snout is upwards of 
half a gez° long. Both in its upper and lower jaw it has several very small ranges of 
teeth. It comes out and sleeps on the edge of the water. 

Another is the water-hog,’ which is also found in all the rivers of Hindustan. It 
springs up from the water with a jerk, puts up its head and plunges it down again, 
leaving no part of its body visible but the tail.* The jaw of this animal, too, is like 
that of the alligator. It is long, and has the same kind of ranges of teeth; in other 
respects its head and body are like a fish. While it is playing in the water it resem- 
bles a water-bag. The water-hogs that are in the river Sirwf,? while sporting, leap 
right out of the water. This animal, too, resembles a fish in never leaving the water. 

‘Another is the gerial, which is a large fish. Many of the army saw it in the river 
Sirwi.? It carries off men. During the time that we remained on the river Sirwi, 
one or two slave boys were seized by it and carried down. Between Ghaziptir and 
Benares it also cartied off two, three, or four of our men. In that vicinity I saw the 
geriil from a distance, but I could not get a distinct view of it. 

The kekeh is another fish. On a line with its two ears issue two bones, three fin- 
gers-breadth in length. When caught it shakes these two bones, which return a sin- 
gular sound, whence they have given this fish its name of kekeh. 

The flesh of the fishes of Hindustan is delicate, and they have few small bones. They 
are surprisingly active. On one occasion a net was laid in a river, from side to side. 
The fish entered it. Each side of the net was then raised a gez * above the water; yet 
many of the fish leaped, one after the other, a full gez over the net, and escaped. There 


1 Also called the terashterek. , 

& Pe The koel is something like a sparrow-hawk ; the female black, the male brown like & 
hawk. ; mt 

3 The shirabi, or water lion, is the alligator. en Lge 


Right or ten feet. 
7 Khak-abi. 
® This description agrees much with the appearan Ce eae 
ee ee i i si The latter has a long, 
11 The geridl is one of the two kinds of crocodile: the other is called magar. 

sharp snout: the snout of the former is round. 
12 About a couple of feet. 


cee of the porpoise, which is common in the Ganges. 
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are, besides, in many rivers of Hindustin small fishes, which, if they hear a harsh sound, 
or the treading of a foot, instantly leap a gez, or a gez and a half, out of the water, 

The frogs of Hindustin are worthy of notice. Though of the same species as our 
own, yet they will run six or seven gez! on the face of the water. 

Of the vegetable productions peculiar to Hindustén, one is the mango (ambeh), 
The natives of Hindustan generally pronounce the Oi in it, as if no vowel followed; but 
as this makes the word difficult to articulate, it is sometimes called naghzak, as Khwi- 
jeh Khosrou says— 


My mango (my fair?) is the embellisher of the garden, 
The most lovely fruit of Hindustan. 


Such mangoes as are good are excellent. Many are eaten, but few are good of their 
kind. They pluck most of them unripe, and ripen’ them in the house. While unripe 
the mango makes excellent tarts, and extremely good marmalade. In short, this is 
the best fruit of Hindustin. The tree bears a great weight of fruit. Many praise the 
mango so highly as to give it the preference to every kind of fruit, the musk-melon 
excepted; but it does not appear to me to justify their praises. It resembles the kardi- 
peach, and ripens in the rains. There are two kinds of it. One kind they squeeze 
and soften in the hand, and then, making a hole in its side, press it and suck the juice. 
The other is like the kardi-peach. They take off its skin, and eat it. Its leaf some- 
what resembles that of the peach. Its trunk is ill-looking, and ill-shaped. In Bengal 
and Giijrat the mangoes are excellent, 

Another of their fruits is the plantains The Arabs call it mauz, Its tree is not 
very tall, and, indeed, is not entitled to the appellation of tree; it iS something between 
a tree and a vegetable.’ Its leaf bears some likeness to that of the AmAn-kara, but 
the plantain leaf is two gez° in length, and nearly one in breadth, A shoot resem- 
bling a heart springs up from its centre. The bud of the plantain is on this shoot. 
This large bud resembles a sheep’s heart. From the root of every leaf that opens 
round this bud, a row of six or seven flowers springs out. These flowers so rising 
in a row, afterwards become rows of plantains. When the shoot which resembles a 
heart expands and blows, the leaves of that large bud opening, the rows of the plantain 
flowers become visible. The plaintain has two good qualities; the one is, that it is 
easily peeled—the other, that it has no stones, and is not stringy. It is rather longer 
and thinner than the brinjal. It is not very sweet. The plaintain of Bengal, how- 
ever, is extremely sweet, and has a very beautiful tree. It has very broad leaves of 
bright green, and is an elegant plant. 

Another is the ambli,° which name they give:to the Indian date. It has small 
indented leaves, precisely like the biia, but the leaves of this tree are smaller. It is @ 


very beautiful tree, and yields a profusion of shade. It grows to 4 great size, and 
abounds in a wild state. 


1 Twelve or fourteen feet. 2 Naghzak. i 3 Kileh. 
* That is, is herbaceous.—D. W. = About four feet. 
© Tamarindus Indica, so called from Tamar Hindi, the Indian date. 
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Another is the mehweh,’ which is also called the gal-chekan. This also is a very Mehweb, or 
wide-spreading tree. The houses of the natives of Hindustan are chiefly constructed 
of the timber of this tree. They extract a spirit from the flowers of the mehweh, 
They dry its flowers, and eat them like raisins, It is from them likewise that they 
extract the liquor? They bear a great resemblance to the kishmish, and have rather. 

a disagreeable, sickly taste; but the smell of the flower is not disagreeable. It may be 
eaten. This tree likewise grows wild. Its fruit is ill tasted. The stone is rather large, 
and its shell thin. They extract an oil from the kernel. 

Another is the kirni! This, though not a wide-spreading tree, at the same time is Kiri. 
notasmallone. Its fruit is of a yellow colour. It is smaller than the jujube. In taste 
it bears a perfect resemblance to the grape. It leaves rather a bad flavour behind, but 
it is a good fruit, and is eaten. The skin of its stone is thin. 

Another is the jaman.’ Its leaf perfectly resembles that of the tal, but is thicker Jaman. 
and greener. It is on the whole a fine-looking tree. Its fruit resembles the black 
grape, but® has a more acid taste, and is not very good. 

Another is the kermerik.? It is fluted with five sides. In size it may be equal to a Kermerick. 
ghinalf,® and in length four or five fingers-breadth. When ripe it is yellow. This 
fruit, too, has no stone. If plucked unripe, it is very bitter ; when well ripened, it has 
an agreeably sweet acid, and is a pleasant sweet-flavoured fruit. my i coe 

Another is the kadhil (or jack). This has a very bad look and flavour. It looks ee (or 
like a sheep's stomach stuffed and made into a haggis.? It has a sweet sickly taste, ~” 
Within it are stones” like a filbert ; they beara considerable resemblance to the date, 
but the stones are rounder and not so long, and the substance softer than that of the date. 

They are eaten, This fruit is very adhesive; on account of this adhesive quality, 
many rub their mouths with oil before eating them. They grow not only from the 
branches and trunk of the tree, but eyen from its root. You would say that the tree 

Il hung round with ises. ay 
biter” is the aie may be about the size of an apple. It is not bad- Badhil. 
smelling, but is very insipid and tasteless, 


1A description of the mehweh, or moura, may be found in the Asiatick Researches, vol. I. p. 800, by 


ieut. les Hamilton. P Ay r 
ar phate this liquor is well known by the name of Moura, or Parsee Brandy. The farm of it is 
‘a considerable article of revenue. toate 
ind of or currant, brought from the Persian ph. ; a 
n Se eas is erica with a small yellow fruit, with a stone. It is ees a Guzerat- 
(It is the Mimusops hexandra of Roxburgh ; fruit oblong, pointed, covered with a soft yellow saccha- 


7h er sea Wea the Eugenia jambolana, ne aa Hee iesnetee _ 
a i ia j —D. e jaman has 
ose-apple, which is now called Eugenia jambu- : D. W. sevice 
Meeps is more like an oblong sloe than anything else, but grows on a tall — a 
6 Mr Metcalfe's copy has, “ but leaves a isanroeaile flavout upon the palate, an i h 
7 According to Dr Hunter, the Averrhoa carambola. = ‘ 
+H She at a wap 
9 ipa is the sheep’s stomach stuffed: wit , 7 a 
se es of the jack to the haggis as it thangs on the ie is Haagen oe 
10 The stones of the jack, when roasted, resemble the chesnut in taste. 
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‘Another is the ber,! which in Persian they call kunar. It is of various kinds, and is 
rather longer than the alicheh® (or plum). There is another species of it, of the bulk 
and appearance of the Hussaini grape; but this last sort is seldom good. T have seen 
a ber in Bandir which was very excellent. This species casts its leaves under the 
constellations of Taurus and Gemini;* in Cancer and Leo, which is the season of the 
rains, it regains its leaves, and becomes fresh and flourishing ; in Aquarius and Pisces, 
its fruit ripens. 

Another is the karonda,* which grows on shrubby bushes like the jikeh of my 
native country. The jikeh grows in the hill country; this grows in the plain, Its 
flavour is like that of the marmenjan, but is sweeter and less juicy. 

Another is the paniala,’ which is larger than the plum, and resembles the red crab 
apple. It has an acid taste, and is pleasant. Its tree is taller than the pomegranate, 
and its leaf resembles the almond leaf, but is less. 

Another is the guler,® whose fruit springs from the trunk of the tree. It resembles 
the fig. The guler is a very tasteless thing. 

Another is the amleh,? which is likewise fluted with five sides. It is like the un- 
blown cotton pod, and is a wretched harsh-tasted fruit. When made into marmalade 
it is not bad, and is very wholesome. Its tree is handsome, with very small leaves. 

Another is the chirfinji. This tree grows on the hills. Its kernel is very pleasant. 
It is somewhat between the kernel of the walnut and that of the almond, and is 
rather smaller than that of the pistachio, and round. It is put into custards and sweet- 
meats.® 

Another is the date, which, though not peculiar to Hindustan, yet is described here, 
as it is not found in our country. The date-tree is found likewise in Lemghan. _ Its 
branches all issue from one place, near the top of the tree. Its leaves extend from the 
one end of the branch to the other, shooting out on each side. The trunk of the tree is 
uneven and il]-coloured. Its fruit is like a bunch of grapes, but much larger. They 
say that the date alone, of all the vegetable kingdom, resembles the animal kingdom 
in two respects: the one is, that when you cut off the head of, an animal it perishes; 
and if you cut off the top of the date-tree, it withers and dies: the other is, that as no 
animal bears without concourse with the male, in like manner, if you do not bring a 
branch of the male date-tree, and shake it over the female, it bears no fruit. I cannot 
vouch for the truth of these remarks. The top of the date-tree which has been men- 
tioned is called its cheese. The cheese of the date is that place where its branches and 


* Ber, the Zizyphus jujuba. Jujubes—Hunter’s Hind. Dict. 

2 The alticheh is the Bullace plum. It is small, not more than twice as big as a sloe, and not high- 
flavoured. It is generally yellow, sometimes red. 

3 The Muhammedan months going round the solar year, those concerned in agriculture, or in operations 
dependent on the seasons, are often obliged to direct themselves by the appearance of the constellations: 

+ The corinda, or carissa carandas.—/unter. 

* The flaucortia catafracta.—IHunter. 6 Ficus guleria. Hort. Beng.—D, W- 

7 Perhaps the Hindustani gooseberry, called Harfa Re6ri.—(It is doubtful whether this be the cicca 
disticha or phyllanthus emblica, the description being too general.—D. W.) 


5 Paliidehs and halwais. The palidch is a sweet preparation from wheaten flour, like a custard. The 
halwai is any kind of sweetmeat or confectionery. 
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jeaves shoot ont, and it has very much the appearance of a white cheese. From this 
white cheesy substance the branches and leaves shoot out. When these branches and 
leaves have somewhat expanded, the leaves wax greener. This white substance, which 
they call the cheese of the date, is rather pleasant tasted. The pith bears some resem- 
blance to the kernel of the walnut. They make an incision in that part of the tree 
where the cheese lies, and insert a date-leaf in the wound, in such a way, that what- 
ever water flows from the opening, must run down this leaf; this leaf they fix to the 
mouth of an earthen pot, and tie the pot to the tree; all the liquid that flows from the 
wound is collected in this pot. If drank immediately, the liquor is sweetish; if it 
stand three or four days, they say that it acquires an intoxicating quality. On one 
oecasion, when I had gone out to survey Bari, while examining the districts on the 
banks of the river Chambal, in the course of our journey we chanced upon a valley, 
inhabited by people who employed themselves in drawing this liquor. ; We drank a 
great deal of it, and felt no symptoms of intoxication. A great quantity of it must 
probably be taken, as its intoxicating powers are very small. ‘ i 
Another is the coconut-tree, or nargil, which the Arabs call narjil, and the Hin- Cooma. 
dustAnis? nalir by a vulgar error. The fruit of the coconut-tree is the Hindi nut, of 
which the black spoons are made. Of the larger sort they also make the sounding- 
cup of the ghechek (or guitar.) The tree resembles the date, but the branch of the 
coco is much fuller of leaves, and the leaves are of a much brighter colour. As the 
walnut has a green outer skin, so has this; but the outer covering of the ee ai 
threads, and the cordage of all the ships and boats of the rivers are nF C) rie 8 
covering of the coconut, and the joinings of boats are sewn with thre Is ee le es 
same stuff. When this skin is stripped off, three holes are seen, forming * ea 
one side of the nut, two of them closed and hard 5 the other is soft, = aac a 
trouble is made into a hole. Before the kernel is formed i cl : ee 
the coconut is filled with water, which pe by Hei C ante 
t it was the cheese * 
peril eu The branches of this tree also ei oi ne ie 
so extract an 
They tie a pot on the palm as they do on the esa a the liquid of the Gade 
Neen we be =e sania aie for a ora gez and a-half® from 
‘tree. There is no leaf on the brane ntre at the end 
its root. After that, thirty or forty leaves bt aie sk jeans sade 
of the branch, spreading like the fingers of the han 1. andes ee ¢ 
fs er re often written bookwise on 
in length. Hindi letters a eresomioneeprmr sty SES dhe largelopen 
Hindustan, also, at the times when they do no 


. ‘ ae 
holes in their ear, slips of the palm leaf, which are sold in the Bazar, ready made fo! 


the purpose. The trunk of this tree is handsomer than that of the date, and more 


stately. ; : 5 
5 ides, the naranj (or Seville orange), a 
ee Mailers grows in Lemghanat, Bajour, 


i ii trong. 
1 Baber must have drunk it fresh and unfermented, as the date wine or sendi is very S| S 
iy ; r Pert . 
2 The common Hindustani name for it is narial. 


3 Two or three fect. 





and the various fruits of the Naranj (or 
and Sewad, where it is orange) 
orange species. 


4 Two feet. 
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both plenty and good. The orange of Lemghanit is small, but juicy, and pleasant for 
quenching thirst. It is sweet-smelling, delicate, and fresh. It is not, however, to be 
compared with the oranges about Khorasin, Its delicacy is such, that in carrying from 
Lemghanat to Kabul, which is only thirteen or fourteen farsangs, ! many of them are 
spoilt by the way. They carry the oranges of Asterabad to Samarkand, which is two 
hundred’and seventy or two hundred and eighty farsangs? off ; butas they have a thick 
peel and little juice, they are not apt to be much injured. The size of the oranges of 
Bajour may be about that of the quince.® They are very juicy, and their juice is more 
acid than that of other oranges. Khwajeh Kilan tells me that he made the oranges of 
a single tree of this species in Bajour be plucked off, and counted, and they amounted 
to seven thousand. It always struck me that the word naranj (orange) was accented 
in the Arab fashion; and I found that it really was so: the men of Bajour and Siwad 
call néranj, ndrank.* 
Lime. Another is the lime, which is very plentiful. Its size is about that of a hen’s egg, 
which it resembles in shape. If one who is poisoned, boils and eats its fibres, the injury 
done by the poison is averted. ° 
Rees (or Another fruit resembling the niranj (or orange) is the taranj (or citron). The 
inhabitants of Bajour and Siwaéd call it baleng. On this account, marmalades of 
citron-peel are called baleng marmalade. The Hindustanis eall the ¢éran j, the Ba- 
jouri. Tt is of two species. One is insipid and sweet, but of a sickly sweet, and is 
of no value for eatin ; but its peel is used for marmalade. The citrons of Lemgha- 
nat are all of this sickly sweet. The other is the citron of Hindustan and Bajour, 
which is acid, and its sherbet is very pleasant and tasteful. The size of the citron may 
be about that of the Khosravi musk-melon. Its skin is rough, rising and falling in 
knobs. Its extremity is thin and knobbed. The citron is of a deeper yellow than the 
orange. Its tree has not a large trunk. It is small and shrubby, and has larger leaves 
than the orange. 
pa The sengtereh (or orange) is another fruit resembling the naranj (or Seville orange). 
orange). In colour and appearance it is like the citron, but the skin of this fruit is smooth, and 
without any unevennesses. It is rather smaller than the small citron, Its tree is large, 
perhaps about the size of the small apricot-tree. Its leaf resembles the naranj leaf. 
Tt has a pleasant acid, and its sherbet is extremely agreeable and wholesome. Like 
the lime it is a powerful stomachic, and it is not a weakening fruit like the citron. 
poate Another fruit of the orange kind, is the larger lime, which, in Hindust&n, they call 
8 the kil-kil-lime.? In shape, it is like a goose’s egg, but does not, like the egg, taper 





1 Between fifty and sixty miles. ‘ ® About eleven hundred miles. 
3 Behi. ‘Or, perhaps, rather ndrang. * Linu. 
® ‘The same quality is ascribed to the citron by Virgil, in the Praises of Italy :— 

Media fert tristes succos, tardumque saporem 

Felicis mali, quo non presentius ullum, 

Pocula si quando smym infecere noyerce, 

Miscueruntque herbas et non innoxia verba, 

Auxilium venit, ac membris agit atra venena. 

Georg. Il. v. 126. 

7 Kilmek is the name by which it now goes. 
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away at the two extremities. The skin of this species is smooth, like that of the seng- 
tereh. It has a remarkable quantity of juice. pe 
Another fruit resembling the orange is the jambiri.! In shape, it is like the orange, Jambtri. 
but is of a deeper yellow. It is not, however, an orange, though its smell is like that 
of the orange. This fruit, too, yields a pleasant acid. nr 
Another of the orange kind is the sadaphal,* which is shaped like a pear, and in Sadaplal. 
colour resembles the quince. It has a sweet taste, but not so mawkish as the sweet 
orange. 
The amratphal * is another of the fruits resembling the orange.‘ Amratphal. — 
Another of the orange kind is the kirneh,’ which may be about the size of the kil- Kimeh, 
kil lime. This too is tart. 
Another resembling the orange is the amil-bid.° I have seen it first during this amil-bid. 


1 Or Jabiri. 

2 A kind of lemon.—Hunter. Its name seems to mean everlasting fruit, ee 

3 Literally, nectar-fruit, is probably the Mandarin orange, by the natives called Naringi. The name 
Amrat, or pear, in India, is applied to the Guava or Psidium pyriferam—(Spondias mangifera. Hort. Ben. 


—D. W. 9 : Benes 0d 
4On em notice of the amratphal there is, in the Tiki cépy, the following note of the ‘Emperor Hi 
main. It.is not found in either of the Persian translations:— peal ‘ 


de is in Paradise,* may Heayen exalt his splendour ! has not attended oa 
As he observed that it was sweet and mild-tasted, he compared it woe 
nd of it; for he had a dislike to the sweet orange, and age ice 
’s mi v it li x that time, particularly on it 
thi ratphal’s mild sweet, called it like the orange. At » part 
ae seer he had been long and much addicted to the use a gat arn fig oo ne 
i i i e i t fruit. juice, 

lid not like sweet things. The amratphal is, however, an excel ent I i fi 
be eed mat is very pleasant. Ata later period, in my time, we discovered its nature and SD 
lence. Its acidity, when unripe, resembles that of the orange. ae yet very acid, its sourness a 

; but, in the course of time, it ripens and becomes sweet. ald 4 oe 
the, pets tne are other two fruits \which have ian Cees hang pea ae netge ea) - Kimilah. 
r i is called kamilah, and grows to % Hs 
jence with the amratphal. ‘The one is call ilah, Sardine ; 
many hold it to be the larger lemon (narang), but it is much p! ie tanttbcttel Mireical ela Reve 


; rannit 
elegant appearance or shape. The other is the samtereh,t and is Paes ee ro 


i is it weet either. sante 
and is not so tasteless as the amratphal, nor ne Meh es ee pes 


than tle samtereh. It is a very hosts ap erie Si iy eH 4 


i longing for any other, w 1 : r 
ne phealoticih you are not surfeited, but desire more. It does not dirty the hand by its 


J i tereh is seldom. 
juice. Its peel is easily separated from the pulp. It may be eaten ppt as samt au eaation 
Heb with. It is found at Bengal at ene he pie aniiniee Roe nara ae 
i perfection only in one place. In l t : pecies 
ae satis aati ; nor indeed is there among any other. 


“ His Majesty, whose abo 
ficiently to the amratphal. 
sweet orange, and was not for 


i ‘thet given him after his death to distinguish 
eck ommapns (ae ‘Thus, Ferdonsmalehn is Baber's ; Himiiiin’s 


‘Muhammed Shah's, Ferdous-srimgih—he whose place of rest is 


i aM over Indio 
Paradise, ss ‘i jlah and samtereh are the real oranges (koungla and ee are ha eae st = ia 
best cn aa berate se eaaeaeteny Cth description of the samtereh, vague 

miiin, may be considered as subversive 0 Fe ee 
" vi, vate closer to the citrus decumana or pampelmus, than to any o 


ns Citr Diet. © Lit. the acid willow. 
® Probably the kirna, a kind of citron ; Citrus, Hunter's 


© Hezret Ferdous-makin. Every Em) ; 
him, and prevent the necessity of repeating his m 
is Jinnet-ashiini—he whose nest is in Heaven 5 


Jasin or 
gurhil. 


Kanir, 


Kedreh. 


Chambeli, 
or white 
jasmine. 
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present year. ‘They say that if a needle be thrust into the heart of it, it melts away. 
Perhaps this may proceed from its extreme acidity, or from some other of its proper- 
ties. Its acidity may be about equal to that of the orange and lime.* 

In Hindustan there is great variety of flowers. One is the jdstn,® which some 
Hindustanis call the gurhil. It is not a grass; the shrub on which it grows is tall ; 
its bush is larger than the red-rose bush; its colour is deeper than that of the pome- 
granate. Its size may be about that of the red rose; but the red rose, after the bud is 
formed, opens all at once, whereas when the jastin opens from its bud, from the midst 
of the cup that first expands, a thing like a heart becomes visible, after which the other 
leaves of the flower spring out; though these two form a single flower, yet the thing 
like a heart in the midst of it, which springs from these leaves and forms another 
flower, has a very singular appearance. It looks very rich-coloured and beautiful on 
the tree, but does not last long, as it withers in a single day, and disappears. It blows 
very charmingly for the four months of the rainy season. It continues to flower du- 
ring the greater part of the year, but has no perfume. 

Another is the hanir,* which is sometimes white, and sometimes red; and is five- 
leaved, like the flower of the peach. The red kanir resembles the peach-flower, but 
fourteen or fifteen kanir-flowers blow from the same place, and from a distance they 
look like one large flower. The shrub of this flower is larger than the bush of the 
jasin. The smell of the red kanir, though weak, is pleasant. This also blossoms 
incessantly, and in great beauty, during the whole three or four months of the rainy 
season ; and is, besides, to be met with during the greater part of the year. 

Another is hefireh,® which has a very sweet smell. The Arabs call it kari. The 
fault of musk is, that it is rather drying. This may be called the moist musk. It has 
a singular appearance. Its flower may be about a span and a half or two spans in 
length. It has long leaves like the gherav. This flower, too, is prickly, like the rose- 
bud, when unblown ; its outer leaves are very green and prickly, while its inner leaves 
are white and soft.. Among its inner leaves is something like a centre or heart.’ It 
has a sweet smell. It resembles a new-blown shrub, the trunk of which is not yet 
grown up, but its leaves are broader and more prickly. Its trunk is very ill propor- 
tioned. It springs in stalks from the ground. 

Another is the white jasmine, which they eall chambeli.7 It is larger than our jas- 
mine, and its perfume stronger. ; 





* 1 This story of the needle is believed, by the natives, of all the citron kind, which are hence called in 
the Dekhan sii-gal (needle-melter). 

2 Abulfazl informs us, (Ayeen Akbery, vol. I. p. 74), that Akber gave great encouragement to the 
cultivation of fruit trees ; and that people of skill were invited from Persia and Tartary to attend to their 
cultivation. He enumerates musk-melons, grapes, water-melons, peaches, almonds, pistachioes, and 
pomegranates, as being of the number introduced. His account of the annual bringing of the fruits 
from Kabul, Kandahar, and Kashinir, is curious. I am informed that the annual importation of fruits 
from Kabul into Hindustan is still carried on to a great extent, though daily declining. 

3 Called also jastindi. 

4 The nerium odorum ; called by Europeans in India, the almond-flower, from its smell. 

° The pandanus odoratissimus of Roxburgh. 4 

° The Persian translator here adds, “ Not knowing what this is, I have written it in the same way. 
The Tarki, however, has yumshak, probably a ball or clue, while the Persian has midngi or wisiteh 

* Jasminum gradiflorum. 


— Magha, and Phalguni- 
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In other countries there are four seasons ; in Hindustan there are three ; four months Seasons. 

of summer, four of the rainy season, and four of winter. Its months begin with the 

new moon. Every three years they add a month to the rainy season again, at the 

end of the next three years they add a single month to one of their winters ; and in 

the course of the succeeding three years they add one month to a sammer. This is 

their mode of intercalation. Cheit, Beisaék, Jesht, and Asad,! are the summer months, — 

corresponding to Pisces, Aries, Taurus, and Gemini; Sawan, Bhadun, Kewar, and 

Katik, form the rainy months, corresponding, to Cancer, Leo, Virgo, and Libra; Aghen, 

Piis, Mah, and Phagiin, are the winter, and include Scorpio, Sagittarius, Caprieornus, a 

and Aquarius. The natives of Hindust&in, who have divided their seasons into terms 

of four months each, have confined the appellation of the violence of the season to two 

months of each term, and call them the period of summer, the period of the rains, the 

period of winter, The two last months of summer, which are Jesht and Asad, they 

separate from the others, calling them the period of the heats. ‘The two first months 

of the rainy season, Sawan and Bhadun, they regard as the period of the rains; the two 

middle months of winter, which are Pfis and Mah, they consider as the period of win- 

ter. By this arrangement they have six seasons.” i ate : 
They also assign names to the days of the week; Sanicher is Saturday; Aitwér is Days ofthe j 

Sunday; Somwar, Monday; Mangelwar, Tuesday ; Bidhwar, Wednesday ; Brispatwar, 

Thursday ; and Sukrwar, Friday. heise ; fi ee 
As, by the usage of our country, the day and night are divided into twenty-four parts, Giles "y 

each called an hour, and each hour into sixty minutes; so that the day and night are 





i aoe 





4 : Dison of 
inutes; and as in the space of a time = 
composed of one thousand four hundred and forty minutes and) as iu \ 
minute, the Fatihe (or first chapter of the Koran), with the Bismillah (or blessing), 
may be repeated six times, they may be repeated eight thousand six hundred and forty 
times in the space of a night and day. The natives of Hindustan divide the night a a 
day into sixty parts, each of which they denominate a Gheri; they likewise digrcete 
night into four parts, and the day into the same number, each of brs 
Pahar (or Watch), which the Persians call a Pas. In our country T had heard of oe 
and Pasban,’ though I did not understand the custom. In all the prineipal cities 7 
Hindustan, there is a sort of people called Gheriali, who = fais ae 

i y d brass plate about the size of a tray, 
for this express purpose. They cast a broa u stray 
es ngercnedatt deep. This brass vessel they acgriereniners aes ‘is ate 

an cup, whi ( 

d from a high place. They have another vessel like vob: Sood 
Ni . ah atk Oke of these is filled every hour; and the ae ie re 
by turns, attend to the cup that is put into the water. In this hyp pe Q 
an prea when they put in the cup, as soon as it 1s filled for the firs 05 

= b) 


strike one stroke on the Gherial with a wooden club which they have; and w! marking — 


. ; first wateh. Th 
has been filled second time, they strike two, and so on for the first wa’ i 3 










‘ i Musulmans, differ considerably from 
+ The names of the months, as pronounced and written by the MOST ANTS fv i Jeshta, Ashe 


i ‘i mmmer months are set a 
ine Hindu names. In Sansorit the summer mont ©” inter, M 
the gipatae: a months, Sravana, Bhadrapada, Aswini, Kritika ; those of = fee eee 
adha ; the rainy ‘The Hindustinis soften ‘ost of these names by omitting, 2 i 
Se ~3 Watch and watchman. 


2 See Ayeen Akberi, yol. i. p. 265. a 


Jasin or 
gurhil. 


Kanir. 


Keireh. 


Chambeli, 
or white 
jasmine, 
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present year. They say that if a needle be thrust into the heart of it, it melts away. 
erhaps this may proceed from its extreme acidity, or from some other of its proper- 
I Nak 4 proper 

ties. Its acidity may be about equal to that of the orange and lime.* 

In Hindustan there is great variety of flowers. One is the jdstin,® which some 
Hindustanis call the gurhil. It is not a grass; the shrub on which it grows is tall; 
its bush is larger than the red-rose bush ; its colour is deeper than that of the pome- 

ranate. Its size may be about that of the red rose; but the red rose, after the bud is 

g y 

formed, opens all at once, whereas when the jasin opens from its bud, from the midst 
» OF J I 

of the cup that first expands, a thing like a heart becomes visible, after which the other 

P I 9 g 
leaves of the flower spring out; though these two form a single flower, yet the thing 
like a heart in the midst of it, which springs from these leaves and forms another 
pring 

flower, has a very singular appearance. It looks very rich-coloured and beautiful on 
> A 8 PE ) 

the tree, but does not last long, as it withers in a single day, and d 





appears. It blows 
very charmingly for the four months of the rainy season. It continues to flower du- 
ring the greater part of the year, but has no perfume. 

Another is the anir,* which is sometimes white, and sometimes red; and is five- 
leaved, like the flower of the peach. The red kanir resembles the peach-flower, but 
fourteen or fifteen kanir-flowers blow from the same place, and from a distance they 
look like one large flower. The shrub of this flower is larger than the bush of the 
jasin. The smell of the red kanir, though weak, is pleasant. This also blossoms 
incessantly, and in great beauty, during the whole three or four months of the rainy 
season ; and is, besides, to be met with during the greater part of the year. 

Another is heéreh,® which has a very sweet smell. The Arabs call it kéri. The 
fault of musk is, that it is rather drying. This may be called the moist musk. It has 
asingular appearance. Its flower may be about a span and a half or two spans in 
length. It has long leaves like the gheray. This flower, too, is prickly, like the rose- 
bud, when unblown ; its outer leaves are very green and prickly, while its inner leaves 
are white and soft.. Among its inner leaves is something like a centre or heart." It 
has a sweet smell. It resembles a new-blown shrub, the trunk of which is not yet 
grown up, but its leaves are broader and more prickly. Its trunk is very ill propor- 
tioned. It springs in stalks from the ground. 

Another is the white jasmine, which they call chambeli.7 It is larger than our jas- 
mine, and its perfume stronger. 





1 This story of the needle is believed, by the natives, of all the citron kind, which are hence called in 
the Dekhan sti-gal (needle-melter). 

* Abulfazl informs us, (Ayeen Akbery, vol. I. p. 74), that Akber gave great encouragement to the 
cultivation of fruit trees ; and that people of skill were invited from Persia and Tartary to attend to their 
cultivation. He enumerates musk-melons, grapes, water-melons, peaches, almonds, pistachioes, and 
pomegranates, as being of the number introduced. His account of the annual bringing of the fruits 
from Kabul, Kandahar, and Kashmir, is curious. I am informed that the annual importation of fruits 
from Kabul into Hindustan is still carried on to a great extent, though daily declining. 

3 Called also jastindi. 

f The nerium odorum ; called by Europeans in India, the almond-flower, from its smell. 

* The pandanus odoratissimus of Roxburgh. 

° The Persian translator here adds, “ Not knowing what this is, I have written it in the same way- 


The Turki, however, has yumshak, probably a ball or clue, while the Persian has midngi or wasiteh- 
7 Jasminum gradiflorum. 


~ Magha, and Phalguni. 
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In other countries there are four seasons ; in Hindust&n there are three; four months Seasons. 

of summer, four of the rainy season, and four of winter. Its months begin with the 
new moon. Every three years they add a month to the rainy season; again, at the 
end of the next three years they add a single month to one of their winters; and in 
the course of the succeeding three years they add one month to asammer. This is 
their mode of interealation. Cheit, Beisik, Jesht, and Asad,! are the summer months, 
corresponding to Pisces, Aries, Taurus, and Gemini; Saiwan, Bhadun, Kewar, and 
Katik, form the rainy months, corresponding, to Cancer, Leo, Virgo, and Libra; Aghen, 
Piis, Mah, and Phagfin, are the winter, and include Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, 
and Aquarius. The natives of Hindustin, who have divided their seasons into terms 
of four months each, have confined the appellation of the violence of the season to two 
months of each term, and call them the period of summer, the period of the rains, the 
period of winter, The two last months of summer, which are Jesht and Asad, they 
separate from the others, calling them the period of the heats. The two first months 
of the rainy season, Sawan and Bhadun, they regard as the period of the rains ; the two 
middle months of winter, which are Pfs and Mah, they consider as the period of win- 
ter. By this arrangement they have six seasons.” ‘ 

They also assign names to the days of the week; Sanicher is Saturday ; Aitwar is Days of the 
Sunday; Somwir, Monday; Mangelwar, Tuesday ; Badhwar, Wednesday ; Brispatwar, week. 
Thursday ; and Sakrwar, Friday. 

As, by the usage of our country, the day and night are divided into twenty-four parts, Bey 
each called an hour, and each hour into sixty minutes; so that the day and night are }Ficion of 
composed of one thousand four hundred and forty minutes 5 and as a the space of a time. 
minute, the Fatihe (or first chapter of the Koran), with the Bismillah (or blessing), 
may be repeated six times, they may be repeated eight thousand six hundred and forty 
times in the space of a night and day. The natives of Hindustan divide the night a 
day into sixty parts, each of which they denominate a Gheri; they likewise eee ts e 
night into four parts, and the day into the sume number, each of whieh - 
Pahar (or Watch), which the Persians call a Pas. In our country I had ih of . 
and Pasban,' though I did not understand the custom. Tn all the Lees cities a 
Hindustan, there is a sort of people called Gheriali, who are appointed and statione! 

i i a broad brass plate about the size of a tray, and 
1 Sean ea pe a el they aa Gheridl. The Gherial is sus- 
two fingers-breadth leep. ‘is brass vess' Tithe oasedi , which has a Their Clep- 
pel a ih pT tv tr yw mal 
ole in its bottom. s kel 
- turns, attend to the cup that is put into the water. ea ane ee Be ee 
day-break, when they put in the cup, as soon as it 1s } or ; cts 
t i ene eerokts on the Gherial with a wooden club which they have; and when ea 
<n heen filled a second time, they strike two, and so on for the first watch. The sig- time. 
i i ly from 
1 Phe names of the months, as pronounced and ee by ws Mohini a Ashe 
the genuine Hindu names. In Sanscrit the summer | Ae ae Cina ot Wintel Mrigasira, Pa SiG, 
adha ; the rainy months, Srayana, Bhadrapada, Aswinl, : 


tins itt ts. 
i is soften most of these names by omitting consonan’ 
eee 3 Watch and watchman. 


27 





2See Ayeen Akberi, vol. i. p- 265. 
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nal that the first watch is past, is their striking very fast for a number of times on the 
Gherifil with the wooden club. If it is the first watch of the day, after striking re~ 
peatedly and fast, they stop a little, and strike one blow; if it be the second watch, 
after striking fast for some time, they deliberately strike two ; and after the third they 
strike three, and after the fourth four. With the fourth watch the day closing, the 
night watch begins ; and they go through the night watches in precisely the same way, 
Formerly the Gherialis, whether by day or night, beat the sign of the watch at the 
end of each watch only; so that when a man waked from sleep, and heard the sound 
of three or four Gheris, he did not know whether it was the second watch or the third. 
I directed, that after beating the sign of the Gheri, whether by night or day, they 
should likewise beat the sign of the watch. For example, that after beating three 
Gheris of the first watch, they should stop, and after an interyal, beat one other blow 
as the mark of the watch, so that it might be known that it was three Gheris of the 
first watch. After beating four Gheris of the third watch of the night, if they stopped 
and beat three, it would indicate that it was four Gheris of the third watch. This 
answers particularly well; for when a man wakes by night and hears the GheriAl, he 
knows with certainty how many Gheris of a particular watch are past. Again, they 
divide every Gheri into sixty parts, each called a Pal; so that every day and night 
consists of three thousand six hundred Pals. They reckon each Pal equal to the time 
in which the eyelids may be shut and opened sixty times; and reckon a day and night 
equal to two hundred and sixteen thousand times of shutting and opening the eyes. By 
experiment, I found that one Pal admitted of the Kul-howullah and Bismillah being 
repeated nearly eight times, so that, in the space of a single night and day, they admit 
of being repeated twenty-eight thousand six hundred times. 

The inhabitants of Hindustén have a peculiar method of reckoning as to measures ; 
they allow eight ratis to one masheh; four mashehs to one tang, or thirty-two ratis to 
one tang; five mashehs to one mishkal, which is equal to forty ratis ; twelve mashehs 
make one tola or ninety-six ratis; fourteen tolas make one sir; and it is fixed that 
everywhere forty sirs make one man, and twelve mans one mfni, and one hundred 
minis one minaseh. They reckon jewels and precious stones by the tang. 

The natives of Hindust&n have a distinct and clear mode of reckoning. They call 
a hundred thousand a lak, a hundred laks a kror, a hundred krors an arb, a hundred 
arbs a kerb, a hundred kerbs a nil, a hundred nils a padam, a hundred padams a sang. 
The fixing such a high mode of calculation is a proof of the abundance of wealth in 
Hindustan. 

Most of the natives of Hindustan are Pagans. They call the Pagan inhabitants of 
Hindustfin, Hindus. Most of the Hindus hold the doctrine of transmigration. The 
officers of revenue, merchants, and work-people, are all Hindus. In our native coun- 
tries, the tribes that inhabit the plains and deserts have all names, according to their 
respective families; but here everybody, whether they live in the country or in vil- 
lages, have names according to their families. Again, every tradesman has received 
his trade from his forefathers,’ who for generations have all practised the same trade. 


1 This refers to the institution of castes. 
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Hindastan is a country that has few pleasures to recommend it.! The people are Defects of 
not handsome. They have no idea of the charms of friendly society, of frankly mix- tes 
ing together, or of familiar intercourse. They have no genius, no comprehension of 
mind, no politeness of manner, no kindness or fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or mecha~ 
nical invention in planning or executing their handicraft works, no skill or knowledge 
in design or architecture ; they have no good horses, no good flesh, no grapes or musk- — 
melons, no good fruits, no ice or cold water, no good food or bread in their bazars, 
no baths or colleges, no candles, no torches, not a candlestick. Instead of a candle 
and torch, you have a gang of dirty fellows, whom they call Defitis, who hold in their 
left hand a kind of small tripod, to the side of one leg of which, it heing wooden, they 
stick a piece of iron like the top of a candlestick; they fasten a pliant wick, of the 
size of the middle finger, by an iron pin, to another of the legs. In their right hand 
they hold a gourd, in which they have made a hole for the purpose of pouring out oil 
ina small stream, and whenever the wick requires oil, they supply it from this gourd. 
Their great men kept a hundred or two hundred of these Detitis. ‘ This is the way in 
which they supply the want of candles and candlesticks. If their emperors or chief 
nobility, at any time, have occasion for # light by night, these filthy Deiitis bring in 
their lamp, which they carry up to their master, and there stand holding it close by 

is si 1 1 ae, 

side. “ é 
aan their rivers and standing waters, they have some running water in their Hosea 
ravines and hollows; they have no aqueducts or canals * in their gardens or palaces. 
Tn their buildings they study neither elegance nor climate, appearance panier! 
Their peasants and the lower classes all go about naked. They tie on a as wi ri : 
they call a langoti, which is a piece of clout that hangs down ot spans 
navel, as a cover to their nakedness. Below this pendant modesty: a is ee “ a 
of cloth, one end of. which they fasten before to a string that ties on the ne 
i i the two legs, bring it up and fix it to the string 
then passing the slip of cloth between BS; a vtelprthepalaualant 
of the langoti behind. The eee too, “oa basa end o} — 
ist, and the other the ‘ow over thei . 
Sie meheeadlini of Hindustan is, that it is a large 5 has abundance Advantige. 
of gold and silver. The climate during the rains is very pleasan 


On some days it $3, 
i i i i ions come Pleasant 
rains ten, fifteen, and even twenty times. During the rainy season inundatic feasant 
all at once, and form rivers, even in places w 


here, at other times, there classes 


sates While the rains continue on the ground, the airs singularly dig 
(aaa that nothing can surpass its soft and agreeable temperature: ; ciny 


i i ing the rainy season you cannot shoot ever 
that the air is rather moist and damp. During = = ane TST ey x 


ith the bow of our country, and it becomes qui : ie: ’ 
beers useless; the coats of mail, books, clothes, and ok ee wee i “ “ - 2 
of the moisture. Their houses, too, suffer from not pie saree 8 a : 
pleasant enough weather in the winter and summer, as ae) 


with those of most Europeans of the upper 


1 Baber’s opinions regarding India, are nearly the same 


resent day. ee aon 
Sy eaemner eer particularly the latter, are now common all over 


s Ab-rewan- _ 
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then the north wind always blows, and there is an excessive quantity of earth and dust 
flying about. When the rains are at hand, this wind blows five or six times with excessive 
violence, and such a quantity of dust flies about that you cannot see one another. They 
call this an Andhi.! It gets warm during Taurus-and Gemini, but not so warm as ie 


stance, Kamran received seventeen laks, Muhammed Zeman Mirza fifteen laks, Askeri 
Mirza’ and Hindal, in a word, all my relations and friends, great and small, had pre- 
sents sent them in silver and gold, in cloth, and jewels, and captive slaves. Many pre- 
sents were also sent for the Begs in our old territories, and their soldiers. Isent pre- 





hecome intolerable. The heat cannot be compared to the heats of Balkh and Kanda- sents for my relations and friends to Samarkand, Khorasin, Kashghar, and Trak. 
Sti Hans It is not above half so warm as in these places. Another convenience of Hin- f Offerings were sent to the Sheikhs (or holy men) in Khorasan and Samarkand, as like- 
ple dustan is, that the workmen of every profession and trade are innumerable and with- wise to Mekka and Medina. To the country of Kaba, as an incentive to emulation, 

out end. For any work, or any employment, there is always a set ready, to whom to every soul, man or woman, slave or free, of age or not, I sent one shahrokhi? as a 

the same employment and trade have descended from father to son for ages. In the erend 

Zofer-Nameh of Milla Sherif-ed-din Ali Yezdi, it is mentioned as a surprising fact, j 3 When I first arrived in Agra, there was a strong mutual dislike and hostility between 

that when Taimur Beg was building the Sangin (or stone) mosque, there were stone- my people and the men of the place. The peasantry and soldiers of the country avoided 

cutters of Azerbaejan, Fars, Hindustan, and other countries, to the number of two and fled from my men. Afterwards, everywhere, except only in Delhi and Agra, the in- The inha- 

hundred, working every day on the mosque. In Agra alone, and of stone-cutters habitants fortified different posts, while the governors of towns put their fortifications seed 

belonging to that place only, I every day employed on my palaces six hundred and in a posture of defence, and refused to submit or obey. Kasim Sambali was in Sambal, ber. 

eighty persons; and in Agra, Sikri, Biféna, Dhulpfir, Gualidr, and Koel, there were Nizam Khan in Bidna, the Raja Hassan Khan Mewati himself in Mewat. That 

every day employed on my works one thousand four hundred and ninety-one stone- infidel was the prime mover and agitator in all these confusions and insurrections. Their dif- 

cutters. In the same way, men of every trade and occupation are numberless and Muhammed Zeittin was in Dhilpfir, Tatar Khan Sarang-khani in Gualiar, Hussain chucks 

without stint in Hindustan. Khan Lohani in Raberi, Kutab Khan in Etawa, and in Kalpi Ali Khan. Kunauj, with 
Revenue. The countries from Behreh to Behar, which are now under my dominion, yield a the whole country beyond the Ganges, was entirely in the possession of the refractory 

revenue of fifty-two krors,’ as will appear from the particular and detailed statement.’ Afahans, such as Nasir Khan Lohani, Maaruf Fermtili, and a number of other Amirs,- 

Of this amount, Pergannas to the value of eight or nine krors* are in the possession a liad been in a state of open rebellion for two years before the death of Ibrahim. ; 

of some Rais and Rajas, who from old times have been submissive, and have received : At the period when I defeated that prince, they had overrun, and!were int possession 

these Pergannas for the purpose of confirming them in their obedience. 4 oP Kunauj and the countries in that quarter, and had advanced and encamped two or 

I have thus described the particulars regarding the country of Hindustan, its situa- three marches on this side of Kunauj. Theyclected Balan Ny oe i Hee 

tion, its territory, and inhabitants, that have come to my knowledge, and that I have Khan, as their king, and gave him the name of Sultan Muhammed. Marghib, a a 

heen able to verify. Hereafter, if I observe anything worthy of being described, I was in Mahabun.® This confederation, though approaching, Toe ertonie atin 

shall take notice of it; and if I hear anything worth repeating, I will insert it. some time. When I came to Agra; it Ae sacral i ces bi ween 
ae On Saturday, the 29th of Rejeb,° I began to examine and to distribute the treasure. from terror, so that we could not find grain ae agile 2 eee onl ving, 
treasure, gave Himéaitin seventy: lacks from the treasury, and, over and above this treasure, a horses. The villages, out of hostility pei Ue ek ie had time, after the division 
Jee palace, of which no account or inventory had been taken, To some Amirs I gaye ten and robbery. The roads lysate pilones << a ree the different Pergannas 

laks, to others eight laks, seven laks, and six laks. On the Afghans, Hazaras, Arabs, of the treasure, to send proper persons 0 0¢ is this year uncommonly oppressive. 


and stations. It happened too that the heats were: r ee 
a about me same time dropped down, as if they had been affected by the Si: 


i d died on the spot. : ‘ 
a oie ee nota fow of my Begs and best men began to lose heart, pr wee 
to remaining in Hindustan, and even began to make preparations for oie rel — army. 
01 od 
If the older Begs, who were men ‘epresen Bs 


of experience, hhad made these 
would have been no harm in it; for, 


Baltiches, and others that were in the army, I bestowed gratuities from the treasury; 
suited to their rank and circumstances. Every merchant, every man of letters, ina 
word, every person who had come in the army along with me, carried off presents 
and gratuities, which marked their great good fortune and superior luck. Many who 
were not in the army also received ample presents from these treasures; as for in- 
if such men had communicated their sentiments 
ies 


This is still the Hindustani term for a storm, or tempest. 
Mirza was a son of Badia-ez-zemiin 


1 

2 About a million and a half sterling, or rather £1,300,000. 
3 This statement unfortunately has not been preserved. 
4 


About £225,000 sterling. , 1 Agkeri and Hindéll were sons of Baber ; Muhammed Zeman . 
Baber, just before the description of Hindustan, says that he entered A vl he 25th Lirza, the late Sultan of Khorasan. rer kror, 29 laks of dams, (yee 
r a ; gra on ‘Thursday, the £5t Mirza, the ! al hah re equivalent to one krdr, 28 laks of dams v 
Rejeb. ‘The date in the text is an error, the 29th of Rejeb being a Friday. Perhaps he thought that 2 Abul-fazl tells us, that eight laks of shahrokhis are makes it equal to 2! ‘shahrokhis, ‘This ; 


,) which, allowing 40 dams to the rupee; 


Akbery, vol. ii- p- 169. of tenpence or elevenpence. : 


would give the shahrokhi the value 
3 The Persian reads Mahawun. 


the distribution of treasure on a Friday might have seemed to interfere with his religious duties. If 
the distribution occurred on Saturday, the date is the 12th May 1526; if on Friday, May the 11th. 





Baber as« 
sembles his 
nobles, ~ 
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to me, I might have got credit for possessing at least so much sense and judgment as, 
after hearing what they had to urge, to be qualified to decide on the expediency or in- 
expediency of their opinions; to distinguish the good from the evil. But what sense 
or propriety was there in eternally repeating the same tale in different words, to one 
who himself saw the facts with his own eyes, and had formed a cool and fixed resolu- 
tion in regard to the business in which he was engaged ? What propriety was there 
in the whole army, down to the very dregs, giving their stupid and unformed opi- 
nions? It is singular, that, when I set out from Kabul this last time, I had raised many 
of low rank to the dignity of Beg, in the expectation, that if I had chosen to go through 
fire and water, they would have followed me back and forward without hesitation ; 
and that they would have accompanied me cheerfully, march where I would. It never 
surely entered my imagination, that they were to be the persons who were to arraign 
my measures, nor that, before rising from the council, they should show a determined 
opposition to every plan and opinion which I proposed and supported in the council 
and assembly. Though they behaved ill, yet Abmedi Perwanchi and Wali Khazin 
behaved still worse. From the time we left Kabul, till we had defeated Ibrahim and 
taken Agra, KhwAjeh Kilan had behaved admirably, and had always spoken gallantly, 
giving-such opinions as befitted a brave man; buta few days after the taking of Agra, 
all his opinions underwent a complete change. Khwajeh Kildn was now, of all others, 
the most determined on turning back. 

T no sooner heard this murmuring among my troops, than I summoned all my Begs 
to a council. I told them that empire and conquest could not be acquired without the 
materials and means of war: That royalty and nobility could not exist without sub- 
jects and dependent provinces: That, by the labours of many years, after undergoing 
great hardships, measuring many a toilsome journey, and raising various armies ; after 
exposing myself and my troops to circumstances of great danger, to battle and blood- 
shed, by the divine favour, I had routed my formidable enemy, and achieved the con- 
quest of the numerous provinces and kingdoms which we at present held: “« And now; 
what foree compels, and what hardship obliges us, without any visible cause, after 
haying worn out our life in accomplishing the desired achievement, to abandon and fly 
from our conquests, and to retreat back to Kabul with every symptom of disappoint- 
ment and discomfiture ? Let not any one who calls himself my friend ever henceforward 
make such a proposal. But if there is any among you who cannot bring himself to 
stay, or to give up his purpose of returning back, let him depart.” Having made them 
this fair and reasonable proposal, the discontented were of necessity compelled, how- 
ever unwillingly, to renounce their seditious purposes. Khwéjeh Kilin not being 
disposed to remain, it was arranged, that as hethad a numerous retinue, he should re- 
turn back to guard the presents; I had but few troops in Kabul and Ghaznin, and he 
was directed to see that these places were all kept in proper order, and amply supplied 
with the necessary stores. I bestowed on him Ghazni, Gerdéz, and the Sultan Ma- 
safidi HazAras ; I also gave him the Perganna of Kehram in Hindustan, yielding a re- 
venue of three or four Jaks.’ Khwajeh Mir Miran was likewise directed to proceed 


1 ‘This sum, at forty dams to the rupee, and taking the rupee at two shillings, would be I..800 or 
1.1000 Sterling. 


‘all joined my army. 
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to Kabul. The presents were intrusted to his charge, and put into the immediate 
eustody of Malla Hassan Sirff and Noukeh Hindi. KhwAjeh Kilan, who was heartily Khwaje: 
tired of Hindustan, at the time of going, wrote the following verses on the walls of some ee 


. . x 
houses in Delhi :— hed 


tag 


( Tiirki.)—If I pass the Sind safe and sound, 
May shame take me if I ever again wish for Hind. 


When I still continued in Hindustan, there was an evident impropriety in his com- 
posing and publishing such vituperative verses. If I had previously cause to be offended 
at his leaving me, this conduct of his doubled the offence. I composed a few extem- 
pore lines, which I wrote down and sent him. 
(Tarki.)—Return a hundred thanks, 0 Baber! for the bounty of the merciful God Baber's an- 
Has given you Sind, Hind, and numerous kingdoms; swer, 


If unable to stand the heat, you long for cold ; 
You have only to recollect the frost and cold of Ghazni. 


At this period I sent to Koel, Milla Apak, who had formerly been in a very low 
station, but who, two or three years before, haying gathered together his brethren and 
a considerable body of other followers, had received the command of the Uriikzais ais and, 
of several Afghan tribes on the banks of the Sind. I sent by him firmins containing 
assurances of safety and protection, to the bowmen!? and soldiers about Koel. ‘Sheikh ee lee 
Karen, availing himself of these assurances, came voluntarily and entered ghia ‘MY Doib men. 
service. He brought with him two or three thousand bowmen. from the Doab, who 


en of Ali Khan Fermuli,? fell in with Yunis Ali, between And by Ali 


ons and clansm ; 
Steal Agra, at a time when he had mistaken the road and separated from Hii- Le 
miaitin; but, after a short engagement, were defe , and the sons of Ali genoa 
prisoners, and brought to the camp. At this juncture, I dispatched Mirza Mogh re 
the son of Doulet Kedem the Turk, accompanied by one of the sons emis 1» who 
had been taken prisoner, with firmans containing assurances of protection me jonour, 
to Ali Khan, who, during these commotions, had gone to Mewat, That no ; ape 
turned back in his eompany- L received Ali Khan with distinction ae kin —— an 
bestowed on him one of the most desirable Pergannas, worth soni ve rr ee 
Sultan Ibrabim had sent Mustafa Fermuli and Firaz Khan mae —_ eo By F 
several other Amirs, against the rebellious lords of the pK ). —. sia a 
me well-fought and desperate actions with the rebels, and adi given overs Sia Ke 
= defeats. He had died, however, before the defeat of Ibrahim, and Sheikh sod ‘Rosi 
pares his younger brother, had assumed the command in his room, while Ibrahim was 
yee the throne. Firiz 


Khan, Sheikh Bayezid, Mahmfid Khan Lohani, and Kazi 
Jia, now entered my service. 


T bestowed on them honours and rewards beyond their 
expectations. To Firtiz Khan I gave a grant of upwards 


of a kror out of Joi apa ; on 
Sheikh Bayezid one of a kror from Oud; on Mahmid Khan, nine laks and thirty-five 


thousand dams out of Ghazipur, and on Kazi Jia twenty Jaks! from Jonpir. 


2 This seems to be the Ali Khan who held Kalpi. 3 Probably about £6250. 


sedated 0; nine laks and 35,000 dams, about £24405 twenty laks, nearly £5000, 


“A kror may be about £25,001 
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A few days after the Id,’ or festival of Shawal, we hada great feast in the grand hall, 


Baber dis. 

ais mi which is adorned with the peristyle of stone pillars, under the dome in the centre of 
wards to his - " om Fé 

officers. Sultan Ibrahim’s* private palace. On that oceasion, I presented Hamiaitin with a char- 


Expedition 
against 
Sambal ; 


which is 
taken. 


kob,® a sword with the belt, and a tipehak horse with a gold saddle. To Chin’ Taimur 
Sultan, to Mehdi Khwajeh, and Muhammed Sultan Mirza, I gave a charkob, a sword 
with the belt, and a dagger.To the other Begs and officers I gaye, according to their 
circumstances, a sword with a belt, a dagger, and dresses of honour; so that on the 
whole there were given one tipchak horse with the saddle, two pairs of swords with 
the belts, uwenty-five sets of enamelled daggers, sixteen enamelled kitarehs, two dag- 
gers‘ (jamdher) set with precious stones, four pair of charkobs, and twenty- 
yests of purpet. On the day of the feast there was a great deal of rain; it rained 
thirteen times. Many of those who were seated on the outside were completely 





drenched. 

I had at first bestowed the country of Saméneh on Muhammedi Gokultash, and sent 
him on a plundering expedition into Sambal.’ I had bestowed Hissar Firozeh on 
Hamaitin by way of gift, and now gave him Sambal likewise. As Ihad placed Hindi 
Beg in HfimiAitn’s service, I, therefore, in the room of Muhammedi, sent Hinddi Beg, 
accompanied by Kiteh Beg, Malek Kasim, and Baba Kishkeh, with their brothers and 
relations, ° Milla Apik, Sheikh Kuren, and the bowmen from the Doab, with orders 
to proceed on duty to Sambal. Intimations had come three or four times from Kasim 
Sambali, that the traitor Biban had laid siege to Sambal, and reduced him to the 
last extremity, so that it was desirable that they should advance by foreed marches. 
Biban, with the same force and array with which he had fled from us, had occu- 
pied the skirts of the hills, collected the fugitive and discomfited Afghans, and, find- 
ing the place ill garrisoned, during these troubles, had gone and laid siege to Sambal. 
Hindi Beg, Kitch Beg, and the whole detachment that had been dispatched to the 
relief of the place, on reaching the Ahar-ford,7 while busy in passing the river, sent 
on Malek Kasim, and Baba Kishkeh with his brothers, in advance. As soon as Malek 
Kasim had crossed the river, he pushed on with great expedition, accompanied by a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty of his brethren,’ and reached Sambal about the time of 
noon-day prayers. Biban, on his side, drew out his men from his camp, and ranged them 
in order of battle. Malek Kasim and his party having advanced rapidly, and got the fort 
in their rear, began to engage him. Biban, unable to keep his ground, took to flight. 
They killed a number of his men, whose heads they cut off, and took several glephants 
and a number of horses. Next morning, the Begs who had been sent to relieve the 
place arrived. Kasim Sambali came out and had an interview with them, but made 
some difficulties as to giving up the fort, always contriving evasions. One day, Sheikh 
Kuren having concerted measures with Hindi Beg and the rest of the generals, 


1'The Id of Shawal, it will be remembered, is celebrated at the conclusion of the Ramziin, on seeing 


‘ the first new moon of Shawal. In A.H. 932, it must have fatlen about 11th July 1525. 


2 Haram-serai. 

9 4 square shawl, or napkin of cloth of gold, bestowed as a mark of rank and distinction. 

4 The khanjer, kitareh, and jamdher, are peculiar kinds of daggers. 

5 Sambal is a divison of Rohilkand. 6 That is, their clansmen. 

7 The Ahar-ford is on the Ganges, a little above Anopsheher, or Anopshir. ® Clansmien- 
* 8 3 
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brought Kasim Sambali before them by stratagem, and introduced my men into the 
fort of Sambal. The family and dependants of Kasim Sambali were suffered to leave 


the place in safety, and were conducted to Bina. WO 


Kalender Piddeh was now sent to Nizim Khan with’ letters, in wahtol threats were Nici 


mingled with promises. I wrote extempore, and sent the following fragment — our fare 


Contend not with Tirks, O Mir of Biana!* 

The speed and bravery of Tiirks are surpassing. 

Now is the time to present yourself, and to lend an ear to counsel. 
What is the use of telling a man of what is before his eyes? 


The fort of Biana is one of the most famous in Hindustén; and the foolish man, 
confiding too much in its strength, had cherished expectations, and instructed his 
enyoy to make demands, far beyond what he was able to command. I returned him 
a sharp answer by the man whom he sent to treat, and made every exertion to collect 
whatever was necessary for the siege. 

I sent Baba Kili Beg to Muhammed Zeitfin® with letters, in which menaces were Mulamme 


. 4g Leitin 
mixed with conciliation. He likewise made excuses to waste the time, and practised holds out 


a variety of artifices. net scout Mtist 
Although Rana Sanka,’ the pagan, when I was in Kabul, had sent me an ambassa~ Rana Sanks 

dor with professions of attachment, and had arranged with me, that, if I would march (iy 

from that quarter into the vicinity of Delhi, he would march from the other side upon : 

Agra; yet, when I defeated Ibrahim, and took Delhj and Agra, the pagan, during all 

my operations, did not make a single movement. After some time, he advanced and 

laid siege to Kandar,* the name of a fort which was held by Hassan, the son of Makon. 

Hassan Makon had several times sent me envoys, though Makon himself had not 

waited on me with his submissions. The forts around, such as Etawa, Dhilptir, Gualiar, 

and Biana,® were not yet in my possession. The Afghans to the eastward were in a 

state of rebellion and contumacy; they had even advanced two or three march from 

Kunauj towards Agra, and had then encamped and fortified their position. ree 

no means secure of the fidelity of the country immediately about us. It was gon 

ble for me, therefore, to send any detachment to his relief ;and Hassan, in the sole 

of two or three months, having been, reduced to extremity, entered into a capt : tion, 

and surrendered the fort of Kandar. _ 

was formerly one of the most important places in India, 


ide of the Rajput states. wit 
ee ae i, e Chambal, and is a very strong 


1 Biana, which lies south-west from Agra, 


its vieinity to the capital, which it defend 
re ape aniinel ZA Held Dhilpar, which lies south from Agra, on 


— Sanka, the Raja of Udipiir, had made the principal Rajpat iste chp re him. He- 

had enlarged his dominions by the conquest of several provinces races ee “ apne 
to the King of Mandu ; and was, upon the whole, the most for Ppa! sales 

< ! i f Rantambér. teat Ps C 

« Kandar is a strong hill-fort, a few miles east 0: , ic pooms, tepeeaeiaenant Tae 

jef forts to the south of Agra. Etawa lies on t 7 naga and KF Pe 

eidinee ‘A he Mae well known as the prison of the princes of the house of Taimur, and the 


chief place in Gohud. : site 
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Raberi Hussain Khan, who was in possession of Raberi,’ being seized witha panic, aban 
given to : , an- 
Muhamed doned the place, and made his escape. I bestowed it upon Muhammed Ali Jeng- 


Ali Jeng- 
sens Jeng. ; 5 J 
Reawa I had several times summoned Kutab Khan, who was in Etawa, to come out and 


aad wait upon me; but he neither waited upon me nor surrendered the fort. I now be- 

Khwajeh. stowed the fort of Etdwa on Mehdi Khwajeh, and sent along with him Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza, Sultan Muhammed Daldi, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Abdal-aziz, the 
master of horse, with some other Begs, several of my inferior Begs and adherents, and 
a number of other troops, to occupy the place. I had lately bestowed Kunauj? on Sul- 
tan Muhammed Duldi; but, in the meanwhile, I ordered him also to march against 
EtAwa, accompanied by Firéz Khan, Mahmid Khan, Sheikh Bayezid, Kazi Jia, and 
the Begs of their party, to whom I had shown great favour, and given Pergannas on 
the side of Purab. i 


deen Muhammed Zeitfin continued in Dhalpfir, and, under various false pretences, 
given to A : get Reap 

Sultag would neither leave the place nor make his submission. I bestowed Dhilpiir® on Sul- 
Junid ‘ * ve . TQ °@©an ~ 

mas. tan Junid Birlis, and appointed Adil Sultan, Muhammedi Gokultésh, Shah Man- 


sar Birlas, Katluk Kedem, Wali Jan Beg, Abdalla, Pir Kili, and Shah Hussain 
Bargi, to proceed against that place, giving them instructions to assault and take it by 
storm, and to deliver it into the custody of Sultan Junid Birlas; after which they 

were to march against Biana. 
Biles Having appointed these armies to proceed in exeeution of their various objects, 
: - I sent for the Tfirki nobles and those of Hind, and held a consultation. I stated to 
them that the rebellious lords in the east, Nasir Khan Lohani, Maarfif Fermuli, and 
their adherents, had passed the Ganges, to the number of forty or fifty thousand men, 
had oceupied Kunauj, and advanced and encamped two or three marches on this side 
of it; that the Pagan Rana Sanka had taken Kandar, and was ina state of open dis- 
obedience and revolt; that the rainy season was now nearly over; that it seemed ex- 
pedient and necessary to march against either the rebels or the pagans; that it would 
he an easy matter to reduce the neighbouring forts after getting rid of these formi- 
; dable enemies; that then they would cost no trouble; that Rana Sanka was not, upen 
La the whole, a very formidable enemy. All unanimously answered, that Rana Sanka 
Feat the was not only far off, but that it was not even plain that it was in his power to come near 
us; that the rebel chiefs had advanced closer up to us; that to repulse them should 


the east. 


ihe co eae ome CCh eae TRAGT therefore begged to be led against that enemy. Htimaitin 
mart 2*" represented, that it was quite unnecessary for the Emperor to accompany the expedi- 


maifin, tion, and asked to be permitted to undertake the service. All having agreed in this 
plan, and the Tirki Begs, as well as those of Hind, being pleased with the arrange- 
ment, it was settled that Hfmaifin should march towards the east, with the armies 


1 Raberi was a place of importance on the Jumna, below Chandwar. 
d 2 Kunauj, or Canouge, a famous city on the Ganges, about the 27th degree of N. Lat. It lies on the 
right bank of the river. 
= It will be observed, that the greater part of these governments, bestowed by Baber, were of places 
still to be conquered. 


. 
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that had been appointed to proceed against Dhilpir; and Kébuli Ahmed Kasim was 
in consequence despatched with all speed, to make these armies change the course of 
their march, so as to meet Himaifin in Chandwar.'! Mehdi Khwfjeh, Mohammed 
Sultan Mirza, and the armies that had been sent against Etawa, were likewise ordered, 
to march and form a junction with Himaifin, 

On Thursday, the 13th of Zilkadeh, HfimAiin marched to the village of Jilisir,? who march 
sixteen kos from Agra, where he encamped. Having halted there one day, he pro- ate 
ceeded march after march towards the enemy. On Thursday, the 20th of the same 4%8 2!- 
month, Khwajeh Kilan took leave on setting out for Kabul. Pee 

It always appears to me, that one of the chief defects of Hindistén is the want of Baber 
artificial water-courses.’ I had intended, wherever I might fix my residence, to con- paras 
struct water-wheels, to produce an artificial stream, and to lay out an elegant and Baie 
regularly planned pleasure-ground.’ Shortly after coming to Agra, T passed the Jumna ; 
Jumna with this object in view, and examined the country, to pitch upon a fit spot for 
a garden. The whole was so ugly and detestable, that I repassed the river quite 
repulsed and disgusted. In consequence of the want of beauty, and of the disagreeable 
aspect of the country, I gave up my intention of making a charbagh ; but as no better 
situation presented itself near Agra, I was finally compelled to make the best of this 
same spot. I first of all began to sink the large well which supplies the baths with * 
water; [next fell to work on that piece of ground on which are the ambli (or Indian s 
tamarind) trees, and the octangular tank ; Ithen proceeded to form the large tank and 
its inclosure ; and afterwards the tank and talar® (or grand hall of audience) that are ee a pa- 
in front of the stone palace. I next finished the garden of the private apartments, and?” 
es, after which I completed the pbaths- In this way, going on, 


the apartments themselv : 
without neatness and without order, in the Hindu fashion, I, however, produced edifices 
‘y corner I planted suit- 


and gardens which possessed considerable regularity. - In ever; 


; in every garden I sowed roses and narcissuses regularly, and in beds 


able gardens ; ; regularly 
ve i hother. We were annoyed with three things in Hindustan + one 
corresponding to each o y apiceteneee oes 


was its heat, another its strong winds, the third its dust. n 
betta ail three inconveniences. In the bath we could nat be affected by the ae 
During the hot winds, the cold can there be rendered so intense, that a pias often 
feels as if quite powerless from it, The room of the bath, in which is mem tul eae 
tern, is finished wholly of stone. The water-run is of white stone; sen . oe 
its floor and roof, is of a red stone, which is the stone of Biana. ipa Sh ei oe 
Yunis Ali, and several others, who procured situations on the eee e ah 3 — 
regular and elegant gardens and tanks, and constructed wheels ; r = pe 
Lahore and Debalpiir, by means of which they procured a supply 0 on ene 
of Hind, who had never before seen places formed on such a plan, or laid ou 


\ Chandwar lies on the Jumna Delow Agra, and above Etiwa. 


2 There are of this name. The one in question is 
i ter. 
‘ set atid moe palace is always understood to be comprehended under the name of 
. - 


t, and supported on pillars, Tt is 


below Agra, on the Jumna. 


7 i frequently @ hall of audience, 
"© Tila is an apartment open in fron’ 


Baber ex. 
cavates a 
wain in 
Agra, 


The Af- 
ghans of the 
east fall 
back from 
Jajmau. 


Fateh Khan 
Sirwani 
submits. 
‘Transac- 
tions in 
Khorasan, 
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much elegance, gaye the name of Kabul to the side of the Jumnha on which these 
palaces were built. 

There was an empty space within the fort (of Agra), between Ibrihim’s palace and 
the ramparts. I directed a large wéin to be constructed on it, ten gez by ten.’ In the 
language of Hindustan, they denominate a large well, having a staircase down it, wiin, 
This wiin was begun before the charbagh was laid out; they were busy digging it 
during the rains, but it fell in several times, and smothered the workmen. After my 
holy war, against Rana Sanka, as is mentioned in the Memoirs, I gaye orders for 
finishing it, and a very excellent wiin was completed. In the inside of the win there 
was constructed an edifice of three different stories. The lowest story has three 
open halls, and you descend to it by the well; the descent is by means of a flight of 
steps, and there is a passage leading to each of the three different halls. Each hall is 
higher than the other by three steps. In the lowest hall of all, at the season when the 
waters subside, there is a flight of steps that descends into the well. In the rainy 
season, when the water is high, the water comes up into the uppermost of these halls. 
Tn the middle story there is a hall of carved stone, and close by it a dome, in which 
the oxen that turn the water-wheel move round. The uppermost story consists of a 
single hall. From the extremity of the area that is at the top of the well, at the bot- 
tom of a flight of five or six steps, a staircase goes off from each side to this hall, and 
proceeds down to its right side. Straight opposite to the entrance is a stone, contain- 
ing the date of the building. By the side of this well, a shaft or pit has been dug, in 
such a way, that the hottom of it is a little higher than the middle of the well. The 
cattle, moving in the dome that has heen mentioned, turn a water-wheel, by which 
the water is raised from the one well into the other well or shaft. On this last-men- 
tioned shaft they have erected another wheel, by which the water is raised to a level 
with the ramparts, and flows into the upper gardens. At the place where the stair- 
case issues from the well, they have built a house of stone; and beyond the inclosure 
that surrounds the well, a stone mosque has been built; but it is ill built, and after 
the style of Hindustan. fi 

By the time that HimAaifin had made some progress in his march, Nasir Khan 
Lohani, Maarfif Fermuli, and the rebel lords, had assembled and encamped at Jajmau” 
Himiaifin, when about fifteen kos‘ off, sent Mimin Atkeh, in order to gain intelligence, 
and to push on, to plunder and beat up their quarters. He could not get any aceu- 
rate information of their motions, but the rebels, haying notice of his approach, took 
to flight, without waiting for his appearance, Hfméifin sent out Kasimnai with Baba 
Chehreh and Buchkeh, after Mamin Atkeh, in order to get intelligence, They brought 
news of the panic and flight of the enemy ; whereupon, Hfimaitin advanced and occu- 
pied Jajmiu, from whence he proceeded onward. When he arrived near Dilman,* 
Fateh Khan Sirwfni came and made his submission. He sent that nobleman to mes 
accompanied by Mehdi Khwajeh and Muhammed Sultan Mirza. 

This same year, Abid Khan raised an army, and advanced from Bokhara agains’ 


‘ Upwards of twenty feet square. +i 
2 Jajmad is in the Doab, below Kawnpor. 3 About twenty-three miles. 
* Dilmau stands on the left bank of the Ganges, south-enst from Bereilli. 
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Merv. Ten or fifteen peasants, who were in the citadel of Mery, were taken and put 
to the sword. Having settled the revenue of Merv, he, in the course of forty or fifty 
days, proceeded against Sirakhs. In Sirakhs he found about thirty or forty Kizelhashes, 
who shut the gates, and refused to give up the fort. The inhabitants being divided in 
their affections, some of them opened a gate, by which the Uzbeks entered, and put all 
the Kizelbashes to the sword. Having taken Siralhs, he moved upon Tis and Meshhid. 
The inhabitants of Meshhid, having no means of defence, submitted. Tis was block- 
aded for eight months, and finally surrendered on capitulation, the terms of which 
were not observed ; all the men in the place being put to the sword, and the women re- 
duced to slavery 
This same year Behader Khan, the son of Sultan Mozeffer of Gujrat, succeeded his Mehider 
father in the throne of Gujrat, of which country he is now king. Upon some differ- Rasa Bee 
ence with his father, he had fled to Sultan Ibrahim, by whom he was treated with great pales 
slight; during the time that I was in the vicinity of Panipat, I received from hint Gujrit. 
letters asking for assistance. J returned him a gracious and encouraging answer, in- 
viting him to join me. He at first intended to wait upon me, but afterwards Por 
his plan, and, separating from Ibrahim’s army, took the road of Gujr ‘His father, 
Sultan Mozeffer, having died at this very crisis, his elder brother } kan t 
eldest son of Sultan Mozeffer, succeeded his father in the throne of Gaj it an 
sequence of his bad conduct, one of his slaves, Emad-al-milk, pape pene ee a 
others, and put him to death by strangling him. They then sent Gitepdil ler ai 
who was still on the road, and on his arrival, placed him in his father 's throne, pe 
the name of Behader Shah. This prince acted rightly in enforcing the Jaw of retalia- 
tion, by putting to death Emid-al-Miilk, who had behaved . prac g sh lar vile 
fortunately, besides this, he put to death a number of ia . Fen gay 
proofs of his being a blood-thirsty and ungovernable young man. : SCR RR ROP 
ae Ft EE 
sesishiatt be ae whe a 
Be ou 
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we am > Kili casts 

tad directed Ustad Ali Kuli to cast a large canno : f 
pike at eee? places which had not submitted. Having Honesty Sas lng 

id al the necessary implements, he sent a messenger e give te notiee tha oe 
ite was ready. ‘On Monday, the 25th of Moharrem,? we went se 
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Kali cast his gun. Around the place where it was to be cast were eight forges, and 
all the implements in readiness. Below each forge they had formed a channel, which 
went down to the mould in which the gun was to be cast. On my arrival, they opened 
the holes of all the different forges. The metal flowed down by each channel in a liquid 
state, and entered the mould. After waiting some time, the flowing of the melted metal 
from the various forges ceased, one after another, before the mould was full. There 
was some oversight either in regard to the forges or the metal. Ustad Ali Kali was 
in terrible distress ; he was like to throw himself into the melted metal that was in the 
mould. Having cheered him up, and given him a dress of honour, we contrived to 
soften his shame. Two days after, when the mould was cool, they opened it. Ustad 
Ali Kili, with great delight, sent a person to let me know that the chamber of the gun 
for the shot was without a flaw, and that it was easy to form the powder chamber. 
Having raised the bullet-chamber of the gun, he set a party to work to put it to rights, 
while he betook himself to completing the powder chamber.' 

Mehdi KhwAjeh, who had received the charge of Fateh Khan Sirwaéni from Ha- 
maiiin, brought him to court. He had parted from Himéaifin at Dilmau. I gave 
Fateh Khan a favourable reception, and bestowed on him the Pergannahs of his father, 
Azim Hiimaitin, with some places in addition, to the value of a kror and sixty laks.2 
In Hindustan it is customary to bestow on the Amirs who are in the highest favour 
certain titles. One of these is Azim Hfimaitin; another is Khan Jehan; another Khan 
Khanin.’ His father’s title was Azim Himaifin. As I saw no propriety in any one’s 
bearing this title except Hfimaitin himself, I abolished it, and bestowed the name of 
Khan Jehan on Fateh Khan Sirwani.4 

On Wednesday, the 20th of Sefer,® I erected awnings on the banks of the tank, on 
the side above the tamarind trees, and had a feast, when I invited Fateh Khan Sirwani 
to a drinking party, made him drink wine, invested him with a turban, and a complete 
dress of honour from head to foot,° and, after distinguishing him by these marks of 
favour and grace, gave him leave to return to his own country. It was arranged that 
his son Mahmid Khan should always remain at court. 

On Wednesday, the 24th of Moharrem, Muhammed Ali Haider RikAbdar was des- 
patched with all speed to Htimaitin, to desire him, as the army of the rebels of the 
Purab (east) had been put to flight and dispersed, that, immediately on Muhammed 
Ali’s arrival, he should proceed to Jonpfir,? leave in the place some Amirs adequate to 
the trust, and then immediately set out with his army in order to rejoin me; that the 
Pagan Rana Sanka had taken advantage of the absence of the army, to approach very 
close upon me, and was now the first object to be attended to. 


4 It would appear, from this account, that cannon were sometimes made of parts bound or clamped 
together. They were frequently formed of iron bars strongly compacted into a circular shape. ‘The de- 
scription, however, is not very distinct. 

* About £40,000 sterling. 

These titles signify the Mighty August, the Lord of the World, and the Lord of Lords. 
In the original Fateh Ali Sirwani. 

26th November is a Monday. ‘he text should probably be 22d Sefer, (28th November-) 
‘The siropa was a complete dress of honour, consisting of a robe, and some other articles. 
’ Jinpir, Jinepiiryor Jionpir, 2 considerable city north-west of Benares. 
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After the army had marched to the eastward, I had ordered Terdi Beg, Ktich Beg, Alix 
with his younger brother, Shir-efken, and Muhammed Khalil Akhtehbegi, with his “ins e- 
brothers and Akhtajian,! Rustom Turkoman with his brothers, as well as other chiefs on 
of Hindustan, and Rao Wadi Sirwani, to proceed to plunder and lay waste the coun- Bete 
try about Biiina: if they could prevail on the garrison in the fort by any assurances 
of safety and indemnity to join me, they were to do it; if this failed, they were to waste 
and plunder the country, and to reduce the enemy to as great distress as possible. 

Alim Khan, who was in the fort of Tehenger, was an elder brother of Nizim Khan of 
Biina. Repeated messengers had come from him, bringing professions of submission and 
allegiance. This Alim Khan undertook, if I would give him charge of a body of troops, 
to bring all the archers? of Bidna to listen to terms of capitulation, and to deliver 
Bidina into my hands. I gave instructions to the troops who had been sent on the 
plundering expedition along with Terdi Beg, that as Alim Khan, who was a Zemindar 
of consequence, had undertaken this duty and service, they should be guided by his 
advice and opinion in whatever regarded the reduction of Bidna, Though many of 
the men of Hindustan are brave swordsmen, yet they are extremely ignorant and inex- 
perienced in the art of war, and in the disposition and conduct of their force as com- 
manders. This Alim, who was accompanied by the whole of our detachment, paid no + 
attention to a single word that fell from anybody, and with a total indifference as to 
what was expedient and what was not, carried it close up to Bidna. The detach- 
ment consisted of two hundred and fifty, or nearly three hindred Tirks, and some- 
what above two thousand Hindustinis, and men from different quarters. Nizam 
Khan, with his Afghans, and the troops of Biana, amounted to above four thousand : 
horse, with upwards of ten thousand infantry. Observing the advance of our troops, Lat on 
and perceiving the error which Alim had committed, they made a sudden sally with Pos" 
their whole force; and being much superior in numbers, charged the detachment at 2 
full speed, and put them to flight in a moment. Alim Bhan Tehengeri, who a 
Nizam Khan’s elder brother, was taken prisoner, with five or six others, yon = 
this, I still consented to overlook Nizim Khan’s past offences, and again seut | i le! 
nees of indemnity. As soon as he had eines ace 

i sent for 

mation of the near approach ee pee sl pele = oe 
Syed Rafaa, and, b yhis mediation, vered up a ot annaeenneee vi 
nage enias pet ome ae iedela tn the Doth. =apbwe Iahiel 

ice. I bestowed on him a Perganna o we} : toh 
pest had been sent to take the temporary command of crate le eee ie 3 

i days after, I appointed Mehdi Khwajeb* to the ge 
appointed. A fow ve Sand sent him to his government. 
allowance and appointment of seventy laks,* and sent hin Gigante 


Khan i ia dly sent messengers wil 
Sarangkhani, who held Gualifr, had repeate: rae 
ote of dankindst ‘a attachment. After the Pagan had taken Kandar, and seratagem. 


ters, offering him terms and assura 


assal who holds lands of a superior lord. In voce Akhtagt. 


3 Nearly £5000. f a 
the Mehdi Khwajeh who married a aughter of Baber’s, and who afterwards aspi 


1 P'Herbelot explains akhtaji to mean a vi 

2 Terkishbends. 

« This is probably 
red to the throne. 

+ About £17,500. 


Dhtipir 
also sur= 
renders. 
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when he was approaching Biina, one of the Rajas of Gualiar, Dermenket, and one 
Khan Jehan, a Pagan, came into the vicinity of Gualidr, and began to attempt, by 
raising an insurrection and gaining a party, to produce a defection and seize the for- 
tress. TAtar Khan finding himself in considerable difficulty, was willing to deliver up 
the fort tome. My Begs and confidential seryants, as well as the greater part of my 
best men, had all been sent off with the armies, or in various scattered detachments, 
T, however, despatched Rahimdad with a party of Behreh-men and Lahoris, and made 
Inshiji Tinkitar with his brothers accompany them, haying previously assigned Per- 
gannas in Gualidr to the whole party. I likewise sent along with them Milla Apak 
and Sheikh Kuren, who were directed to return after establishing Rahimdad in Gua- 
liar. When they got near Gualidr, Tatar Khan had changed his mind, and would not 
suffer them to enter the fort. At this period Sheikh Muhammed Ghiis, well known 
as a Derwish, and celebrated for his piety, and whose followers and disciples are very 
numerous, sent a man from the fort to Rahimdad, to advise him to procure admission 
any way that he could; that Tatar Khan’s intentions were changed, and that now he 
was resolved to hold out. Rahimdad, on receiving this information, sent in notice 
that he was afraid to remain without, from dread of the Pagans; and proposed that he 
should be allowed to enter the fort with a few of his men, while the rest staid without 
the walls. After much entreaty, Tatar Khan assented to this arrangement. Rahim- 
dad had no sooner secured his own admission, and that of a few of his men, than he 
requested that some of his people might be permitted to attend at the gate, which was 
granted; and accordingly some of his people were stationed at the Hastiapol, or Ele- 
phant-gate. That very night he introduced the whole of his men by that gate. In 
the morning TAtér Khan, seeing that there was no help for it, surrendered the fort 
very unwillingly, and came and waited upon me at Agra. I assigned for his support 
the Perganna of Bidwan, with twenty laks.* 

Muhammed Zeitfin likewise, seeing that nothing could be done, surrendered Dhiil- 
pir, and came and waited on me. I bestowed on him also a Perganna of several 
laks, and made Dhilpfr an imperial domain, bestowing the Shekdari? (or military 
eollectorship) of it, on Abul Fateh Tirkoman, whom I sent to Dhilpir. 

Tn the neighbourhood of Hissar Firézeh, Hamid Khan Sarangkhani, and a party of 
the Pani AfghAns, having collected a number of Afghans and others from the coun- 
tries around, to the number of three or four thousand men, were in a state of open and 
active revolt. 

On Wednesday the 15th of Sefer, I ordered Chin Taimur to take with him Sultan 
Ahmedi Perwanchi, Abul Fateh Tiirkomin, Malekdid Kerrani, and Majahid Khan 
Maltani, and to proceed with a light-armed force against these Afghans. They ac- 
cordingly set out, and adyancing by a circuitous road, fell upon the Afghans, whom 


Defeated, they completely routed, and killed a number of men, whose heads they cut off, and 


Einbassy 
from Persi«. 


sent to me. 
In the end of the month of Sefer, Khwajehgi Asad, who had been sent into Irak, 00 


1 About £5000. 
4 The Shekdar was a kind of military collector of the revenue. 
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a mission to the Prince Tahmasp, returned accompanied hy a TtirkomAn, named Suli- 
man, bringing several curiosities of the country, as presents. Among these were two 
Circassian’ female slaves, - 

On Friday the 16th of the first Rabia, a strange occurrence happened. As the par- Decem, 21, 
tieulars are circumstantially detailed in a letter which I wrote to Kabul, the letter it- al to 
self is inserted here, without adding or taking away. Tt was as follows :— ray 

‘* A very important incident happened on Friday the 16th day of the first Rabia, in Baber’s 
the year 933. The cireumstances are these:—The mother of Ibrahim, an ill-fated iia 
lady, had heard that I had eaten some things from the hands of natives of Hindustan. 
It happened in this way. Three or four months ago, never having seen any of the 
dishes of Hindustan, I desired Tbrahim’s cooks to be called, and out of fifty or sixty 
cooks, four were chosen and retained. The lady, having heard the cireumstance, sent 
a person to Etfweh to call Ahmed, the taster, whom the Hindustanis call Bekéwel, 
and delivered into the hands of a female slave a tola? of poison, wrapped up in a fold- 
ed paper, desiring it to be given to the taster Ahmed. Ahmed gave it to a Hin- 
dust&ni cook who was in my kitchen, seducing him with the promise of four Pergan- 
nas, and desiring him, by some means or other, to throw it into my food. She sent 
another female slave after the one whom she had desired to carry the poison to Ahmed, — 
in order to observe if the first slave delivered the poison or not. Tt was fortunate that 
the poison was not thrown into the pot, it was thrown into the tray. He did not throw 
it into the pot, because I had strictly enjoined the tasters to watch the Hindustinis, 
and they had tasted the food in the pot while it was cooking. When they were dish- 
ing the meat, my graceless tasters* were inattentive, and he threw it upon a plate 

of thin slices of bread; he did not throw above one half of the poison that was in 
and put some meat fried in butter upon the slices of bread. 
he fried meat, or into the cooking pot, it would have been 
still worse; but in his confusion, he spilt the better half of it on es pierre we 

“On Friday, when afternoon prayers were past, they dished oe inner. ; Pauly 
fond of hare, and ate some, as well as a good deal of fried carrot. - fos a i se 
sensible of any disagreeable taste - I ae ue meen eh aha ee 
when L felt nausea. The day before, while eating sol cat 
vii ei ym 

again returned, and I was seized with so violent a retching, ah 
ped while oe rl nielbn me, that I had nearly vomited. At last, perceiving 
sie I ois oe siege it, I went to the water-closet. While on the way to it my heart 


the paper upon the bread, 
If he had thrown it above tl 


i i 2 The tola is about the weight of a silver rupee. 

: neal Smt aaiigemidst of the imperial kitchen as contained i ais cane se 

“ On rae are not permitted to enter the kitehen.”—* eine ‘te - Se dad eal 

the at ‘an awning is spread over the top of the kitchen, — pen ae sate 

Me The cooks tuck up the sleeves and the skirts of their garments, dol nee aca es 
ad id trils. Before the victuals are taken up, a cook and one o x ne nf 

Te at they are tasted! by the Mir Bekawel, and then put into * * ge wsedinwldl 
Sie Mir Bekawel puts his seal upon every dish,” &ce.—Ayeen Akbery, vol. I. p- 


t may be seen. 
arrangement may igen 


A. D. 1526. 
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rose, and J had again nearly vomited. When I had got in front of the water-closet | 
yomited a great deal. 

« IT had never before vomited after my food, and not even after drinking wine. 
Some suspicions crossed my mind. I ordered the cooks to be taken into custody, and 
desired the meat to be given to a dog, which I directed to be shut up. Next morning 
about the first watch, the dog became sick, his belly swelled, and he seemed distress- 
ed, Although they threw stones at him, and shoyed him, they could not make him 
rise. He remained in this condition till noon, after which he rose and recovered. Two 
young men had also eaten of this food. Next morning they too yomited much, one of 
them was extremely ill, but both in the end escaped. 


(Persian.)—A calamity fell upon me, but I escaped in'safety. 
Almighty God bestowed a new life upon me,— 
IT came from the other world,— 
I was again born from my mother’s womb. 


( Térki.)—I was broken and dead, but am again raised to life ; 
Now, in the salvation of my life, I recognise the hand of God. 


“T ordered Sultan Muhammed Bakhshi to guard and examine the cooks, and at last 
all the particulars came to light, as they have been detailed. 

“ On Monday, being a court day, I directed all the grandees and chief men, the 
Begs and Vazirs, to attend the Diwan. I brought in the two men and the two women, 
who, being questioned, detailed the whole circumstances of the affair in all its par- 
ticulars. The taster was ordered to be cut to pieces. I commanded the cook to be 
flayed alive. One of the women was ordered to be trampled to death by an elephant ; 
the other I commanded to be shot with a matchlock. The lady I directed to be thrown 
into custody. She too, pursued by her guilt, will one day meet with due retribution. On 
Saturday I eat a bowl of milk. I also drank some of the makhtum flower, brayed and 
mixed in spirits, On Monday I drank the makhtum flower, and Teriake Farfik,! mix- 
ed in milk. The milk scoured my inside extremely. On Saturday, as on the first day, 
a quantity of extremely black substance, like parched bile, was voided. Thanks be to 


God, there are now no remains of illness! I did not fully comprehend before that life 
was so sweet a thing. The poet says, 


(Térki.)—Whoever comes to the gates of death, knows the value of Jife. 


“ Whenever these awful occurrences pass before my memory, I feel myself involun- 
tarily turn faint. The mercy of God has bestowed a new life on me, and how can my 
tongue express my gratitude? Having resolved with myself to overcome my repug- 
nance, I have written fully and circumstantially everything that happened, Although 
the occurrences were awful, and not to be expressed by the tongue or lips, yet by the 
favour of Almighty God, other days awaited me, and have passed in happiness and 
health. That no alarm or uneasiness might find its way among you, I have written 
this on the 20th of the first Rabia, while in the Charbagh.” 


1 These Teridks are antidotes used to avert the effects of poison. 
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When Thad recovered from this danger, I wrote and sent this letter to KAbul. Ag tbrahim’s 
the ill-fated princess had been guilty of so enormous a crime, I gave her up to Yunis pent 
Ali, and Khwajeh Asad, to be put under contribution. After seizing her ready money se 
,and effects, her male and female slaves, she was given to Abderrahim’s charge, to be 
kept in custody. Her grandson, the son of Ibrahim, had previously been guarded with Ibrahim's 
the greatest respect and delicacy. When an attempt of so heinous a nature was dis- aL 2 
covered to have been made by the family, I did not think it prudent to have a son of 
[brahim’s' in this country. On Thursday the 29th of the first Rabia, I sent him to 4. p, 1527. 
Kamran along with Milla Sirsin, who had come from that prince on some business. J#** 3 
Himiaitin, who had proceeded against the rebels of the East, having taken Jonptir, Himaitia 
marched expeditiously to Ghazipiir,’ for the purpose of attacking Nasir Khan. The eee 
Afghans in that quarter, on getting notice of his approach, passed the river Sirf.? The i Jenpir, 
light detachment of the army, that had advanced, marched back again, after plundering 
the country. Himaifin then arranged everything as I had directed. He left Sultan 
Junid and a body of his best troops, to support Shah Mir Hussain in Jonpir. Healso 
ordered Kazi Jia to remain behind, and left Sheikh Bayezid in Oud. Having left 
these posts well fortified, and with every means of defence, he crossed the Ganges at 
Kureh-Manikpur,' and marched by way of Kalpi to join me. Alim Khan n Jildl Khan 
Jighet, who was in Kalpi,’ had sent letters of submission, but had not himself come to 
court. Htmiaitin, on arriving opposite to Kalpi, sent a person who removed all dis- 
trust from his mind, and Alim Khan accompanied Hiimaifin and was introduced to he 
me. On Sunday the 3d of the last Rabia, Hfimaiin waited on me in the garden of Ge eee 


the Hesht-Behisht. That very same day Khwajeh Dost Khawend arrived from Ka- Ag * 
bul. ’ ; 

At this time messengers began to come close upon each other from Mehdi Khwajeh, are 
to announce that the Rana Sanka was undoubtedly on his march, and had been joined Soka ms 
by Hassan Khan Mewati; that it was become indispensably necessary to attend to their wards 
proceedings, in preference to every other object. That it would be beneficial to a 
affairs if a detachment could be sent on, before the Grand Army, to the assistance Ma es 
Biana. In order, therefore, to harass the Rana’s army, I pushed on before bes dich tact of 
Bidna, a light force, under the command of Muhammed Sultan Mirza, ne 9 
Shah Mansir Birlis, Kitteh Beg; and Kismi Bajkeh. per ae cman 

owAti len into m hands in the battle wit thim 5 ha as 
Khan Mewati, hag s Me reed Khan, had ostentatiously maintained a correspond- eis joined 
pa eh nda oe kc his son. Many imagined, that if I gratified Hassan wee ; 
ek ; 2 ie. ele 
Khen arias re him, he would be extremely sensible of the obligation, and Alvar. 


ets 
i uy , that Baber refrains from mentioning his name. aad . 
_ pati M Heke eal on the left bank of the nace ra avian Hf epee 
2 irwu or Sirjoo, is. the Goger or Gogra, which J e( 
2 TN en ite te iia till it falls into the Ganges. 


le Lae ae Pai elateenely 4b from another Kureh or Currab, is about twenty miles 
\s 7 


above Allahabad on the Ganges, Kureh or Currah being on the right bank, and Manikpur higher up on 
! [pi stands on ie 1 nk of the Jumna, between A Hahabad, and has always been a 
5 Killpi stands the right ba ik of tl By gra and A’ abad, ys 


place of consequence. 
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exert himself actively in my service. I therefore invested his son, Naher Khan, wit! 
a dress of honour, and on his entering into an engagement, sent him back to his fathor 
but that wretch, as soon as he had ascertained that his son was released, and before the 
young man had reached him, totally forgetful of the obligation conferred on him 


marched out of Altu, and went to join Rana Sanka. I was certainly guilty of a piece 


of imprudence in dismissing his son at such a crisis. 
A great deal of rain fell about this time, and we had seyeral parties at which Hi 
Ata . . . a 
miaitin too was present; although he did not like wine, yet during these few days he 
drank it. : i 


Kitin Kara One of the most remarkable incidents of this period occurred at Balkh. When Hi- 





Sultan 


Balkh, Sa- 


ieee . : ; Gtr 5 
méitin was on his way from the fort of Zefer! to Hindustén, Milla Baba Beshigheri 


rabagh, &e- and his younger brother Baba Sheikh deserted from him by the road, and went and 


Success of 
Mir Ha- 
meh. 


Hassan 
Khan Me- 
w&ti joins 
Rana 
Sanka. 


joined Kitin Kara Sultan. The troops in Balkh being hard pressed, that place fell 
into Kitin Kara Sultan’s hands. The traitor now taking on himself and his brother 
the management of an expedition against my dominions, entered the territory of Ibek 
Kharim, and Sarabagh.* Shah Sekander, being confounded by the fall of Balkh. ee 
rendered the fort of Ghfii to the Uzbeks, and Mulla Baba and Baba Sheikh pity 
some Uzbeks, took possession of it. As Mir Hameh’s fort was close at Heat is saw 
nothing left for it but to declare for the Uzbeks. A few days afterwards, the Mir and 
his party were ordered to Balkh, as a place of safety, while Baba Sheikh, with a body 
of Uzbeks, proceeded to'oceupy his castle. Mir Hameh introduced Baba Sheikh hime 
self into the castle, and appointed the rest of his party their quarters in different parts. 
at some distance from each other, Mir Hameh having wounded Baba Sheikh ia 
made him and some of the others prisoners, dispatched messengers full speed to "Ten- 
gri Berdi at Kundez, to give him notice of what had happened. Tengri Berdi imme- 
diately sent Yar Ali, Abdal-Latif, and a party of his best men, to his assistance. Before 
their arrival, Malla Baba had reached the castle with a party of Uzbeks intending A 
have attacked it; he was, however, unable to effect anything, and the atl Heotag 
succeeded in Joining the detachment sent by Tengri Berdi, reached Kandez in safety. 
as ibe Sheikh’ s wound was very severe, they cut off his head, which Mir Hameh 
rought along with him. I distinguished him by particular marks of honour and re- 
en 4 ranked him in the number of my most intimate and favourite servants. 
tt aan it Phaanbast pavebes against these two old traitors, I had promised him a 
Pe hes soe ; eae of their heads. In addition to all the other marks of 
hit el ir Hameh, I gave him a ser® of gold according to that pro- 
Kismi, who had proceeded at this time with a light force towards Bifna, had cut off 
and brought away several heads. Kismi and Bujkeh, while riding out ys a few ma- 
rauders to procure intelligence, defeated two parties of the enemy’s skirmishers, and 
took seventy or eighty men; from whom Kismi having gained authentic information. 


! The Fort of Zefer was in Badakhshin. 


* Thek, Kharim, and Sarabagh, all Alii ‘chmer 
s Si » all stand on the Khilm river between Khilm and Kehmerd. 
If the ser here mentioned be of 14 tolas, the value is about £27; if of 24 tolas, about £45. 


© for the-purpose of striking @ panic into the 


~ grandson Akber made his pilgrimage on foot, from Agra to 
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that Hassan Khan Mewati had arrived and formed a junction with the Rana, he im- 
mediately returned back with the intelligence. Tabi 

On Sunday the 8th of the month’ I went to see Ustad Ali Kuli fire that same great Ustid Ay 
gun, of which the ball-chamber had been uninjured at the time of casting, and “the Bhs'sgun. 
powder-chamber of which he had afterward cast and finished, as has been mentioned. — 

We went to see how far it would throw. It was discharged about afternoon prayers, * 
and carried one thousand six hundred paces. I bestowed on Ustad a dagger, a com- 
plete dress, and a Tipehak horse, as an honorary reward. 

On Monday the 9th of the first Jemadi, I began my march to the holy war against Baber 
the heathen. Having passed the suburbs, I encamped on the plain, where I halted pemtergt 
three or four days, to collect the army and communicate thé necessary instructions. ae 
As I did not place great reliance on the men of Hindustan, I employed their Amirsin 
making desultory excursions in different directions. Alim Khan was directed to pro- 
ceed with a light force to Gualiar, to carry assistance to Rahimdd, while I appointed 
Makon, Kasim Sambali, Hamid with his brothers, and Muhammed Zeitfin, to proceed 


with a light-armed party towards Sambal. ? 


At this station we received information that Rana Sanka had pushed on with all vila : 


his army nearly as far as Bidna.’ The party that had been sent out in advanee were y5en:, 
not able to reach the fort, nor even to communicate with it. The garrison of Bina ‘ 
had advanced too far from the fort, and with too little cantion, and the enemy having 
unexpectedly fallen upon them in great force, completely routed them. Sanger Khan 
Jenjuheh fell on this oceasion. When the affair began, Kitteh Beg came galloping up 
without his armour, and joined in the action. He had dismounted a Pagan, and was 
in the act of Jaying hold of him, when'the Hinda, snatching 2 sword from a servant 


of Kitteh Beg, struck the Beg on the shoulder, and wounded him so severely, that he 


was not able to come into the field during the rest of the war against Rana Sanka. 


He, however, recovered long after, but never was completely well. Kismi, Shah Man- 


ar Bi : that came from Biana, J know not whether from fear, or 
ote a tn ler people, bestowed unbounded praise on the 


c e and hardihood of the Pagan army. oh ah fit 
peri henee, I sent forward Kasim, the master‘ of horse, with the pioneers, to 


open a number of wells in the Perganna of Medhakir, which was the place where the 


to eneamp. 7 “=, eae 
~OK ele the Forrest of the first Jemadi, I marched from the vicinity of Agra, pas 16. 


‘ ound where the wells had been dug. r 2 
ona ie neat from that ground. It oceurred to me that, situated as I Feb. 17. 
as 8 <n this neighbourhood, Sikri® being that in whieh water was Bsber 
was, of all the places in tis 1g) gigas 
shat arora ’ 152%. 
1 Of the first JemAdi, ‘which is the 10th of February r «. and not far from Anopshir. 
+ Sambal lies to the east of the Ganges, nearly in Me Recmgesesey pnb 


3 Bidna lies between Agra and Rantambér, but nearer the former. 


+ Mir Akhir. ; ‘1 laid out a garden there, When his 

aan aera favourite place of Buber's; he ult» Pe te tomb of Khwrjeh’ Mundo 
he saint’s int "for his having male children, he bist ty have three sons.— 

Dack, to procure the God had heard his prayers, and that h 


at Sikri, and learned from him th: 
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most abundant, was, upon the whole, the most desirable station for a camp; but that 
it was possible that the Pagans might anticipate us, take possession of the water and 
encamp there. I therefore drew up my army in order of battle, with right and left 
wing and main body, and advanced forward in battle array. I sent on Derwish Mu- 
hammed Sarban with Kismnai,' who had gone to Bidna and returned back, and who 
had seen and knew every part of the country; ordering him to proceed to the banks 
of the Tank of Sikri, and to look out for a good ground for encamping. On reaching 
my station, I sent a messenger to Mehdi Khwajeh, to direct him to come and join me 
without delay, with the force that was in Bidna, At the same time I sent a servant 
of Himéaitin’s, one Beg Mirak Moghul, with a body of troops, to get notice of the mo- 
tions of the Pagans. They accordingly set out by night, and next morning returned 
with information, that the enemy were encamped a kos on this side of BisAwer.? The 
same day Mehdi Khwajeh, with Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and the light troops that 
had been sent to Bidna, returned and joined us. 
RES eR Thad directed that the different Begs should have charge of the advance and scouts 
dal-aziz's im turn, When it was Abdal-aziz’s day, without taking any precautions, he advanced 
detachment. gs far as Kanwaheh, which is five kos from Sikri. The Pagans were on their march 
forward when they got notice of his imprudent and disorderly advance, which they no 
sooner learned, than a body of four or five thousand of them at once pushed on and fell 
upon him. Abdal-aziz and Milla Apik had with them about a thousand or fifteen 
hundred men. Without taking into consideration the numbers or position of the ene- 
my; they immediately engaged. On the very first charge, a number of their men were 
taken prisoners and carried off the field. 

The moment this intelligence arrived, I dispatched Mohib Ali Khalifeh, with his fol- 
lowers, to reinforce them. Milla Hiissain and some others were sent close after to 
their support, being directed to push on, each according to the speed of his horse.’ I 
then detached Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng to cover their retreat. Before the arrival of 
the first reinforcement, consisting of Mohib Ali Khalifeh and his party, they had re- 
duced Abdal-aziz and his detachment to great straits, had taken his horse-tail standard, 
and taken and put to death Milla Niamet, Milla Dafd, and Malla Apak’s younger 
brother, besides a number of others. No sooner did the first reinforcement come up, 
than Tahir Tebri, the maternal uncle of Mohib Ali, made a push forward, but was 
unable to effect a junction with his friends, and got into the midst of the enemy. 
Mohib Ali himself was thrown down in the action, but Balti making a charge from 
behind, succeeded in bringing him off. They pursued our troops a full kos, but halted 
the moment they descried Muhammed Ali Jeng-J eng’s troops from a distance. 

Messengers now arrived in rapid succession, to inform me that the enemy had ad- 
vanced close upon us. We lost no time in buckling on our armour; we arrayed our 


horses in their mail, and were no sooner accoutred than we mounted and rode out; 1 
likewise ordered the guns to advance. After marching a kos we found that the enemy 
had retreated. ieee 

There being a large tank on our left, I encamped there to have the benefit of the 
water. We fortified the guns in front, and connected them by chains. Between every Baber for? 
two guns we left a space of seven or eight gez,' which was defended by a chain. Mus- solo 
tafa Rimi had disposed the guns according to the Rimi? fashion. He was extremely 
active, intelligent, and skilful in the management of artillery. As Ustad Ali Kali was 
jealous of him, I had stationed Mastafa in the right with Hfimaiin. In the places 
where there were no guns, I caused the Hindustfni and Khorasani pioneers and spade- 
men to run a ditch. In consequence of the bold and unexpected advance of the Pa- 
gans, joined to the result of the engagement that had taken place at Biana, aided by 
the praises and encomiums passed on them by Shah Mansi, Kismi, and those who 
had come from Bifna, there was an evident alarm diffused among the troops; the de- 
feat of Abdal-aziz completed this panic. In order to reassure my troops, and to add to 
the apparent strength of my position, wherever there were not guns, I directed things 
like tripods to be made of wood, and the spaces between each of them, being seven or 
eight gez,* to he connected and strengthened by bull’s hides twisted into plas eee 
or twenty-five days elapsed before these machines and furniture were finish + ee 
this interval, Kasim Hussain Sultan, who was the grandson of Sultan pre ; 
by one of his daughters, Ahmed Yisef, Syed Yisef, with some who belonged to u e 

‘ al camp, and a number of other men who had gathered by ones and twos from dif- 
mak okeaiow amounting in all to five hundred persons, arrived from Kabul. Mu- Mubammned 


4 Sherif the 
hammed Sherif the astrologer, @ rascally fellow, came along with them. Baba Dost anonyed 
Sachi,‘ who had been sent to Kabul for wine, ca’ 


me back with some choice wine of 
ived i i While the 
zni three strings of camels, * and arrived in their company. hile 
hari sani of Seat and panic that has been mentioned, in een 
of “ t events and of ill-timed and idle observations that had been spread wae + f 
‘ eat wretch Muhammed Sherif, instead of giving me any prac nl 
snelisetl to every person whom he met in the camp, that at this time Mars 


i i ter would be 
should engage coming from the opposite quar’ 
” ia et nee ai as pone this an soothsayer; was sage 
"pene depressed. Without listening to his foolish pstphaes I gers ie 
ae the steps which the emergency seemed to demand, and used every 


i tate to engage the enemy. : 
a eaetotat th Rose 6] sent aap Jemili to collect as many bowmen of the Doib pane 
a —_ 4 uld, to proceed with them to plunder the country of Mewat, sets a is ee 
and tes ean "o annoy and distress these districts. Malla na Ali, A 7 : 
eae oes Reo was instructed to accompany Sheikh Jemali, and to see 
come oa 


P . 2 Turkish or Ottoman. dihilks P98 
“ This prophecy,” says Thevenot, “ was so pleasing to Akber, especially when it began to be accom- 1 Fifteen or sixteen deck . « Sachi probably means AVIS (eatermap)i Tp 145; 
plished, that he called his eldest son Selim after the Dervish, and gave the town, which formerly had 3 Fourteen or sixteen ore a! contained five, according to Abulfazl, dycen ARS YSTON TABS 3 
been called Sikri, the name of Fatehpur, which signifies place of joy and pleasure, and built there a very © ‘The kitar or string of cl erite of the mule, p- 157. ~ 


who assigns the same number to 


beautiful palace, with the intention of making it his capital.” —Thevenot's Travels, vol. V. p. 148- € This probably should be Sunday, the 22d 0 


1 Or Kismi. 2 Bisawer is a small town ten or twelve miles north-west from Biina- 
® Abruk-sabruk. il 


f the first Jemadi (Feb. 24.) 
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thing possible was done to plunder and ruin Mewat. Similar orders were given to The following is a copy rr 7 eeiea , i 

Maghfir Diwan, who was instructed to proceed to ravage and desolate some of the my deste i a copy of the Firman written by Sheikh Zeineddin, and sent round 

bordering and remoter districts, ruining the country, and carrying off the inhabitants ¥ 


into captivity. They did not, however, appear to have suffered much from these pro- 





The Firmén of %ehireddin Muhammed Baber? 
ceedings, 

Belet pee On Monday the 23d of the first Jemadi, I had mounted to survey my posts, and, in Let us® return praise to the Forgiver, for that he holds as his friends the repentant, and Baber's 
. . aR ees ee reflecti g rave , a ir 
Heb. 2s. the course of my ride, was seriously struck with the reflection that I had always ro- such as have cleansed themselves from their sins; and let us return thanksgiving to Hiri Pirmin. 

solved, one time or another, to make an effectual repentance, and that some traces of 


who shows the right road to sinners, and bestows favours on such as ask his blessing ; and 
let us give praises to the best of created Beings, Muhammed, and to his family who are 
pure, and his friends who are pure; and blessed be the mirror-like minds of men of 
(Persian Verse.) —How long wilt thou continue to take pleasure in sin? understanding, which are the place in which the affairs of the world are seen in their 
Repentance is not unpalatable—Taste it. = 
( Tirki. Verse.) —How great has been thy defilement from sin !— 
How much pleasure thou didst take in despair !— 


a hankering after the renuneiation of forbidden works had ever remained in my heart 
I said to myself, O, my soul! 





true light, and which are the treasury of the pearls that adorn the forms of truth and 
right, and will be the receivers of the figures of the brilliant jewels of this trath—that 





How long hast thou been the slave of thy passions !— the human constitution, from the mode of its creation, is prone to desire the gratifiea- 
How much of thy life hast thou thrown away !— tion of earthly passions, though the renunciation of such desires is inseparably con- 
Since thou hast set out on a Holy War, nected with the favour of God and celestial aid. Human passions are not far removed 
Thon hast seen death before thine eyes for thy salvation from evil desires; and I feel that my mind is not pure, since it certainly draws me towards 
Hew renee baberc pitti: Grey ncmning evil. And this abstinence from wickedness is a boon not to be gained, but by the 
Keep thyself far away from all forbidden enjoyments ; mercy of the most merciful King— Yet such is the graciousness of God, that he gives it 
Cleanse thyself from all thy sins. | to every one that asks it; dnd God is the author of mighty kindness. The purpose of 
Having withdrawn myself from such temptation, writing these lines, and of enouncing these truths, is, that from the frailty of human 
SRP oc ny a Ae a nature, in compliance with the usage of kings, the seductions of royalty, and the cus- ‘ 
He destroys Having sent for the gold and silver goblets and cups, with all the other utensils used tom of men of rank, both kings and soldiers, during the times of early youth, many 
eames for drinking parties, I directed them to be broken, and renounced the use of wine, forbidden acts and unlawful deeds have been obstinately committed ; and after a few 
renounees purifying my mind, The fragments of the goblets, and other utensils of gold and sil- days’ repentance and sorrow having ensued, these forbidden acts have in succession 
wine. ver, I directed to be divided among Derwishes and the poor. The first person who heen renounced, and the door of relapse shut on such criminal transgressions by un- 
followed me in my repentance was Asas, who also accompanied me in my resolution feigned repentance. But the renunciation of wine, which is the most indispensable of 
of ceasing to cut the beard, and of allowing it to grow.' That night and the following, all renunciations, and the most important of all these eae ae ea 
numbers of Amirs and courtiers, soldiers and persons not in the service, to the number mained hid behind a veil, since every act has its due ae and di Ok vai 
of nearly three hundred men, made vows of reformation. The wine which we had with until, in this blessed and patie hour, ea Pea to bbe A “4 ae 
us we poured on the ground. I ordered that the wine brought by Baba Dost should on the badge of a holy war, we sat seal lls meres ie ree: faarieeiine os 
have salt thrown into it, that it might be made into vinegar. On the spot where the Faith, over against the Pagans in warfare; having p 


from the warnings of a voice that cannot err, the blessed tidings of A. L. M. or of, O a 
that have received the faith, and whose hearts bend down at the mention of God, ae 
purpose of plucking up the roots of sin, we knocked with all our might at the door ef 
penitence ; and the pointer of the way assisting, in conformity to the saying, He w/ 


wine had been poured out, I directed a wiin to be sunk and built of stone, and close 
by the win an alms-house to be erected. In the month of Moharrem, in the year 935, 
when I went to visit Gualiar, in my way from Dhilpfir to Sikri, I found this wain 
completed. I had previously made a vow, that if I gained the victory over Rana 
Renounces Sanka the pagan, I would remit the temgha (or stamp-tax) levied from Musulmans. 
ees At the time when I made my vow of penitence, Derwish Muhammed Sarbén and 
farase- Sheikh Zin put me in mind of my promise. I said, ‘ You did right to remind me of 
ee this. renounce the temgha in all my dominions, so far as concerns Musulmans ;” 
and I sent for my secretaries, and desired them to write and send to all my dominions 


Firmins, conveying intelligence of the two important incidents that had occurred. 


' ies d 
t ‘Phere is a lacuna in the Turki copy from this place till the beginning of the year 935. Till then I 
fe’s and Persian copies. 4 
chart (lle eS Peta ‘Ghast, the « Emperor victorious over the Infidels,” but crro- 
n mr, ‘as Baber did not assume the title of Ghazi SS after the battle with Rana Sanka. 
“y The passag itali ic in the original. me 
i ak rain PR eee Siteunn tie round’ their middle, when on the pilgrimage of 
M ze “ js here used as the symbol of what may be called a ‘Afuhammetian sc ie prods 
: For the meaning of the three letters, Alif, Lam, Mim, prefixed to several chap) ; 
see Sale’s very learned Preliminary Discourse oe work, section 3. 
7 v2 


| 'Phis vow was sometimes made by persons who set out on a war against the Infidels. They did Ls 
trim the beard till they returned victorious. Some vows of a similar nature may be found in Scripture. 
6 
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knocks at the door, and persists in knocking, shall be admitted, opened the door of his 
merey : and we have directed this holy warfare to commence with the Grand Warfare, 
the War against our Evil Passions. In short, after saying with the tongue of trnth 
and sincerity, O, my Creator ! we have subjected our passions ; fia us on thy side, for 1 
have written on the tablets of my heart, that now, Sor the first time, I have indeed be- 
come a Musulman, I have blazoned abroad the desire to renounce wine, which was 
formerly hid in the treasury of my heart. And the servants, victory-adorned, in obe- 
dience to the commands which terminate in blessing, have, for the glory of religion, 
dashed upon the ground of contempt and ruin, and broken in pieces, the goblets, and 
cups, and all the utensils and vessels of silver and of gold, which, resembling in their 
number and splendour the stars of the lofty sky, were the ornaments of the Assembly 
of Wickedness, and were like unto those idols which, God willing, we shall quickly be 
aided in breaking to pieces; and every fragment was thrown to a needy or helpless 
one. And by the blessing of this repentance which draws near unto remission of 
sins, many of those near the presence, as the custom is that courtiers follow the usage 
and fashion of the prince, in that same meeting were exalted by the glory of repentance, 
and entirely renounced the use of strong drinks ; and still, crowds of those who are sub- 
jected to us, hourly find their blessing and exaltation in this self-denial. And hopes 
are entertained, according to the saying, He who shows the road to goodness is as the 
door of good, that the blessing of these acts will terminate in the good fortune and 
greatness of the Nawab whose undertakings are successful, the emperor: And that 
frem the happy influence of these good deeds, victory and success may day by day 
inerease; and after the conclusion of this enterprize, and the fulfilment of this wish, 
that the Firman which the world obeys, may receive such perfect execution, that, in 
the regions protected by our sway, God keeping watch to protect them from all evil and 
all enmity, there may not be a creature who shall indulge in the use of intoxicating 
liquor, or employ himself in procuring, or in making spirits, or in selling them; or 
who shall purchase them, or keep them, or carry them out or bring them in, Abstain 
from intowication: perhaps you may be justified ; and there is a blessing on this self-con- 
quest. And, as an offering made on occasion of this sincere repentance, the sea of 
royal bounty has risen, and displayed the waves of liberality, which is the souree of 
the populousness of the world, and of the glory of the sons of men. Anda Firman 
has issued, renouncing, as far as concerns the Musulmans, the temgha of all our do- 
minions, the amount of which exceeds all limits and caleulation; for although, in the 
time of former sultans, the usage was to levy it, yet the practice was opposite to the 
constitutions of the laws delivered by the holy prophets; and orders have been given, 
that in no city, or town, or road, or street, or passage, or port, should the temgha be 
received or levied; and that there shall be no delay or deviation in the execution of 
these commands. And if any one alters these commands after having heard them, then, of 
a truth, the crime of such act shall fall on that person who shall change these commands } 
the duty of the soldiers who are shielded under the royal favour, whether Tiirks or 
TAjiks, or Arabs or Ajems,' or Hindus or Persians, of subjects civil or military, and of 


1 Arabs, or not Arabs. 
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all the followers of every religion, and of all the tribes of the sons of men, is, that beg 
strengthened and filled with hope by this sustaining generosity, they may employ 
themselves in the praises of the mightiness of Him who exists for ever; and may ever 
deviate from the injunctions of the mandate whose termination is in good; but adhe- 

ring to their duty, according to the Firman that has been published, fulfil its inten- 

tion. And as soon as it reaches the seal, that the great, the exalted, the lofty, obey 

it. Written by the High Command. May the great God ecalt this Firman, and the 
Almighty always protect its inviolability. Dated the 24th of the first Jemadi, in the year tas 
933. Lefle 

At this time, as I have already observed, in consequence of preceding events, a gene- 

ral consternation and alarm prevailed among great and small, There was not a single Alunu is 
person who uttered a manly word, nor an individual who delivered a courageous pee 
opinion. The Vazirs, whose duty it was to give good counsel, and the Amirs, who 
enjoyed the wealth of kingdoms, neither spoke bravely, nor was their counsel or de- 
portment such as became men of firmness. During the whole course of this expedi- 

tion Khalifeh conducted himself admirably, and was unremitting and indefatigable in 

his endeavours to put everything in the best order. At length, observing the univer- 

sal discouragement of my troops; and their total want of spirit, I formed my plan. I 

called an assembly of all the Amirs and officers, and addressed them,—* Noblemen Bis spec! 
and soldiers ! Every man that comes into the world is subject to dissolution. When oe of 
we are passed away and gone, God only survives, unchangeable. Whoever comes to 

the feast of life, must, before it is over, drink from the eup of death. He who arrives 

at the inn of mortality, must one day inevitably take his departure from that house of 
sorrow—the world. How much better is it to die with honour than to live with in- 


famy ! 


With fame, even if I die, I am contented ; 
Let fame be mine, since my body is Death's. ' 


‘The Most High God has been propitious to us, and has now placed us in such a crisis, 
that if we fall in the field, we die the death of martyrs 3 if we survive, we rise oe 
rious, the avengers of the cause of God. Let us, then, with one ae swean Ae : me 
holy word, that none of us will even think of turning his face from this oes 
desert from the battle and slaughter that ensues, till his soul is separa 


body.” 


Master and servant, smal! and great, all with emulation, seizing the blessed Koran tts power- 


er fal 
in their hands, swore in the form that I had given. My plan succeeded to admiration, 


i isi friend and foe. = 
its effects were instantly visible, far and near, on f ‘ 
or aanded and confusion on all sides were particularly alarming at twee — og Tater 
nent. Hussain Khan Lohani had advanced and taken Raberi.’ Kuth ee a Lae 
taken Chandwar.? A man of the name of Rustam Khan having assembled a body 


i i pri . Zahid had He loses 
Doab bowmen, had come and taken Koel,* and made Kichek Ali prisoner many die 


ameh of Ferdausi. . 
ae yet ~ 8 Chandwar lies on the Jumna below Agra. 
between Agra and Anopshir. 


1 Phose beautiful biel Le 
2 Raberi, a fort in the Doad, 
* Koel, Corl, or Kaul, is in the Doab, 


March 12. 
He advan- 


ces against 
the enemy. 


Encamps. 


March 13. 


March 16. 


Again ad- 
vances. 


And enga- 
ges the 
enemy. 
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been compelled to evacuate Sambal, and had rejoined me. Sultan Muhammed Daldai 
had retired from Kunauj, and joined my army. The Pagans of the surrounding coun- 


try came and blockaded Gualiar. Alim Khan, who had been sent to the succour of 


Guiliar, instead of proceeding to that place, had marched off to his own country. Every 
day some unpleasant news reached us from one place or another. Many Hindustanis 
began to desert from the army. Haibet Khan Gurg-endaz! fled to Sambal. Hassan 
Khan Bariwal fled and joined the Pagans. Without minding the fugitives, we con- 
tinued to regard only our owr force. On Tuesday, the 9th of the latter Jemadi, on 
the day of the Nouroz, I advanced my guns, and tripods that moved on wheels, with 
all the apparatus and machines which I had prepared, and marched forward with my 
army, regularly drawn up and divided into right and left wing and centre, in battle 
order. I sent forward in front the guns and tripods placed on wheel-carriages. Be- 
hind them was stationed Ustad Ali Kali, with a body ef his matchlock-men, to prevent 
the communication between the artillery and infantry, who were behind, from being 
cut off, and to enable them to advance and form into line. After the ranks were form- 
ed, and every man stationed in his place, I galloped along the line, animating the Begs 
and troops of the centre, right and left, giving each division special instructions how 
they were to act, and to every man orders how to conduct himself, and in what man- 
ner he was to engage; and, having made these arrangements, I ordered the army to 
move on in order of battle for about a kos, when we halted to encamp. The Pagans, 
on getting notice of our motions, were on the alert, and several parties drew out to face 
us, and advanced close up to our guns and ditch. After our army had encamped, and 
when we had strengthened and fortified our position in front, as I did not intend fight- 
ing that day, I pushed on a few of our troops to skirmish with a party of the enemy, 
by way of taking an omen. They took a number of Pagans and cut off their heads, 
which they brought away. Malek Kasim also cut off and brought in some heads. He 
behaved extremely well. This incident raised the spirits of our army excessively, and 
had a wonderful effect in giving them confidence in themselves. y 

Next morning, I marched from that station, with the intention of offering battle: 
when Khalifeh and some of my advisers represented to me, that as the ground on which 
we had fixed for halting was near at hand, it would be proper, in the first place, to 
throw up a ditch and to fortify it, after which we might march forward and occupy 
the position. Khalifeh accordingly mounted to give directions about the diteh, and 
rejoined us, after having set pioneers to work on the different parts of it, and appointed 
proper persons to superintend their progress. 

On Saturday, the 13th of the latter JemAdi, having dragged forward our guns, and 
advanced our right, left, and centre in battle array, for nearly a kos, we reached the 
ground that had been prepared for us. Many tents were already pitched, and they 
were engaged in pitching others, when news was brought that the enemy’s army was 
in sight. I immediately mounted, and gave orders that every man should, without 
delay, repair to his post, and that the guns and lines should be properly strengthened. 
As the letter announcing my subsequent victory contains a clear detailed account of 
the cireumstances of the Army of the Faith, the number of the Pagan bands, the order 


1 If Gurg-endaz, the epithet is the wolf-hunter ; if Kurak-endaz, the rhinoceros-hunter. 
8 
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of battle and arrangements of both the Musulman and Pagan armies, I shall there- 
fore subjoin the official despatch! announcing the vietory, as composed by Sheikh Zein, 
without adding or taking away. 


The Firman of Zehireddin Muhammed Baber Ghazi (victorious over the Heathen.) pease : 
‘Irman. 


All manner of praise? be to God, for that his promises are sure, and that he assists his 
servants, and exalts his armies, and scatters in rout the bands of those who give associates 
unto Him. He is one, and except him there is nothing. O Thou who hast exalted the stand- 
ards of the Islam, by means of the friends of the faith, who walk in the right way ; and who 
hast dashed’down. the standards of idols, by dispersing in flight the enemies of the Musul- 
mans, who are rejected ; for verily he cuts down and destroys the race which practises oppres- ~ 
sion ; all praise belongs unto God, who is the creator of the world ; and may the blessing of 
God light on the best of his created beings Muhammed, the greatest of holy warriors, and of 
such as ever waged war on the heathen ; and blessing be on his family and friends who are 
the pointers of the true road, even till the day of judgment. The constant succession of God's 
mercies is the cause of the number of praises bestowed on the Most High; and the num- 
ber of the praises and glorifyings of God is again, in its turn, the cause of the constant 
succession of God’s mercies. For every merey a thanksgiving is due, and every thanks- 
giving is followed by a merey. To pay the due praise and thanksgiving to the Al- 
mighty, far exceeds human ability, and even the best are altogether unable to boner 
the mighty debt. But, above all, thanksgiving is due for a grace, than whic! aK 
more mighty fayour is, or for evermore can be, in this world,—for victory over the 


feat of powerful sinners; for these are those heathen and sinners 
heathen, and the defeat of p SE 


cerning whom revelation has been made; and verily, f 
saiiion there can be no blessing more excellent ; all good and all blessing oe iit 
God. And that grand fayour, that mighty gift (which, from are rats we 
sent moment, was the most ardent wish and most fixed desire.of this heart ri ngs 
for the good of mankind, and is eager in pursuit of truth), at this fortunate re saci 
cious moment, showed itself from the hidden store of the mercies of the _ ie 

+ jesty of the Wisest of the Wise ; and the aS who fou ae dime 
who is bountiful without cause, with the keys of vietory has 0} errno 

fi ishes of us the Nawab, suceess-adorned; and the i 
Sa ie i EE armies have been inserted in the book of the illus- 
Bet f the faith, while the standards of Islim, with the aid of our vieto- 
a ne dis highest heights of exaltation and glory. The particulars 
and the details of this glorious event, are as follows s—When 


trious warrior : 
rious hosts, have attaine' 
of this happy transaction, 


an impl nly, and intelligent style of Baber’ 
more striking contrast to the simp! ust ane arson read this Firm t0 any 


i f his secretary. : . F 
ipa bie en on the official bombast of Zeineddin, while T 


implici different Fir- 
to the talm simplicity of Baber. The differ 
with scrupulous fidelity, perhaps in some instances: 


1 Nothing can form a 
imself, than the pompous iods 
we of India, who ‘id not bestow unlimited I 
have met with none but Tarks who paid due pene 
qans are translated, like the Memoirs themselves, 
with too much. Pe Nee 
3 Italic character denotes the Arabic, : 
Sais some cases, gives the sense & broken and imperfect appearance 


3-‘That is, the Christians and Polytheists-_ 


ces of which are texts of the Koran, 
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the glancing of the swords of our soldiers, who are the stay of the faith, illumi ted 
: ohet ore auth, ‘inate 

the regions of Hindustan with the splendours of conquest and victory ; and the } : 

Rk a ‘ Nba \ 3 hands 

of divine assistance exalted our victorious banners in the kingdoms of Delhi 4 
elhi, an 


Agra, and Jonpur, and Kherid, and Behar, and elsewhere, as has been made kno 
ade wn 


in former accounts of our victories; many tribes of men, both of the heathen ind of 
) and o 


such as professed the faith, submitted to and became subjects of us the fortun; 
Nawab. When, according to what is written, He hath waxed rebellious and pr ane 
tuous, and is become one of the heathen, some having raised up their heads al 
like Satan, and having become the leaders of the army of the accursed, and ‘hs Md 
nerals of the soldiers of the rejected, were the cause of the gathering of these atid ‘ 
composed of some who bore on their necks the zinndr,! (that yoke oi perdition, ) i d 
of others who fixed thorns from the pangs of apostacy in the hem of abiaie 
ments ; now the sway of the accursed Pagan, May the Almighty consign him to is 
dition at the day of judgment, was so extensive in the country of Hind, that b fin 
the rising of the sun of the imperial dominion, and before our sthsittiee the Khe. 
lifat and empire, (although mighty Rajas and Rais, who, in this contest lave ob bel 
his mandates, and Hakims and rulers, glorying in apostacy, who were faitin his pe 
trol in this warfare, having regard to their own dignity, did not obey nor Se as 
in any former war or battle, and had never accompanied the Rates in ani of his 
former enterprizes, but had only deceitfully flattered and fed his wvanity, ) ruth st “e 
ards of the heathen streamed in two hundred cities inhabited by isouples of the faith : 
whereby the destruction of mosques and holy places had ensued, mines wor “4 d 
children of the Musulmans of these towns and cities have and made capti ae oa 
his strength had reached such a pitch, that, caleulating according to m3 : i. is 
Hind, by which a country yielding a lak® furnishes one hundred irks and ae 1a 
ing a crore (or ten millions) ten thousand horse, the countries antiieat to iereg ‘ 
had attained the amount,of ten crores (or one hundred millions), which affo d aes 
hundred thousand cavalry. And at this time, many heathen of antes micaton 
before in any war had any one of them assisted him, actuated by hatred to Ze armies of 
the faith, increased his villainous array, so that ten independent princes alia efter 
raised on high likesmoke the boast of revolt, and who: in different piel re the 
Jeaders of the Pagan hosts, and were like the chains? and fetters on nls iia ofithiens 
wretched Pagans ; each of those ten infidels, who, unlike the ten blessed unfolded the 
misery-freighted banners, which mark them out. Sor future torment and swat: possessed 


eo dependents and armies, and wide-extended Pergannas. As, for instance, Silah- 
ed-din possessed thirty thousand horse; Ratil Udi Sing Nagari, ten thousand hore 


pik iiss? ae sepsend Hassan Khan Mewati, twelve thousand horse ; Barmal Idri, 
dae orse; Nirpat Hada, seven thousand; Sittervi Kichi, six thousand; Dherm 

eo, four thousand ; Nirsing Deo, four thousand horse; Mahmtid Khan, the son of Sul- 
wa Sekander, though he possessed no country nor Perganna, yet had gathered about 
him ten thousand horse, who adhered to him in the hopes that he might succeed in 


1 The zinnar is the Brahminical cord. i ie re i 
3 Last . A lak is one hund th 
2 ed thousand dams. 
® This alludes to the Asiatic custom of wearing chains and rings of silver and gold on the feet an 


legs ; the sense is, “ these leaders, tho agan 
nse is, nigh regarded as th 
by the blessing of God, as the fetters on thee feet.” Ba igea a 
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establishing his pretensions; insomuch, that the total number of all these wretehes, 
who were separated from the fields of salvation and bliss, if an estimate be formed 
from the capacity of their dominions and Pergannas, was two hundred and one thou- 
sand, These haughty-minded, yet blind Pagans, having latterly united their hi 

with those of the other black, hard-hearted, ill-fated Pagans, like one darkness coming 
upon another, advanced in hostile array, to war with the people of the Islam, and to 
destroy the foundation of the religion of the Chief of Men, on whom be praise and bless- 
ing. The holy warriors of the imperial army, coming like the divine mandates on the 
head of the one-eyed Dejal,! showed to men of understanding the truth of the saying, 
whenever fate arrives the eye becomes blind ; and having placed before their sight the text 
of the blessed Koran, where itis written, Whoever engages in a holy war, of a truth fights 
for his own soul, exhibited their obedience to the commandment eyer to be obeyed, 
engage in war with the heathen and the impious. i 
Jemadi, in the year 933, of the good fortune of which day the sacred words, since 
God has given a blessing on your Saturday, are & proof, the encampment of the vieto- 
rious army of the Islim was established in the neighbourhood of Kanweh, one of the 
districts of Biana, hard by a hill which resembled the grave of the enemies of the faith. 
When the accounts of the glorious array and parade of the army of the ‘slim reach¢ ¢ hed 
the ears of the accursed Pagans, the enemies of the ith of Muhammed, ( ke 
the warriors of the elephant, were eager to destroy th e Kaabeh of the people of | oe 
faith, and who made the mountain-formed, demon-looking elephants their Sndics: 
all with one heart and mind drew out their armies, which marched under ill-starre 


. standards. 


In these elephants the wretched Hindus ‘hy 


ae, i f the elephant 
Were confident, een Ee rated ecable\ands) 


in the stars, — 
















haloes 


Muhammedan anal a to be 

ifying Kafer, or Infidel. He is to ap- 
ERs of Ispahan, and will continue 
to a month, another to & week, and 
not enter Mekkan nor Medini which 
of Lud by Jesus, for whom the Mu- 
of God.—See Sale’s Introductory Dis- 


eee He efih some elephants — 
2 Se is army and 
= of Yemen, who et ai of “4 considerable a hos! 





































2 ‘This allude he defeat : sae apes 
to destroy the Kaabi 1 of Te Meee be to defend their city or Cae Bo 
retired to ie ai ht of bt For when Abraha drew near to Mecca, ee aa page se 
undertook # ae rode, which was a very large one, and named sare ace 
cited ah sia ‘but knelt down whenever they endeavoured to force ees 1 ] 
nigher to en brisk] enough if the; turned him towards any other aay eas oe 
rise and mare He a large flock of birds, like swallows, came ying f elie fiery hon 
this posture, on wae tones, one in each foot, and one in its bill; an iu hee pire poesia 
Cae f ‘Abraba'e men, certainly killing every one they struck.” ‘The rest ry 

Se a el py a plague, ‘Abraha alone reaching Senaa, where 
3 ‘a flood, ‘ 
: IT. p. 510, note. 





On Saturday, the 13th of the latter March 16. 
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All ascending like fire, nay, rather like smoke, 
Raised their heads in hostility to the azure sky : 
Like ants they issue from right and left, 

Horse and foot, thousands of thousands. 





Eager for combat and battle, they approached the camp of the true believers, The 
holy wariors of the faith, who are the trees of the garden of valour, advanced in ranks 
straight as the rows of fir-trees, and exalted aloft their fir-like helmets and basnets, 
that gleamed in the sun, even as the hearts of those that strive in the way of the I 


ord, 
Their array, like the barrier of Sekander,' was of iron hue; and, like the 


road of the 
Muhammedan faith, straight and firm, and bearing indications of its strength. And 


the foundation of the array was like those foundations which are strong, and supporting 
success and victory ; and what is written, They are on the right road on the 


side of their 
Creator, and they are successful, belonged to the men in that array. 


(Mesnevi)—I that array there was no rent occasioned by timid souls ; 
Tt was firm as the wish of the Emperor and the faith. 
Their standards all swept the sky, 
And the banner-staffi were all—of a truth we have given success, 

The far-seeing guardians having concerted measures for the security of the match- 
lock-men and thunder-darters,? who were in front of the iages, 
of the holy warriors of 
d such array and firmness, that old 


army, made a line of ea 
connected with each other by chains, according to the practice 


Rim; and the troops of the Islam finally displaye 
Intelligence,* and our Heaven,! poured, down praises on their orderer and arranger ; 
and in making this array and arrangement, and firm front and immovable order, 
a personage honoured in the imperial presence, the pillar of the royal state, Niz&im- 
eddin Ali Khalifeh, gave all his aid and assistance ; and all his ideas were conform- 
able to fate, and all his acts and doings were agreeable to the illuminated mind (of 
the Emperor). The station of the imperial grandeur was established in the centre; 
and on his right, the cherished brother, the high-in-rank, the 


voured of fate, the selected-by-the-kindnesses of the 
Taimur Sultan ; 





respectable and fa- 
assistance-giving king, Chin 
and the son high-in-rank, who is distinguished by the gifts of the 
exalted majesty, Suleman Shah; snd le who is exalted by pointing the true road, 
the piety-adorned Khwajeh Dost Khawend; and the trusty in the mighty empire, 
faithful to the exalted royalty, the confidential counsellor, 
sons of trust, Yunis Ali; the prop of the grandees, 
Manstr Birlds ; 


the chosen among per- 
the perfect in friendship, Shah 
the prop of the nobility, the chosen among the attached, Der- 
wish Muhammed Sarban ; the prop of the nobles, the pure in attachment, Abdalla 
Kitaébdar and Dost Ishik-Agha, were stationed in their posts. And in the left 
of the centre, the sovereignty-adorned, the Khilafat-descended Sultan, Alaeddin Alem 


' The barrier or iron wall supposed to have bee 


the west of the Caspian, to repress the invasions of Yajuj and Mujuj (Gog and Magog). 

? Barkendaz, or lightning-darter, is the usual word in India for a matehlock-man. 

* Khirid, Intelligence, or the First Intelligence, was supposed to be the guardian of the empyreal 
Heaven. 

* The different spheres are each supposed to have a guardian angel to watch over them, and keep them 
steadily in heir ordained courses. 


n erected by Alexander the Great at the Derbend, on 
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Khan, the son of Sultan Behlul Lodi, a prince who has near access to’ the royal 
majesty; and the Dastfir, the most exalted among Sadders’ of the Tnetae) “4 
the protector of mankind, the supporter of the Islam, Sheikh Zein Rhawifi; “ 
the prop of nobles, the perfect-in-friendship, Mohib Ali, the son of him who as 
near access to the royal majesty above mentioned ;? and the chosen among ie = 
Terdi Beg, the brother of Kfich Beg, who has been received into merey and purifie 4 
Shir-efken, the son of the said Kfich Beg, who has received the divine eh et A 
and the chosen among grandees and nobles, the mighty Khan, Ardish-Khan ; an - 
izir, the greatest of Vizirs among men, KhwAjeh Hussain, and a band of grand offi- 
eatehee i h in his place. And in the right wing, the exalted son, the 
per ail cb ‘i : v dad-of- fate the happy, the well-regarded in the sight 
rete oh Hh dirt Majesty the star “of the sign of monarchy and success, the 
f § ree a ? ; - 
Silansailias of Khilafat and royalty, the praised by slave and free, the exalter “ 
i {imaifin Behfder, was stationed. On the right 
the emperor and empire, Mobeni a ; Pas asic 
of that lofty prince, who is nearly allied ee ie a rs i ie aati sit 
mates to royalty, who is distinguished by the favou piaaiamiea ea 
bility, Ahmed Yusuf Ag! 
Kasim apes Se ee te Salad : Kéchin; and the intrusted-of- 
trusted-of-royalty, the Lsapherprsy enw ee dan Bag: UidaeShahs 
royalty, Khosrou Gokultas 3 am e 2 Wali Kaeim-Karagtisls 
pe is pillar of the royal retainers, the agian eee he” pillar iio 
d the chosen among attached adherents, Pir uli ; PER. eh 
paren mankind, Khwajeh Pehlewan ace reggie putene feels 
ility, Sulem > a ‘ 
Abdal tte hen maa: stationed. On the ee sec 
ali ho has been mentioned, of lofty extraction and Syed ay oe 
of the fortunate pee 3 Hameh; and the prop of the household troops, M amin # 
family of Murtiza, si cast 1 Jandar, were stationed. And in the me ai c 
perio fl ee; caeiGratetel Mulk (prop of the ne; oe mee irks vid 
axebee! ‘lity, Malekdad-e- ; b 
Xi) te as ch Km wt 
prop of the nobility, the ny of the Telam-exalted armies, the lor 
- se eagle e hs bie the abode of nic ee 
t erpne Hi xa te iy e uM 4 
Bay of "Taha and Yasin,’ Syed Mehdi; caren is ok ana SuleaAMaes'5 


. ight of the Cr 17 
kN eet baer the descended of monarchs, Adel Sultan, son 0 
and the personage 


3 “I~ ect-1n- chmen -aziz 
. fi 
Mehdi Sultan ; and the intrusted-in. the-state, the per ct-in-attach it, Abdal 
Mir Ahkir ;° and the jntrusted-in-the-state, the pure-in-friendship, Muhammed Ali 
3 


ins within rule, 
i iginally to have meant, one who retains ee hee, 
f which seems originally e rites! 
meee i et Peat cuiams seat, were both first anpliet seg epee ee: 
wari el in Dain ee. Vey eae a used as a high priest. The Sadder 
a poser of Dastir to their priests 5 and it is here 
Parsis, who give 


Wea f Ali. 
= sof judge. 3 Murtiza is a name © 
isa ets vlin Ali Khalifeh, 9 Master of horse. 

« That is, of Muhammed. Q2 
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Jeng-Jeng ; and the prop of the nobility, Kutluk Kedem Kerawal; and Shah Hussain 
Yeregi, Moghul Ghanchi, and Jan Beg Atkeh, extended their ranks. And in this sta- 
tion, of the Amirs of Hind, of royal race, Jilal Khan, and Kemal Khan, the son of the 
Sultan Alaeddin who has been named; and the selected among nobles, Ali Khan 
Sheikhzadeh Fermuli; and the prop of nobles, Nizim Khan of Biana, were placed. 
And as a tulughmeh (or flanking party), two persons of chief trust among the house- 
hold retainers, Terdikeh and Malek Kasim, the brother of B&ab& Kishkeh, with a 
party of the Moghul tribes, were stationed on the right wing; and two persons of trust 
from among the nobility, Momin Atkeh and Rustam Turkoman Bashligh, with a party 
of the Emperor’s own immediate dependants, were stationed on the left wing ; and the 
prop of the household troops, the perfeet-in-friendship, the choice of confidential adyi- 
sers, Sultan Muhammed Bakhshi, having arranged the nobles and grandees of the 
warriors of the faith in their suitable stations and places, himself repaired to await my 
commands ; and he sent the tewachis' to execute their orders, and despatched directions 
worthy to be obeyed, regarding the array and disposition of the army and troops, to 
the Sultans high in rank, and to the great Amirs, and to all the illustrious soldiers of 
the Faith. And when the pillars of the army were made firm, and every person had 
repaired to his post, the firman, worthy to be obeyed, and necessary to be attended 
to, was published, commanding that no person should move from his station without 
orders, nor lift his hand to engage without instructions. And of the aforesaid 
day about one watch and two geris were past,? when the two opposing armies having 
approached each other, the combat and battle began. While the centres of the two 
armies, like light and darkness, stood opposed to each other, so desperate an engage- 
ment ensued on the right and left wings, that the ground was shaken with an earth- 
quake, while a tumultuous clangour filled the uppermost heaven. The left wing of the 
ill-doomed heathen approached the right wing of the faith-clothed armies of the Islam, 
and made a desperate attack on Khosrou Gokultish, MAlek Kasim, and Baba Kish- 
keh. Our brave and elevated brother, Chin Taimur Sultan, according to orders, 
carried a gallant reinforcement, joined in the combat, and, having driven back the 
heathen, pushed on nearly to their centre. And a noble gift has been given to that 
our exalted brother. And the wonder of our times, Mustafa Rimi, from the centre, 
directed by my exalted, upright, and fortunate son, who is regarded with favour in 
the sight of the Creating Majesty, and distinguished with the purticular grace of the 
mighty King who commands to do and not to do, Muhammed Hiimaiin Behider, baving 
brought forward the cannon; broke the ranks of the pagan army with matchlocks and 
guns like their hearts.’ And during the battle, Kasim Sultan Hussain, of royal race, 
and the pillar of the nobles, Ahmed Yiisef and Kewam Beg, having received orders, 
hastened to his support: and as, from time to time, armies of the heathen and troops 
of the rebels came from behind repeatedly to the succour of their men, we also des- 
patched to the assistance of our warriors, the intrusted-in-the-state, Hindu Beg Ko- 
chin, and after him, the prop of the nobility, Muhammed Gokultash and KhwAjehgi 


' A sort of adjutants and aid-de-camps. 2 About h ine i ing- 
* That is, black and covered with aici: eh aT Rea * pre 
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Asad, and afterwards the intrusted in the high monarchy, the trust-worthy in the 
resplendent court, the most confided-in of nobles, the chosen among my confidential 
adherents, Yunis Ali, and the prop of the nobles, the perfect-in-attachment, Shah 
Mansi Birlis, and the prop of the grandees, the pure-in-fidelity, Abdalla Kitabdar, 
and behind him, the prop of the nobles, Dost Ishek-Agha, Muhammed Khalil Akhteb- 
begi. The heathen made repeated and desperate attacks on the left wing of the army 
of Islam, and fell furiously upon the holy warriors, the children of salvation ; and each 
time the high and mighty holy warriors struck some with wounds from their arrows 
which lead to victory, and sent them to the house of destruction, the worst of abodes, and 
part of them they drove back. And the trusty among the nobles, Momin Atkeh and Rus- 
tam Turkoman, advancing in the rear of the dark and benighted bands of the heathen, 
who reposed on evil fortune; and the trusty among nobles, Mulla Mahmfid, Ali Atkeh 
Bashligh, the servants of the counsellor of the imperial majesty, the trusty in the royal 
state, Nizim-ed-din Ali Khalifeh, were sent to support them, And our brother of high 
rank, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and the allied-to-royalty, Adel Sultan, and the trusty 
in the state, Abdal-aziz Mir Akhur, and Kutluk Kedem Kerawel, and Muhammed Ali 
Jeng-Jeng, and Shah Hussain Yaregi, and Moghul Ghanchi, haying engaged in action, 
maintained a firm position; and we sent the Vizir, the highest of Vizirs among men, 
Khwajeh Hussain, with a body of our household, to their support; and all the men 
devoted to holy warfare, exerting every nerve, and straining all their means, entered 
into fight with desperate delight, and reflecting on the text of the Koran, Say, Verily 
they regard me, and place before their eyes one of two blessings, and incited by the desire 
of lavishing their lives, displayed their life-destroying banners} and as the combat and 
battle were drawn out to length and extended in time, the mandate worthy of obe- 
dience was issued, when straightway the bold warriors of the imperial household troops, 
and the rending warriors, united in mind, who were standing behind the cannon, like 
lions in chains, issuing from the right and left of the centre, and leaving in the middle 
the station of the outer matchlock-men, engaged on both sides, and darted forth from 
behind the carriages, like the rising of the van of the true dawn from below the hori- 
zon; and spilling the ruddy crepuscle-coloured blood of the infidel Pagans in combat, 
on the field wide as the rolling firmament, caused many of the heads of the rebels to 
ky of their bodies; and the miracle of the time, Ustad 


like falling stars from the s ¢ tim 
ay Kili, m8 was stationed with his men in front of the centre, having exhibited great 


i f such a size, that if one of them were 
roofs of valour, discharged huge bullets,’ 0) ¥ 
pet in the in of the seale of duty, its master, then that man whose scale is heavy 


i i ted hill, or a lofty moun- 
ins a name among the blessed 5 and if thrown against a roo y 

ore would drive them Pent their foundation like teazed wool, Such were the 
vaaets be darted on the iron-clad lines of the heathen bandsy and from the discharge 
of balls and guns and matehlocks, many of the suns of the ei . the aera 
i i ial mi 2 ding to orders, having 3ssu 
annihilated. ‘The imperial matchlock-men, accor 4 — tenes 
i tillery in the heat of the fight, each of them made y Pagan: 
raga cae 3 and the infantry having advanced into the place of high and 


1 Seng means either a bullet a weight, whence the play of words in the text 
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fearful conflict, made their names conspicuous among the lions of the forest of bravery, 
and the champions of the field of valour. And at the moment while these events were 
passing, the firman, worthy to be obeyed, was given to drag forward the guns in the 
centre. And the pure soul of the Emperor, on whose right is the victory of the state, 
and on whose left are pre-eminence and glory, began to move forward on the Pagan’s 
troops; which being understood on all sides by the victory-graced armies, the whole 
raging sea of the victorious army rose in mighty storm, and the valour of all the cro- 
codiles.of that ocean was manifested. The blackness of the dust spreading over the 


sky, like dark clouds, raced back and forward over all the plain ; while the flashing of 


the gleaming of the sword within exceeded the glancing of lightning ; so that the face 
of the sun, like the back of a mirror, was void of light. The striker and the struck, 
the victor and vanquished, mingled in the fray; the marks of discrimination were con- 
cealed from view, and such a night ensued that the firmament was not visible, and the 
only stars that could be distinguished were the prints of the horses’ feet. 


(Verse.)—On the day of combat, the dew of blood descended to the fish, and the dust rdse above the 
moon, 


From the hoofs of the coursers in that spacious plain ; so that the earths became six, and 
the Heavens eight.! 


The warriors of the Faith, who were in the temper of self-devotion, and prepared to 
submit to martyrdom, heard from a secret voice the glad tidings, And be not dejected 
nor sorry, ye are exalted ; and from the infallible informer heard the joyful words, 
Assistance is from God, and victory is at hand ; spread the glad tidings among the Faith- 
ful. They fought with such delight, that praises were showered down on them from 
the pure above, and the angels who are near to God, hovered like butterflies around 
their heads. And between the first and second prayers, the fire of battle blazed so, 
that its flakes raised the standards above the firmament. And the right and left of the 
army of the Faithful, having driven the right, left, and centre, of the Infidels into 
one place, the indications of the superiority of the illustrious holy warriors, and the 
exaltation of the standards of the Islam, began to be evident; and in the course of one 
hour, those damnable heathen and those atheistical wretches, being desperate and 
astonished at their condition, finally resigning their lives to despair, made an attack 
on the right and left of our centre, and having advanced their greatest force on the 
left, had nearly reached it; but the holy warriors distinguished by valour, exhibiting 
the fruits of excellence, planted the tree of their arrows on the ground of the breast 
of every one, and cast them all out like their black fortune. In this situation of things, 
the breezes of success and victory blew on the garden of the Good Fortune of us the 
fortunate Nawab, and the glad tidings came, Of a truth we have displayed on thy ac- 
count a splendid victory. The mistress Victory, whose world-adorning countenance 
decked with waving ringlets, and with God will aid you with mighty aid, had been hid 
behind a veil, as the ornamented Bride of Futurity, now gave her aid and came to 


‘ There are supposed to be seven earths, and as many heavens, in Muhammedan philosophy. ‘The 


joet Suppo: i ‘ ous 5 * 
aay anes ain one earth, being converted into dust and rising aloft, became an eighth heaven, leaving 
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greet the Present; the vain Hindus discovering their dangerous state, were scattered 
abroad like teazed wool, and broken like bubbles on wine. Many were slain, and fell in 
the battle, and some giving up their liyes for lost, turned to the desert of ruin, and be- 
came the food of crows and kites; and hillocks were formed of the slain, and towers! 
raised of their heads, Hassan Khan MewaAti was enrolled in the band of the dead by 
a matehlock shot, and in like manner many of these bewildered and misled rebels, the 
leaders of that army, were struck by arrows or musket-shot, and closed their lives ; 
of the number, Ratl Udi Sing, before named, who was Prince (Wali) of the country 
of Udiptr, and had twelve thousand horse; and Rai Chanderbehan Chuhan, who 
had four thousand horse, and Manikchand Chuhan, and Dulpat Rai, who were mas- 
ters of four thousand horse, and Gangi, and Kerm Sing, and Rao Bikersi,? who had 
three thousand horse, and a number of others, who each were leaders of great clans, 
men of high rank and pride, measured the road to Hell, and, from this house of clay, 
were transferred to the Pit of Perdition. The road from the field of battle was filled 
like hell, with the wounded who died by the way; and the lowest hell was rendered 
populous, in consequence of the numbers of infidels who had delivered up their lives 
to the angels of hell. On whatever side of the armies of the Isldm a person went, on 
every hand he found men of distinction lying slain ; and the illustrious camp, wherever 
it has moved after the fugitives, could nowhere find a spot in which to plant a foot, in 
consequence of the number of distinguished men lying mangled. D 


‘All the Hindus were scattered and confounded 

With stones,® like the warriors of the elephant. 

Many hills of their bodies were seen, LU 

‘And from each hill fowed a rivulet of running blood. 

From the dread of the arrows of the ranks full of grandeur, 

They were flying and running to every field and hill. ; 

y iS barads, 2. 

Arabic. —Zhey go backwards in flight, And the event happened as it Lainie a 
ed of Fate. Andnow the praise be to God, who is All-hearing and bog ; ae orn 
from whom there is no help, for he is great and powerful. Written in the month 


latter Jemadi, in the year 933. 
iC URS Fe it naawarae 
‘After this victory I used the epithet Ghazi,> in the imperial re y vi a y a een 
nameh (or official account of the vietory), below the imperial titles (ins ude 
hack of the despatches), I wrote the following verses -— 


Mar. 1527. 


became a wanderer in the desert, 


(Térki.)—For love of the Faith f gans and Hindas, 


J became the antagonist of Pai 





ate in maak hey who hana mea Ghazi, (victorious over the enemii 
roles . uy a 


Faith.) 









er bs 


——~”~« Nagersi.—Mr Metealfe’s copy: ee stone, In the war of the 
1 Minky the word seng, which means cL paneanaah on their heads by birds. 





5 This is again a play on 
emy’s army was destroyed by pel 5 ousl} i 
Step double meaning ve hone fiying to every field and hill: i 


» Ghazi signifies victorious in a holy war. a 
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Sheikh Zein discovered the date of this victory in the words Fateh bddshah Islam: 
(the vietory of the Emperor of the Faith). Mir Gisi also, one of the men who had 
come from Kabul, discovered the date in the very same words, and sent them with four 
verses inscribed below. There was a perfect coincidence between Sheikh Zein and 
Mir Gis, in their best emblems. The very same words were contained in their qua- 
trains. On another occasion, on my conquest of Dibalpir, Sheikh Zein discovered the 
date in Waset Sheher Rabia-tl avel® (the middle of the month of the first Rabia); and 
Mir Gisi hit upon the very same words. 
Improves Having defeated the enemy, we pursued them with great slaughter. Their camp 
LIE might he two kos distant from ours. On reaching it, I sent on Muhammedi, Abdal- 
aziz, Alikhan, and some other officers, with orders to follow them in close pursuit, slay- 
ing and cutting them off, so that they should not have time to re-assemble. In this 
instance I was guilty of neglect; I should myself have gone on and urged the pursuit, 
and ought not to have intrusted that business to another. I had got about a kos® bee 
yond the enemy’s camp when I turned back, the day being spent, and reached my own 
Banishes about bed-time prayers. Muhammed Sherif, the astrologer, whose perverse and sedi- 
Muhammed tious practices I have mentioned, came to congratulate me on my victory. I poured 
Astrologer. forth a torrent of abuse upon him; and when I had relieved my heart by it, although 
he was heathenishly inclined, perverse, extremely self-conceited, and an insufferable 
evil-speaker, yet, as he had been my old servant, I gave him a lak4 as a present, and 
dismissed him, commanding him not to remain within my dominions. 
Tnsurrec Next day we continued on the same ground. I despatched Muhammed Ali Jeng- 
Doth quale Jeng, Sheikh Karen, and Abdal Malik Korchi, with a large force, against Elias Khan, 
ay ty: who had made an insurrection in the Doab, surprised Koel, and taken Kechek Ali 
prisoner, On the arrival of my detachment, the enemy, finding that they could not 
cope with them, fled in all directions, in confusion and dismay. Some days after my 
return to Agra, Elias Khan was taken and brought in. I ordered him to be flayed 


alive. : 
Baber con- The battle was fought within view of a small hill near our camp. On this hillock, 
towerot 1 directed a tower of the skulls of the Infidels to be constructed. 
skulls, From this encampment, the third march brought us to Biana. Immense numbers 


Reaches 


Biana, of the dead bodies of the Pagans and apostates had fallen in their flight, all the way to 
Bidna, and even as far as Alwar’ and Mewat. I went and surveyed Bidna, and then 
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ancestors, who had governed it, in uninterrupted succession, for nearly two hundred 
years. They had yielded an imperfect kind of submission to the Sultans of Delhi. The 
Sultans of Hind, whether from the extent of their territories, from want of opportu- . 
nity, or from obstacles opposed by the mountainous nature of the country, had never 
subdued Mewat. They had never been able to reduce it to order, and were content 
to receive such a degree of obedience as was tendered to them, After my conquest of 
Hind, following the example of former Sultans, I also had shown Hassan Khan dis- 
tinguished marks of favour. Yet this ungrateful man, whose affections lay all on the 
side of the Pagans, this infidel, regardless of my favours, and without any sense of the 
kindness and distinction with which he had been treated, was the grand promoter and 
leader of all the commotions and rebellions that ensued, as has been related. The plan 
for marching into the country of the Pagans having been abandoned, I resolved on the 
reduction of Mewat. I advanced four marches, and, after the fifth, encamped six 
kos! from the fort of Alwar, which was the seat of government, on the banks of the 
river Manisni. Hassan Khan’s ancestors had made their capital at Tajarah. In the 
year in which I invaded Hindustan, defeated Pahar Khan, and took rete rd a 
balptir, being even then apprehensive of the progress of my arms, he nak a 
building this fort. A person named Kermchand, one of Hassan Khan's ead me! E 
who had come to visit Hassan Khan’s son while he was a prisoner mm Agra, caer 
rived from the son, commissioned to ask a pardon, I sent him back accompanies ae 
Abdal-rahim Shaghawel, with letters to quiet his apprehensions, and a oe : 
and they returned along with Nahir Khan, Hassan Khan’s bs ' ; 
o favour, and bestowed on him a Perganna of several Hes 
his support. I had bestowed on Khosrou? an allowance and establishment ol y 
; : i f Alwar, from a supposition, that du- 
Jaks,® and nominated him to the governs oe Neen Ah ee 
ring the battle, he had performed a certain very it cel a rea oF 
luek would have it, he put on aaa se caer birt ate a coubauir Sueur 
i i . . 
peri comet pnp fern thé capital of Mewit, granting him at the 
Or Sata ee yo ovision of fifty laks.! To Tardikeh, who, in the battle with Rana 
samo time a stted provision ge Manking division) on the sight and bal dis 
momen art sd jean T pom an appointment of fifteen laks,$ with 
. F + ’ . 
aes ee Alwar. Ibestowed the treasures of Alwar, with everything 


personal safety ; 
again received him int 


in the fort, on Himaiin. 

T marched from: this pets 
within two kos of Alwar, wen and ext 
returned back to the camp in the morning. 


returned to the camp; and, having sent for the Tarki and Hindi Amirs, consulted 
about proceeding against the country of these Pagans. That plan was, however, aban- 
doned, in consequence of the want of water on the road, and of the excessive heat of 


: F : ‘ 
Wednesday the first of Rejeb, and, having come Sea be 


d examined the fort, where I staid all night, and ora the 


Before engaging Rana Sanka in the Holy ae 


h, [had told them, 
the season. : hen all, small and great, took the oath, 1h i 
5 as been mentioned, when all, gare ’ home, and 
EU oss The country of Mewat lies not far from Delhi, and yields a revenue of three or four War, as hi y Thad no objection to any one's returning 

Wat. 


parsers Oe i ¢ HiimAitin’s servants were from 
i ked it. Most o ervan 

eer per one: bo countries, and had never served in an army on any 

Badakhshan a 


krors.° Hassan Khan Mewati had received the government of that country from his 


1 The letters make 933. ? The letters make 930. 
5 Nearly two miles. + About £350. 


° Alwar lies west from Muttra, and is the capital of the Rajah of Mocheri. It is at about an equal dis- 
tance from Delhi and Agra. 


® This may be from £75,000 to £100,000. 


1 Nine or ten miles. 
2 Perhaps Khosrou Gokultash.. 
3 About £12,500. 


‘The Persian has Khadu. 
4 About £12,500. 


5 About £3750: 
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expedition that lasted more than a month, or two months at a time. Before the battle, 
they had heen seized with alonging for home. I had made with them the agreement 
which has been mentioned. Besides, Kabul was very imperfectly defended. On these 
accounts, I finally resolved to send off Haiméaiiin to Kabul. Having come to this re- 
April 1. solution, I marched from Alwar on Thursday the ninth of Rejeb, and having moved 
four or five kos, encamped on the banks of the Manisni. Mehdi Khwajeh appearing 
also to be very uncomfortable, I gave him liberty to return to Kabul. The shekdari! 
of Bidna I conferred on Dost Ishek-agha. As Mehdi Khwajeh held the nominal go- 
vernment of Etawa, I now bestowed it on Jaafer Khwajeh, the son of Kutb Khan, 
who had fled from Etfwa and joined me. I halted three or four days in this ground, 
previous to taking leave of Himaiin. From this station, I despatched Momin Ali 

Tewiachi® to’ Kabul, with letters giving an account of the victory. 
Visits the I had heard much of the fountain of Pirédzpfir, and of the great tank of Koti- 
Piorpor lah.§ On Sunday, I mounted and rode out from the camp, for the double purpose 
ante of seeing the country, and of conducting Himiaiin to some distance on his way. 
Kotilah. That day I went to visit Pirézpfr and its fountain, and took a maajin. In the 
April l4- valley from which the water of the fountain flows, the Kanir flowers were all in 
full bloom. It is very beautiful, though it will not support the high praises lavished 
upon it. Within this valley, where the stream widens, I directed a reservoir to be 
made of hewn stone, ten by ten.* We halted that night in the valley, and next morn- 
April ls. ing rode to visit the tank of Kétilah. One of its banks is formed by the side of a hill, 
and the river Manisni flows into it. It is a very large tank, but does not lool well 
from either of its sides. In the midst of the tank is a rising ground, around it are a 
number of small boats. The inhabitants of the towns on the banks of the tank, when 
any alarm or confusion occurs, embark in their boats, and make their eseape. When 
LT arrived there, a number of people got into their boats, and rowed into the middle of 
the lake. After riding to the tank, I returned to Hfimfitin’s camp, where I rested and 
dined, after which I invested the Mirza and his Begs with dresses of honour, and to- 
zcimélin: wards bed-time prayers, took leave of Htimaiiim, mounted, and slept at a place on 
April 1g, the road, T afterwards mounted again, and, towards dawn, passed the Perganna of 
Kuhri, where I took a little more rest, after which I continued my journey and 

reached the camp, which I found at Tudeh. 


springs in our countries. The water of this fountain might he about half large enough 

to drive a mill, and it issues bursting from the skirt of the hill. The ground all about 

it is meadow pasture, and is very pleasant. I gave orders that an octagonal reservoir 

of cut-sténe should be built, where this spring issues out. While we were sitting by 

the fountain, under the influence of our maajiin, Terdi Beg repeatedly proposed, with 

some appearance of vanity, that, as we were pleased with the place, we ought to give 

it a name. Abdalla proposed that it should be called the Royal Fountain, Terdi Beg’s 

delight. This proposal furnished us with great subject for merriment. Dost Ishek- 

Agha, who came from Biana, waited on me at this fountain. 

Setting out from this place, I again visited and surveyed Biana, and went on to proceeds to 

Sikri, where I halted two days, close by the garden which I had formerly directed to Bin 

he laid out. After giving directions about the garden, on the morning of Thursday, April bs. 
the 23d of Rejeb, I pursued my way and reached Agra. ae 

I have mentioned that, during the late disturbances, the enemy had made them- Baber gets 

selves masters of Chandwar and Raberi.! I now sent Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, PP Chana 
Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, Abdalmulfik Korehi, Hussain Khan, with his Deria Khanis, wir, 
against Chandwar and Raberi. They no sooner reached Chandwitr, than the garrison 

in the place, who were Kutb-Khan’s people, on getting notice of their arrival, deserted 

and joined them. After taking possession of Chandwar, they proceeded against Ra- 

beri. Hussain Khan Lohini’s people advanced beyond the suburb-fence, intending to 
skirmish a little; but our men had no sooner come close upon them and begun the 
attack, than the enemy, unable to stand their ground, took to flight. Hussain Khan, 
mounted on an elephant, reached the river in company with some others, but was 
drowned in crossing the Jumma. On receiving intelligence of this, Gales =f a 
rendered Etaweh, and joined me. As Etaweh had at first been siaaace : - : and Etiwa. 
Khwajeh, his son Jaafer Khwajeh was now sent to take charge of it, in his father 


ers the‘war with the Pagan Sanka, a number of Hindustinis and Afghans had Babes oe 
deserted. na has been mentioned; in consequence of which all their pergannas and fin" 
, 


governments had been seized. Sultan Muhammed Duldai, who oe aan ina 
nauj and rejoined me, was NOW unwilling, whether from fear i oe bey - : ae 
turn thither, and, in exchange for the Fovemnmeny of es Ke zs yaaa: - 
took that of Sirhend, which was only fifteen. Kunauj was bestow 


Baber Having marched from Tudeh, when we alighted at Si H Khan’s son 3 in 2 Bedaun* was given to dain Hine: 
ae 2 ighted at Somger, Hassan Khan ; Sultan Mirza,? with the allowance of thirty ‘ose Sultan ny Several others 


fountain. Nabir Khan, who had been delivered into the custody of Abdal-rahim, made his escape. 


company Mi 
near Be- Leaving this place, the second march brought us to the fountain which is in the face 


sain Sultan, who was onde} in, Baba Kishkel, with his brothers and Moghul 


siwer. ; I + k Kasim anh 
re of the hill, between Besiwer and Khuseh, where we halted. [here erected an awning; efeitos ae 3a Moagii with his father’s followers, Salani bul i a 
and had a maajiin. When the camp passed this way, Terdi Beg Khakséir had praised pose fre in Fen ‘witht his Deriakhanis; as well as several Amirs of are 
this fountain. We now went and visited it on horseback. It isa very beautiful foun- rie x Fermuli, ‘Malek-Dad Kerani, Sheikh Muhammed, Sheikh Bebkehéri, inst 
tain. In Hindustén there are scarcely any artificial water-courses, so that fountains Ali ae a Jehan. were ordered to accompany Muhammed Sultan eee 
for confining and conducting the water are not to be looked for. What few fountains Khan, an ” 
there are ooze out, as if distilling from the ground; but do not burst forth like the 1 ‘These places lie in the Doab below Agra, Liehebearae 
‘Weis Mirza. : ‘ 
1 The shekdar is a collector of the revenue. 2 A tewichi is a sort of special messenger- Se Rohilkund, od Sambal. 
a 


* Kotilah lies S. of Alwar about thirty miles.  ¢ Ten gez by ten, upwards of twenty feet square. 
7 
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A.D, 1527. Biban,! who, during the confusion occasioned by the war against Sanka the Pagan, 
had besieged and taken Luknow.? When this army passed the river Ganges, Biban, 
having information of its approach, packed up his baggage and fled. The army pur- 
sued him as far as Khairdbad, halted there many days, and afterwards returned, 

Baber dis- The treasures had been divided, but I had not hitherto found leisure to make any 

pers bie arrangement as to the pergannas and provinces, the holy war against the Pagans 

rainy sea- haying intervened to preyent me. Being now relieved from the war with the Infidels, 
seal I made a division of the different provinces and districts; and the rainy season being 
near at hand, I directed every person to repair to his own perganna, to prepare his 
accoutrements and arms, and be in readiness to join me again when the rains were 


over. 
Hamaiin At this time I received information that Himéiin had repaired to Delhi, and had 
Seizes SOI 7 0 1 j 
uate ate there opened several of the houses which contained the treasure, and taken possession 
Delhi. by force of the contents. I certainly never expected such conduct from him, and, 
being extremely hurt, I wrote and sent him some letters containing the severest repre- 
hension. 


Babersends KhwAjehgi Asad had formerly been sent by me as ambassador to Irfik, and had re- 


bassa~ : a Roe . 
Bae Pe turned accompanied by Suleman Turkomin, On Thursday the 15th of Shaban, I sent 


2 e him back a second time, accompanied by Sulemin Turkomén, on an embassy to the 
May 16. ‘ A fi a itn open 
Prince Tahmasp, with some suitable rarities and curiosities as a present. 


: as Terdi Beg Khaksir, whom I had formerly withdrawn from the life of a Derwish, 
Kibul, and induced to hetake himself to arms, had remained several years in my service, but 


now felt a strong desire for returning to the state of a Derwish, and asked his dis- 
charge, which I gave him. I sent him on a sort of mission to Kamran, to whom I 
made him carry three laks* of treasure. Last year I had written some Tiirki verses, 
with a view to those persons who had returned home. I now addressed them to Milla 
Ali Khan, and sent them to him by Terdi Beg. They are as follows :— 


Baber’s (Térki.)—O ye that have left this country of Hind, 

verses. From experience of its hardships and sufferings ! 
Filled with the remembrance of Kabul and its delicious climate, 
You deserted the sultry Hind ; ; 
You went and now have seen and enjoyed your country, 
In pleasure and delight, in enjoyment and jollity ; 
‘Yet praise be to God, we have not perished, 
Though exposed to many hardships and grief inexpressible ; 
You have escaped from pain of mind, and from bodily suffering, 
Yet J too have passed this Ramzan in the garden of Hesht Behisht,* 
And have purified myself, reciting all the stated prayers (of Ramzan). 


From the) eleventh year of my age till now, I had never spent two festivals® of the 
Ramzan in the same place. Last year’s festival I had spent in Agra. In order to keep 


} Biban was an Afghan chief of great power. 
_? Luknow, or Lucknow, is a large city on the Gumti or Goomty. Khairibad or Cairabad, stands 
higher up on the same river to the north, ¥ 
% About £750 ; yet it may be laks of rupees, which would be £30,000. 
ts Hesht Behisht signifies the Eight reaver ; 
° This gives a lively idea of the unsettled life of Baber. 
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up the usage, on Sunday night the thirtieth, I proceeded to Sikri to keep the feast there. June 30. 
A stone platform was erected on the north-east of the Garden-of-Victory, on which a 
set of large tents was pitched, and in them I passed the festival. The night on which 
we left Agra, Mir Ali Korchi was sent to Tatta, to Shah Hassan. He was extremely 
fond of eards,! and had asked for some, which I sent him. : 

On Sunday, the 5th of Zilkadeh, I was taken very ill. My illness continued seven- He falls 
teen days. On Friday, the 24th of the same month, I set out to proceed to Dhilpir. ‘Augen: 
That night I slept at a place about half way on the road. Next morning I rode as far eee 
as Sultan Sekander’s mound, where J alighted. Below the mound, where the hill ter- Bari, Sikri, 
minates, there is a huge mass of red stone. I sent for Ustad? Shah Muhammed, the Ree ay 
stone-cutter, and gave him direetions, if he could make a house out of the solid stone, 
to do it. If the stone was too small for a house, to level it and make a reservoir in 
the solid rock. From Dhilptr I went and visited Bari? Next morning I mounted and 
left Bari, and passing a hill that lies between Bari and the Chambal, rode as far as 
the river Chambal, and returned. In this hill, between the Chambal and Bari, I saw 
Its fruit is called Tindo.t A white species of ebony tree is also often 
met with; in this hill the ebony trees were chiefly white. Leaving Bari, I risited 
Sikri, and on Wednesday, the 29th of the same month, reached Agra. Need August 26. 

About this time I heard disagreeable accounts of Sheikh bi proceedings. I 
$ i Tark to arrange a truce of twenty days with im. 
peice aly tab 2d of Zilhajeh, I began to read the texts, which were to be repeated August 30. 


At this same period I composed the verses,— 


August 25. 
August 26. 


the ebony tree. 


forty-one times.® 


e eyes, thine eyebrows, thy converse, thy love, 
and thy kindness to me— 


collected them in a book. At this time Tagain 
ee Thursday, the 29th of Zilhajeh, I set out on Sept. 26. 


Turki.) —Let me celebrate thin y 
‘ 2 Let me celebrate thy cheeks, thy hair, 


in five hundre : 
fell sick, and was ill for nine days. On 
horseback to visit Koel and Sambal.° 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 934. 


7 Derwish and Ali Babe's 
m, we encamped at Koel. rwish Baber 
pre a - ors ’ Sambal 3 had defeated Kath Sirwéni, and se- andsambal. 
Yasef, who had been left by Hamaitin m fA ine: mie 
; ot i hor. vee : 
ii . A ing eards that I recollect, in eastern aut! aes ane, 
pinata oe ae &e. get the name of Ustad, which also means S 


master: nis " 
5 Bari lies between Bidna and Dhalpur. | "3 Hind. Dict. 
4 ae the name of a fruit (Diospyros Fae eae recovery , 
aceon or in Rohilkand, __* In the Doi. 


to 0] 
‘ aye fa the Dot i cambal to the east of the Ganges, 
8 Sambal is higher up, on the left of the Ganges. 
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A.D. 1597. veral Rajas, who had crossed a river and attacked them; had killed a number of the 
enemy, and sent me some of their heads and an elephant, which reached me while | 
was at Koel, where I spent two days in visiting the place. On the invitation of Sheikh 
Kien I alighted at his house. After dinner he presented me with a Peshkesh, 

October 2. Setting out thence, T halted at Atrfili! On Wednesday, I crossed the Ganges, and 

October 3, encamped in the country of Sambal. On Thursday, I halted at Sambal, and haying 

October 5. Spent two days in surveying the neighbourhood, I left it on the morning of Saturday, 

October 6. On Sunday, I halted in Sekandera,° at Rao Sirwani’s house, where he entertained and 

October 7. waited on me. Leaving that place before day-rise, I rode forward, and, separating 
from my people by a finesse, I gallopped on, and arrived alone within a kos of Agra, 
when some of my followers overtook and went on along with me. I dismounted at Agra 
about noon-day prayers. 

He is at- On Sunday, the 16th of Moharrem, I was seized with a fever and ague. The fever 

pencecinith continued on me, at intervals, for twenty-five or twenty-six days. I took medicine, and 
October 13. finally recovered. I suffered much from want of sléep and from thirst. During this 
illness, I composed three or four quatrains. One is the following,— 


(Turki.)—Every day a severe fever hangs on my body, 
And at night slumber flies from my eyelids ; 
These two are like my grief aud my patience ; 
Till my last hour, the former goes on increasing, as the other diminishes. 


Noy. 23. On Saturday, the 28th of Sefer, Pakher Jehin Begum, and Khadijeh Sultan Be- 
gum, my paternal aunts, arrived. I went in a boat, and waited on them above Se- 
kanderabad.® 

Nov. 24. On Sunday, Ustad Ali Kali fired a large ball from a cannon; though the ball went 
far, the cannon burst in pieces, and every piece knocked down several men, of whom 
eight died. 

Dec. 2. On Monday, the ‘7th of the first Rebi, J mounted and rode to Sikri. The octago- 
nal. platform, which I had ordered to be built in the midst of the tank, being finished, 
we went over in a boat, raised an awning, and had a party, when we indulged in a 
maajfin. 

Sets out Having returned from my visit to Sikri on Monday, the 14th of the first Rebi, I set 

opalntt og out, in pursuance of a vow, on a holy war against Chanderi,* and, marching three 

Dec. 9 ‘kos, halted at Jalisir, where, having staid two days, in order to accoutre and review 

Dec. 12, MY troops, on Thursday I marched forward, and halted at Anwar. Leaving Anwar 
in a boat, I passed Chandwar,’ and landed. From thence we proceeded, march after 

Dee. 23, March, and on Monday, the 28th of the month, halted at the ford of Kinar. On 

Dec. 26, Thursday, the 2d of the latter Rebi, I crossed the river. I remained four or five 
days, sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other, to get my army conveyed across- 


1 Atrdli, Ataroly, or Atrawley, lies between the Kali-naddi and Ganges. 

2 This Sekandera must be the Secundra, or Secundarout, south-east of Koel. 

3 Probably some village above Agra, on the Jumna. i 

4 Chanderi is a town and distriet in Malwa, to the west of Bundelkand. It lies on the Betwa ryver- 
6 Chandwar on the Jumna, below Agra. 
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During that time, I regularly went aboard of a boat, and indulged in a maajfin, The 


junction of the Ganges and Chambal, is a kos or two above the ford of Kinar. On pec. 2. 


Friday, I embarked in the river Chambal in a boat, and passing over at the point of 

junction, went on to the eamp. i= 
Though I had no decisive proofs of Sheikh Bayezid’s hostility, I was well assured, Sends Mu- 

from his way of proceeding and general conduct, that he was hostilely inclined. On nem 

this account I detached Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng from the army, and sent him to Jeng a 

bring together at Kunauj, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and the Sultans and Amirs in Santas 

that quarter, such as Kasim Hussain Sultan, Taimtr Sultan, Malek Késim Koki, ‘es 

Abul Muhammed Nezehbiz, Manticheher Khan, with his brothers and the Deria- 

khanis, and to mareh with them, under his command, against the hostile Afghans. He 

was directed to summon Sheikh Bayezid to attend him. If he came frankly, they were 

to take him along with them on the expedition; if he did not join them, they were 

then, first of all, to settle his business. Muhammed Ali asked me for a few elephants ; 

I gave him ten. After Muhammed Ali had been sent off, I directed Baba Chehreh 

also to join them. 

TL advanéed one march from Kinar in a boat. On Wednesday, the 8th of the last ieee 
Rebi, we halted within a kos of Kalpi.! Baba Sultan, the younger brother of the full hinder. 
blood of Sultan Said Khan,’ the son of Sultan Khalil Sultan, came and waited on me sey, 
at this station. Last year he had fled from his elder brother, and come to my terri- 
tories, but soon after, changing his mind, had gone off from the country of pee 
When he got near Kashghar, however, Khan Haider Mirza was sent to meet him, an 


to desire him to return back. 
Next morning, I halted at K 
dinner, in which the meats were 


with a Peshkesh. i ( vie ) pe 
On Monday the 13th, I marched from Kalpi, and on Friday we encamped in Irij Natt 6 


we reached Bandir. ; i ARs Teekay 
Oe? ais 19th,‘ I sent forward in advance Chin Taimfir Sultan, with six OF January 12- 
en thousand men, against Chanderi. The Begs who. went onithis mugs were 
Baki Ming-Begi, Terdi Beg, Kich Beg, Ashek Bekéwel, Milla Apak, ‘ukhsin 
i; £ the Amirs of Hindustin, Sheikh Khuren. ‘ ; 
te tte ciathaity wwe encamped near Kechweh. I sent to assure the inhabitants January 17. 
of Kechweh that they had nothing to pi 
‘in’ is rather a pretty place. ; 
va i" ee Seeand “ poset they have constructed a mound for collecting the 
hill to 


i ix kos# in circumference. This 
da large tank, which may be five or six . h 
oars pepe Fi lives of its sides. To the north-west there e a eat 
a dey tht on which side is the gate of the town. In this tank a pa ae 
h pt whioki may hold three or four persons. Whenever they are oblige 
oats, 


Alpi, at Alim Khan’s house. He entertained me with a January 2. 
dressed after the Hindi fashion, and presented me 


and bestowed the place on Bedred- 
js surrounded by small hills. Ona Rise 


sale r ° Kashghar. 
‘i in lat. 25° 10. 2 0f ares 
aga ome ase he GEES a eh wh at ml 
5 [rij isa 
2 Right or nine miles. 
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‘A.D. 1528. betake themselves to their boats, and push out into the middle of the tank. Before 
coming to Kechweh, in other two places, we had met with similar mounds thrown up 
between hills, and tanks formed, but they were less than that at Kechweh. 

Arrives be. Having halted one day at Kechweh, I sent on a number of overseers and pioneers, 

fare Ch to level the inequalities of the road, and to cut down the jungle, to admit of the guns 

January 18 and carriages passing without difficulty. Between Kechweh and Chanderi the coun- 
try is jungly. Leaving Kechweh, the second day’s march brought us within three kos 

January 19 of Chanderi, where we encamped, having previously crossed the river of Berhanpir. 

ame The citadel of Chanderi is situated on a hill. The outer fort and town lie in the 
middle of the slope of the hill. The straight road, by which cannon ean be conveyed, 
passes right below the fort. After marching from Berhinpir, we passed a kos lower 

down than Chanderi, on account of our guns, and, at the end of the march, on Tues- 
January 21. day the 28th, encamped on the banks of Behjet Khan’s tank, on the top of the mound. 
Prepares for Next morning I rode out and distributed the different posts around the fort, to the 
Cae different divisions of my army, to the centre, and to the right and left wings. In pla- 
* cing his battery, Ustid Ali Kili chose a piece of ground that had no slope. Overseers 
and pioneers were appointed to construct works on which the guns were to be planted. 
All the men of the army were directed to prepare téras and scaling-ladders, and to 
serve the tiras' which are used in attacking forts. Chanderi had formerly belonged 
to the Sultans of Mandu. After the death of Sultan Nasir-ed-din, one of his sons, Sul- 
tan Mahmfid, who is now in Mandu, got possession of Mandu and the neighbouring 
countries; another of his sons, Muhammed Shah, seized on Chénderi, and applied to 
Sultan Sekander for protection. Sultan Sekander sent several large armies, and sup- 
ported him in his dominions. After Sultan Sekander’s demise, in Sultan Ibrahim’s 
reign, Muhammed Shah died, leaving a young son of the name of Ahmed Shah. Sul- 
tan Ibrahim carried off Ahmed Shah, and established one of his own people in his 
stead. When Sanka advanced with an army against Ibrahim as far as Dhalpfir, that 
prince’s Amirs rose against him, and, on that occasion, Chénderi fell into Sanka’s 
hands. He bestowed it on one Midini Rao, a Pagan of great consequence, who was 
now in the place with four or five thousand Pagans. As Arfish Khan had long been 
on terms of friendship with him, I sent Arfish Khan to him, along with Sheikh Kii- 
ren, to assure him of my favour and clemency, and offering him Shemsabid in ex- 
change for Chanderi. Two or three considerable people about him were averse to con- 
ciliation, I know not whether he did not place perfect reliance in my promises, or 
whether it was from confidence in the strength of his fort, but the treaty broke off 
January 28. Without success. On the morning of Tuesday, the 6th of the first Jemadi, I marched 
from Behjet Khan’s tank, for the purpose of attempting Chanderi by force, and en- 
camped on the banks of the middle tank, which is near the fort. : 
Buber’s ar- The same morning, just as we reached our ground, Khalifeh brought me a letter or 


myin Purab 


defeated, two. ‘The tenor of them was, that the army which had been sent to the eastward (to 


° 1 These tras, so often mentioned, appear to have been a sort of testudo, under cover of which the 
assailants advanced, and sometimes breached the wall. The word burkereh, or buzkezeh, I do not un- 
derstand. Mr Metcalfe’s MS. seems to read, noukeri-e-téra, which would signify, and to serve the 
turas, which I have adopted in the text, 
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Purab), while marching in disorder, had been attacked and defeated ; that it had aban- 
doned. Luknow, and fallen back to Kunauj. I saw that Khalifeh was in great per- 
turbation and alarm, in consequence of this news. I told him, that alarm or discom- 
posure was of no use; that nothing could happen but by the deerees of God; that as 
the enterprize in which we were engaged was still unfinished, we had better not speak 
a word of his intelligence, but attack the fort vigorously next morning, and see what 
ensued. The enemy had garrisoned every part of the citadel strongly, but had placed 
only a few men, by ones and twos, in the outer fort, to defend it, This very night 
my troops entered the outer fort on every side. There being but few people in the 
place, the resistance was not obstinate. They fled, and took shelter in the citadel. 


Next morning, being Wednesday, the 7th of the first JemAdi, I commanded the niet 
troops to arm themselyss, to repair to their posts, and to prepare for an assault, direct~ storm. 


ing that, as soon as I raised my standard and beat my kettle-drum, every man should January 29. 


push on to the assault. I did not intend to display my Standard, nor beat the kettle- 
drum, till we were ready to storm, but went to see Ustad Ali Kali’s battering-cannon 
play. He discharged three or four shot; but his ground haying no slope, and ba 
works being very strong, and entirely of rock, the effect produced was trifling. hie 
been mentioned, that the citadel of Chanderi is situated on a hill; on one side o it 
they have made a covered way that runs down to the water. The re arta. 
way reach down below the hill, and this is one of the places in ie 1e ry “ame “ 
able, with most hopes of success. This spot had been Rite 7 ae it ri 
the centre, and to my own age nen as on ee as vi ee oe 
dal was attacked on all sides, but here with partic : . pantie 
P| mselves to the utmost, hurling down stones from above, and throwing 
ee ee on their heads, the troops nevertheless persevered, and at length 


hem Nair Beg mounted, where the w: ! cea 

ph * the pan likewise, about the same time, a) the al sch oe "4 

hee other places. The Pagans who were Anak ute _ pas 94 

They did not de 

d that art of the works was taken. I d t oer 

and Saainge and were ent aby ne ane 2 the nee en te ies abs ct 

fort by storm. a shor! a iene 

erin | od us, put numbers of my people to flight, se peak rides Sie 

- Some of our troops were attacked furiously and put to eh ane 
ie desperate sally from their works was, that, on giving up the 

o 


3 ot and, having resolved to perish, 
had put to death the whole of their wives oe mh Me el ock.to baste 


i Ives naked, in whieh co 
ms engin wih engreral derperaton don oo where numbers of 
Toro, or threonine pagent baal) see One person took his stand with a 


them slew each other, in the following Rak eae in and stretched out their 


ee . thers, one by one, A 
sword in his hand, aap Le at went to hell; and, by the favour of “a 
necks, eager to die. is, I gained this celebrated fort, without rai 3 y 


the space of two or three geris, 


1 About one hour. 





all of the outer fort joined the wall of the pro-_ 


Desperation 
of the gar- 


Massacre of 
of the wo- 
men. 


along the ramparts. 
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A.D, 1528. dards, or beating my kettle-drum, and without using the whole strength of my arms 
On the top of a hill, to the north-west of Chanderi, I erected a tower of the Testy of 
the Pagans. The words, Fateh Dar-ul-Kherb, (the conquest of the city hostile to 


the faith,) were found to contain the date of its conquest. I composed the following 
verses : 


Long was the fort of Chanderi 

Full of Pagans, and styled the town of hostility and strife ; 
I stormed and conquered its castle, 

And the date is the Conquest of the castle hostile to the faith. 


Desetiption : Chanderi is an excellent country, abounding on every side with running water. Its 
citadel stands on a hill. In the midst of it they have excavated a large tank out of 
the rock. Another large tank was in the covered way, that has been mentioned, as the 
point by which the place was attacked and taken by storm. The houses of all the in- 
habitants are of stone, and are beautiftl and capacious. The houses of the men of 
consequence are of hewn stone, wrought with great skill and labour. The houses of 
the lower ranks are wholly of stone, generally not hewn. Instead of tiles, the houses 
are covered with flag-stones. In front of the fort there are three large tanks. Hornet 
governors have thrown up mounds on different sides of it, and formed these tanks. In 
an eleyated situation in this district, called Bitwi, there is a lake. It is three kos? fei 
Chanderi. In Hindustan the water of Bitwi is famous for its excellence and its agree- 
uble taste, It is a small pretty lake. Little spots of rising ground are scattered about 
it, affording beautiful sites for houses. ChAnderi lies south from Agra ninety kos® b 
the road. It is situate in the 25th degree of north latitude. eee 

sprains toe nse Tee a a aa 

; Behe } ign, after the capture of Chanderi, to fall 
ae upon Rai Sing, and Bhilsan,‘ and Sarangpiir, which is a country of the Pagans, that 
ward belonged to Silah-ed-din the Pagan ; and [ intended, after conquering them, to advance 
to Chitur® against Sanka. On the arrival of the unfavourable news that li been al- 
luded to, I conyened the Begs, and held a council, in which it was decided, that it was 
Necessary; first of all, to proceed to check the rebellion of the insurgents. I gave Chan- 
deri to Ahmed Shah, who has been mentioned, the grandson of Sultan Nasir-ed-din, 
and fixed a revenue of fifty laks® to be paid from it to the imperial treasury. I made 
Milla Apak Shekdar (or military collector) of the territory, leaving him with two or 

three thousand Tfirks and Hindustanis to support Ahmed Shah. 

February 2, Having made these arrangements, on Sunday, the 11th of the first JemAdi, I set out 
from Mali Khan’s tank on my expedition, and halted on the banks of the river of 





1 The letters in Fatah Dar-ul-kherb make 934. 2N - 

2/qe tiundeatlanalHieyeny4 wills Nearly five miles. 

* Bhilsan, or Bilsa, is a town and district north-east of Bopal, i ir li t= 
Aid ibiib ties, or Us eRneaetee iid, opal, in Malwa. Sarangpir lies to the wes! 

® Chitir, or Cheitore, is the capital of the Rana, or head of the Rajput governments. It lies in Mei- 
war, south from Ajmir. 

© About £12,500. 


or 
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Berhanpir. I dispatched from Bandir, Yekeh Khwajeh and Jaafer Khwajeh, to bring 
vessels from Kalpi to the passage at Kinar.’ gu) a 

On Saturday the 24th, having halted at the passage of Kinar, I ordered the troops Feb. 15. 
to lose no time in crossing with all possible speed. At this time I received intelligence, reas ihe 
that the detachment which I had sent forward, after abandoning Kunauj, had fallen 
back to Raberi, and that a strong force had advanced and stormed the fort of Shems- 
4bad, which had been garrisoned by the troops of Abul Muhammed Nezehbaz. We 
were detained three or four days on the two banks of the river, while the army was pass- 
ing. Having transported the whole army across, I proceeded, march after march, for Ku- _ 
nauj, and sent ona party of light troops before us, in order to gain intelligence of the 
enemy. We were still two or three marches from Kunauj, when they returned with 
information, that, instantly on discovering from a distance the troops who had ad- 
vanced to reconnoitre, the son of Maarfif had fled from Kunauj and abandoned it, and 
that Biban and Bayezid, as well as Maartif, on hearing of my motions, had re-crossed 
the Ganges, and occupied the east side of the river opposite to Kunauj, hoping that 
they would be able to prevent my passage. 

On Thursday, the 6th of the latter Jemadi, I passed Kunauj, and encamped on the Feb, 27. 
western bank of the Ganges. My troops went out and seized a number of the ene- lr es 
mies’ boats, which they brought in. From above and from below they collected about Ganges. 
of different sizes. I sent Mir Muhammed Jalehban to nee 
He accordingly went and marked out a situation, about sage. 
saries to provide everything requi- 

d Ali Kili brought a gun for the 


thirty or forty boats in all, 
throw a bridge over the river. 
a kos below our encampment. I appointed magne 
site for the bridge. Near the place pitched on, sta a t 
purpose of cannonading, and having pitched upon a proper spot, began his fire. oH} 
Sultan and Derwish Sultan, with ten or fifteen men, about evening prayers, cross 
over in a boat without any object, and returned back again without me 800 
done nothing. I reprimanded them severely for having crossed. eames 
and a few men passed over once or twice in a boat, and had very ii : rel 
with small bodies of the enemy. Having planted a swivel on an Pi , ie 2 2 ‘ 
low where the bridge was eer fire peo “1 vite Fe > meee 
than the bridge, a breastwork was rais over whi } ae 

i asi th a few men, having defeated a party 
great execution. At length Malek Kasim, with_ Rec cabe AT TC 
of the enemy, led away by excess of confidence, pursu manne 5c 

i . ‘The enemy sallied out in great force with an elep ant, i 

ie into Patil driving them back into their boat; and before they 


t d the boat. Malek Kasim perished in 
t off, the elephant came up and swampe ; nape 
zm es Praise! days, while the bridge was construetings Dati pon 
his gun remarkably well. The first day, he discharged it eight times; the eT : 
pt times; and for three or four days he outa. fra in the [a z Ye i 
x : i ictorious Tt was 
gun which he fired was that called Dig Ghazi? (or the vic gun lounlPai 


on of the Jumna and 


ed, is a kos or two below the juneti 
to have taken their name for it 


> The passage of Kinar, it will be recollect 

the Chambal. h rhe 

2 js now always applied toa mortar. © y Se 

eee uickes The ‘Parki kdsan signifies, 6 dig, 
B 


seem, like ourselves, 
a kettle. 
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A.D. 1528, same which had been used in the war with Sanka the Pagan, whence it got this n, 
Another gun, larger than this, had been planted, but it burst at the first fire. The 
matchlock-men continued actively employed in shooting, and they struck down a num- 
ber both of men and horses with their shot. Among others, they killed two of the 
royal slaves, and a number of their horses. 


Baber As soon as the bridge was nearly completed, on Wednesday the 19th of the ], 


ast 
crosses the Jemadi, I moved and took post at the end of it. 


The Afghans, amazed at our at- 
tempt to throw a bridge over the Ganges, treated it with contempt. On Thursday, 
the bridge being completed, a few of the infantry and Lahéris crossed, and had a slight 
March 13. action with the enemy. On Friday, part of my household troops, the right of the 

centre, the left of the centre, my best troops. 


Ganges. 
March 11. 
March 12. 


, and foot musketeers, crossed over. The 
-whole Afghans haying armed themselves for battle, mounted, and, advancing with 
their elephants, attacked them. At one time they made an impression on the troops 
of the left, and drove them back, but the troops of the centre and of the right stood 
‘their ground, and finally drove from the field the enemy opposed to them. Two per- 
sons, hurried on by their impetuosity, advanced to some distance from the main body 
of the troops to which they belonged. One of them was dismounted and taken on the 
spot. Both the other and his horse were wounded in several pl 
feeble and tottering condition, escaped, and dropped 
middle of the party to which it belonged. That day, 


in, Many of the enemy were wounded by arrows or matchlocks. The fight continued 
sharply till afternoon prayers. The whole night was employed in bringing back, across 
the bridge, such as had passed to the other side. If that same Saturday eve I had 
carried over the rest of my army, it is probable that most of the enemy would have 


fallen into our hands. But it came into my head, that last year I had set out on my 
march from Sikri, to attack Sanka, on new-year’s-day, which fell on a Tuesday, and 
had overthrown my enemy on a 


; y Saturday : This year, we had commenced our march 
against these enemies on new-year’s-day,! which fell upon a Wednesday, and that if 
we beat them on a Sunday, it would be a remarkable coincidence. On that account I 
March 14, did not march my troops. 


, On Saturday, the enemy did not come out to action, but 
stood afar off, drawn up in order of battle, That day, 


and next morning the, troops had orders to cross, 

EOE By drum,* information reached us from the advanced guai 
and fled. I commanded Chin Taimur Sultan to push 

of the enemy, and Lappointed Muhammed Ali 


feh, Mohib Ali Khalifeh Koki, Baba Kushkeh, 


Tashkendi, and Wali Kizmil, to accompany Sultan, for the purpose of pressing upon 
and cutting off the enemy ; and enjoined them to pay the most implicit obedience to his 
orders. I also crossed over, about the time of early morning prayers.’ I directed the 
camels to be led over by a ford lower down, 


f which had been surveyed. That day, being 
Sunday, I encamped within a kos of Bangermou? on the banks of a pool. The detach- 
ment which 


had been sent on to harass the enemy, had little success. They had halted 


1 Nowroz. ? Nakara. 
* Bangermou stands on the river of Belgra 


aces. His horse, in a 
down when it had reached the 
seven or eight heads were brought 


we conveyed oyer our artillery, 
About the beat of the morning 
rd, that the enemy had gone off 
on before the army, in pursuit 
Jeng-Jeng, Khisim-ed-din, Ali Khali- 
Dost Muhammed Baba Kushkeh, Baki 


March 15. 


* Sunnet—are the prayers repeated after the first sleep. 
m, S. E, from Kanauj. 


ame, 
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at Bangermou, and the same day, about noon-day prayers, set out again from that 

place. Next morning, I encamped by a tank that is in front of Bangermou, and, the Maren 16. 

same day, Tokhteh Bigha Sultan, a younger son of my maternal uncle, the younger 

Khan, waited upon me. On Saturday, the 29th of the latter JemAdi, I reached Luk- Maret 21 

now ;! and, having surveyed it, passed the river Gfimti, and encamped. The same 

day I bathed in the river Gimti. I know not whether any water got into my ear, or v3 
whether it was the effect of the air, but I became deaf in the right ear, though it was 
not long very painful. ‘ 

We were still a march or two from Oud,? when a messenger arrived from Chin Babe 

Taimur Sultan, with intelligence that the enemy were encamped on the other side of oat = 
the Sirwii, and that he would require to be reinforced. I dispatched to his assistance 

a thousand of the best men from the centre, under the command of Kizik. On Mareli 2% 
Saturday, the 7th of Rejeb, I encamped two or three kos above Oud, at the junction 
of the Gogar and Sirwi.® Till that day, Sheikh Bayezid had kept his station, not far 
from Oud, on the other side of the Sirwa. He had sent a letter to Sultan, for the pur- 
pose of overreaching him. Sultan having discovered his insincerity, about noon-day 
prayers sent a person to call Keracheh to his assistance, and began spp ine 
tions for passing the river. When Keracheh had joined Sultan, they pie eee A 
without delay. There were about fifty horse, with three or four elep ci a Mg 
other side, who, being unable to stand their ground, took to flight. pee elie 
down some of them, and cut off their heads, which they sent me. Ree ie 
Terdi Beg, Kiich Beg, Baba Chehreh, and Baki Sheghéwel, passe bas ba 
Sultan. Those who had passed sie first, oe “a iat: es sep ae 
Sheikh Bayezid, who threw himse into a Mpa Speeahcwnsty ey! sees 
having orden at night by a pool, mounted sc peepee enn, 
suit of the enemy. After marching i rai pene Hi light foroe ses 
endieege pega ps rh i a nw aes with one division, following close 
saasitipresiin i grid we nd families, and brought in a few of the Af- 
upon the enemy; overtook their baggage an p : 3 


4 isoners. . irs of Oud and 
Larsen hits days in this station, for the purpose of settling neler or eight 
the neighbouring country, spineless barometer! tract called the 

ks of the river Sirwii, is a ; i 
Kee eo ont ie cath ‘Mir Mubammed Jalebin to examine the fords of the rivers 
Hunting-groune. 
Goger and Sirwa,-w! 


hh he did On Thursda the 12th, I mounted, to set April 2 
hich he ys Ip |, to se off on a 4P 
hunting party bg 





Marchi 29. 


ee 

5 the copies 
; 3 t to be found. in any of the co 
(The remain’ ling transactions of this year are no an se any light Seg 


eS Hane 
which I have met with: nor do the historians of Hin 
—EpiTor. 
aaleilya the Gamti, or Goomty. 
is a well-known city, situate on ee 
i iets of Oud, or Oude, lies on the Goger; or Gogra, which is j 


i the Sirjoo of Rennell. ; ar tes, . 
my pega Sirja, or Sirjoo. ete ¥ 
5 Bleven or twelve miles. * ikargah 


ned a few kos above the city, by 
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Sept. 19. 
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liar. 
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Reaches 
Dbilphér. 
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tying on. 
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EVENTS OF THE YEAR 935. 


On Friday, the 3d of Moharrem, Askeri, whom, before marching against Chanderi, 
[ had sent for to advise with on the affairs of Miltaén, having arrived, I received him 
in my private apartments. 

Next morning Khwiand-Emir,* the historian, Moulana Shehib the Enigmatist, and 
Mir Ibrahim, the performer on the kanin,* who were intimate friends of Yanis Ali, 
and had come from Heri along time before, from a: desire to: be: introdueed to me, 
came, and. were introduced. 

About afternoomprayers, on Sunday; the 5th of the: month, intending to visit Gualifir, 
which in books they write Galidr, I passed the Jumna, and entered the fort of Agra; 
and, after having taken leave of Fakhir-Jehan Begum and Khadijeh-Sultan Begum, who 
were hoth to set out for Kabul in the course of two or three days, I pursued my journey. 
Muhammed Zeman Mirza, having asked leave, staid behind in Agra. I travelled four 
or five kos the same evening, and then I halted, and slept on the banks of the large tank. 
We said our prayers next morning earlier than the stated time, and set out; and, having 
passed the noon of the day on the banks of the river. Kemper, * we left that place after 
noon-day prayers, and at Talkan, I drank a medicine which Malla Rafaa had made for 
sustaining the spirits, and which I had carried along with me. It was very nauseous and 
unpalatable. Afternoon prayers were passed, when I alighted at a garden and palace 
which I had directed to be laid out, within a kos of Dhulphar,® to the west. This place, 
on which I had given orders for building a palace, and laying out a garden, lies on the 
extremity of the brow of a hill. The steep where the hill terminates, is composed of 
a solid red stone, fit for hewing. I directed the hill to. be eut down as low as the 
ground, and if a block of solid stone was found of sufficient size to admit of being 
eut, into.a house, that it should accordingly be excavated, and: hewn into:a house; if 
the stone: had not sufficient depth for that purpose, that then they should hew down 
the rock into a level flat form, and excavate it into a tank. The stone of the hill was 
found not to be high enough, to admit of a house being excavated, out of a single block. 
L therefore directed Ustad Shah Muhammed, my stoneeutter, to make an octagonal 
covered tank on the top of the solid rock, which had been hewn into a platform. The 
stonecutters were ordered to work incessantly. To the north of the place in which 1 
desired this tank to be hollowed out of the solid rock, there are a number of mango, 


jamin, and of other kinds of trees. In the middle of these trees I had ordered.a 


well to be dug, ten gez by ten,° and it was nearly completed. The water of this well 
flows into the tank that has been mentioned. On the west of this well, Sultan Se- 
kander had. raised a mound, on which he had built houses. Above the mound, the 


1 Mr Elphinstone’s Tirki copy here commences again, after a long interval. 
E ® Khwand-Emir, or Khondemir, the author of the Kholaset-al-Akhbar, and the most eminent histo- 
rian of his age. 
® Kanini—The kanun is.a large, stringed musical instrument. 
* Between the Jompir and Chambal rivers. y 
* Dhilpur, as has already been observed, lies south of Agra, on the Chambal. 
° About twenty feet square. 
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waters of the rainy season are collected, anda large tank has been formed. ‘The tank 
is surrounded by a hill. To the east of the tank I directed that they should hew, out 
of the solid rock, a platform and seats for resting. I directed a mosque to be built to 
the west of it. ia. 

I staid all Tuesday and Wednesday to examine and give directions concerning these Sept. 22 
works, On Thursday I again set out, and crossed the river Chambal; I spent the 2%? 
time of noonday prayers on the banks of the river, and, between noonday and afternoon Crosses the 
prayers, again mounted and left the banks of the Chambal; and having passed Hera 
river Kewfri! between evening and bed-time prayers; I halted. The river was much 
swelled by the rain; we made them swim our horses across, and we ourselves passed 
in a wherry. Next morning, being Friday, the 10th of Moharrem, the Id-e-Aashtir,* Sep 29. - 
I set out again, and passed the noon at a village on the road. About bed-time prayers Hele 
[ alighted at a Charbagh, a kos from Guilidr, to the north, which I had last year or- epee 
dered to be laid out. Next morning, before noonday prayers, l mounted, and rode Bere 
out to visit the rising grounds to the north of Gualiay, and having seen them and the 
chapels and religious places, I entered Gualiar by the Hatipil-gate; which is close by: 

Rajah Mansing’s palace, and proceeded to Raja Bikermajet’s palace, where Rabim- 

dad had resided, and alighted there just as afternoon prayers) were Cree oa 

night, on account of the pain in my ear, and as it was moonshine,? I took some sioiecoct % 
Next morning, the sickness that followed the effects of the opium was very pele é : 
and I vomited a good deal. In spite of my sickness, I went over all 4 apa = ee 
Mansing and Bikermiajet. They are singularly beautiful palaces, eer h | Ms wie i; rae 
ferent patches, and without regular plan. They are wholly of hewn stone. The cal Bikes 


3 d ie 
sing i - and splendid than that of any of the other Rajas. One part my 
of Mansing is more lofty and splenai pg haearr Wee 


1@ wall of Mansing’s palace fronts the east; am rtion Lape 
oy than the calla It may be about ea or wi gen 7 a ee ie sae 
i id with white stucco. i n many 
E pacer tree ‘ae nee lower floors are very dark, but, gern cae 
Tile in them, you can see distinetly ahr a as pis ieee lene 
ivisi is palace, there is a building wi ; 
items Se en Sines 5 fle small domes are one on each side < es aberRs 
Erauding to the custom of Hindustan. The five large domes < - eo 
lt. The outside of the walls they have inlaid with gre sas nei 
is Re have inlaid the walls with figures of plantain trees, ma‘ _ . Lasse 
a Sites of the eastern division is the Hatipil. They call an elep! an : : 
nee see the outside of this gate is the figure of an elephant, ee = 
and a Les on it, It is the perfect resemblance of an elephant, an cee 
er etled Beet The lowest story of the house, which is four stories 
gal \. 


ich i it, On its 
a window that looks towards this figure of an elephant, el i prea 
upper story are the same sort of small domes that have bee lt 


or Cohary, which reaches up by Sujerma. ate 


1 probably that branch of the Kohari, ase 
re , . + " 

, ate ee of India, and the Persians, believe moonshine to be 

+ Righty or 2 hundred feet. 


college and 
garden. 


see a little. 
light from any quarter. 


and of a beautiful colour. 
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story are the sitting apartments. You descend into these apartments,’ as well as to 
those last mentioned. Though they have had all the ingenuity of Hindustan bestowed 
on them, yet they are but uncomfortable places. 
of Mansing, is in the north side of the fort, in the middle of an open piece of ground. 
The palace of the son does not equal that of the father. There is one large dome, 
which, however, is very dark; though, after being a while in it, you can contrive to 
Below this large dome there is a small house, which receives no direct 
On the top of the large dome, Rahimdad erected a small 

awning, when he took up his residence in Bikermajet’s palace. From BikermAjét’s 

palace to that of his father, is a secret passage, which is not at all visible from without; 

and even within the palace no entrance to it is seen; the light is admitted in several 
Rahtmdad’s places. It is a very singular road. Having visited these palaces, I mounted my horse 
again, and went to the college founded by Rahimdad. 1 
garden which he had formed, on the banks of the large tank, to the south of the fort, 
and-arrived late at the Charbagh, where our people were encamped. There were 
many flowers in this garden, and particularly very fine red kanirs? in great numbers. 
The kanirs of this country resemble the peach flower. The kanir of Gualidr is red, 
I took some red kanirs from Gualidr, and planted them 
in the gardens at Agra. On the southern hill is a large tank, in which the water 


Idol temple. that falls in the rainy season is collected. To the west of the tank is a lofty idol tem- 


Sept. 28. 


Valley of 
Adwa. 


ple. 


ae rl 
Next morning, about noonday prayers, I mounted, for the purpose of seeing such 


places about Gualiar as I had not previously visited, and went to the palace called 
Badilger, on the outside of Mansing’s fort; after seeing which we entered by the Ha- 
tipfil-gate, and went to visit a place named Adwa. This Adwa is a valley that lies 
west of the fort. Though it lies on the outside of the wall which is carried round the 
top of the hill, yet the mouth of the valley is closed up by two lofty ramparts, the one 
within the otlier. The height of these works is nearly thirty or forty gez. The in- 
ner rampart is the longest and highest, and is connected at both its extremities with 
the walls of the fort. From the middle of this wall, but lower than it, another ram- 
part has been begun, but is not a perfect defence. It was made as a covered way to @ 
water-run. In the middle of it they have made a wain,‘ for the supply of water; a stair- 
case of ten or fifteen steps conducts down to the water. The road passes, from the 
greater rampart, along the one that has the wain within it. Above its gate is the name 
~ D, 1282- of Sultan Shems-ed-din Altemsh, sculptured in the stone. Its date is the year 630. Be- 


q The palace seems to have been built on a declivity. 2 The nerium odorum. 
2 Sixty or eighty feet. 4 A large well, with apartments round its sides. 
Mr Metealfe’s copy reads, “ The water proceeds from the greater rampart, down to the one,” &c. 


The palace of Bikermajet, the son 


Talso walked through the 


Sultan Shemseddin Altemsh built a grand mosque close upon it. The idol tem- 
ple is very high; indeed, it is the highest building in the fort. From the hill of Dhfl- 
pur, the fort of Gualiar and this idol temple are distinctly seen, They say that all 
the stones of the temple were dug out of the great tank. In this little garden an ex- 
cellent talar (or grand open hall, supported on pillars) has been constructed. Low 


and inelegant porticos have been erected at the garden-gate, according to the Hindu- 
stani fashion. 
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low the outer rampart, on the outside of the fort, is a large tank. It frequently dries up, 
and is not a perfect tank. The water is led off from it by conduits. In the middle of 
this Adwa are two other large tanks, which the people of the fort extol aboye all other 
waters, On three sides, the hill is a perpendicular rock. The colour of the stone is 
like that of Biana, though not so red, being of a paler colour. They have hewn the 
solid rock of this Adwa, and sculptured out of it idols of larger and smaller size. On 
the south part of it is a large idol, which may be about twenty gez’ in height. These 
figures are perfectly naked, without even a rag to cover the parts of generation. 
Around the two large tanks which are within the Adwa, they have dug twenty or 
twenty-five wells, from which water is drawn for the purposes of irrigation, and they 
have planted numbers of trees and flowers, that are supplied from hence, Adwa is far 
from being a mean place; on the contrary, it is extremely pleasant. Its greatest fault 
consists in the idol figures all about it. I directed these idols to be destroyed. On 
returning back from Adwa into the fort, I went to the Sultan-ptl, the gate of which 
had been shut up from the time of the Pagans; and, about evening prayers, arrived in 
a garden which Rahimdad had laid out, where I alighted and spent the night. 


Next day, being Tuesday the 14th, messengers arrived from Bikermajet, the second Bikermajec 


. + rie at agrees to 
son of Rana Sanka, who, with his mother Padmawati, was in Rantambér,? Before sured. 
Rantambér. 
a Sept. 29. 









setting out to visit Gualiir, a person had come from a Hindu named Astik, 
high in Bikermajet’s confidence, with offers of submission and allegiance, expr nc 
hope that he would be allowed seventy laks* as an annuity. The bargain was concluded, 
and it was settled that, on delivering up the fort of Rantambor, he should have Per- 
gannas assigned him equal to what he had asked. After making this arrangement, I 
sent back his messengers. When { went to survey Gualidr, I made an appointment 
“to meet his men in Guiliar. They were several days later than me Sa 
Astk, the Hindu, had himself been with Padmawati, Bikermajet’s er nan : 
explained to the mother and son everything that had passed. They me ape 
proceedings, and agreed to make the proper submissions, and - Pai eal a 
among my subjects. When Rana Sanka defeated Sultan Mahm pho? nh 
prisoner, the Sultan had on a splendid crown-cap* and golden gird e, whiel Seca 
the hands of the Pagan, who, when he set Sultan Mahmiid at pee eee aes 
They were now with Bikermajet. His elder broth ae ie pace one, 
who was now in possession 0: , 
Oe at sy ne them up to him, which Bei Ne by tae i as 
‘ i 8 this crown 5 

who game fom mon ae eat Pat them from their demand | of 
asked ea ee - fixed on as the equivalent for Rantambér. Keds) a 
pie dresses of honour on his people, and dismissed them, after iL 


appointment for a meeting at Bifna in nine days. a 


ipir. It is the Ran- 
: pe i of a aantente fort to the westward of Dhillpir, and S.E. from Jeipir. Ttis 
2 e 
tampour of Rennell- Onjacann! 
3 About £17,500. 
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aie I went from the garden to visit the idol temples of Gualiar. Many of them are two 

at Gualiar, and three stories high. The different stories are very low, in the ancient fashion. In 
the skreen and lower parts of the building, are the figures of idols sculptured out of 
the stone. There are a number of idol chapels around, like the cells of a college. In 
front is a large and lofty dome. Its apartments resemble those of a college. Aboye 
each apartment, are very narrow domes cut out of the rock. In the lower apartments, 
they have hewn images out of the stone.' After viewing the edifices, I went out by 
the west gate of Gualidr, and proceeding to the south of the fort, after examining the 
ground, reached the Charbagh which Rahimdad had Jaid out before the Hatipiil gate, 
and there dismounted. Rahimdéd had prepared an entertainment for me at the Char- 
bagh. He gave me an excellent dinner, and afterwards presented me with a large 
peshkesh, to the amount of four laks in money and goods. From this Charbagh, I 
arrived late at the Charbagh where I had my quarters. 


pyatertall On Wednesday the 15th, I set out to visit a waterfall, which lies about six kos? to 
Sept. 30. at , c 
the south-east of Gualiar. Thad left my ground early in the morning, and reached 


the waterfall after noon-day prayers. The torrent, which is large enough to turn a 
mill, rushes right over a perpendicular rock of the height of a horse-tether.® Lower 
down than this waterfall is a large tank. Farther up than the cascade, the water 
comes rushing down over a solid rock. The stream runs on a bottom of solid rock; 
in various places, tanks have been formed, which are supplied from hence. Along 
the banks of the stream, scattered about, there are fragments of solid rock proper for 
seats; the water, however, does not always flow. We sat down above the waterfall 
and took a maajtin ; after which we ascended the rivulet to its ‘source, and came back 
again; we then mounted a rising ground, where we remained some time, while the 
musicians played and the singers sang. Such as had never seen the ebony-tree, 
which the inhabitants of the country call Tindf, had now an opportunity of seeing it. 
Leaving that spot, we descended the hill, and mounting our horses between the time of 
evening and bed-time prayers, about midnight reached a place where we slept. Nearly 
Oct. 1. a watch of the day was past before I reached the Charbagh and had alighted. 
Sokhjanch. On Friday the 17th, [ visited Sokhjénch the birth-place of Silaheddin. Above the 
village, between the hill and valley, is the Lime and Sitaphul (or custard-apple) gar- 
den, which I walked through, and returned to the camp in the course of the first 
watch. 
ee “ On Sunday the 19th; before dawn, I set out from the Charbagh, and having passed 
leaves «the Kewéri, and halted during the noontide, about noon-day prayers we again mount- 
Guélisr. “ed, and having crossed the Chambal at sunset, reached the Fort of Dhilpir between 
Didintr. evening and bed-time prayers; I visited, by the light of a lantern, the bath built by 
Abul Fateh, and then rode to the place in which I had directed a new Charbagh to be 
Oct. 5. laid out, above the water mound, where I halted. Next morning I visited the works 








1 Tam not aware that these excavations have ever been described. ‘The account here given would lead 
us to conceive that they were Bouddhist. 

® Nine or ten miles. 3 That is seven or eight gez—fifteen or sixteen feet. 

4 The Kohari or Cohary. 
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which I had given orders for carrying on. Even the levels of the edges of the cover- Revisits his 
ed tank, which I had directed to be hollowed out of the rock, had not been completely tens 
taken. I ordered a number of stone-cutters to be employed to eut down the tank 
to a certain depth, that, by filling it with water, they might be able to level its edges. 
When afternoon prayers were over, a small part of the tank had already heen hollow- 
ed. I directed it to be filled with water, and, taking that as their level, to smooth the 
edges. On this occasion I directed a water-honse! to be hewn out of the rock, and a 
small tank to be hewn within it, also out of the solid rock. This Monday I had a 
maajfin party. On Tuesday I remained in the same place. On the eve of Wednesday October 6. 
I broke my fast, and eat a little. Having mounted to go to Sikri, about noon I October 7. 
alighted and lay down. I felt evident symptoms of having eanght cold in my ear. 
That night it was very painful, and I was unable to sleep. Early next morning Lagain October & : 
set out, and having, in the course of one watch, reached the garden which I had form- 
ed at Sikri, I alighted. The walls of the garden, and the buildings in the well, not VisitsStkri. 
having been completed to my satisfaction, I menaced and punished the overseers of the 
work. Mounting between afternoon and evening prayers, I left Sikri sand, after pass- 
ing Medhakfir, alighted and took some rest ; after which, setting out again, I reached es 
Agra atter the first watch, and went to the fort, where I waited on pean October 
Begum, who, when Fakher-Jehan Begum went away, had staid behind on account sia 
various affairs and business; I then crossed the Jumna, and alighted at the garden of na 
sht-Behisht. joe 
Mate Saturday, the 3d of the month of Sefer, three of my paternal aunts, bia e October 17. 
high rank, Keher-Shad Begum, Badia-a-jemil Begum, and Ak Begum, a oY ; 
: finferior rank, Khan-7A the daughter of Sultan Masafid Mirza; 
Beoums of inferior rank, Khan-zadeh Begum, ig % 
Bakht Begum, and another, by name Zeinab 
another, who was the daughter of Sultan Begun’ re ibeshgan ie 
* Sultan Begum, the grand-daughter of Bikeh Chichim, having passed *utel, on ils 


i 1e banks of the 
way to my court, had halted on the extremity of the suburbs, close by the banks of 1 


zi ing prayers, and re- 
river. I went and waited on them between afternoon and eveni em y P P 


turned back in a boat. ine 
first envoy of Biker . 
On Monday, the 5th of Sefer, I sent the ab ee re eat 
whom he had gent last, accompanied by Hawesi, #3 saebneir aR ore cure R 
i i e the 
reh, who had long been in my service, to recely phere meee ee 


i ise of allegiance, and to complete th ! i : 
pe eee Sree was directed to go and make sah RN nae he 
ae sarin ‘ehish he was to return to me, with such panes a : wad i: et 
si youtlg prince stood to his terms, agreed pes ne hat hn he 

ould n im in his father’s place, and estabiis . esa T 
“k: : ee tauiss: of Delhi aad Agra that had been collected by Iskander tea 
At this crisis, the tre: 


: i for the 
J Be, ad essary to furnish equipments 
im bi expended, and it being nee . ‘matchlock- 
ee Te ae os service of the guns; and pay for the acne et every man October 22 
ieee oy Tnaace the Sth of Sefer, I gave orders, that in all department ead 
men, on bye s : >: 


mijet, and the one October 19. 


1 Khaneh-ab. 
3G 
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A.D. 1528. having ani offices should bring a hundred and thirty instead of @ hundred,! to the Di- 
wan, to be applied to the procuring and fitting out the proper arms and supplies, 
October 24, On Saturday the 10th, oné Shah Kasim, a rumer of Sultaw Muhammed Bakhshi, 
ee hs whom, on former occasion, I had sent with létters, offering protection and security to 
Korii. the natives of Khorasan, was again dispatched with letters to the following effect : 
that, by the favour of God, I had completely triumphed over the rebels on the east and 
west of Hindustan, as well as over the Pagans. That next springy God willing, I 
would make an effort, and return in pérson to Kabul. I likewise sent a letter to Ah- 
med Afshar, and, on the margin, made a noting with my own hand, in which I sent for 
Feridtm Kabzi.2 That same day about noon-day prayers, E began to take quick-sil- 
ver. 
Affairs of On Wednesday, the 21st, a Hindustani runner brought letters from Kamrén and 
eaubuent Khwajeh Dost Khawend: KiwaAjeh Dost Khawend had reached Kabul on the 10th of 
August 26. Zilhajeh, and had set out to meet Himéiin.! At that time, a man sent by Kamran 
reached the Khwéajeh, desiring him to remain, that he might deliver to Kamriin per 
sonally whatever orders he had brought; and to say, that after communicating such 
information as he possessed, he would be allowed to proceed on his journey. On the 


sept2 17th of Zilhajeh, Kamran arrived in Kabul, and, after having conferred with him, the 
sept. 13. Khwéjeh on the 28th took his leave, and proceeded for the fort of Zefer. These let- 


ters contained the pleasing intelligence, that prince Tahmasp® having marched to op- 
pose the Uzbeks, had taken Renish® the Uzbek in Damghan, and put him, with all 
his men, to the sword; that Obeid Khan, on hearing of the motions of the Kezzel- 
hashes, had raised the siege of Heri, and retreated to Mery, from whence he had sent 
to invite the Sultans of Samarkand and the neighbouring countries to join him, and 
that the whole Sultans of MAweralnaher were, in consequence, repairing to that city 
to his assistance. The same runner brought the farther news, that Hfiméifin had got 
a son, by the daughter of Yadgar Taghai; and that Kamran had married in Kabul, 
having taken to wife the daughter of his maternal cousin, Sultan Ali Mirza. 
The same day I bestowed on Syed Dekni Shirazi, the water finder,7 a dress of ho- 
nour, made him a present, and appointed him to the charge of my jets d’eau and arti- 
ficial water-works, at the same time giving him instructions to complete certain of 
them in his most perfect style. : 
head Le, On Friday the 23d, I was seized with so violent an illness, that I was scarcely able 
efor, to complete my Friday’s prayers in the mosque: About noon-day prayers; having 
Nov. 6. gone into my library, I found myself so ill; that it was with difficulty that I could finish 
Nov. 8 my prayers. Two days after, on Sunday, I had a fever and shivering. On the night 
Nov. 10. of Tuesday, the 27th of Zefer, I turned over in my mind the plan of translating into 

verse, the tract in honour of the parents of the reverend Khwajeh Obeid. Placing my 


‘ 


1 Phis appears to be ah addition of 30 per cetit to the old taxes. 

2The Kubéz is a sort of guitar, on which Feridiin was a celebrated performer. 

> Quick-silver, in its liquid state, has been long used in India, for removing obstructions in the bowels: 
4 At this time Hin n was at the fort of Zefer, in Badakhshan, and Kamran in Ghazni. 

® The King of Persia. 6 The Tirki has Rais. 

7 Ab-ji—perhaps the term only means hydraulic engineer. 
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confidence in the soul of the venerable Khwajeh,! I indulged a hope, that perhaps his 
reverence might be induced to receive my poem favourably, and to remoye my disease, 

as he had done with the writer of the Kasideh, who, when he presented his Kasideh, 

had his offering accepted with favour, and was delivered from his palsy. In pursuance 

of this vow, [began a poem in the six feet majnfin metre; the measure, zerb gerb, abter 

gah, mahbiin mehzfif,? being the same in which the Sebakheh of Moulavi Abdal-rah- 

man Jimi are composed, and the same evening 1 wrote thirteen couplets. J tasked 
myself to compose a certain number of couplets, never less than ten daily. I only 
omitted writing for asingle day. Last year, and, indeed, every time that I have heen 
attacked by the disease, it has lasted a month, or forty days, or upwards. By the 
mercy of God, through the influence of the venerable Khwajeh, on Thursday, the 29th, Nov. 12 
the violence of the distemper was abated, and I was again delivered from the disease. 

On Saturday, the 8th of the first Rebi, I completed my poetical version of the tract. Noy. 21. 
T had composed every day, onan average, fifty-two couplets. ‘ 

On Wednesday; the 28th of Sefer, I dispatched notice to my troops on every side, Ne afi 
that in a short time, God willing, I would take the field with the army. That they WEE his oops 0 
immediately to get their arms and accoutrements in readiness, and to meet ‘me with all assemble, 
speed. ok Ee ERE 

On Sunday, the 9th of the first Rebi, Beg Muhammed Talikchi waited on me. Nae ae 


1 
Last year, in the end of Moharrem, he had been sent to carry a dress of honour and Oaobee 





horse to Hamaiin. ; : i i 
On Monday the 10th, Beg ‘Kineh, Wais Lagheri, and Bian Sheikh, one of im Bie - 
miifin’s servants, arrived from that prince. Bog Kinch had come a the ee Nov. 2 
announcing the happy news of the birth of Himiitin’s son. They h ae an 
nameof Alamin. Sheikh Abul Wajid discovered the date of his:birth, in. 13 a 
Shah Saadetmend (the fortunate ‘king). ite Susi liad ha EES sai 

«maitin below Keshem, at a place caile! , on Friday the ; 
teint: seer rae the 10th of the first Rebi, he mencalis panacea Nov..23. 
a very quick journey. The same Bian Sheikh, ion another weer ia ok 
the fort of Zefer to Kandahar in eleven days. Biin Sheikh wets 4 ra wt ea ‘ alee z 
advance of the prince, and of the defeat of the Uzbeks. The per i eee 
Prince Tahmasp * had advanced out of Irak with forty thousand men, ie phate 

io Tork jon, with an artillery and body of musketeers; had mare 
a gat ihn i and Damghan, had taken Renish the Uzbek, 
great expedition, had arrived at beus eee ra ns ee ae uP 
and put the whole of his people pac berm Re the Kezelbashes, and, accom 


q i Bi, the. f Kepek ‘ d 
aay: aepaeee ‘had taken refuge with Obeid Khan, who, not seeing any 


: Seg ad 
prospect of being able, byhis own strength, to/keep his ground near Heri, dispatch 


\ Here, unfortunately, Mr Elphinstone’s ‘Turki copy finally ends. 


ri 1 ee eee i i ,, then only ten years 
- CE ial ee 1688, and was su A »y Laake ih a os ne Co 
ti on this great battle was fought, he: fifteen : pent 
4 Ki at ty ee peatt still to call him the Shahzadeh, or Prince, from 
ing King © 5 


or from his having ‘mounted the throne at so early an. age. 


. 





A.D. 1528. 


October 24. 
Intends 
marching to 
Khorasan. 


Affairs of 
Khabul and 
Khorasan. 


August 26. 


Sept 2. 


Sept. 13. 


Baber at- 
tacked with 
a fever. 
Noy. 6. 


Nov. 8. 
Noy. 10, 
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having ari office, Should bring a hundred and thirty instead of a hundred,’ to the Di- 
win, to be applied to the procuring and fitting out the proper arms and supplies, 

On Saturday the 10th, oné Shah Kasim, a runner of Sultan Muhammed Bakhshi, 
whom, on a former Oécasion, T had sent with letters, offering protection and security to 
the fiatives of Khorasan, was again dispatched with letters to the following effect ; 
that, by the favour of God, I had completely triumphed over the rebels on the east and 
west of Hindustan, as well as over the Pagans. That next springy God willing, I 
would make an effort, and return in person to Kabul. I likewise sent a letter to Ah- 
med Afshar, and; on the margin, made a noting with my own’ hand, in which I sent for 
Feridim Kabazi.2 That same day about noon-day prayers, LT began to take quiclk-sil- 
ver.® 

On Wednesday, the 21st, a Hindustani runner brought letters from Kamrin and 
Khwajeh Dost Khawend: Kwajeh Dost Khawend had reached Kabul on the 10th of 
Zilhajeh, and had set out to meet Himiitin« At that time, a man senf by Kamran 
yeached the Khwajeh, desiring him to remain, that he might deliver to Kamriin per- 
sonally whatever orders he had brought; and to say, that after communicating sueh 
information as he possessed, he would he allowed to procedd on his journey. On the 
17th of Zilhajeh, Kamran arrived in Kabul, and, after having conferred with him, the 
Khwajeh on the 28th took his leave, and proceeded for the fort of Zefer. These let- 
ters contained the pleasing intelligence, that prince Tahmasp® having marched to op- 
pose the Uzbeks, had taken Renish® the Uzbek in Damghin, and put him, with all 
his men, to the sword; that Obeid Khan, on hearing of the motions of the Kezzel- 
hashes, had raised the siege of Heri, and retreated to Merv, from whence he had sent 
to invite the Sultans of Samarkand and the neighbouring countries to join him, and 
that the whole Sultans of MAweralnaher were, in consequence, repairing to that city 
to his assistance. The same runner brought the farther news, that Himaidin had got 
a son, by the daughter of Yadgar Taghai; and that Kamran had married in Kibul, 
having taken to wife the daughter of his maternal cousin, Sultan Ali Mirza. 

The same day I bestowed on Syed Dekni Shirazi, the water finder,? a dress of ho- 
nour, made him a present, and appointed him to the charge of my jets d’eau and arti- 
ficial water-works, at the same time giving him instructions to complete certain of 
them in his most perfect style. 

On Friday the 23d, I was seized with so violent an illness, that I was scarcely able 
to complete my Friday’s prayers in the mosque, About noon-day prayers; having 
gone into my library, I found myself so ill; that it was with difficulty that I could finish 
my prayers. Two days after, on Sunday, I had a fever and shivering. On the night 
of Tuesday, the 27th of Zefer, I turned over in my mind the plan of translating into 
verse, the tract in honour of the parents of the reverend Khwajeh Obeid. Placing my 


1 'Phis appears to be ah addition of 30 per cetit to the old taxes. 

2 The Kabiz is a sott of guitar, on which Feridtin was a celebrated performer. 4 
5 Quick-silver, in its liquid state, has been long used in India, for removing obstructions in the bowels: 
4 At this time Haméaitin was at the fort of Zefer, in Badakhshan, and Kamran in Ghazni. 

® The King of Persia. ° The Tirki has Rais. 

7 Ab-ji—perhaps the term only means hydraulic engineer. 


‘the Turkish fashion, with an artillery and body of musketeers, had marched on with 
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confidence in the soul of the venerable Khwajeh,! I indulged a that perhaps i 

reverence might be induced to receive my cs icant and poh ny.di oo 

rr i with the writer ef the Kasideh, who, when he presented his ide! : 
b g accepted with favour, and was delivered from his palsy. In a 

of this vow, [began a poem in the six feet majntin metre; the measure, zerb sah ny 

gah, mahbin mehzfif,? being the same in which the Sebakheh of Moulavi Abigeae 

man Jimi are composed, and the same evening I wrote thirteen couplets. I tasked 

myself to compose a certain number of couplets, never less than ten daily. I only 

omitted writing for asingle day. Last year, and, indeed, every time that I have heen 

attacked by the disease, it has lasted a month, or forty days, or upwards. By the 

mercy of God, through the influence of the venerable Khwajeh, on Thursday, the 29th, Nov. 12. 

the violence of the distemper was abated, and I was again delivered from the disease. 5 

On Saturday, the 8th of the first Rebi, I completed my poetical version of the tract, Nov. 2. 

I had composed every day, on an average, fifty-two couplets. ‘ 

On Wednesday, the 28th of Sefer, I dispatched notice to my troops on every side, Nov. 11. 
that in a short time, God willing, I would take the field with the army. That they were Somme 
immediately to get their arms and accoutrements in readiness, and to meet t me with all assemble. 
speed. bed a sae 

On Sunday, the 9th of the first Rebi, Beg Muhammed Talikehi waited on me. Nov. 22, 
Last-year, in the end of Moharrem, he had been sent to carry a dress of honour and nats 
a horse to Himaitin. 1637. 

On Monday the 10th, Beg ‘Kineh, Wais Lagheri, and Bian Sheikh, one of Hii Affairs of - 
maiin’s servants, arrived from that prince. Beg Kineh had come for the purpose of Nov. 23, 
announcing the happy news of the birth of Hfimaifin’s son, They had given him the 1526 
name of Alaman. Sheikh Abul Wajid discovered the date of his:birth, in the words 
‘Shah Saadetmend (the fortunate*king). Bian Sheikh had set out Jong after Beg Kineh. 

He had left HamAitin below Keshem, at a place called Doshembeh, on Friday Oct. 23. 
of Sefer; and on Monday, the 10th of the first Rebi, he reached Agra, having made Nov. 23. 
a very quick journey. The same Bidn Sheikh, on another occasion, had gone from 

the fort of Zefer to Kandahar in eleven days. Bian Sheikh brought intelligence of the 
advance of the prince, and of the defeat of the Uzheks. The particulars were these: « 
Prince Tahmasp® had advanced out of Irak with forty thousand men, disciplined after 





great expedition, had arrived at Bostém and Damghan, had taken Renish the Uzbek, 
and put the whole of his people to death; after which -he rapidly pursued his march. os 
Kember Ali Bi, the son of Kepek Bi, was also routed by:the Kezelbashes, and, - 


panied by a few of his men, had taken refuge with Obeid:Khan, who, mot ‘Taped 
prospect of being able, by his own strength, to/keep his ground near Heri, pela 


' Here, unfortunately, Mr Elphinstone’s ‘Turki copy finally ends. a ot an, 

2 Terms of Persian prosody. oped & 3 , ik nd 7 eae 

3 Shah Ismael had tal ‘in 1523, and was succeeded by his son Prince ‘Tahmasp, then only oe years 
of age. At the time when this great battle was fought, hewas: only fifteen : Though he matt pete 
ing King of Persia, Baber continues still to call him the ‘Shahzadeh, or Prince, from the force of habit, 
or from his having mounted the throne at so early an age. pa i \ 


. 


A.T), 1528, 


Nov. 27. 


Noy, 28. 
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persons in great haste to call the Khans and Sultans of Balkh, Hissir, Samarkand, 
and Tashkend, to come to his assistance, while he himself retired to Mery. These 
princes collected their forces with great expedition, From Tashkend, Sunjek Khan, 
the second son of Barak Sultan; from Samareand and Mian-kal,' Kochim Khan, Abi- 
said Sultan, and Polad Sultan, accompanied by the sons of Jén Beg Khan; from His- 
sar, the sons of Khemzeh Sultan and Mehdi Sultan; from Balkh, Kitan Kara Sultan, 
all advanced without loss of time, and joined Obeid Khan in Mery, forming an army 
of a hundred and five thousand men. Their scouts brought them information, that 
Prince Tahmasp, having understood that Obeid Khan was encamped with a few troops 
in the vicinity of Heri, had at first pushed on with forty thousand men to fall upon 
them; but that, on learning the particulars of the armament and assembling of their 
troops, he had entrenched himself in the Auleng Ziidegan, where he now lay. On re- 
ceiving this information, the Uzbeks, despising their enemy, came to a resolution that 
the whole of their Khans and Sultans should encamp at Meshhid, except a few Sul- 
tans, with twenty thousand men, who should be pushed on close to the Kazelbashes’ 
camp, and should not permit them to show their heads out of their trenches. That 
they should then direct their enchanters® to use their enchantments ; and that thus the 
enemy being shut up, and reduced to the greatest difficulties, must fall into their 
hands. In pursuance of this resolution they marched from Mery. The prince, on his 
part, leaving Meshhid, encountered theni near Jam and Khirgird, when the Uzbeks 
were defeated. Many Sultans were taken prisoners and put to death. In one of the 
letters it was mentioned, that there was no certain intelligence of the escape of any 
Sultan except Kochim Khan, as no person who had heen in the army was yet arrived. 
The Sultans who were in Hiss&r abandoned the place and retired, leaving in it Chal- 
meh, whose original name was Ismfel, the son of Ibrahim Jani. I wrote letters to 
Himaitin and Kémr&n, to be dispatched by the hands of the same Bian Sheikh, who 
has been mentioned. 

On Friday the 14th, having got ready all the letters and dispatches, they were de- 
livered to Bian Sheikh, who took leave. 

On Saturday the 15th, I set out from Agra. 


Copy of the Letter sent to Himditin. 


To Himaifin, whom I remember with much longing to see him again, health ; on 
Saturday,’ the first of the former Rebi, Bian Sheikh arrived in company with Beg 
Kineh, and the letters which he brought made me acquainted with all the transactions 
in your quarter. Thanks be to God, who has given you a child; he has given to you 
a child, and to me a comfort and an object of love. May the Almighty always con- 
tinue to grant to you and to me the enjoyment of such objects of our heart's desire ! 
Amen, O Lord of the Two Worlds! You have called him Aleman ; may the Almighty 


} Mian-kal is the country nearly in the middle between Samarkand and Bokhara, on the Kohik. 
2 Yedehji. . 
3 Above, it is said Monday the 10th of former Rebi (23d November), which is correct. 


“people has waited on me from you, and the messenger wh 
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prosper what you have done. You who are seated on a throne ought to know, that 
people in general pronounce it, some Alaman (the protected), some Taman (protected 
by men). And besides, that there are few names which are preceded by Al (the). 
May the Great Creator grant, that both in his name and in his constitution, he. ¢ 
happy and fortunate; and may He bestow on me and on thee many years and mi 
kerns,! rendered happy by the fortune and fame of Alaman, Indeed, the Almigh 
from his grace and bounty, hath accomplished our desires in a manner not to be paral- 
leled in the revolution of time. ‘es 
On Tuesday, the 11th of the month, haying received some information that the men Noy. 24. 
of Balkh had invited Kurban, and introduced him into the city, I sent orders to my 
son Kamran and the Begs at Kabul to march and form a junction with you,? when 
you might proceed to Hissér, Samarkand, or Mery, as might be deemed most ad- 
visable ; hoping, that through the merey of God, you might be enabled to disperse the 
enemy, occupy their countries, and make your friends rejoice in the complete discom- 
fiture of your foes. With God’s fayour, this is the season for you to expose yourself 
to danger and hardship, and to exert your prowess in arms. Fail not to exert your- 
self strenuously to meet every situation as it occurs; for indolence and ease suit but 
ill with royalty. Da Wana 





(Persian verse.)—Ambition admits not of inaction ; 
‘The world is his who exefts himself, 
In wisdom’s eye, every condition 
May find repose, but royalty alone, 3 


—If, through the divine favour, you subdue and secure Balkh and Hissar, your men 
must have the charge of Hissar, while Kamran’s remain in Balkh, If the grace of the 
Most High bestow Samarkand also upon us, you must take the reins of government 
in Samarkand; God willing, I shall make that country an imperial government, If 
Kamran thinks Balkh too small a government, let me know, and I will, by the divine 
grace, remove his objection, by adding something from the neighbouring terri ories, 
You know that you always receive six parts, and Kamran five; you must always at- 
tend to this rule, and unfailingly observe it. Remember too always to act handsomely 
by him. The great should exercise self-command ; and I do hope that you will always 
maintain a good understanding with him. Your brother, on his side, is a correct and 
worthy young man, and he must be careful to maintain the proper respect and fidelity 
due to you. : 
Thaye some quarrels to settle with you, For two or a pe in nee i cae os 
et vd 








come back to me for a twelvemonth. This, remember, is undeniable. 


‘In many of your letters you complain of separation from your friends. lig ee 


for a prince to indulge in such a complaint, for there is a saying— 





ays, GE 


ian verse.)—If ow are fettered by your situation, submit to circumstances. 
Gist a If oe are independent, follow your own fancy. s Bias 
1 A kern is a Tarki period of thirty-one years. 2 -Haméaidn was at this time sn Badakhshi c 
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There is no greater bondage than that in which a king is placed, and it ill becomes 
him to complain of inevitable separation. 

In compliance with my wishes, you have indeed written me letters, but you cer- 
tainly never read them oyer; for had you attempted to read them, you must have found 
it absolutely impossible, and would then undoubtedly have put them by. I contrived in- 
deed to decypher and comprehend the meaning of your last letter, but with much diff- 
culty. It is excessively confused and crabbed. Who ever saw a Moimma (a riddle ora 
charade) in prose ? Your spelling is not bad, yet not quite correct. You have written 
iiafét with a toe (instead of a te), and /uding with a be (instead of a haf). Your letter 
may indeed be read; but in consequence of the far-fetched words you have employed, the 
meaning is by no means very intelligible. You certainly do not-excel in letter-writing, 
and fail chiefly because you have too great a-desire to show your acquirements. For 
the future, you should write unaffectedly, with clearness, using plain words, which 
would cost less trouble both to the writer and reader. 

You are now going to set out on an expedition’ of great importance; you should 
therefore consult with the most prudent and experienced of the noblemen about you, 
and guide. yourself by their advice. 

If you are desirous of gaining my approbation, you must not waste your time in 
private parties, but rather indulge in liberal conversation and frank intercourse with 
all about you. Twice every day, you must eall your brothers and Begs to your pre- 
sence, not leaving their attendance to their own discretion; and after consulting with 
them about any business that oecurs, you must finally act as may be decided to be 
most advisable. 

LT have formerly told you that you should Jive on the most confidential footing with 
Khwajeh Kilin ; you may act in regard'to him with the same unrestrained confidence 
that you have seen me do. By the mercy of ‘God, the business of the counfry around 
you may by and by become less oppressive, and you may not:require Kamran. In that 
case, your brother may leave some of his trusty men in Balkh, and himself repair to 
me. 

During the time that Ivesided in'‘Kabul, I transacted much momentous business, 
and gainedamany important victories; on which account, considering the place as lucky, 
Lhave chosen it for animperial domain. Neither of you-must in any respect aim at 
the possession of it. 

You must attempt, by the utmost courtesy of manners, to gain the heart of Sultan 
Weis, and to have him about you, and to direct yourself by his judgment, as he is a 
prudent and experienced man. 

You must pay every attention to-the discipline and efficient state of the army. 

Bian Sheikh is acquainted with everything, and will be able to give you what verbal 
information you:may require. 

I once more repeat my earnest wishes for yourshealth. Written/on Thursday, the 
13th of the first Rebi.? 

I likewise sent Kamran and Khwajeh Kilan letters to the same effect, written with 
my own hand. 


1 To drive the Uzbeks out of Balkh, Hissar, &c. “ ; 
2 In the Persian translation of the Memoir, this letter is given in the original Turki, without translation. 
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On Wednesday the 19th, I convened the Mivzas, and Sultans, and Turki and Hindi Dec. 2 
Begs, and having consulted with them, finally settled, that this year E should “march Baker send 
somewhere or other at the head of my army ; that before I set ont, Askeri! should the cater 
vance towards Purab (or the East Provinces) ; that, after the Amirs and Sul i). hae! 
yond the Ganges had brought their troops and joined Askeri, I might then iharéirem 
any expedition that seemed to me to be best. Having written to communicate these 
plans, on Saturday the 22d, I dispatched Ghias-ed-din Korchi to Sultan Junid Birlas, Dee. 5. 
and the Amirs of the Purab, requiring them to meet me in twenty-two days; I in- 
structed him verbally to inform them, that I would send on to Askeri the artillery, 
guns, and matchlocks, and all kinds of warlike arms and ammunition, to be ready be- 
fore the troops could take the field; and orders were given to all Amirs and Sultans 
on the farther side of the Ganges to join Askeri, and march wherever, under the fayour 
of God, it might seem expedient. That they should consult my partizans in that 
quarter, whether there were any affairs there that required my presence ; that if there 
were, immediately on the return of the officer who had gone to summon the chiefs to . 
the appointed meeting, I would, God willing, mount without delay, and join the army. 

But if the Bengalis were peaceable and quiet, and if there was no matter, in that quar- 
ter, of such importance as to demand my presence, that they should inform me by letter, 
as, in that case, I would half, and turn my foree in some other direction. That my ad- 
herents and friends must also consult with Askeri, and, with the divine blessing, decide 
on the general course expedient to he followed in that quarter. ; — 

On Saturday the 29th of the first Rebia, I presented Askeri with a dagger enriched Dec. 12. 
with precious stones, a belt, and a complete royal dress of honour; gave him the 
standard, the horsetail, the kettle-drum, and a stud of Tipchak horses, ten elephants, 

a string of camels, a string of mules, and a royal equipage and camp-furniture, com= 
manding him withal to take his seat at the head of a hall of state. T gave Ma lla Dudu 
Atke a pair of buskins ornamented with rich buttons, and presented i fbn oc an 

i ice nine vests.’ eet 
anes the last day of the month, I went to Sultan Muhammed Bakiabie Now. 18. is 
house. The streets were spread with rich stuffs, and he brought and it san Mus 
sachak, or formal present ; the peshkesh, or tributary offering, which es P aad 4) ADD akhshi. 

d effects, exceeded fwo laks.’ After dining and Mes this pe eh, we 
od ral another apartment, where we sat down and indulged in a maajtin, 
ait the third watch I rose, crossed the river, and went to my private apartments. 

On Thursday, the 4th of the latter Rebia, I directed Chikmak Beg, by a Aas oped 
under the royal ae and seal, to measure the distance from Agra to Kabul; that at rchouses 





every nine kos‘ he should raise a minar, or turret, twelve gez* in height, on the p rote i 
of which he was to construct a pavilion ;° that, every ten kos,? he should erect a yamy Kabul 
i post-house, which they call a dak-choki, for six horses; that he should fix wo “ 


fey 


' Askeri was one of Baber’s sons. | s madeof thrice nine articles, the number being deemed 


2 ‘The presents of the Moghuls and sabe 
ie 4 About thirteen or fourteen miles. 3 Twenty-four feet. 


il 4 j 
© Char-dereh. 7 About fifteen miles- . 
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A.D. 1528. allowance as a provision for the posthotse-keepers, couriers, and grooms, and for 
feeding the horses; and orders were given, that wherever a posthouse for horses was 
built near a khalseh or imperial demesne, they should be furnished from thence with 
the stated allowances; that if it was situated in a perganna, the nobleman in charge 
should attend to the supply. The same day, Chikmak Padshahi left Agra. The kos 

Length of ‘ Gi 5 ix oral 

the kos, &e, WAS fixed in conformity with the mil, according to these verses :— 


(Tiirki.)—Four thousand paces are one mil, 
Know that the men of Hindustan call it a kuroh (kos). 
This pace is a cubit and a half ; 
Every cubit! is six hand-breadths ; 2 
Each hand-breadth is six inches ; and, again, each inch 
Is the breadth of six barley-corns. Know all this. 


The measuring tendb was to consist of forty gez or paces, each measuring one and x 
half of the gez or cubit that has been mentioned,’ and so equal to nine hand-breadths - 
and a hundred of these tenfbs were to go to one kos. 

eu On Saturday the 6th, I had a feast in the garden. TI sat in the northern part of it, 

Dec, 19 in an octagonal pavilion that was recently erected, and covered with khas-grass‘ for 
coolness. On my right, at the distance of five or six gez, sat Bugha Sultan, Askeri, and 
the venerable Khwajeh’s family, Khwajeh Abdal Shahid, Khwajeh Kilian, Khwajeh Hus- 
seini Khalifeh, and other comers from Samarkand, the dependants of the Khwajeb, read- 
ers of the Koran, and Milas. On my left, at an interval of five or six gez,° were seated 
Muhammed Zeman Mirza, Autenk Itmish Sultan, Syed Rafia, Syed Rami Sheikh 
Abul Fateh, Sheikh Jemli, Sheikh ShehAbeddin Arab, and Syed Dekni. The Kezel- 
bash, Uzhek, and Hindu ambassadors were present at this feast. An awning was 
erected at the distance of seventy or eighty gez® to the right, in which the Kezelbash? 
ambassadors were placed, and Yunis Ali was selected from the Amirs to sit beside 
them. At the same distance on the left, in like manner, the Uzbek ambassadors were 
stationed, and Abdalla was selected from the Amirs to sit beside them. Before the 
dinner was served, all the Khans, Sultans, grandees, and Amirs, offered congratula- 
tory presents’ of red, and, white, and black money, with cloth and other articles. I 
ordered woollen cloths to be spread out before me, into which they threw the gold and 
silver money; offerings of coloured cloth and of white" cloth, as well as purses, of 
money; were piled up beside the gold and silver. Before dining, while the presents 
were coming in, there were fights of furious camels and elephants, in an island ® in 


1 Kar. 2 Tiitam, a fist or hand-breadth. 

3 The larger gez, or pace, was nine hand-breadths ; the smaller, or cubit, six hand-breadths. 

“ During the heats, particularly while the hot winds are blowing, it is customary in India to cover the 
open side-doors and windows of apartments with a sweet-smelling species of grass, which is kept moist 
with water. The air, passing through this, is much softened, and an agreeable coolness produced. 

: Ten or twelve feet. 6 About 140 or 150 feet, or perhaps more. 

i.e. The Persian. ® Sacheh. ® Badreh is a purse, containing about £60- 
wy am not quite sure of the meaning of ard/. In some instances it certainly means island. In 
others it seems to mean plot or bank. 'Yhe royal garden was probably close by the Jumna, in an island 
in which the fights were exhibited, 


6 . 
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front. There were also some ram-fights, and afterwards matches of wrestlers, When 
the dinner was placed, Khwajeh Abdal Shahid and Khwajeh Kilan were inyested with 
muslin robes of yery fine cotton, with suitable dresses of honour. Milla Farekh, 
Hafez, and those who were with them, received gowns of cloth. On the ambassa 

of Kochim Khan,! and the younger brother of Hassan Chelebi,? were bestowed Sirka-_ 


mash robes of muslin, with rich buttons, and dresses of honour suited to their rank. a ‘ 


To the ambassadors of Abusaid Sultan, and Miherbin Khanim and her son PolAd 
Sultan, and to the ambassadors of Shah Hassan, were given vests with buttons, and 
robes of rich cloth. A stone of gold was weighed with the silver weights, and a stone 
of silver with the gold weights, and given to Dosta Khwajeh and the two great ambas- 
sadors, who were the servants of Kochim Khan, and to the younger brother of Hassan 
Khan Chelebi, The gold stone contains five hundred mishkals, which is one sir Kabul 
measure. The silver measure is two hundred and fifty mishkals, which is half a Kabul 
sir. Khwajeh Mir Sultani, his sons, and Hafez Tashkendi, Malla Parekh and his 
followers, the servants of the Khwajeh, and the other ambassadors, had each of them 
presents of silver and gold. Yadgar Nasir had a hanger and belt. Mir Muhammed 
Jaliban had deserved great rewards, for the skill with which he had constructed the 
bridge over the Ganges. He and the other musketeers, Pehlwan Haji Muhammed, 
and Pehlwan Behlil, and Wali Parschi, were presented each with a dagger. Syed 
Daid Germsiri had a present in silver and gold. The servants of my daughter Maa- 
siimeh, and of my son Hindal, received vests ornamented with buttons, and dresses of 
honour made of rich cloth. To the men who had come from Andejan, who, without — 
a country, without a home, had roamed with me in my wanderings in Sikh and 
Hushifr,? and many lands, to all my veterans and tried men, I gave vests and rich 
dresses of honour, with gold and silver clothes, and other articles of value. To the 
servants of Korban and Sheikhi, and the natives of Kehmerd, presents were, in like 


manner, given. When the dinner was placed, the Hindustani jugglers* were brought Juggler 
in and performed their tricks, and the tumblers® and rope-dancers exhibited their hers. 


ats. ‘The Hindustani slight-of-hand men do’ several feats which I never saw per- 
per e those of our ie ee One of these is the following :—They take partes) a 
one of which they suspend over their forehead, and two on their thighs; other es 
they place, two on two of their fingers, and the other two on two of 1 He toes, an : 
then whirl them all round with a quick uninterrupted motion. — apes 
they place one of their hands on the ground, and then raise up their other a “ 
their two feet, which they spread out a es Seo a ee ¢ Bere 
i ing round, with a continued rapid motion, n : 
ane aa tty The tumblers of our country fix two wooden poles to their fH 


2 Kochi or Kechim Khan has already been mentioned along with Abusaid Sultan and Poli Sultan, 


as Uzbek chiefs of ih ll iden eh eaanieh y aie 

* Hassan Khan Chelebi was the Persian a . , <ceuinitn., crenata 

Jasafaninl in Sakh and Hushiar was the most trying peri FL he 
Peper sbanagningy Ferghana, when he set out for Khorasiin. These, therefore, were 


Sc eae nae by Colonel Richardéon, in the Asiatick Researches, on this subject. 
+ Lillis. rae 
~ 
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and walk on these wooden supports; the Hindustini tumblers, clinging to a singe 
wooden support, wall on it, and that without fastening it to their feet. In our coun- 
tries, two tumblers lay hold of each other, and go on tumbling when thus linked together : 
whereas the Hindustani tumblers lay hold of each other to the number of three and 
four, and go on tumbling intertwined in a citele. One of the most remarkable feats 
which they exhibit is when a tumbler, placing the lower part of a pole, of six or seven 
gez! in length, on his middle, holds it erect, while another tumbler mounts the pole, 
and plays his feats on the top of it. In other cases, a young tumbler climbs up, and 
stands on the head of an elder one; the lower one walks fast about from side to side 
playing his feats, with the younger one all the while standing erect and firm on his 
head, and also exhibiting his tricks. Many pateras, or dancing-girls, were also intro- 
duced, and danced. ‘Towards evening prayers, a great quantity of gold, silver, and 
copper money was scattered ; there was a precious hubbub and uproar. Between even- 
ing and bed-time prayers, T made five or six of the most distinguished of my guests sit 
down near me, and I continued with them till the end of the first watch. Next morn- 
ing, in the forenoon, I went to the Hesht-Behisht in a boat. 

On Monday, Askeri, who had begun his march, and left the town, took leave of me 
in my bath, and proceeded to the eastward. 

On Tuesday, Iset out to visit the tanks, garden, and palace, which I had ordered to 
be made at Dhilpfir. I mounted at my garden-house at one geri of the second watch,’ 
and five geris of the first watch® of the night were past, when I reached the garden of 
Dhfilpir. 

On Thursday the 11th, the stone well, the eypresses, the twenty-six stones and stone 
columns, and the water-channels, which were all hewed on the hill from the solid rock, 
were finished. About the third watch* of that same day, they began to draw water 
from the well. Presents were given to the stone-cutters, carpenters, and all the labour- 
ers, according to the usage of the artizans and labourers of Agra. By way of precau- 
tion, in order to remove any disagreeable taste that might be in the water, they were 
directed to turn the water-wheel of the well day and night incessantly for fifty days, 
and Jet the water run off. 

On Friday, while there was still one geri of the first watch® remaining, I set off 
from Dhalpiir, and the sun was not set when I had alighted, and passed the river. 

On Tuesday the 16th, a man who had been in the battle between the Kezelbashos 
and Uzbeks, a servant of Deo Sultan, came and gave an account of the engagement. 
He informed me, that the battle between the Uzbeks and Turkomans was fought on the 
Roz-Ashiir, in the neighbourhood of Jam and Khirgird, and lasted from the first twi- 
light till noon-day prayers. ‘The Uzbeks were three hundred thousand in number; the 
Turkomans, according to their own account, amounted to only forty or fifty thou- 
sand, but, from their array, had the appearance of amounting to a hundred thousand 5 
while the Uzbeks made their own army amount to only one hundred and five thou- 
sand. The Kezelbashes engaged, after having placed their guns, artillery,” and mus- 


1 Twelve or fourteen feet. 2 About half past nine a. m. 3 About eight p- ™- 
* Between noon and three o'clock p, m. * Nearly half an hour before nine a.m. 
® Zerb-zin, perhaps swivels. : 
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ae po mee their position, according to the tacties of Rim;' they 
cau pict ar _ ery-men and. six thousand matchlock-men, The Prince and 
o Sultan were stationed behind the guns, with twenty thousand chosi 

The other Amirs were placed beyond the guns, on the right and left wings, The U: ek 
on the first charge, having broken and defeated the outposts and flankers, whom they, 
drove in, and made a number of prisoners, advanced into the rear of the Kezelbash army, 
w here they took the camels and plundered the baggage. The troops who had been ste hie 
tioned behind the artillery, now unloosing the chains of the guns, issued forth, when een 
a desperate action ensued. The Uzbeks, who were commanded by Kochim Khan, were Defeat of 
thrice broken, and thrice returned to the charge; but at length, by the divine favour, 3 
were totally routed, and nine Sultans, including Obeid Khan and Abusaid Sultan, left 

on the field, of which number Abusaid Sultan was the only one taken alive, the other 

eight being slain. The head of Obeid Khan could not be found, but his body was dis- 
covered. Fifty thousand Uzbeks and twenty thousand Turkomans fell in the action, 

The same day, Ghiaseddin Korchi, who had gone to Jonpur, and engaged to return Sultan Jii- 
by a stated day, came back, having been absent sixteen days. Sultan Jinid and the pei: 
oflicers who were with him had levied an army, and adyanced to Kherid;? so that epee 
Ghidseddin, being obliged to follow him thither, had been unable to return back at : 
the time appointed. Sultan Jiimid had answered verbally, that, thanks to the good- 
ness of God, affairs in that quarter exhibited no symptoms that appeared tocall forthe = 
presence of the Emperor. “ Let a Mirza come, and let orders be issued to the Sul- 
tans, Khans, and Amirs of the neighbouring provinces, to attend the Mirza, and I have 
no doubt that everything will go on ina satisfactory manner, and successfully.” Though 
I had received this answer from Sultan Jimid, yet as Milla Muhammed Mazhib, who, 
after the holy war againstSanka the Pagan, had been sent on an embassy to Bengal, was 
daily expected back, I waited till I could hear his account also of the state of things. 

On Friday the 19th, I had taken a maajiin, and was sitting with a few of my, partir ASD: Isa 
cular intimates in my private apartments, when Milla Muhammed Mazhib arrived ; an” it 
and, on the evening of the same day, being Saturday eves he came and waited upon Mubam- 
me. I inquired minutely and in detail into all the affairs of that quarter, one after thor 
another; and learned that Bengal was in a state of perfect obedience and tranquillity. 

On Saturday, I called the Tiirki nobles and those of Hind into my private apart- Tena 2 
ments, and held a consultation with them. It was observed, that the Bengalis had sare 
sent an ambassador, and were submissive and quiet; that it was, therefore, quite unne- fart ° 
cessary for me to proceed to Bengal ; that if T did not go pe me eer “i 
other place in that direction which was rich enough to satisfy the ochre % asi 
wards the west, there were several places, which were both near at y BD aie 
pos! So the road short re 

. A wri i ts Pagans, the road short: 
ptosis pli acdsee Ri 


was resolved that I should march to the west, as being the nearest. Ip thes 


ere 


At length, it ‘ i p 
delayed anne days, in order to be perfectly at ease respecting the afte to vi — wie 
towards the mouth of the Gogra or Dewah. 


* ol caper 2. 
1 Turkey. 2 Kherid seems to have lain below Oude, 
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‘A.D. 1629. before I moved. I therefore once more despatched Ghidseddin Korchi, directing him 
to return to me in twenty days, and wrote and sent by him Firmans to the Amirs of 
Pfirab (or the East), desiring all the Sultans, Khans, and Amirs on that side of the river 
Ganges, to join Askeri, and to march with him against the enemy. I gave him spe- 
cial directions that, after delivering the Firmins, he should collect all the news that he 
could relating to these parts, and return to me with speed by the appointed time. 

Incursion News reached me at this same period, by despatches from Muhammed Gokultash, 

oh the Be that the Balfiches had again made an incursion, and committed great devastation in 
several places. In order to punish this insult, I directed Chin Taimur Sultan to pro- 
ceed to assemble the Amirs of Sehrind and Samineh, and that neighbourhood, such as 
Adel Sultan, Sultan Muhammed Duldi, Khosrou Gokultish, Muhammed Ali Jeng- 
Jeng, Dilawer Khan, Ahmed Yiisef, Shah Mansiir Birlis, Muhammedi Gokultash, 
Abdal-aziz Mir Akhtir (or master of horse), Syed Ali Wali Kezelbish, Kirficheh Hila- 
hil, Ashik Bekdwel, Sheikh Ali Kitteh, Kajfir Khan, and Hassan Ali Siwadi; and 
orders were issued that these noblemen should join Chin Taimur, with arms and pro- 
visions for six months’ service, and proceed against the Baltiches; that they should all 
assemble on his summons, march under his orders, and act in every respect in perfect 
conformity to his commands. I appointed Abdal-Ghafiir as tewachi* (or special mes- 
senger), to convey these Firmins. It was arranged that he should, in the first place. 
earry the Firmans for Chin Taimfir Sultan, and afterwards proceed to deliver the Fir- 
mans to the other noblemen who have been mentioned, enjoining them all to repair, 
attended by their forces, to such place as should be pointed out by Chin Taimir Sul- 
tan for their assembling; that Abdal-Ghafir should himself remain with the army, 
and report to me by letter if any of the officers betrayed indolence or want of zeal, in 
which case I would deprive the offender of his rank and station, and remove him from 
his government and Perganna. Having written, and delivered these letters to Ab- 
dal-Ghafar, I despatched him, giving him at the same time, additional verbal in- 
structions. 

Baber visits On Sunday eve,! the 28th, at three watches and six geris,* I passed the Jimna on 

Dhilpir. my way to the Baghe Nilofer (or Lotus Garden) which is in Dhilpir; it was near 
the end of the third watch of Sunday,® when we reached it. Situations and pieces of 
ground were pitched upon, in the neighbourhood of the garden, on which it was arran- 
ged that several of the Amirs and courtiers were to build themselves palaces, and lay 

Jan, 14. out gardens. On Thursday, the 3d of the first Jemadi, I pitched upon a place for a 
bath, on the south-east of the garden, and it was accordingly cleared for that purpose 
I directed that, on the spot so cleared, they should build a bath on the best construc- 
tion, on an elevated platform, and, in « e of its apartments, finish a reservoir ten by 
ten.* 


Hearsofthe The same day I received letters from Kazi Jid and Ner-Sing Deoreh, which had 
loss of Be- : 


har. Py f f 
1 The tewdchi is an officer who corresponds very nearly to the Turkish chaous, or special messenger + 


_ but he was also often employed to act as a commissary for providing men or stores, as & commissioner 
in superintending important affairs, as an aid-de-camp in carrying orders, &c. 
2? Sunday morning Jan. 10, about half past five a.m. 3 Near three p.m. 
* About twenty feet square. 
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been forwarded by Khalifeh from Agra, and which contained intelligence that Mah- 

miid, the son of Iskander, had taken Behar. The moment I received this information Resolves w 
I resolved to join the army. Next morning, being Friday, I mounted at six geris' cal 
from the Nilofer garden and reached Agra at evening prayers. I met by the way Jan. 16. 
Muhammed Zemin Mirza, who was on his way for Dhflpfir. Chin Tamfir Sultan too 

arrived the same day in Agra. 

Next morning, being Saturday, I called the Amirs to a council, when it was resol~ Jan. 16 
ved, that we should set out for the Purab on Thursday the 10th. That same Satur- Jan. 21. 
day, letters and intelligence came from KaAbul, by which I learned that Himaitin had Hilmaifin 
collected the army of those provinces, and, aceompanied by Sultan Weis, had set out soeloat Bee 
with forty or fifty thousand men on an expedition against Samarkand; that Shah ae 
Kali, the younger brother of Sultan Weis, had advanced and entered Hissar; that Gains dis 
Tersin Muhammed Sultan had proceeded from Termez and taken Kabadian, and had pres Ka- 
afterwards sent to ask support: that Hamiitin had sent Tulik Gokultésh and Mir 
Khard, with a number of troops and a body of Moghuls, to the assistance of Terstin 
Muhammed Sultan, and himself followed after them. 

On Thursday, the 10th of the first Jemédi, after three geris,? I set out for the Purab, Babe 

K 4 a” crosses the 
and passing the Jumna in a boat a little above Jalesir, came to the Bagh-Zerefshin.? jumns. 
I gave orders that the horse-tail standards,‘ the kettle-drums, the stud, and the 
whole army, should halt, opposite to the garden on the other side of the river, and that 
such as came to perform their hornish to the Emperor should cross in a boat. ; 

On Saturday, Ismail Meta, who was the ambassador of Bengal, brought his pesh- Introdue, 
kesh, and paid his respects according to the usage of Hindustan. For the purpose of Teng es 
making his obeisance, he took his stand a full arrow-shot off, and retired after he had Peron 
offered his submissions. He was then arrayed in the usual dress of honour, which they 
call Sir-Mawineh (or hair-twist), and introduced. In conformity with our guatam, 
he next made his three genuflections, and then advanced and delivered Nasret an 's 
letter ; and, finally, retired, after presenting the offerings which he had broug t. 

pale day, Khwajeh Abdal Hak haying arrived, I crossed the river in a boat, January 26. 
went to his’tent, and ayers mt en : exe 

‘assan Chalebi waited on me. i 
On Te days at the Char-hagh, for the purpose of collecting the army. Baber sets 


out on his 
On Thursday, the 17th, after three geris in the m 


orning,? we commenced our poaggit expeliton 
I embarked in a boat, and went to the village Anwar, which is seven kos from Agra,* 7°™" 
and there landed. 
Uzbek am- 


On Sunday, I gave the U: ‘ age an 
i belt, with an elegant knife, a milek jaccadors 
the envoy of Kochim Khan, I gave a dagger and belt, ng Malla Taghai, the servant thei 2- 


P ents dience of 
of brocade, and seventy thousand ele 8 ae “a s emandace taut ina = 


‘abek ambassadors their audience of leave. To Amin Mirza, Gives the 


of Abusaid Sultan, and to the servan' =e 
; t 7 a.m. 
1 About twenty-four minutes past 8 o'clock a.m. a mee a quarter pas 
Arle Deep this period King of Bengal. hener'9 
ren S oe 
‘ Nees ee holy man, which accounts for Baber’s visit. A qua 


8 Down the river- 


9 ‘Phe tang is a small silver coin of the value of about a penny- 
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A.b. 1529. Sultan, I gave vests richly ornamented with buttons, and dresses of honour of rich 
cloth, besides a present in money and goods, suited to the situation of each. 

February l. Next morning, Khwajeh Abdal Hak took leave, to go and live in Agra; and Khwa- 
jeh Kilan, the grandson of Khwajeh Yahia, who had come with the envoys from the 
Khan and Sultans of the Uzbeks, had his audience of leave, previous to setting out on 
his return to Samarkand. 

Sends pre- As a demonstration of joy on the birth of Huméaitn’s son, and on Kamriin’s mar- 

eee 3 a riage, I sent Mirza Tebrizi and Mirza Beg Taghai to these princes, with each ten thou- 
sand marriage-presents. They also carried a robe and a girdle, both of which I had 
myself worn. By the hands of Milla Behishti, I sent to Hindal an enamelled dagger 
and belt; an inkstand, set with jewels; a stool, inlaid with mother-of-pearl; a short 
gown, from my own wardrobe, with clasps; and an alphabet of the Baberi characters. 
T also sent some fragments, written in the Baberi character. To Himaitin, I sent « 
copy both of the translations and original poems that I had written, since coming to 
Hindistin. I likewise sent to Hindal and Khwaijeh Kiln my translations and poems. 
To Kamran, by the hands of Mirza Beg Taghai, I sent such translations and original 
poems as I had composed after coming to Hind, and letters written in the Baberi cha- 

ebruary 2, racter. On Tuesday, after having delivered the letters which I had written, to the per- 

sons who were going to Kabul, and given them leave, I had a conversation with Milla 
Kasim, Usta Shah Muhammed the stone-cutter, Mirek Mir Ghiais, Mir the stone- 
cutter, Shah Baba Bildar,! and explained all my wishes regarding the buildings to be 
completed at Agra and Dhilpfir; and having intrusted the work to their care, I gave 
them leave. It was near the end of the first watch, when I mounted to leave Anwar, 

Reaches and noon-day prayers were over, when I halted within one kos of Chandwar, at a vil- 

bays  Jage named Abapir. 

On Thursday eve, I dismissed Abdal MAlik Korchi who was to accompany Hassan 
Chalebi as ambassador to the King (of Persia), and Chapuk, who went along with the 
» Uzbek ambassadors, on a mission to the Khans and Sultans. Four geris® of the night 
were still left, when we marched from Abapir. I passed Chandwar about dawn, and 
embarked in a boat. About bed-time prayers I landed from the boat, before Raberi, 
Kebruary 6, and joined the camp, which lay at Fateh-pir. At Fateh-pir, we halted one day. On 
February 6, Saturday, with the first gleam of light, I performed my ablutions, and having mount- 

ed, we said our morning prayers near Raberi, in the Friday Mosque: Moulina Mah- 
miid Farabi was the Imam. At sunrise we embarked below the lofty eminence at 
Raberi. For the purpose of getting my translations written in a peculiar mixed cha- 
racter, I this day made a set of parallel lines suited to the Tarkib measure for eleven 
verses, This day, the words of the men of God produced some compunction in my 
heart. Having drawn the boats to the shore opposite to Chaken, one of the Pergan- 
nas of Raberi, I passed that night in the vessel. 

The vessels having been ordered to proceed thence before day-light, I was in the 
boat, and had finished morning prayers, when Sultin Muhammed Bakhshi arrived, 
bringing with him one Shemseddin Muhammed, a servant of KhwAjeh Kilén, who had 








1 A bildar is a pioneer ; but in civil works, he is the well or tank digger. 
2 Near 9 a.m. 3 About an hour and a half. 
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come with letters. From the letters, and by the information collected from the mes- 
senger himself, we learned everything that had passed at Kabul. Mehdi Khwéajeh! 
also joined us in the boat. About noon-day prayers, I landed at an eminence i 
garden on the other side of the riyer, over against EtAwa, bathed in the Jumna, | 
said my noon-day prayers. Having passed over from the place where I had prayed, Arrives at 
I came to the Etdwa side, and, under the shade of the trees of the same garden, and Btiva. 
sitting on the top of the eminence which overhangs the river, we set some mento  __ 
wrestle before us for amusement. The dinner which Mehdi Khwéjeh had ordered was Ff: 
served up here. About evening prayers we crossed the river, and reached the camp 

about bed-time prayers. I halted two or three days on this ground, both to collect 


our troops, and for the purpose of writing letters to be sent to Kabul by Shemseddin 
Muhamnied. 














On Wednesday, the 30th of the first Jemadi, I marched from Etéwa, and after pro- Feb. 10. 
ceeding eight kos, halted at Miri and Adfiseh. Several letters for Kabul, which I had 
not had time to write, I finished at this station. I wrote to HimiAitn, that if the ineur- Writes to 
sions which had broken the tranquillity of the country were not yet completely checked, ee 
he should himself move to punish the robbers and freebooters, who had been guilty of Kamrn. 
the depredations, and take every means to prevent the peace of the country from being 
disturbed. I added, that I had made Kabula Royal Government, ° that therefore none 
of my children should presume to levy any money init, I likewise sent instructions to 
Hindal to repair to the Court. To Kamran I wrote, recommending him to cultivate 
politeness, and the duties suited to his rank as a prince; told him, that I had bestow- 
ed on him the country of Malt4n, and informed him that Kabul was to belong to the 
imperial domain. I likewise informed him that I had sent for my wife and family. 
‘As several circumstances relating to my affairs may be learnt from the letter which I 
wrote on this occasion to Khwajeh Kilan, I subjoin a copy of it, precisely as it was 


sent :— 


«To Khwijeh Kilan, health. Pale Oe 

« Shemseddin Muhammed reached me at Etawa, and communicated his intelligence. Babers ka. 
My solicitude to visit my western dominions is boundless, and great beyond expression. fate 
The affairs of Hindustan have at length, however, been reduced into a certain degree 
of order; and I tiust in Almighty God that the time is near at hand, when, through 
the grace of the Most High, everything will be completely settled in this country. As 
soon as matters are brought into that state, I shall; God willing, set out for your quar- 
ter, without losing a moment’s time. How is it possible that the delights of a 
lands should ever be erazed from the heart? Above all, how is it possible for one lil e 
me, who have made a vow of abstinence from wine, and of purity of life, to on 
delicious melons and grapes of that pleasant region? They very aise broug! a 
a single musk-melon. ~ While cutting it up I felt myself affected wit . ee , eee 
of loneliness, and a sense of my exile from my native country; and : Pp 
shedding tears while I was eating it. . s 


+ AMehdi Khyvijeh ad held the government of Etiwa, He was Buber's son-in-law. * Khalsch. 
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« You take notice of the unsettled state of Kabul; I have considered the matter 
very attentively, and with the best of my judgment; and have made up my mind, that 
in a country in which there are seven or eight chiefs, nothing regular or settled is to 
be looked for. I have therefore sent for my sisters and the females of my family into 
Hindustan, ' and having resolyed on making Kabul, and all the neighbouring countries 
and districts, part of the imperial domain, I have written fully on the subject to Hu- 
maian and Kamran. Let some man of judgment deliver to them the letters now sent. 
T have formerly written on the same subject to the Mirzas, as perhaps you may know. 
There is therefore now no obstacle nor impediment to the settling of the country ; and 
if the defences of the castle are not strong, if the inhabitants of the kingdom are dis- 
tressed, if there be no provisions in the granaries, or if the treasury be empty, the fault 
must, in future, be Jaid on the governor of the country. 

« There are several matters necessary to be attended to, alist of which I shall subjoin. 
Regarding some of them I had previously written you, so that you will be, in some 
degree, prepared for them. They are as follows:—The castle must be put in a state 
of complete repair ; the granaries must be stored, and provender laid up; the going and 
coming of ambassadors must be attended to; the Grand Mosque must be repaired, and 
the expense provided for out of the tax levied on gardens and orchards. Again, the 
Caravanserais, and baths, and the large portico of brick, built by Usta Hassan Ali in 
the citadel, and the unfinished palace, must be properly repaired and completed, after 
consulting with Usta Sultan Muhammed. If Usta Hassan Ali has already drawn a 
plan, let him complete it according to that plan. If he has not, you must consult to- 
gether, and fix upon some beautiful design, taking care that the court be on a level 
with the floor of the Hall of Audience. Again, the buildings as you go to Little Ka- 
bul, near Badash-Khak,? must be attended to, and the Water-mound of Ghazni must 
likewise be thoroughly repaired. As for the garden of Hanawan, it has but a scanty 
supply of water; a stream, large enough to turn a mill, must be purchased, and led 
through the grounds. Again, to the south-west of Khwajeh (Besteh), I formerly led 
the river of Tiittin-derch® by the foot of a rising ground, where I formed a plantation 
of trees; and as the prospect from it was very fine, I called it Nazergah (The Pros- 
pect). You must there also plant some beautiful trees, form regular orchards, and all 
around the orchards sow beautiful and sweet-smelling flowers and shrubs, according to 
some good plan. ‘ 

« Syed Kasim has heen appointed to accompany the artillery-men. 

‘You must remember too, to pay particular attention to Usta Muhammed Hassan; 
the armourer. 

“Immediately on receiving this letter, you will, without loss of time, attend my 
sisters, and the ladies of my family, as far as Nilib; so that, whatever impediments 
there may be to their leaving Kabul, they must, at all events, set gut from it within 
a week after this arrives; for as a detachment has left Hindustan, and is waiting for 
them, any delay will expose it to difficulties, and the country too will suffer. 


‘They seem to have had different districts assigned them for their support. fr 
® Perhaps Batkhak. 5 "Tatin-dera is a valley about eight kos north-west of Upiin. 
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i In a letter which I wrote to Abdalla, I mentioned that [had much diffieulty in ve- 
conciling myself to the desert of penitence; but that I had resolution enough to per- 
severe,— 


( Tarki verse.) I am distressed since I renounced wine ; 
I am confounded and unfit for business,— 
Regret leads me to penitence, 
Penitence leads me to regret. 


** | remember an anecdote of Bindi. He was one day sitting by Mir Ali Shir, and 
had said something witty. Mir Ali Shir, who had on a vest with rich buttons, said, 
* The witticism is excellent ; I would give you my vest were it not for the buttons.’ 
Biani answered, ‘ Why should the buttons hinder it? I fear the button-holes’ are the 
impediment.’ The truth of the anecdote must rest with him that told it me. Excuse 
me for deviating into these fooleries. For God's sake, do not think amiss of me for 
them. Iwrote last year the tetrastick which I have quoted; and, indeed, last year, 
my desire and longing for wine and social parties were beyond measure excessive 5 it 
even came to such a length, that I have found myself shedding tears from vexation and 
disappointment. In the present year, praise be to God, these troubles are over, and I 
ascribe them chiefly to the occupation afforded to my mind by a poetical translation, 
on which I have employed myself. Let me advise you too, to adopt a life of abstinence. 
Social parties and wine are pleasant, in company with our jolly friends and old boon 
companions. But with whom can you enjoy the social cup? With whom can you in- 
dulge in the pleasures of wine? If you have only Shir Ahmed, and Haider Kili, for 
the companions of your gay hours and jovial goblet, you can surely find no great dif- 
ficulty in consenting to the sacrifice. I conclude with every good wish. Written on 
Thursday, the Ist of the latter JemAdi.”® : 

I was much affected while writing these letters, which I delivered to Shems-ed-din 
Muhammed, and having given him such farther verbal instructions as seemed neces~ 


sary, dispatched him on Friday eve. bad 
Pri dvanced eight kos, and halted at Jumandna. One of Kitin Kara 
in ms rit 3 d-din Kenak, another of the Sultan’s 


Sultan’s* servants, who had been sent to Kemil-e 1 the 
servants, then on an embassy at my court, had brought him letters, containing strong 
complaints of the conduct and proceedings of the Amirs on the frontier, and remonstra~ 
ting against the robberies and pillage that were committed. Kenik sent me the man 

I gave Kenak leave to return home, and issued orders to the 


ho had come to him. h i 
er on the frontier, that they should use every exertion to punish all such robbers 


ighbouring powers with 
i d should conduct themselves towards the neig] 
eae faith and amity. These Firmans I delivered to the man who had come from 


iti Sultan, and sent him back from that very stage. : 
eta att Kali santas sent by Hassan Chalebi, to give me the particulars of the 


es not only button-holes, but meanness and impotency. 


ae ee f Baber’s Tarki letters are translated in the Persian. They give an amiable 


2 It is singular that none o! 


i his character. 3 
Lea Sultan was the Uzbek Chief of — 
E 


Feb. L. 


Feb. 12 
Complaints 
from Balkh. 


A. D, 1529. 


Feb. 15. 


Feb, 14. 


Feb, 13. 


Feb. 16. 


Jan. 18, 


Feb. 17. 


Wrestling 
match 


Buber ar- 
tives at 
Korah. 


Feb. 22. 
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battle.’ I now sent him with letters to the king, in which I apologised for detaining 
Hassan Chalebi. On Friday the 2d, he took leave. 

On Saturday too, we advanced eight kos, and halted at Gakuré and Hemawali, per- 
gannas of Kalpi. ; 

On Sunday the 4th, we marched nine kos, and halted at Dereh-pir, a perganna of 
Kalpi. I here had my head shaved: for two months before I had never shayed my 
head. I bathed in the river Sanker. q 

On Monday I marched fourteen kos, and halted at Chirgurh, which is also a per- 
ganna of Kalpi. 

Next morning, being Tuesday the 6th, a Hindustini servant of Keracheh arrived, 
bringing Firmans from’Maham, directed to Kerfcheh. He had also received Per- 
wanehs* written in my style, and in the manner I wrote Perwanehs with my own 
hand, directing the people of Behreh and Lahore to escort him in his road. This Fir- 
man had been written at Kabul, on the 7th of the month of the first Jemadi. 

On Wednesday we marched seyen kos, and encamped in the Perganna of Adampir. 
That day Thad mounted before dawn, and setting out unaccompanied a little after 
mid-day, reached the hanks of the Jumna. I went down the river keeping close along 
its banks, and on arriving over against Adampiir, I caused an awning to be erected on 
an island* near the camp, and took a maajfin. I there made Sadik wrestle with Kilal, 
Kilal came on a challenge. At Agra he had excused himself from wrestling, pleading 
that he was fatigued from haying just come off a journey, and asking a delay of twenty 
days. Forty or fifty days had now passed since the expiry of the time required. To- 
day he wrestled, being now quite without excuse. Sadik wrestled admirably, and 
threw him with the greatest ease. I gave Sadik ten thousand tangas and a saddled 
horse, a complete dress, and a vest wrought with buttons, as a present. Although 
Kilal had been thrown, yet that he might not be quite disconsolate, I ordered for him 
also a complete dress, with three thousand tangas, as a gratuity. Tissued orders that 


_ the guns and cannon should be landed from the boats, and that in the meanwhile a 


road should be made, and the ground levelled to admit of their moving forward.‘ In 
this station we halted three or four days. 

On Monday the 12th, we marched twelve kos, and halted at Korah.? This day 1 
moved in a Takhtrevan (or litter), After advancing twelve kos from Korah, we halt- 
ed at Karieh, one of the pergannas of Karrah,® Advancing eight kos from Karieh, we 
reached Fatehpir Aswah; and after marching forward eight kos from Fatehpir, we 
encamped at Serii Mida. As I was halting here, about bed-time prayers, Sultan 
Jilaleddin’ waited on me to offer me his duty, He brought along with him his two 
young sons. 


1 Between the Persians and Uzbeks, near Jam. 2 Perwanehs are royal letters. 
3 Arali. ‘ Here Baber begins to cross over from the Jumna to the Ganges. 
i * Korah or Cora, stands low down in the Doab between the éwo rivers, on a small river that joins the 
umna. 
6 Karrah or Currah, stands on the Ganges, below Manikpir. 
7 Sultan Jilaleddin was descended of the Purab race of Princes. . wars 
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Next morning, being Saturday the 17th, we marched eight kos, and halted at Dak- Fes 27. 
daki, a perganna of Karrah, on the banks of the Ganges. i Pons 

On Sunday, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and Kasim Hussain Sultan, Naikhfib Sul- Joins tis 
tan, and Terdikeh, waited on me at this station; and, on Monday, at the same sta- on 
tion, Askeri also came and offered me his duty. All of them had come from the east- Feb. 28. 
ward of the Ganges. I ordered that Askeri should march down the opposite bank of at 


the river, with the troops that had arrived on that side; and that, whenever my army 


‘arch 1. 


halted, he should eneamp opposite to it on the other bank. rae 
While in this neighbourhood, intelligence reached us in rapid succession, that Sul- Sultan if 


tan Mahmid had gathered round him a hundred thousand Afghans; that he had de- sicoees. 
tached Sheikh Bayezid and Baban, with a large army, towards Sirwar, while he him- 
self and Fateh Khan Sirwini occupied the banks of the Ganges, and were moving 
upon Chunar ;! that Shir Khan Str, on whom I had bestowed marks of fayour, to 
whom I had given several Pergannas, and whom T had left in a command in that 
quarter, had now joined these Afghans ; that with some other Amirs he had passed 
the river, and that Sultan Jilileddin’s people, being unable to defend Benares, had 
abandoned it and retreated. They exeused themselves by saying, that they had left a 
sufficient force in the Castle of Bendres, and had advanced in order to meet the enemy 
on the banks of the Ganges. a $20) alalagia’4 
Marching from Dakdaki, we advanced six kos, and encamped at Kesfir within three er 
or four kos of Karrah. I went and staid on board of a vessel. We halted timo. or three me 
days at this station on account of a grand entertainment, which Sultan Jilaleddin gave Baber is 
me. On Friday I went to the palace of Sultan Jilaleddin, within the Fort of Karrah, in Karzah 
7 he himself placing some of the dishes before me. Ye 
After dinner I invested him and his sons with a Yekta* of cloth of gold, a jimeh, and annie 
a nimcheh, and, at his desire, gave his eldest son the title of Sultan seo iat 
After leaving Karrah, I rode on about a kos, and halted on the banks of ae se 
Ganges. Shehrek had met me with letters from Maham, at the ean 4 
reached the Ganges. I now sent him back with my answers. ey : res - 
jeh Yahia’s grandson, had asked for a copy of the ree on wril ‘ : V 
formerly ordered a copy to be made, and now sen ces etna ae 
Next day we marched, and after advancing four kos, pie 
as usual, and, as the camp did not move far, we arrived early. aaetaiacks 
tf i «sine on board. Khwajeh Abdal Shahid was in N' eg’s ae 
maajtin, still remaining + and ‘brought Malla Mahmid from Malla Ali Khan's 


we sent for him; we also sen passed over to the other side, and set some wrest- 


_ After sitting some time we pass 4 ese seat 
ate wrestle. We directed Dost Yasin mie to Fe ie to. 
ithout engaging Sadik the great wrestler. Fe ean 
pees ne tate hes wrestle with the strongest first. He wrestled extremely 
i 1 : eae 


Mek 
with eight different persons. sr 


oles Woe * 
ie the Ganges, about 18 miles west of Benaress 
Genes jameh is a long gown 5 the nimcheh, vest that reaches 


where he entertained me as his guest, 


1 Chunar is a very strong 
2 The Yekta is a vest with 
only down to the middle. 
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A.D, 1529. er ray S t 
edb ; About after noon prayers, Sultan Muhammed Bakhshi came in a boat from th 
Naima’ side of the river. He brought accounts of the ruin of the affairs of Lh head 
persed, ‘thie son of Sultan Iskander,! whom the rebels had dignified with the title of S sy 
1 oO 
Mahmiid. A scout who had gone out from our army had already, about Be 
prayers, brought us news of the breakin f the'r ; epi 
Pe, i aking up of the rebels. Between noon and after- 
- pray ers a letter had arrived from Tajkhin Sarangkhni, which corres ponded 
(- . + f : : 
“ ; the information of the spy. Sultan Muhammed, on his arrival, now ekaitea ths 
w - particulars, It appeared, that the rebels had come and laid siege to Chur ; 
and Imad even made a slight attack; but that, on getting the certain news of my my. 
» tet iy Bikes filled with consternation, broke up in confusion, and faibbid the a er 
iat the Afghans, who had passed over to Beni i ; Mietiayte 
E S enares, had also retired i fusi 
eeobas us P 9 din great confusion ; 
tha two of their boats sank in the passage, and that several of their men e dr fd 
et tees were drowned 
Euchant- Next morning al i 
a Ne; g also, I embarked in a boat. When half-w: 
- : : : at. ~way down, I saw Ilsan Tai- 
March 7. a Sultan, and Tokhteh Bigha Sultan, who had abdhnctttet for atte pur Meh ct = 
ae the Kornish,’ and were still standing. I sent for the Sultans $b the | a 
: : 2 ra , As ae a L, boat ; 
Po "ada Sultan performed some of his enchantments.? A high wind ha i 
: as as : z S. fs Nav: 4 
Hes ea to rain. The violence of the wind induced me to eat a maajan “AL 
tough I had eaten a maajtin the day before, I eat one also this d ach’ 
me ay on reaching the 
see 6. Next day we halted in our camp. 
Mfatolt p. On Tuesday we 
E > marched. rer agai ner , 
Having spa se hieinn ines rare Averd* there was a large verdant island. 
: ‘ 5 " 
Diva «asdtit ear MeN SOR eae Fon hor seback, and, coming back in one wateli. 
as ‘i lle riding on the bank of the river, I came, without 





nowing it, on a steep precipice which had been hollowed out below by the current. ° 
ent. 


The moment I reached th i 
Ie e bank it gave way, and | j 
th a are 5° ay, and began to tumble in. T i , 
; yan we by a leap on the part of it that was firm. My Tis enigild Felton 
St bed 3 on the horse, I must inevitably have fallen in along with it. The dagite ‘hey 
patie Sate the tiver Ganges for amusement. I counted my strokes, and fauna ins 
a gn at thirty-three strokes. I then took breath, and swam Heels to the other 
“Rg ine i ogee by swimming ‘every river that I had met with, the river Ganges 
over in i nent t ‘th ek the place where the Ganges and Jumna unite, I rowed 
0 the Piig® sid t 7 
camp, s le, and at one watch and four geris,° we reached the 
March 10. On Wednesday at noon, 
ya the arm: 4 
and twenty boats. : y began to cross the Jumna. We had four hundred 


March 12. ri 
ed On Friday, the Ist of Rejeb, I crossed the river. 


Baber 
crosses the 
Jumna. 
uma : pelt Iskander Lodi, the predecessor of Sultan Ibrahim 
: ane comm 7 ay aoe ome of paying obeisance to a sovereign.—See Note, p. 100 
e . 5 i fs 
som, Fy osanat inane peatedly explained, as the power of bringing on wind, rain, anc 
i Pa ae Leia of Averd. Pethaps it should be adit, the camp. 
E iag, properly Pria igri A i i 
fort of Allahabad is built at the oe a EL neta plural ae peg Fo 
® About half past 10 p.m. a 
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On Monday the 4th, I marched from the banks of the Jumna against Behar. Ha- March 16. 
ving advanced five kos, we halted at Lawain. I sailed down the river as Thad been ac- sais 
eustomed. The troops had continued passing till this day. I now directed the 2 har. 
and artillery which had been landed at Adampir to be again embarked at Piag, a 
sent forward by water carriage. Having reached our ground, we set the wrestlers 
wrestling. Dost Yasin had an excellent wrestling match with Pehlevan Lahéri the boat-— 
man. Dost succeeded in throwing him, but by great exertions, and with much difficulty, : 
Cbestowed complete dresses on both of them. Somewhat farther on is the Tiis,’ a very tHichh 

swampy and muddy river. We halted two days at this station, for the purpose of dis- hag 
covering a ford, and of constructing a road. Towards night, we found a ford by whic 

the horses and camels could pass, but the loaded waggons could not cross on account ~ ie 
of its broken, stoney bottom. Orders were, however, given that exertions should be 
oss by that ford. 






“. 





used, totransport the baggage carts acr 
On Thursday, having marched thence, I went in a boat as far as the pointwhere March 1A. 


the river Tas empties itself into the main river. At the point of juntion I landed, rode 
ned about afternoon prayers to the camp, which, in the mean- 
d taken its ground. This day the army marched six 


sia 


up the Tis, and retur 
time, had crossed that river an’ 
kos. 
Next morning we halted on the sam 
On Saturday we marched twelve kos, 
, and having advanced six k 


e ground. Bhs. 4 March ip 
and reached Nilabir-Gang ; whence next morn- March 20- 
ing we marched os, halted above Deh. From thence we went yyarch pene 
on seven kos, and reached Nanupir. At this station Baki Khan arrived with hissons 
from Chunar, and paid his obeisance. 
‘At this timea letter from Muhamme 
set out from Kabul. 


d Bakhshi gave me certain information, that my 


wives and household had 
On Wednesday I marched from that station, 
camp halted after haying adyanced about one kos 
march from Pidg, some painful boils broke out on my body. ; 
administered to me a medicine, which a lately peor ioe a a 
ust of pepper in an earthen pot, and exposed the sores arm S| 
a the Bivens ite washed them with the warm wilery : did os = be i 
astronomical hours. At this station, aman said that in an jsland® close on ee a tae 
the camp, he had seen alion and rhinoceros.* Next morning we drew a ring roun 1 25. 


" ts to be in readiness, but no lion or rhinoceros was 
ground; we also brought elephants to a a ean Base = an 


roused, On the edge of the circle one 1 buff 
a very high, Latin wind and dust oceasioned a great bran Rhee sa aoe 1 
embarked in a boat, I returned by water to the camp, which alate ee c. 
up than Bendres. In the jungle around Chunar, there are many elep! a f ; hey doris 
P from this station, with the intention of haying the sport of elephant hunt= 

iste j that Mahmid Khan was on the banks of Mabmid ; 


and visited the fort of Chunar; the visits Che- 
beyond it. In the course of MY Mirch 24, 
At this stage a Rimi? 
Rim. They boiled 
e warm steam, and 


just setting , igen 
ing, when Babi Khan brought information, po oe 
; ain i Bh ks of the 

i Turk. Rimis Turkey. 5 Aral. ~ dan 

{The Tounse of Rennell. _ 2 That is, SON pis ae Ee ht ire ten a 


« Neither lions nor rhinoe eroses are ever hea " 
ever found now in that quarter, or nearcr than the hills. 


nero wild elephants are 





A.D. 1529. 


March 28. 


March 29. 
Baber 

marches a- 
gainst him. 


March 30. 
March 31. 
April 1. 
Several Af- 
gh&n chiefs 


tender their 
submission, 


March 2. 


Feb. 19, 


April 2. 
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the river Sén.' I immediately convened the Amirs, and consulted them about attempt- 
ing to fall upon the enemy by surprise ; when it was finally settled, that we,should ad- 
vance by very long marches without a moment's loss of time. Leaving that place, we 
marched nine kos, and halted at the Belweh passage. From this station, on the eve of 
Monday, the 18th of the month, I sent off Taher to Agra. He carried with him 
draughts for payment of the money, which I had ordered to be given as presents to the 
guests who had come from Kabul. The same day I went on board of a boat. I em- 
barked before dawn, and having reached the place where the river Giimti, which is 
the river of Jénpfir, forms a junction with the Ganges, I went a short Way up it in 
the boat, and then returned back. Though it is a narrow little river, yet it has no 
ford, so that troops are forced to pass it in boats, by rafts, and on horseback, or some- 
times by swimming. I visited and rode over the last year’s encampment, from which 
our troops had advanced to Jonpir. A favourable wind haying sprung up, and blow- 
ing down the river, they hoisted the sail of a Bengali boat, and made her tow the large 
vessel, which went very quick. The army, after leaving Bendres, had encamped, about 
a kos higher up? Nearly two geris of the day were still left when we reached the 
eamp, having met with nothing to delay us; the boats that followed us with most ex- 
pedition, came up about bed-time prayers. At Chunar I had given orders, that when- 
ever I travelled by land, Moghul Beg should measure the straight road with a mea- 
suring line, and that, as often as I embarked on a boat, Latfi Beg should measure along 
the bank of the river. The straight road was eleven kos, that along the river eighteen. 

Next day we remained at the same station. 

On Wednesday, too, I embarked on the river, and halted a kos below Ghazipir. 

On Thursday, while at the last-mentioned station, Mahmtid Khan Lohani came and 
waited on me. The same day, letters came from Jilal Khan, Behar Khan Behari, 
from Ferid Khan, Nasir Khan, and Shir Khan Sfr, as well as from Alaul Khan Sir, 
and from a number of the Afghan Amirs. This day, too, I received a letter from Abdal- 
aziz Mir Akhtr, dated at Lahore, the 20th of the latter Jemadi. The day on which 
this letter was written, Kericheh’s Hindustini servant, whom I had sent from the 
neighbourhood of Kalpi, had arrived. Abdal-aziz’s letter mentioned, that he and others 
had advanced, as they had been ordered, and on the 9th of the latter Jemadi had joined 
my household at Nilab. Abdal-aziz, after attending them as far as the Chenab, had 
there separated from the rest, and gained Lahore before them, from whence he had 
written the letter which I received. 

On Friday the army resumed its march, while I embarked on the river as usual, 
and haying landed opposite to Chuseh,’ at the encampment of the former year, where 
the sun had been eclipsed,‘ and a fast observed, I rode out and surveyed the place, and 
then went abroad again. Muhammed Zeman Mirza followed me into the boat, and 
at his instigation I took a maajin. The army encamped on the banks of the Kermnas. 
The Hindtis rigorously avoid this river. The pious Hindfis did not pass it, but em- 
barked in a boat and crossed by the Ganges so as to avoid it. They hold, that if the 
water of this river touches any person, his religion is lost; and they assign an origin 


1 The Soane of the maps, 2 Higher probably than the junction of the Ganges and Gumti. 
* There is a place called Chowsar at the mouth of the Kermnas, or Caramnassa. — ‘ 
4 This must haye been the eclipse of the 10th May 1528. A fast is enjoined on the day of an eclipse. 
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fo its name’ corresponding to this opinion. I embarked, and sailed a little way up 
the river, and then returning again, crossed over to the north side of the Ganges and 
brought the boats close to the bank, Some of the troops amused us with diffe ent 
sports, and some of them wrestled. Saki Mohsin challenged four or five people 
wrestle with him. One man he laid hold of and immediately threw; Shadman ae me 
the second, threw Mohsin, who was miserably ashamed and affronted. The profess 
wrestlers also came and wrestled. Rok 
Next morning, being Saturday, I marched nearly at the first watch, for the purpose ap t 
of sending on people to examine the ford over the Kermnas. I mounted, and rode for Kermnis. 
about a kos up the river towards the ford, but, as the distance was considerable, I 
again embarked as usual, and reached the camp in a boat. The army encamped about 
a kos beyond Chtiseh. This day I again used the pepper remedy. It was a little too 
warm, so that my limbs were covered with blood, and I suffered much pain, A little 
farther on was a swampy rivulet. We staid next morning on the same ground, for the April 4 
yurpose of mending the road across it. 
ae the eve of Monday, the Hindustani runner, who had brought Abdal-aziz’s letters, 
as sent back with the answers. ee ae 
"On Méaday morning I embarked in a boat, but the wind being unfavourable, t Wea April 5. 
necessary to track it. Last year the army had halted a long time at a station opposite 
to Baksereh.2 On arriving near it I crossed the river, and went over the oe 
Steps had been formed on the bank of the river for the purpose of landing; ats ee 
be more than forty and fewer than fifty. The two upper steps alone were cee P 
others had been swept away by the river. I embarked again be took a an mn, e 
having anchored the boat higher up than the camp, at an island, ie e tl : wey, 
lers try their skill. At bed-time prayers we returned to the comet Kiba? ip sa 
the tivex Ganges by swimming, * to view the very aoa on vn ‘aoa eee E 
encamped; many went over it on horses and a number on camels, at day “se 


es morning, being Tuesday, Kerim Berdi, Muhammed Ali, Haider Kitabdar, and April 6. 
Ba a Sheikh, were sent out with a force of about a hundred chosen men, ae 

i elligattad a the enemy. While at this station, I directed the Bengal ambassador to 
in 


vif iti i ffered him. c 
meet hiree definitive propositions which lo ’ saan 
saat Yunis Ali, whom I had sent to Muhammed Zeman Mirza‘ to sound April 7 


i a ingi huffing answer. A man 

it Sea ding Behar, returned, bringing back a shu ; . Am 

ha nat Sie Sea RUN of Behar arrived with a letter, which contained ie 

nti that the enemy had retreated and abandoned Behitr. 
oa ; 


« 


. 


j, rain of religion or sanctity. cage ay a 
F es ped is decisive battle, gained by the British troops under Sir % 
its neighbourhood. edt toast ea 
an 06, ths dd the Ganges by swimming for the first tim 
ions, p» 406, that he had passe ange r ieee 
sis a See distinguished from be joint ip a ae ba ee tng * 
ee b Zemin Mirza was a pee oe 
5 It will be recollected that Mu 1 Zeman D Fe eae w os 
Khorasin. Baber at this time wished to bestow on him the governs | 


appear to have been eager to recurs ae “4 = 








A. D, 1529, 


April 8. 


April 10, 


Sultan 
Mahmiid 
retreats, 


April 11. 
Muham- 
med Ze- 
man Mirza 
gets Behar, 


April 15. 
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On Thursday, having written letters of protection, I sent them to the 1 
Behar by Terdi Muhammed and Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, whom I eee a 
out, accompanied by some Tirki and Hindu Amirs, and by the bowmen, to ii Pee 
ber of two thousand men. Having made Kkwajeh Murshid Traki, Diwan of i; hee 
kar of Behar, I sent him along with Terdi Muhammed. Next morning, Mul kas 
Zemin Mirza having consented to go, petitioned for several things ain sisi 
Zein and Yunis Ali, and particularly requested a few troops to reinforce i, rae : 
troops were appointed to serve under him, and he took others into his erase rae 

On Saturday, the 1st of Shibin, we marched from this station, where mrethiad r 
mained encamped for three or four days; and the same day I rode out, and. Med me 
veying Bhujptir! and Bahia, rejoined the camp. Muhammed Ali and the Riicere sha 
had been sent out in search of intelligence, defeated a body of Pagans by the ne i 
and reached a place where Sultan Mahmfid had been. Sultan Mahmitd was atte: nded 
by about two thousand men; but, on hearing of the approach of our eiranted * dl 
was seized with consternation, killed two of his elephants, and went off with eine 
tation. One of his officers, whom he had sent out in advance, was met and cachet 
by about twenty of our troops, and being unable to maintain his ground his ie le 
fled; several of them were dismounted and taken prisoners ; one of them fk } i i z i 
cut off, and one or two of their best men were taken and fra in alive iindig 

Next morning we marched, and I went on board of a boat. At thik tise I be 
stowed on Muhammed Zeman Mirza a full dress of honour from my a iakas I a 
dagger and helt, a charger, and the umbrella.’ He bent the knee. and did ia Vine s 
for Behar ; and having fixed the revenue payable into the re treasury* from “a 
Sirkar of Behar at one crore and twenty-five laks,® I gave the char, ri : 
shid Iraki, as Diwan. emir ag 
tania Waco from that station, and I embarked ina boat. I made all 
stile ae imi ted order. On my arrival, I directed the boats to set sail, 
peices ee ate each other. More than half the breadth of the river was 
aes ya i tougl all the ships were not collected, as some places were shal- 
ote ae e in some places the current was rapid, while in others the 
ae id : caer unable to make the greater part of them keep their proper 
ee iin ‘im : igen discovered within the ring of the boats ; a fish the size of 
tae tie : i =P pt a oot of the water for fear of the crocodile, that it fell into a 
to the different ships. The old eae ee fa a ee geen gh Naene 
with Rana Sanka, T edlled Aatish,? This me youn, before tire die one, Acta 
Khan had built a vessel, and acer it t saat Seat Daan dene we ied rnb ar 
her, I had directed a scaffolding to be rai Oe Be Pee eau UH OD pore 
ante oF as f g to he raised in her, and bestowed on the vessel the 

e dish.” In the ship which Sultan Jilaleddin had given me as peshkesh, I had 


1 Bhujpar, the Bouj F . 

2 Sttopa Khaseh. ps of Rennell, lies on the right bank of the Ganges, below Buxar. 

3 

F rte tie was Saat only given to viceroys and persons of the highest rank. 

7 The Rep Be oe * ‘The geriali is the round-mouthed crocodile 
ae * The Elegant. a, 
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caused a large scaffolding to be raised, and I now directed another scaffolding to 
be erected on the top of that. I called her the Gunjaish.! Another small bark, used 
as a vessel of communication, which was sent on every business and occasion, got the 
name of Fermaish.? yn 
Next morning, being Friday, I did not march. All the preparations and amines April 16, 
ments for Muhammed Zeman Mirza’s departure being completed, he separated from [ober pre 
us, and encamped a kos or two off, for the purpose of proceeding on his expedition to battle. 
Behar, The same day, he came and had his audience of leave. Two spies, who came 
from the Bengal army, informed me that the Bengalis, under the command of Makhdum 
‘Alim, were separated into twenty-four divisions on the banks of the river Gandek, and 
were raising works of defence. A body of Afghans, under Sultan Mahmtd, who had 
wished to send away their families and baggage, had not been suffered to do it, and 
had been compelled to accompany the army. Instantly on receiving this intelligence, ? 
as there was some probability of a general action, I dispatched orders to Muhammed 
Zemin Mirza, forbidding him to march, and sent forward Shah Iskander, with only 


three or four hundred men, to Behar. 
On Saturday, a messenger from Dida, and his son Jill Khan Behar Khan, arrived April 17. 
It appeared that the Bengilis had watched them with a jealous eye. aren 
After having given me notice of their intentions, that I might expect their arrival, Cates 
they had come to blows with the Bengalis, had effected their escape, crossed the river, ‘ 
and reached the territory of Behar, whence they were now on their way to tender me 
their allegiance. The same day, I sent word to the ambassador of Bengal, Ismael 
Mitah, that there was great delay on the part of his court, in answering the three 
articles which had formerly been given to him in writing, and which he had forward- 
ed. That he must, therefore, dispatch a letter, requiring an immediate and categorical 
answer; that if his Master had really peaceable an ee intentions, he could find 
i ty in declaring so, and that without loss o time. : hee 
or met he eve a ideas! arrived from Terdi Muhammed Jeng-Jeng, by ae Recor 
I learned, that on the morning of Wednesday, the 5th of Shaban, his advanced Cee onli 
had arrived on one side of Behar, whereupon the Shekdar (or Collector) had instant- 


ly fled by the opposite gate, and made his escape. ; 
te Sunday I marched from that station, and halted in the Aris Sands 
we received information, that the army of Kherid! was encamped at the junction of Sree 


i i iver Sira, where they had collected dor with 
the G and Sirti,® on the farther side of the river i ; a dor with 
a patie es a jhundbel and fifty vessels. As J was at peace with Bengal, an tas © 
always been the first ,to enter into any understanding that had a tendency to confirm Beng: 


i ing themseives 
i i though they had not treated me well in placing ve 2 
neat Hino a saritgettin of the terms on which I had Jong been with 2 


right in my rae beentatis Muhammed Mazhib along with Ismael Mita the am- : 


them, I resolved 
r 2 The Envoy. To 
The Capacious, Wer ee tk he 3 
Arm oF Rene ye a ae i eens en of the Gogra. near Sekanderpury pe ; 

.  Kherid appears to haye included the | peatbehies Se 
thence on its left bank damp ty the Genet junction with the Sixjoo above Oud. The Gogra itself bas Fi 


+ 5 The Sird, or Sirjoo, is the Gogra 
the ins of Siro, or Sirjew, before it Jeaves the mountains. Z 3 
3F F s 
Fj 


in my camp. 


Perganna of Avi.’ Here pri 13. 
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\. D. 1529. hassador of Bengal; and it was settled that the Milla should have leave to retura 
back to me, after making the same three proposals that I had formerly offered 

April 19, On Monday the ambassador of Bengal came to wait on me, when I s ‘ 


behind, with instructions to bring together the horses that were worn out, to take care 
of them, allow them time to rest, and bring them back at leisure. Had we not given 
these orders, we would have lost many horses. I had given orders, on leaving Munir, to 
count the paces of a horse from the banks of the river Sén to the eamp. They amounted 
to twenty-three thousand one hundred, which is equal to forty-six thousand two hun- 
dred paces, amounting to eleven kos! ‘anda half. From Munir to the river Son is about 
half a kos, so that the whole distance we travelled in returning was twelve kos, As in 
moving from place to place, in order to see the country, we must have gone fifteen or 
sixteen kos, we could not in all have ridden much less than thirty kos this day. About 
six Geris of the first watch of the night? were past, when we returned to the camp. 

On the morning of the same Thursday, Sultan Jfimid Birlas arrived with the troops Apni 29. 
from Jonpir. I showed him marks of my great dissatisfaction, upbraided him with ral res 
his delay, and did not salute him.' I, however, sent for KAzi Jia, whom I embraced. piers 

That same day I called the Amirs, both Tirki and Hindu, to a council, and took Roccives to 
their opinion about passing the river. It was finally settled that Ustad Ali should poe 
plant his cannon, his Feringi pieces and swivels,‘ on a rising ground between the Ganges the Siri, o: 
and Sirti, and also keep up a hot fire with a number of matchlock-men from that post Gogre: 


; ent him no- 
tice that he had leave to return. It was at the same time intimated to him that I 
> id 


would be guided entirely by my own pleasure in moying backwards or forwards as 
seemed best, for the purpose of quelling the rebels wherever they were to be found se 
that his master’s dominions should sustain no injury or harm, either by land or top : 
that as one of the three articles was, that he should order the army of Kherid to jeere 
the tract in which I was marching, and return to Kherid, I was willing to send some 
Tiirks to accompany them on their march; that I would give the Kherid troops a safe- 
conduct, and assurances of indemnity, and suffer them to go to their own homes. If he 
refused to leave the passage open, and neglected to listen to the remonstrances Tata 
; I made, that then, whatever evil fell on his head, he must regard as proceeding from 
his own act ; and he would have himself only to blame for any unpleasant aioli tics 
that occurred. ; 
April 21. On Wednesday I bestowed the usual dress of honour on Ismael Mita, the Bengal 
ambassador, and gave him presents and his audience of leave. . 


pril 22. 


On Thursday I sent Sheikh Jemali to Dida, and his son Jilal Khan, with letters of 
protection, and a gracious message. The same day a servant of Maham! arrived, who 
had parted with my family at Depali, on the other'side of Baghe-Sefa. He brought 
letters from them. , - 


On Saturday, the ambassador of Irik, Murad Korchi Kajer,? had an audience. 





April 25, On Sunday, haying delivered suitable presents to the care of Malla Muhammed Mar- 
hib, he took leave. 

April 26. ; On Monday, I sent Khalifeh and some other Amirs, to examine in what place the 
river could be passed. 

April 28, 7 dav. j Chalifel cH 1 i 

April 28. On Wednesday, I again sent Khalifeh to examine the ground between the two rivers. 


and Munir, I rode out to the south, nearly to Ari, for the purpose of examining the heds of water- 
lilies. While I was riding about among them, Sheikh Kfiren brought me some fresh 
seeds of the water-lily. They bear a perfect resemblance to fresh pistachios, and have 
a very pleasant taste. The flower, which is the Nilofer,® the Hindustanis call Kawel- 
Gakeri; its seeds they call Didah. © As they informed me that the Sén was near at 
hand, we rode to see it. In the course taken by the river Sén below this, there are a 
number of trees, which they say lie in Munir.‘ The tomb of Sheikh Yahia, the father 
of Sheikh Sherf Munir, is there. As we had come so far, and come so near, I passed the 
Sén, and going two or three kos down the river, surveyed Mynir. Having walked 
through its gardens, I perambulated the Mausoleum, and coming to the banks of the 
Sdn, bathed in that river. Having said my noon-day prayers earlier than the stated time, 
Lreturned back to join the army. Some of our horses were knocked up in consequence 
of their high condition ; so that we were forced to procure others, and left some person® 


4 Maham was Hiumiiin’s mother. 
® The Kajers are the Tarki tribe, 
* The Lotus. 


a athe Munir best known, lies on a river that joins the Kermnassa, in the upper part of its coure- 
e Munir here spoken of, was probably some village dependent on the other. 


to which the present Persian royal family belong. ° 





that a little lower down than the junction of the two rivers, opposite to an island, 
where there were a number of vessels collected, Mustafa, on the Behar side of the 
Ganges, should get all his aftillery and ammunition in readiness, and commence a 
cannonade ; a number of matchlock-men were also placed under his command; that 
Muhammed Zemin Mirza and others, who were appointed for the service, should take 
their ground behind Mustafa to support him ; and that overseers and inspeetors should 
be appointed to attend Usta Ali Kali and Mustafa, for the ‘purpose of overlooking the 
pioneers and labourers employed in raising: batteries, placing the guns; and planting 
the artillery, as well as for superintending the men who were occupied in eine 
the ammunition and warlike stores, and in other necessary works ; that Askeri, “ 
the Sultans and Khans named for the duty, should set out expeditiously, a et 6 
Sird, at the Ghat* of Haldi, in order that, when the batteries were nee an a 
might be in readiness to fall upon the enemy, who might thus be attacked in differ 


quarters at the same time. Sultan Jinid, and Kazi Jia, having informed me that there 


was a ford eight kos higher up, I appointed Zerd-rii to take one or two boatmen, and 


accompanied by Sultan Janid’s men, and Mahmtid Khan, and Kazi Jia’s people, to 


proceed in search of the ford, and to cross over if it was found passable. Our people 


had a report, that the Bengalis intended to place a party at the ford of Haldi, for the 


‘ i Shekdar of Iskanderptré and 
arding it. We received letters from the pir’ 
Le terer ep a they had collected about fifty vessels at the passage of Haldi, and 


f “f 
1 'The kos being 4000 paces. If we take the pace of two feet anda half, this would make Baber’s kos 
nearly a mile seven furlongs and thirty-three yards. re ; 


Ni ight p.m. atthe 
4 np heals eae to have been a passage over the Gogra. ‘The Ghat on a river 1s 


ing place on the bank. if aan 
Pe vender the Secunderpour of Rennell, stands on the right 


above its junction with the Ganges. 


of the Gogra, about 20 miles 
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A.D, 1529. had hired boatmen, but that the sailors had been struck with a panie upon ae 


May 2 


May 4 


a report that the Bengalis were coming. As there was still a chance of effecting a 
passage over the river Siri, without waiting for the people who had gone to look for 
the ford, on Saturday I called the Amirs to a council, and told them that from 


Iskanderpar! Chitermak, as far as Oud and Behréij, the whole river Sirti was full of 


fords ; that my plan was as follows: to divide my army into six bodies; to make the 
chief force of it cross in boats at the Haldi passage, and advance upon the enemy, so 
as to draw them out of their entrenchments, and keep them occupied until Usta Ali 
Kali and Mustafa* could cross the river and take post with the guns, matchlocks, fe- 
ringis, and artillery; that I myself would pass the Ganges with Usta Ali Kili, and 
remain on the alert, and in perfect readiness for action; that as soon as the great 
division of the army had effeeted their passage, and got near the enemy, Ishould com- 
mence an attack on my side, and cross over with my division; that Muhammed Ze- 


. man Mirza, and those who were appointed to act with him on the Behar bank of the 


Ganges, were at the same time to enter into action, and to support Mustafa. Having 
made these arrangements, and divided the army to the north of the Ganges into four 
divisions, and placed it under the command of Askeri, I ordered it to adyance to the 
ford of Haldi. One of the divisions was under the immediate command of Askeri, 
and was composed of his servants; another was commanded by Sultan Jilaleddin 
Sherki; the third was composed of the Sultans of the Wzbeks, Kasim Hussain Sultan, 
Bikhab Sultan, Tang Itmish Sultan, Muhammed Khan Lohani Ghazipfiri, Siki Baba 
Kishkeh, Kurbmish Uzbek, Kurban Cherkhi, Hussain Khan, with the Deria Khani- 
ans. The fourth division was under the conduct of Mfisi Sultan, and Sultan Junid 
Birlas, who had with them the whole army from Jonpir, to the number of twenty 
thousand men. Proper oflicers were appointed to get the whole of these divisions 
mounted and in march that same night, being Sunday eve. 

On the morning of Sunday the army began to pass the Ganges.* I embarked and 
erossed over about the first watch. The third watch was past when Zerd-rfi, and 
those who had accompanied him to search for the ford, returned without having found 
it They brought word, that by the way they had met the boats, and the detachment 
of the army which had been ordered up the river. 

On Tuesday we marched from the place where we had crossed the river, advanced 
towards the field of action, which is neat the confluence of the two rivers, and en- 
camped about a kos from it. I myself went and saw Usta Ali Kali employed in firing 
his feringis and artillery. That day, Usta Ali Kili struck two vessels with shot from 
his feringi, and sank them, Having dragged on the great cannon towards the field of 
battle, and appointed Mulla Gholam to forward the necessary preparations for plant- 


1 Iskanderpir being a common nae, Chitermik, probably the n f igh ing village, is 
added to discriminate it from the otters: alt i sua Earrae MelBMbOREDE, Hae 

2 Tt will be recollected, that Ali KUli was to cross the Gogra above its junction with the Ganges, while 
Mustafa was to cross the Ganges below its junction with the Gogra. s ’ 

% Baber's division was to cross over under cover of Ali Kali’s fire, and Muhammed Zeman Mirza- 
under that of Mustafa. . 

“ They passed from the right to the left bank of the Ganges, preparatory to crossing the Gogra, 
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ing it, and left him some yesawels? and officers to assist him, I embarked in a boat and 

went to an island opposite to the camp, where I took a maajiin. While I was under 

the influence of the maajtin, they brought the boat near the royal tents, and I passed 

the whole night aboard. This night, a singular occurrence happened. About the third Singular 
watch of the night, an alarm was given by the boat-people. I found that my servants eee 
had each of them laid hold of some piece of wood belonging to the ship, and were 
calling out, “ Strike him, strike him.” The vessel Fermdish, in which I slept, was 
close by the Asdish, on board of which was a tenkitar,? who, as he waked from his sleep, 
saw a person that had laid hold of the ship Asaish, and was endeavouring to climb up 
her side. The tenkitar struck him with a stone on the head. The unknown person, 
while in the act of filling from above into the water, let fly a blow with his sword at 
the tenkitar, and wounded him a little. The man made his escape in the river. This 
had produced the alarm. The night that I left Munir, one or two of my tenkitars had 
chased a number of Hindustinis who had come near my vessel, and took two of their 
ewords and a dagger, which they brought in. Almighty God preserved me— 


Let the sword of the world be brandished as it may, 

It cannot cut one vein without the permission of God. prey a 
. Bintihed 

g Wednesday, I went aboard of the Gunjaish, and ha- May % 


ying approached the place where they were firing the artillery, I allotted to te 
his particular duty. I dispatched about a thousand men; under the —— of Au- 
chan Berdi Moghul, with orders to ascend the river for two or three kos, an me every 
aiceavou’s to cross it. While they were on their mareh, not far from sash pee | 
they fell in with twenty or thirty Bengali vessels which had a wr river an : 
landed a number of infantry, with the intention of making a sudden a tac on ae ° 
Our men charged at full gallop, threw them into confusion, put em 
whose heads they cut off, killed and wounded a num- 
and seized seven or eight of the vessels. The same 
1 of vessels, near Muhammed Zeman Mirza’s - 
He, on his part, yeceived them with great 
them; the men of three yessels were drowned, 
On this occasion, Baba Chehreh par® 


ipo ignali i { ordered Muhammed Sultan 
i «mself and signalized his bravery. 4 or , ; 
ae ean Ali, Aughan Berdi, and the body which _ one 
Mirza, Ye ointed to pass the river, to make use of the seven or eight s a * ss 
hart Sell js men Had taken, to row them oyer during the night while i 


The following morning, bein 


our divisions. ; 
to flight, took some prisoners, 
ber of others with their arrows, 
day, the Bengalis landed from a numbe 
quarters, ® and made seen on ee 
em to flight, and pursue 
rae aS S peas and brought to me. 


The same day, a mess 
now all crossed the river, 
ly. to fall upon the enemy; 


Aughan Berdi and h " WS 
dark, and so cross the rivers cori with information that his army had Poses 0 
ser next morning, being Thursday, they would bi ee 


and that early 
J immediately issued ord 


should co-operate with 
and sees them ‘enforced. ‘He has 


ers, that all ue t ene 
- Askeri and fall upon the 
oon who had effected their passages ony i ae 


the commands of the prince, 


: esawel is an officer who carries 
af rm pelow its junction with the Gogra. 


“of office. 
i Be ssc servant. 3 On the Ganges, 
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A.D. 1529, enemy, in conjunction with him. About noon-day prayers, a person came from U; 
Lari} 


with notice that the bullet was ready to be discharged,’ and that he waited for in- 
structions. I sent orders to discharge it, and to have another loaded before I came up. 

About afternoon prayers I embarked in a small Bengali boat, and proceeded to the 
place where the batteries had been erected; Usta discharged a very large stone bullet 
onee, and fired the feringis several times, 


sta fusion and defeated. Tokhteh Bigha Sultan also passed the river, and the vessels now 


began to cross in uninterrupted succession. The Lahdéris and Hindistanis also began 
to pass separately, some by swimming and others on bundles of reeds, each shifting 
for himself. Ee 
On observing what was going on, the Bengfli ships, which lay opposite to the bat= 
teries down the river, began to flee. Derwish Muhammed Sarban, Dost Ishek-Acha, 
Nar Beg, and numbers of our troops now passed, opposite to the batteries. 1 dis- 
patched a messenger to the Sultans, to desire them to keep together in a body such as 
had crossed, and that as the enemy’s army drew near, they should take post upon its 
flank, and skirmish with them. “The Sultans accordingly formed such as had crossed, 
into three or four divisions, and advanced towards the enemy. On their approach, 
the enemy pushed forward their infantry to attack them, and then moved from their 
position to follow and support their advance. Koki arrived with a detachment from 
Askeri’s division on the one side, and the Sultans advancing on the other diree~ 
tion, they both ‘charged. They fell furiously on the enemy, whom they bore cae 
taking a number of prisoners, and, finally, drove them from the field. Koki piss 
one Basant Rao, a pagan of rank, and having unhorsed him, cut off his i Ae 
or fifteen of his people, who threw themselves upon it, were killed on a spot. em : 
teh Bigha Sultan signalized his valour by pushing on, and engaging the enemy 
to hand. Dost Ishek-Agha! also showed great intrepidity. Moghul Abdal Wahab 
and his poungee brother likewise distinguished themselves. Although eo yi could 
not swim, he yet contrived to get across “ peer one ree Tietedlets 
ea ees epee se I i T crossed, and examined the position of 
mee “a mise ie ‘ain Gunjaish; and made them pull up the 
the Bengalis; after which ibis ae sci 
river. Mir Muhammed Jalebin having informed me, ig) + ine 
afforded more favourable situations for passing, ensiomesis bya etm 
with all speed by the passages which he mentioned. coer eet ea ; 
nd the other officers who had been ordered to cross, Wer ; és aed aie 
y keh Khwajeh’s vessel sank, and Yekeh Khwajeh went to the ceateean . 
wees his vdehskae and government on his ea poe ae i: ae ent 
About noon-day prayers; while I was Sea = nied from my favour and good 
duct in high terms, and led them eae ime that he had seen 
thein.con é ¢ the same time. This was the first tim’ : 
ona pai pee pero omen, That night, as the eamp equipage was not 


The Bengalis are famous for their skill in 
artillery. On this occasion, we had a good opportunity of observing them. They do 
not direct their fire against a particular point, but discharge at random. The same 
afternoon prayers, | ordered that some yessels should be rowed right up the river Siri, 
in front of the enemy. The persons appointed to row the boats, without any hesitation, 
though unsheltered, rowed up about twenty vessels. Orders were given to Ishin 
Taimtr Sultan, Tokhteh Bigha Sultan, Baba Sultan, Ardish Khan, and Sheikh Ku- 
ren, to proceed to the spot where the vessels were, and to guard them. I then left the 
place, and reached the camp in the first watch of the night. 

Towards midnight, news came from the ships that had been collectéd higher up the 
river, that the detachment ordered on the service had advanced as directed; that while 
the ships which had been collected were moving according to orders, the Bengali ships 
had occupied a narrow pass in the river and engaged them; that one of the boatmen 


had his leg broken by a shot, and that they found themselves unable to make their 
way. 
me ar On Thursday morning, I received intelligence from the men in the batteries, that 
Jefeat 0 


the enemy. the ships which were higher up the river were all sailing down, and that the enemy’s 
whole cavalry had mounted, and were now moving against our troops, who were ad- 
vancing, I set out with the utmost expedition, and repaired to the vessels which had 
passed up by night. Idispatched a messenger full gallop to Muhammed Sultan Mirza,? 
and the detachment which had been appointed to pass, with orders for them to cross 
without delay, and to join Askeri. I ordered Ishin Taimur Sultan and Tokhteh 
Bigha Sultan who were protecting the vessels, to lose no time in crossing. Baba 
Sultan had not yet reached the appointed place. On this occasion, Ishan Taimur Sul- 
tan embarked with about thirty or forty of his servants in a boat; they swam over their 
horses hy the side of the boat, and so effected a passage ; another boat got acress after 
him. On secing that the first party had landed, a large body of Bengali infantry 
marched down to attack them. Seyen or eight of Ishin Taimur Sultan’s men mounted 
their horses, rode out to meet them, and kept them oceupied in skirmishing, drawing 


¥ service, 
them on towards Ishan Taimur, till he was prepared. This gave Taimur Sultan time 5 a 


i latform on the Gunjaish. ‘ ¥ 
ag oh a in the government of Kherid, in Mey 
to mount and make ready, and in the meantime the secohd boat had also come across. een a : abate ce Gch ners 
He now set upon the large body of infantry with thirty or thirty-five horse, and put the perganna of Nirhan,? to the ha oe ; in - sant ae a 
them to flight in grand style, distinguishing himself in several respects; first, by the vi- * ed Kol wit 


mn arate Muhammed Maardf, on- whom T had conferred great 
procurin), = 


favours when he had waited on me last year, and on whom T had besto wed the coun~ 


gour and celerity with which he crossed over before all the rest; and next, by advancing 
with a handful of men to charge a numerous body of foot, which he threw into con- 


‘ At this period the Asiatics were fond of artillery of huge size, as the Turks still are. The operation 
of loading was performed very slowly. 


1 The chamberlain. .v Iskanderpir, on the Jeft bank of the Gogra. 
2 Probably from the Ganges. 


2 The Nurhun of Rennell, situate belo 


Fo ite to Patna, on the Ganges. 
® On the Gogra, between Baber’s position and Askeri’s- 3 Hajiptr stands oppost 2 





A.D, 1629. 


Baben and 
Sheikh 
Bayezid 
cross the 
Sirh 


May 17. 


Wednes- 
day, May 
19. 

The Ben- 
galis accept 
of terms of 
peace. 
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try of Sarun, had conducted himself to my satisfaction on several occasions. He had 
twice engaged his father, and had defeated and taken him. When Sultan Mahmid 
took Behar by stratagem, Baben and Sheikh Bayezid marched against him. He then 
saw nothing left for it but to join them, About this time I had received several letters 
from him, and various confused reports respecting him were current. As soon as As- 
keri had passed at Haldi, he came at the head of his men, waited upon Askeri, and 
joined him in his operations against the Bengalis. While I remained at this station he 
waited on me, and tendered his services. 

We now learned by successive messengers, that Baben and Sheikh Bayezid intend- 
ed to cross the river Sirwu. At the same time an unexpected piece of news came 
from Sambal, Ali Yfisef, who was in command there, had employed himself in redu- 
cing the country to order, and in introducing regularity into the government. He and 
a person who acted as his physician, both died on the same day. I ordered Abdalla 
to proceed to Sambal, for the purpose of maintaining order and good government in 
that country ; and on Friday, the 5th of Ramzan, he accordingly took leave, and set 
out for it. 

At the same time I received a letter from Chin Taimur Sultan, informing me that 
seyeral of the Amirs who had been appointed to accompany my household from Kabul, 
would not be able to attend them. Muhammedi and some others had gone on a plun- 
dering expedition a hundred kos off along with the Sultan, and had inflicted a severe 
chastisement on the Baliiches. I sent notice through Abdalla to Chin Taimur Sultan, 
that Sultan Muhammed Duldi, Muhammedi, and several Amirs and officers in that 
quarter, had orders to join him in Agra, and remain there in readiness to march against 
the enemy in whatever direction they showed themselves. 

On Monday the 8th, Jilél Khan, the grandson of Deria Khan, to meet whom I had 
sent Jemali Khan, arrived with a number of his chief Amirs, and waited on me. The 
same day Yahia Lohani, who had previously sent his younger brother to tender his 
services, having been re-assured by a gracious letter which I wrote him, came and was 
introduced. As seven or eight thousand Lohani Afghans had come in hopes of em- 
ployment, to keep them in good humour, I set apart one kror! from the Khalseh or 
imperial revenue of Behar, of which sum I gave fifty laks? to Mahmid Khan Lohani; 
the rest I granted to Jilal Khan, who had orders to levy another kror for my service. 
Malla Gholam Yesdwel was dispatched for the purpose of receiving this money. I 
bestowed the government of Jonpir on Muhammed Zeman Mirza. 

On Thursday eve, one Gholam Ali, a servant of Khalifeh, who, before Ismiel Mita 
returned to his court, had carried the three propositions, in company with Abul Fateh, 
a servant of the Prince of Mongir, returned along with Fateh, bringing letters from 
the Prince of Mongir,? and Hassan Khan Leshker the vizir, addressed to Khalifeh. 
They assented to the three propositions, took upon themselves to act for Nasret Shah,* 
and proposed that a peace should be concluded. As this expedition had been under- 


1 About £25,000. 2 About £12,500. 
3 A famous city in Behar on the Ganges, considerably below Patna. It was now held by a Shahzideb 
or prince. ; 
Nasret Shah, it "Il be recollected, was King of Bengal. 
7 
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taken for the purpose of punishing the rebellious Afghans, of whom many had gone 
off and disappeared, many had come in and entered into my service, while the few that 
still remained took shelter among the Bengalis, who had undertaken to answer for 
them; and, as the rainy season too was now close at hand, I wrote in return, and sent 
my acceptance of the terms of peace, along with the articles above mentioned. 
On Saturday Ismael Jilwani, Nawel Khan Lobani, Aulia Khan Usterani, with five | May 22! 
or six other Amirs, waited on me, to tender their submission, Site He 
The same day I presented Ishén Taimur Sultan, and Tokhteh Baigha Sultan, 
with a sword and belt, a dagger for the girdle, coats of mail, dresses of honour, and 
Tipehik horses. To Ishan Taimur Sultan, I gave thirty laks! from the Perganna of 
Narnfil, and to Tokhteh Bigha Sultan, thirty laks from the Perganna of Shemsabad, 
for which they knelt, and offered their duty. a 
On Monday the 15th, having accomplished all my objects on the side of Bengal and May 24. 
Behar, I marched from our station on the banks of the Siri and the vicinity of pape 
Kondneh, in order to check the hostilities of Baben and Sheikh Bayezid, who were still return. 
refractory. After marching two stages, the third, on Wednesday, brought us to the May 26. - 
passage of Choupareh Chitermtk, at Sekanderpir, That same day our people began to 
busy themselves in crossing.’ Intelligence arrived again and again, that the insurgents 
had passed the Siri and Goger, and were marching towards Luknow. Ape Ne 
In order to check their progress, I appointed, out of my Tirki and Hindusténi of- Violen: 
ficers, Sultan Jilaleddin Sherki, Ali Khan Fermuli, Tardikeh Nizam Khan, Sali Ka- Ue: 
rimsh Usbek, Karbin Cherkhi, Hussain Khan Deria-Khani, who took leave on Thurs- 
day eve. That same night after the Terawikh-prayers,* when about five Geris of the 
second watch were past,® the clouds of the rainy season broke, and there was suddenly 
such a tempest, and the wind rose so high, that most of the tents were blown down. 
[ was writing in the middle of my pavilion, and so suddenly did Miclitinia mes 
that I had not time to gather up my papers and the loose sheets that wrote ie Lasal 
fore it blew down the pavilion, with the screen that surrounded it, on my Headly se 
of the pavilion was blown to pieces, but God preserved ee T suffered no a me 
books and sheets of paper were drenched and wet, but were gathered again witl a : 
trouble, folded in woollen cloth, and placed under a bed, over which ‘carpets ina 
Gras The storm abated in two geris.° We contrived to get up the Toshek-Khana ; 
tent, Jighted a candle with much difficulty, kindled a fire, and did not sleep till morn- 


; R - eae 
ing, being busily employed all the while in drying the leaves and papers. 5 


On Thursday I crossed the ie 
Friday I mounted and rode roun ¢ ¢ e san 
eat and Baki’s letters, announcing the taking of Luknow.* a qr 
ise 


May 27. 
@ Kherid and Sckanderpir. The same day 





On Saturday I sent forward Koki with his party, for the purpose of vreinforci 


Bet tt oan i jonafeudalairn = 
1 About £7500. 3 Or rather did homage, had not the expression a if 


; aa pais cs certain prayers said late at night, during the Ramazan. 


4 That is after 11 o’clock at night. ‘This storm marks the setting in of the rainy 


ters of an hour. ’ 7 
, Se re Cal was the store-room, in which the clothes carpets, So. were kep! 


* By the enemy- in 


monsoon. 


‘ 
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A.p.1529, On Sunday I dispatched Sultan Junid Birlas, Hassan Khalifeh, Malla Apak’s men, 


May 30. 


May 31. 


June |. 


May 22. 


and the brother of Momin Utkeh, with orders to proceed and join Baki, and to use all 
their endeavours to forward the service till my arrival. 

The same day, about afternoon prayers, L bestowed a dress of honour from my own 
wardrobe, and a Tipchak horse, on Shah Muhammed Maarff, and dismissed him, In 
the same manner as last year, I had given Sarun as an assignment to him and Kund- 
leh, for the purpose of supporting and paying the wages of the archers, I now gave 
Ismael Jilwani an allowance of seventy-two Jaks! out of Sirwar, bestowed on him a 
dress of honour from my own wardrobe, and a Tipchak horse, and dismissed him. 
To Ilawel Khan Lohani, and the body of men that accompanied him, I also gave 
assignments on Sirwir, and they took leave. It was settled, that each of them should 
always leave his son or younger brother in Agra, to await my orders, 

It had been agreed with the Bengilis, that they should carry, by way of Termhani, to 
Ghazipir, the Gunjaish and Araish, with two Bengali ships which Thad selected from 
among those that had fallen into my hands in Bengal. I ordered the Fermiish and 
the Asiish to sail up the Sirf along with the camp. 

Having accomplished all my views in Behar, and on the Sirf, on the Monday, 
after crossing at the passage of Choupareh Chitermuk, I marched up the Sirf towards 
Oud, keeping close along the banks of the river. After a march of ten kos, we en- 
eamped on the banks of the Sirf, hard by a place called Kilireh, dependant on Fateh- 
par, in which there were extremely beautiful gardens, embellished by running streams 
and handsome edifices; we particularly admired the number of Mango trees, and of 
richly coloured birds of various kinds, Having rested some days, I directed the army 
to march towards Ghazipir? Ismiel Khan Jilwani, and Ilawel Khan Lohani, asked 
leave to visit their native country, after which they promised to repair to Agra. I 
agreed to give them leave at the end of one month.® 


A number‘ of our troops being overtaken by night, lost their way, and went to the 
great tank of Fatehpir. Some men were dispatched to bring in such of the strag- 
glers as were near at hand, while Kuchek Khwajeh was sent to stay all night at the 
tank, and in the morning to bring back with him to the camp such troops as had 
halted there. We marched thence early in the morning; in the middle of the march 
L embarked in the Asdish, and we were pulled up to the camp. By the way, a son of 
Shah Muhammed Diwaneh, who had been sent by Baki with letters for Khalifeh, met 
us, and gave an accurate statement of the transactions at Luknow. It appears, that 
on Saturday, the 13th of Ramzan, the enemy had made an attack, but could effect no~ 
thing. During the assault, some hay that had been collected, being set on fire by the 
fireworks, turpentine, and other combustibles that were thrown on it, the inside of the 
fort became as hot as an oven, and it was impossible to stand on the parapet, and con- 
sequently the fort was taken. Two or three days afterwards, on hearing of my return, 


1 £18,000, which may seem small, while £720,000, supposing the laks to be of rupees, would be toc 
large. 

2 On the Ganges. 

3 Here my Persian manuscript closes. ‘The two additional fragments are given from 
manuscript alone, and, unluckily, it is extremely incorrect. 

4 This fragment is from Mr Metcalfe’s MS., folio 166, page 1. 


ir Metcalfe w 
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the enemy marched towards Dilmu.! This day also, we advanced ten kos, and halt- ‘ 
ed hard by a village named Jalisir, in the perganna of Sikri, on the banks of the river a 
Sirf. en 






On Wednesday? we continued in the same station, to rest our cattle. Many fune 2. 
in with reports, that Sheikh Bayezid and Baben had crossed the Ganges, andintended 
to'push on with their troops, and fall upon the territories of Jén (pir) and Chunar, The » 
Amirs were summoned, and a council held. It was arranged that Muhammed Zeman bec: 
Mirza, Sultan Jtnid, Birlas, who had got the government of Chunar and some other ie: 
pergannahs in exchange for Jonpur, Mahmid Khan Lohani, Kazi Jia, and Taj Khan 
Sarangkhani, should mareh, and prevent the enemy from reaching Chunar. — pee 

Next morning, being Thursday, we marched early, left the river Sird, and having June 3. 
adyanced eleven kos, and passed Perser(i, encamped on the hanks of the river Perserfi.’ Ree 
Here I assembled the Amirs, and held a consultation; after which I appointed Ishin ae 
Taimfir Sultan, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Tokhteh Bigha Sultan, Kasim Hussain 
Sultan, NakhGb Sultan, Mozeffer Hussain Sultan, Kasim Khwajeh, Jaafer Khwé- 
jeh, KhwAjeh Zahid, Khwajeh Jan Beg, with the ‘servants of Askeri, and Kuchik 
Khwajeh; and from among the Amirs of Hind, Alim Khan Kalpi, Malekdad Kerrani, 
and Randi Surwani, to proceed towards Dilmu in pursuit of Baben and Bayezid, or- i. 
dering them instantly to separate from the army, and to follow the enemy with all cele- 
rity. I purified myself in the Perera. I and those who were along with me took a 
number of fish by fixing lights to a piece of frame-work, which was then moved along 










the water.‘ 
On Friday we encamped on one of the branches of this Perserfi. It was a very June 4” 
small stream. ‘To obviate the inconvenience arising from the passing and repassing 
of the troops, we made a dam higher up, and constructed a place ten by ten,° for the 
purpose of bathing; we passed the eve of the 27th at this same station. Rass 
Next morning we left this stream and encamped, after passing the river Tousin.§ Passes the 
On Sunday too, we encamped on the banks of the same river. he ya 
On Monday the 29th, we halted on the banks of the Tousin. This night, although: eas 
the weather was not quite favourable, a few persons got a sight of the moon, and bore 7°” 
testimony to the fact, in presence of the Kazi? This fixed the end of the month. vk 
Next day; being Tuesday, we set out, after we had said the prayers of the Id.8 Having Junk 
marched ten kos, we halted within one kos of Taek, on the banks of the Gimti.2 To- 


1 Dilmd, or Dalmow, on the Ganges, south-east of Bareilli. 

2 This fragment is from Mr Metcalfe’s MS., folio 166, p. 2- 

3 After leaving the Sirt or Gogra river, Baber marches west, and comm 
Arrowsmith, which seems to ¢ 





heed 


gange. ; <n 1s 
«This mode of fishing is still ractised in India. * About twenty feet square. 
6 The ‘Tousin, or ae isa Baath from the Gogra, coming off above Fyzabid, and joining the Saji 
or Perserd, below Azimpir. 
1 This being the month of Ramzin, the great Fast 
the new moon of Shawal, when it concluded. oo ts ot 
8 The great festival on the conclusion of the Fast of Ramin. pt eg ets 
9 Baber always denominates the Gumti, Gui. Sir 


of the Muhammedans, they were anxious x 
2 ey 
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A. p. 1599. Wards noon-day prayers, I took a maajin with Sheikh Zin, Milla Shehab, Chand 


June 9. 


June 10. 


Passes the 
Ganges. 


Reaches 
Korah. 


June 17. 


Sune 19. 


Amir— 
(Tiarki verse.) —They dropped in by threes, and twos, and ones. 


Derwish Muhammed, Yunis Ali, and Abdalla, were also there. The wrestlers 
amused us with wrestling. : 

On Wednesday we continued to halt on the same ground, About loncheon time* I 
took a maajfin, Taj-Khan, who had gone to keep the Sherki Princes from Chunar, 
returned this day. We had a wrestling match. The champion Oudi, who had arrived 
some time before, tried his skill with a Hindustini wrestler who was there, and threw 
him. I bestowed fifteen laks? on Yahia Lohani in Sirf, by way of allowance ; clothed 
him in a complete dress of honour, and gave him leave. \ 

Next morning we marched eleven kos, passed the river Gumti, and halted on the 
banks of the same river. Here we learned, that the party of Sultans and Amirs who 
had been sent on the expedition, had reached Dilmu; that they had passed first the 
Ganges, and afterwards the Jumna, in pursuit of the enemy; that they had taken 
Alim Khan along with them, had followed the enemy for many kos with great keen- 
ness, and having left the latter river, after three marches, had returned to Dilmu. 
This day, most of our troops passed the Ganges by a ford. Having sent the camp- 
equipage and troops across, I eat a maajiin lower down than the ford, on an island. 
We halted on the spot where we passed the river, to give time to such as had not cross- 
ed to come over. That same day Baki Tashkendi arrived with his troops, and was 
introduced. 

Advancing two marches from the Ganges, we halted in the neighbourhood of Ko- 
rah,® on the banks of the river Rind. From Dilmu to Korah is twenty-one kos. 

On Thursday we marched early from our ground, and halted before the perganna 
of Adampur. We had previously sent one or two persons to Kalpi, to bring what- 
ever boats might be there, for the purpose of following after the enemy. The evening 
we halted there a few boats arrived, and a ford over the river was discovered. ‘The 
camp being very dusty, and at some distance from the river, I slept on an island, 
where I remained for several days, day and night. For the purpose of gaining accu- 
rate information regarding the enemy, I dispatched Baki Sheghiwel with a few troops* 
across the river, to procure intelligence of the enemy. 

Next day, about afternoon prayers, Jumaa, a servant of Baki, arrived with informa- 
tion, that he had routed one of Sheikh Bayezid and Baben’s outposts, killed Mobarek 
Khan JilwAni, an officer of some note, with a number of others, and cut off some heads. 
which he sent, with one living prisoner. He gave a circumstantial narrative of the 
particulars of this defeat, and of all that had happened. 

The same night, being the eve of Sunday the 13th, tlie river Jumna rose, so that we 
could not remain in the tent, which in the morning had been pitched on the island ; we 


) Chasht. 2 £3750. 

* Korah, or Corah, lies between the Ganges and Jumna rivers. Arrowsmith, I suppose by 4 inistake 
of the pen, places it on the Riride, instead of the Rind. . 

* Miangi—perhaps boatmen. 
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were therefore obliged to remove to another island a bow-shot off, where I took np my 
quarters in another tent that was pitched. anét 

On Monday, Jilal Tashkendi arrived from the Sultans and Amirs who had gone on June 21. 
the expedition. Immediately on discovering some men of their left wing, Baben and 
Sheikh Bayezid had fled from the pergannah of Mahibeh. As the rains had set in, 
and as we had been for five or six.months engaged in various expeditions in the field. 
go that the horses and cattle of the troops were worn out, I sent notice to the Sultans 
and Amirs who had been detached, to inform them that I should remain a few days 
in Agra and that vicinity, to wait their arrival. The same day, about afternoon prayers, 
I gave Baki Sheghawel and his party leave to go home, ‘To Mfisi Maarfif Fermuli, 
who had come and offered me his allegiance when the army was passing the Siré 
on its return, I gave a perganna of thirty laks! out of Amerhar for his support, a com- 
plete dress of honour? from my own wardrobe, and a horse with its saddle, and dis- 
missed him to Amerhar. 

Having settled everything in this quarter, on Tuesday eve, after about one geri of fee 
the fourth watch was past,’ I set out post for Agra. 

Next morning, after having ridden sixteen kos, I passed the noon in a perganna de- June 22. 
pendent on Kalpi, called BilAder; whence, after resting our horses, we) set out at even- 
ing prayers. This night we rode thirteen kos, and at the end of the third watch* halt- June 23 
ed at the tomb of Bhau Khan Sirwani, in Songandpir, one of the pergannas of Kalpi. 
Having mounted early, by noon prayers, I had advanced seventeen kos, and at mid- Arrives 
night reached the garden of Hesht Behisht at Agra. ' at Agr 

Next morning, being Friday, Muhammed Bakhshi and some others came and paid June 25. 
me their respects, after which I went into the castle and visited the Begums, my pa- 
ternal aunts. A native of Balkh had prepared some melon beds. A few of the melons 
which had been preserved, were now presented to me, and were very excellent. I had 
set a few vine-plants in the garden of Hesht Behisht, which I found had produced ee 
fine grapes. Sheikh Kuren also sent me a basket of grapes, which were very ex F 
lent. I was truly delighted with having produced such excellent melons and grapes 

“ an. 

“ means at midnight when I met Maham.* I had joined the ae . June 27- 
10th of the first Jemadi, It was an odd coincidence that she had also left Kabul Janvary 21. 
y day. f 
parr a ist of Zilkadeh, was the day on which the Peshkeshes or Ebay duly & 
offerings were made to Hamaitin and Maham in the great Hall of Audience, ona grand 
levee day. The same day we dispatched a servant of Faghfir best ee ne 
nied by a hundred or a hundred and fifty hired porters, to bring melons, grapes: 


other fruits from Kabul. 


1 £7500. 2 Siropa. 3 Half past three a.m. 


in th ning: - aH 
Pee gi caibyatal ov the commonest gardeners all over Hindustan, and form part of 


food of all ranks. This valuable present seems to be due to 
found in most gardens of any consequence bs AGREE HE mother of Htiion 


Baber’s activity of mind. Grapes, too, are 


€ A name of endearment, which Baber gay 





A.D. 1529. 
July 10. 


July 11, 


Conspiracy 
of Abdal- 


aziz, 


July 18. 


July 22. 


July 26. 


Disaffection. 


of Rahim. 
dad, 


August 12. 
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On Saturday the 8d, Hindu Beg, who had arrived with an escort from Kabul, 
whence he had been sent for immediately on the death of Ali Yusef, arrived and was 
introduced. 

Hisam+ed-din Khalifeh, having arrived from Alwar, also waited on me this day. 

Next morning, being Sunday, Abdalla, who had been sent to Termhali’ in conse- 
quence of the death of Ali Yiisef, returned back. 

From the men who had come from KAbul, we learned that Sheikh Sherif Karabfighi, 
whether from the evil suggestions of Abdal-aziz, or from mere attachment to him, 
ascribing to us tyranny that never had been exercised, and offences never committed, 
had written certificates, to which he had compelled the Iméms to affix their names, and 
had sent copies of these certificates, to different cities, in hopes of exciting commotions ; 
that Abdal-aziz, too, had disobeyed several orders which he had received, had been 
guilty of uttering several most unbecoming expressions, and of doing some most im- 
proper acts; on these accounts, on Sunday the 11th, I sent Kamber Ali Arghfin, to 
apprehend and bring to the presence Sheikh Sherif, the Imfms of Lahore, and Abdal- 
aziz. 

On Thursday the 15th, Sultan Taimur arrived from Tejéwer and waited on me. 
The same day the champion Sadik, and Ondi, had a great wrestling match. Sadik 
threw Oudi with great ease, which vexed him extremely. 

On Monday the 19th, having given Morad Korchi, the Kezelbash arpbassador, a 
side-dagger, clothed him ina suitable dress of honour, and made him a present of two 
hundred thousand tankehs, I gave him leave to return. 

At this time, Syed Mehdi arrived from Gualiar, and informed us of the revolt of 
Rahimdad. Shah Muhammed, the seal-bearer, a servant of Khalifeh’s, had been sent 
by him to Rahimdfd with a letter of advice. Shah Muhammed went, and in a few 
days returned with Rahimdad’s son, but he himself did not choose to come. In order, 
however, to lull our suspicions asleep, Nar Beg came, and haying preferred the same 
requests that Rahimdad had formerly made, actually gained Firmans comformable to 
his wishes: When the Firmans were on the point of being dispatched, one of Rahim- 
dad’s servants arrived, and gave us information that he had himself been sent for the 
purpose of effecting the escape of the son, and that the father had not the least inten- 
tion of coming. On getting this intelligence, I wished instantly to have proceeded 
against Gualiar. Khalifeh, however, requested that he might be permitted to address 
one other letter of advice to Ruhimdad, as probably he would submit peaceably. She- 
hab-ed-din Khosrou was sent to earry this remonstrance. 

On Thursday, the 7th of the month, Mehdi KhwAjeh? arrived from Etawa. On 
the day of the Id, I bestowed on Hindu Bega complete dress* from my own wardrobe, 
a sword and belt enriched with precious stones, and a Tipchak horse. To Hassan 
Ali, who was one of the most eminent among the Chaghatai Turkomans, I gave a 
Sirop’ (or complete dress of honour), a side-hanger adorned with jewels, and a per- 
ganna of seven laks.‘ 


1 He had been sent to Sambal on the occasion mentioned. Termhini is mentioned p. 420- 

* This Mehdi Khwajeh was Baber’s son-in-law. ® Siropa. 

4 About £1750. he rate used for reducing Baber’s crores and laks to English money, may some~ 
times appear to reduce them too much ; and yet it is probably near the truth. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 936. 


On Tuesday the 3d of Moharrem, Sheikh Muhammed Ghus came out of Gualiar 4.p. 1529. 
with ShehAb-ed-din Khosrou, as intercessor for Rahimdad. As this man was a humble 57 
and saintly personage, I forgave, on his account, the offences of Rahimdad, and sent 
Sheikh Kuren and Nar Beg to receive the surrender of Gualiar. 


Himiiin 





which is 
attacked by 
Said Khan. 


Baber's 
anxiety. 
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CONCLUDING SUPPLEMENT 


BABER’S MEMOIRS. 





Fron the first days of the year 936 of the Hejira, Baber’s Journal ceases, and no frag- 


ny 
529. ments have been found of any later date. Whether he composed Memoirs, or wrote 


any journal of the remaining fifteen months of his life, is uncertain. The state of his 
health, which was rapidly declining and much broken, probably diminished his usual 
activity. The silence that prevails among historians, regarding the remaining events 
of his reign, may justify a belief, that no Journal was written, or at least none pub- 
lished. In the course of the year 936, Himiaitin, who appears to have been anxious 
to be near the seat of empire, probably from being aware of his father’s declining 
health, suddenly left his government of Badakhshan, which he intrusted to the care of 
Sultan Weis, and set out for Hindustan by way of KAbul. At Kabul, he had a con- 
ference with his brother, Kamran Mirza, who had just arrived from Kandahar, after 
which he proceeded on towards Agra. 

He had searcely left Badakhshin, when Said Khan of Kashghar, who is said to have 
heen invited by Sultan Weis and the other Amirs that were in the country, leaving 
Reshid Khan in Yarkend, marched into Badakhshin. Hindal Mirza, on hearing of 
his approach, threw himself into the fort of Zefer, in which he defended himself for three 
months with so much vigour, that Said Khan was compelled to raise the siege. 

In the meanwhile a report reached Baber, that Said Khan had gained possession of 
all Badakhshin. The unwelcome intelligence that daily arrived from that quarter 
preyed upon his mind, and helped to impair his declining strength. He sent instruc- 
tions to Khalifeh to set out in order to recover Badakhshan ; but that nobleman, who 
was Baber’s prime minister, knowing probably that the orders were dictated by Ht- 
mAaidn’s mother, who had a great ascendency over Baber, and who wished to remove 
from court a powerful enemy of her son, found means to excuse himself. Similar 
orders were then sent to Hamaifin, whose government Badakhshin was, but that 
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prince also declined engaging in the expedition, under the pretence that his affection 
for his father would not permit him to remove so far from the presence. Mirza Sule- 


man, the son-in-law of Sultan Weis, was then dispatched, with instructions to assume Mirza sul 
the government of the country; and was at the same time furnished with letters for ™2% 
T Badakh- 


Said Khan, complaining of his aggression. Before reaching Kabul, Suleman heard of shan. 
Said’s retreat; he, however, prosecuted his journey, and received charge of the aan 
try from Hindal, who set out for Hindustan; and the civil wars that followed the 
death of Baber enabled Suleman’ to keep possession of Badakhshin, which was lon 
held by his posterity. ~ 
Himaiin reached Agra neither sent for nor expected, but the affection of his father, 
and the influence of his mother, procured him a good reception. His offence was ‘Gr Tifiuditns 
gotten, and, after remaining some time at court, he went to his government of Sambal. 
When he had resided there about six months, he fell dangerously ill. His father, whose 
favourite son he seems to have been, was deeply affected at this news, and gave direc- 
tions for conveying him by water to Agra. He arrived there, but his life was despaired 
of. When all hopes from medicine were over, and while several men of skill were 
talking to the emperor of the melancholy situation of his son, Abul Baka, a person- 
age highly venerated for his knowledge and piety, remarked to Baber, that in such a 
case the Almighty had sometimes vouchsafed to receive the most valuable thing pos- 
sessed by one friend, as an offering in exchange for the life of another. Baber exclaim- 


ing, that of all things, his life was dearest to Himaidn, as HimAaitin’s was to him, and Baber de- 


that, next to the life of Hfimaitin, his own was what he most valued, devoted his life ‘o's bs 


‘ . i own life for 
to Heaven as a sacrifice for his son’s. The noblemen around him entreated him to re- its sont 


tract the rash vow, and, in place of his first offering, to give the diamond taken at Agra, 
and reckoned the most valuable on earth; that the ancient sages had said, that it was 
the dearest of our worldly possessions alone that was to be offered to Heaven. But he 
persisted in his resolution, declaring that no stone, of whatever value, could be put in 
competition with his life. He three times walked round the dying prince, a solemnity 
similar to that used in sacrifices and heave-offerings,? and retiring, prayed earnestly to 
God. After some time he was heard to exclaim, ‘1 have borne it away ! T have borne 
it away!” The Musulman historians assure us, that Hfmaiin almost immediately 
began to recover, and that, in proportion as he recovered, the health and strength of 
Baber visibly decayed. Baber communicated his dying instructions to Khwajeh Kha- Hines of 
lifeh, Kamber Ali Beg, Terdi Beg, and Hindu Beg, who were then at Court, com; B*™* 
mending Hiimaitin to their protection. With that unvarying affection for his family, 
which he showed in all the circumstances of his life, he strongly besought Himaitin to 
be kind and forgiving to his brothers. Hdméaifn promised, and, what in such circum~ 
stances is rare, kept his promise. The request which he had made to his nobles wane 
heard, as the requests of dying princes generally are, only as a signal for faction. aiaee at 


) See Abulfazl in the Akbernameh, the Tarikhe Khafi Khan, Ferishta, &c. 

It is customary among the Musulmans, as it was among the Jews, to waive presents of money hee 
jewels thrice round the head of the person to whom they are offered, on particular occasions, 8s ene 
trothings, marriages, &e. ‘There is supposed to be something sacred in this rite, which averts 


tunes. 
3H 


Tilness of 


Anecdote of 
Mehdi 
Khwajeh. 
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Khwajeh Khalifeh had conceived a strong dislike to Himaiin, in consequence of some 
circumstances which are not, explained, so that the court of the expiring conqueror 
became the scene of intrigue and cabal. Khalifeh, as prime minister,' possessed the_ 
chief authority among the Tarki nobles. He did not wish that the succession should 
be in the children of Baber, and had pitched on Mehdi Khwajeh, Baber’s son-in-law, 
as his successor. Mehdi Khwajeh was a brave, but extravagant, and wild young man, 
and had long been closely connected with Khalifeh. When it was known that Khali- 
feh was in his interest, and intended to raise him to the throne, the principal men in 
the army lost no time in paying their court to Mehdi Khwijeh, whose succession was 





regarded as secure, and who began to affect the deportment of a sovereign prince, 
Everything seemed to promise that he was to be the Emperor of Hindustéin, when 
suddenly, he was ordered by Khalifeh to remain in his own house under a guard. 

The cause of this sudden change has escaped the researches of Abulfazl and Khafi 
Khan. Itis explained, however, by a well-informed historian, who relates the anecdote 
on the authority of his father :—* It so happened,” says he, * that Mir Khalifeh had 
gone to see Mehdi Khwajeh, whom he had found in his tent. Nobody was present but 
Khalifeh, Mehdi Khwajeh, and my father Muhammed Mokim. Khalifeh had scarcely 
sat down an instant, when Baber, who was at the last extremity, suddenly sent for him. 
When he left the tent, Mehdi Khwajeh accompanied him to the door, to do him ho- 
nour, and to take leave of him, and stood in the middle of it, so that my father, who 
followed, but, out of respect, did not push by him, was immediately behind. ‘The young 
man, who was rather flighty and harum-scarum, forgetting that my father was pre- 
sent, as soon as Khalifeh was fairly gone, muttered to himself, ‘ God willing, T will 
soon flay off your hide, old boy ! and, turning round, at the same instant saw my 
father. He was quite confounded, but immediately seizing my father’s ear, with a 
convulsive eagerness, twisted it round, and said hurriedly, ‘You, Tajik! The red 
tongue often gives the green head to the winds.’ My father having taken his leave and 
left the tent, sought out Khalifeh, and remonstrated with him on his line of conduct ; 
telling him, that in violation of his allegiance, he was taking away the sovereignty 
from Muhammed Himéitin and his brothers, who were accomplished princes, to be- 
stow it on the son of astranger; and yet how did this favoured man behave? He then 
repeated what had passed just as it happened. Khalifeh, on the spot, sent off an ex- 
press for Htimfitin, and dispatched a body of Yesdwels, or special messengers, to Mehdi 
Khwajeh to inform him that the king’s orders were, that he should instantly retire to 
his own house. The young man had now sat down to dinner, which was still before 
him. The Yesdwels communicated their message, and forced him away. Mir Kha- 
lifeh then issued a proclamation, prohibiting all persons from resorting to Mehdi Khwa- 
jeh’s house, or waiting upon him ; while Mehdi Khwajeh himself received orders not to 
appear at Court.”? tag 

Baber, in the midst of these intrigues, with which he was probably unacquainted, 


1 His title was Nizam-ed-din Ali Khalifeh. 

For the fragment of the anonymous history from whence this extract is made, and which contains 
the Memoirs of Hindustan, from Baber’s invasion of that country down to the beginning of Akber’s 
reign, I am indebted to Captain William Miles of the Bombay establishment. The author calls his 
father Muhammed Mokim Hervi (of Herat). His own name I have not been able to learn. 
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expired at the Charbagh, near Agra, on the 6th of the first Jemadi, 4.1, 987, in the Death of 
fiftieth year of his age, and thirty-eighth of his reign as a sovereign prince.! His body, ae 
in conformity with a wish which he had expressed, was carried to Kabul, where it was 1530. ” 
interred in a hill that still bears his name. He had reigned five years over part of 
Hindustan. Hfmiaitin ascended the throne on the 9th of the same month without 
opposition, by the influence of Khalifeh. 

Though Baber has given us such a minute account of the wives and families of his His wives. 
uncles and cousins, he has communicated but few particulars regarding his own. It 
appears that, when only five years of age, he was betrothed to his cousin Aisha Sultan 
Begum, the third daughter of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, the King of Samarkand, hy Ka- 
tak Begum. He married her after his first expedition to Samarkand, and had by her 
one daughter, who died young. They seem to have quarreled ; and Baber says she was 
misled by her eldest sister Rabia Sultan Begum, who induced her to leaye his house, 
Another of his wives was Zeineb Sultan Begum, whom he married after the surren- 
der of Kabul. She also was his cousin, being the fifth daughter of Sultan Mahmid 
Mirza, King of Hissar, by Khanzadeh Begum, the grand-daughter of Mir Buzurg or 
Termiz. He informs us that he married her at his mother’s desire, that they did not 
agree, and that in two or three years she died of the small pox. His third wife, Maa- 
suma Sultan Begum, was likewise his cousin, being the sister of his first wife, and the 
fifth daughter of Sultan Ahmed Mirza by Habiba Sultan Begum, ‘She saw him at 
Hert, during his expedition to Khorasan, and fell in love with him, Tt was arranged 
that she should go to Kabul, where he afterwards married her, She had one daughter, 
Maasuma, of whom she died in childbed. Her daughter, Maasuma, joined Baber in Hin- 
dustan, but probably died hefore him. He also, during his campaign in Bajour, mar- A.D. 1519. 
ried a daughter of Shah Mansur, the Malik or chief of the Yfisefzai Afghins. She is 
said to have survived him, and to haye died in the reign of Akber. Baber seems to 
have had no children by her. The names of his other wives, and of the ladies of his 
Haram, have not been preserved. He himself mentions the birth of a prince named Aug, 1526. 
Faruk, who probably died young. 

Babes at De nae of inca, had seven children alive, four sons and thres daugh- His family. 
ters. The names of their mothers are not recorded. The eldest son, Nasireddin Mu- 
hammed HaimAaian, succeeded him as Supreme Emperor in all his dominions. Ha- 
maitin, on his accession, gave to his second brother, Kamran Mirza, the Banjihs in 
addition to the government of Kabul and Kandahar which he had formerly rie 
Hindal Mirza, who had just arrived from Badakhshan, he gave the country of Me a 
and to Askeri he assigned the.province of Sambal, which he had himself held. 

: i t in the confusions of the suceeeding reign. Ba- 
these princes acted a conspicuous par’ aGulbedon: 
ber’s three daughters, Gulreng Begum, Gulchehreh Begum, and | Begum, 
ther. rs % z 
Ae ia wMaharial Baber was undoubtedly one of the most sbaaea sas of He cha. 
his age, and one of the most eminent and accomplished princes that ever adorned an 





istori is death on Monday the Sth of the first Jemadi. 
1 Ferishta and the anonymous historian place his dea’ : satel 
Computing iy? solar years, te died in the forty-eighth year of his ages and thirty-seventh of his reign. 
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Asiatic throne. He is represented as having been above the middle size, of great 
vigour of body, fond of all field and warlike sports, an excellent swordsman, anda 
skilful archer. As a proof of his bodily strength, it is mentioned, that he used to leap 
from one pinnacle to another of the pinnated ramparts used in the East, in his double- 
soled boots; and that he even frequently took a man under each arm, and went leap- 
ing along the rampart from one of the pointed pinnacles to another. Having been 
early trained to the conduct of business, and tutored in the school of adversity, the 
powers of his mind received their full developement. He ascended the throne at the 
age of twelve, and before he had attained his twentieth year, the young prince had 
shared every variety of fortune; he had not only been the ruler of subject provinces, 
but had been in thraldom to his own ambitious nobles, and obliged to conceal every 
sentiment of his heart; he had been alternately hailed and obeyed as a conqueror and 
deliverer by rich and extensive kingdoms, and forced to lurk in the deserts and moun- 
tains of his own native kingdomsas a houseless wanderer. Down to the last dregs of 
life, we perceive in him the strong feelings of an affection for his early friends and 
early enjoyments, rarely seen among princes. Perhaps the free manners of the Tarki 
tribes had combined with the events of his early life, in cherishing these amiable feel- 
ings. He had betimes been taught, by the voice of events that could not lie, that he 
was a man dependent on the kindness and fidelity of other men ; and, in his dangers 
and escapes with his followers, had learned that he was only one of an association, 
whose general safety and success depended on the result of their mutual exertions in 
a common cause. The native benevolence and gaiety of his disposition seems ever to 
overflow on all around him ; and he talks of his mothers, his grandmothers, and sisters 
with some garrulity indeed, but the garrulity of a good son and a good brother. Of 
his companions in arms he always speaks with the frank gaiety of a soldier; and it is 
a relief to the reader, in the midst of the pompous coldness of Asiatic history, to find 
a king who can weep for days, and tell u& that he wept, for the playmate of his boy- 
hood. Indeed, an uncommon portion of good nature and good humour runs through 
all his character, and even to political offences he will be found, in a remarkable de- 
gree, indulgent and forgiving. 

In the character of the founder of a new dynasty, in one of the richest and most 
powerful empires on earth, we may expect to find an union of the great qualities of a 
statesman and general; and Baber possessed the leading qualifivations of both in a 
high degree. But we are not, in that age, to look for any deep-laid or regular plans of 
civil polity, even in the most accomplished princes. Baber’s superiority over the chiefs: 
to whom he was opposed, arose principally from his active disposition and lively good 
sense. Ambitious as he was, and fond of conquest and of glory in all its shapes, the 
enterprize in which he was for the season engaged, seems to have absorbed his whole 
soul, and all his faculties were exerted to bring it, whatever it was, to a fortunate 
issue. His elastic mind was not broken by discomfiture, and few princes who have 
achieved such glorious conquests, have suffered more numerous or more decisive de~ 
feats. His personal courage was conspicuous during his whole life, but it may be 
doubted whether, in spite of his final success, he was so much entitled to the character 
of a great captain, as of a successful partizan and a bold adventurer. In the earlier 
part of his career his armies were very small. Most of his expeditions were rather 
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sful inroads than skilful campaigns. But he showed a genins and a power of 
observation which, in other cireumstances, would have raised him to the rank of the 
most accomplished commanders. As he had’ the sense to perceive the errors which he 
committed in his earlier years, so, with the superiority that belongs to a great mind, 
conscious of its powers, he always readily acknowledges them. His conduet, ave 
the rebellion of the Moghuls at Kabul, and the alarm of his army in the war with 
Rana Sanka, bears the indications of the most heroic magnanimity, The latter pe- 
riod of his life is one uninterrupted series of success. 

But we are not to expect in Baber that perfect and refined character which belongs 
only to modern times and Christian countries. We sometimes see him order what, 
e of modern war, and the maxims ofa refined morality, we should 
consider as cruel executions. We find him occasionally the slave of vices, which, even 
though they belonged to his age and country, it is not possible to regard in such a man 
without feelings of regret. We are disappointed to find one possessed of so refined an 
understanding, and so polished a taste, degrading both, by an obtrusive and almost ridi- 
culous display of his propensity to intoxication. It may palliate, though it cannot 
excuse this offence, that it appears to have led him to no cruelty or harshness to his 
servants or those around him, that it made him neglect no business, and that it seems 
to have been produced solely by the ebullition of high spirits in his gay and social tem- 
per. We turn from Baber, the slave of such vices, which probably hastened on a 
premature old age, and tended to bring him to an early grave, and view him with more 
complacency, encouraging, in his dominions, the useful arts and polite literature, by 
his countenance and his example. We delight to see him describe his success in rear- 
ing a new plant, in introducing a new fruit-tree, or in repairing a decayed aqueduct, 
with the same pride and complacency that he relates his most splendid victories. No 
region of art or nature seems to have escaped the activity of his research. He had cul- 
tivated the art of poetry from his early years, and his Diwan, or collection of Turki 
poems, is mentioned as giving him a high rank among the poets of his country. Of. 
this work I have not been able to learn that any copy exists. Many of the odes in it 
are referred to in his Memoirs, and quoted by the first couplet. A few specimens of 
his Persian poetry are also given, which show much of that terseness and delicacy of 
allusion so much admired in the poets whom he imitated. His Persian Mesnevi, which 
he published by the name of Mabeiin, I have never met with, though Abulfazl speaks 
of it as having a great circulation; nor have I seen his versification of the tract of 
Khwajeh Ebrar, which has been already mentioned.’ He also wrote a work on Pro- 








according to the pract 





1 Abulfazl, in the introduction to the Akbernameh, quotes a few of his Persian verses with approba- 
tion. The following quatrain is not unhappy in the original :— 
‘Though I am not related to Dervishes, 
Yet Iam devoted to them heart and soul. 
Say not that the state of a prince is remote from that of a Dervisli, 
‘Though a king, I am the Dervish’s slave. 


He also gives the following elegant Matlaa— m 
I know that separation ae were ea death. 
I ht I tear m: his cit 
ae st my appa ai with the locks of my beloved, 
“1 forget the world and its cares. - ‘ 
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sody and some smaller productions, which he sometimes alludes to in his Memoirs. He 
was skilful in the science of music, on which he wrote a treatise. But his most re- 
markable work is, undoubtedly, the Memoirs of his own Life, composed by him in the 
Tarki tongue. The earlier part of them is written with great spirit, and the whole 
bears strong ¢haracteristics of an ingenious, active, and intelligent mind. No history, 
perhaps, contains so lively a picture of the life and opinions of an eastern prince. 
The geographical descriptions which he gives of his hereditary kingdom, and of the 
various countries which he subdued, haye, what such descriptions seldom possess, not 
only great accuracy, but the merit of uncommon distinctness. The Memoirs, however, 
will be found of unequal value, according to the periods of which they treat. Some 
years, particularly in the later periods of his life, present little more than a dry chro- 
nicle of uninteresting events, probably written down as they occurred, and never re- 
written, as the earlier period certainly have been. It probably was his intention to 
have connected the whole, and completed them in the same strain of happy narrative 
that runs through the first half of them, a design which it is to be regretted that he 
did not live to execute. 

A striking feature in Baber’s character is, his unlikeness to other Asiatic princes. 
Instead of the stately, systematic, artificial character, that seems to belong to the 
throne in Asia, we find him natural, lively, affectionate, simple, retaining on the throne 
all the best feelings and affections of common life. Change a few circumstances ari- 
sing from his religion and country, and in reading the transactions of his life, we might 
imagine that we had got among the adventurous knights of Froissart. This, as well as 
the simplicity of his language, he owed to his being a Tark. That style which wraps 
up a worthless meaning in a mist of words, and the etiquette which annihilates the 
courtier in the presence of his prince, were still, fortunately for Baber, foreign to the 
Tiirki race, among whom he was born and educated, 

Upon the whole, if we review with impartiality the history of Asia, we shall find 
few princes who are entitled to rank higher than Baber in genius and accomplish- 
ments. His grandson Akber may perhaps be placed above him for profound and 
benevolent policy. The crooked artifice of Aurengzib is not entitled to the same dis- 
tinction. The merit of Chengiz Khan, and of Tamerlane, terminates in their splen- 

- did conquests, which far excelled the achievements of Baber : but in activity of mind, 
in the gay equanimity and unbroken spirit with which he bore the extremes of good 
and bad fortune, in the possession of the manly and social virtues, so seldom the por- 
tion of princes, in his love of letters, and his success in the cultivation of them, we 
shall probably find no other Asiatic prince who can justly be placed beside him. 
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HE tranflator of the following hiftory of the Mahom- 

medan empire in Hindoftan, haying in a military 
capacity refided for fome time in the kingdom of Bengal, 
dedicated the moft of his leifure hours to the ftudy of the 
oriental languages. The Perfian tongue being the moft po- 
lite and learned, as well as the moft univerfally underftood 
in Afia, engaged his principal attention. 


The intimate connection which the Britifh nation now 


Jhave, with a part of Hindoftan, renders the knowledge of 


the country languages of great importance to the fervants 
of the public in that part of the world. The tranflator, who 
had extended his views in the way of his profeffion, thought 
it fo capital a point for him, that he perfevered for fome 
years, in that dry and difficult fludy, and incurred avery 
confiderable expence, in retaining matters, and in procuring 


manufcripts. 


ualify himfelf for action, and negotiation in 


ti h to : 
ae: : of the tranflator, yet in pro- 


i ‘the primary object 
India, was the primary n pro 
s he advanced in his ftudies, other motives for his 
fe. He found, that however different 
fern writers may be from the correct 
tafle 


portion a 
continuing them aro 
the manner of the ea 
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taite of Europe, there are many things in their works worthy 
of the attention of literarymen. Their poetry it is true is 
too turgid and florid, and the di@tion of their hiftorians too 
diffufe and verbofe. Yet in the firft we meet with fome 
paflages truly elegant and fublime ; and amidft the redun- 
dancy of the latter, there appears fometimes a nervoufnets 
of expreffion, and a manlinefs of fentiment, which inight 
do honour to any hiftorical genius in the weft. " 


Locked up in the difficulties of the Perfian tongue, the 
literature of Afia has been hitherto little known in Europe. 
From an ignorance fo unpardonable in this inveftigating age, 
a very unfavourable idea has prevailed concerning the learn- 
ing, as wellas hiftory, of the eaftern nations. Full of pre- 
judices fo natural to an European, the tranflator entered 
upon the ftudy of the oriental, languages... Whatever aid a 
knowledge of them might give to his private views, he 
little hoped to be able to convert his ftudies to the aia tarpon 
or inftruction of the public. To tranflate fome piece of 
hiftory, was, by his teachers, recommended to him as a 
properexercife in the Perfian. The works of Mahummud 
Cafim Ferifhta of Delhi, who flourifhed in the reign of 
Jehangire, about the beginning of the feventeenth century 
was put into his hands for that purpofe. Ashe advanced s, 
greater field gradually opened before him. He found ‘gts 
fome degree of aftonifhment, the minute and authenate 
hiftory of a great empire, the name of which had {carcely 
ever travelled to Europe. 


To open a door to the literary treafures, which lay con- 
cealed in tite obfcurity of the Perfian, the tranflator refolved 
to proceed in his verfion of Ferifhta’s hiftory, and to give it 

to 
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to the public as a fmall fpecimen of what men of greater 
abilities may hereafter meet with in that language. But 
before he had fully accomplifhed this defign, injuries in 
rank, and other motives, forced him to quit the company’s 
fervice, and to return to England. Being, at his departure 
from India, poffeffed only of one volume of the original, he 
has been obliged to confine himfelf to it ; and to leave the 
fecond volume, which contains the particular hiftories of the 
Decan, Bengal, Guzerat, and Cafhmire, to a more fayoura- 
ble opportunity, or to the employment of fome other hand. 
This circumftance has occafioned fome chafms in that part 
of the hiftory which is now given to the public; and many 
material tranfactions of thofe nations, of whom Ferifhta in 
his fecond volume treats, are only flightly mentioned. 


The reigns of the Mogul Emperors, from Akbar, with 
whom our author concludes his general hiftory, have been 
written by different hiftorians. But fo voluminous are thofe 
works, that to attempt a tranflation, would be a laborious 
and very tedious tafk, Since the days of Ferifhta, no writer 
t has come to our knowledge, has abridged the hiftory 
and therefore the tranflator had formed a defign to 
s that very effential part of the 

which is not comprehended in 


tha 
of India, 
compile from various author: 
hiftory of the Mogul empire, 
the following tranflation. 


With a view to accomplifh this undertaking, the tranila_ 
who had been honoured with the particular friendfhip 
plied in perfon to that Prince, for 
as were neceflary to com- 
The King approved very 

much 


tor, 
of the prefent Mogul, ap 
fuch books, and authentic records, 


pleat the Hiftory of Hindoftan. 
a2 
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much of his defign, and gave orders to his fecretary to grant 
his requeft. Butin the mean time the tranflator quitted the 
fervice, and retired to Calcutta. To revive however his 
Majefty’s memory upon that fubject, he wrote to him; and 
as the manner of writing to eaftern Princes may afford mat- 
ter of fome curiofity to the public, we dhall here give a lite- 
ral tranflation of the letter. 


“ To the audience of the admitted into the prefence of the 
treafury of liberality, and beneficence: To the fage director 
of the ways of truth, the Kibla* of the world, and the afylum 
of the inhabitants of the univerfe, whofe kingdom and re- 
nown laft for ever, it is moft humbly prefented ; 


“That a fervant, nourifhed by their + bounty, having» 
from their {plendid. prefence, obtained leave of departure, 
hath now reached the city of Calcutta, where, retired from 
the noife of public affairs, he prays for their Majefty’s wel- 
fare. 


“ Moved by a grateful remembrance of their royal favour 
warmed by the fame, juftice, and glorious exploits and con- 
quetts of the emperors of the paradifiacal regions of Hindoftan; 
but more particularly excited by the renown of the imperial 
houfe of Timur {, lord of ages ! And alfo by a defire to gratify 


* The point to which the Mahommedans turn their faces when they pray. 


f It is an invariable cuftom among the Eaftern nations, to addrefs crowned heads 
in the third perfon plural, while the writer himfelf always ufes the third perfon in the 
fingu'ar number. 

t Timur, whoin Europe is, by corruption, called Tamerlane, has always conferred 
vpon him the title of Saib Kirren, or Jord of the periods. Kirren, of which Kiran is 
the plural, fignifies a period of thirty years, The long reign of Timur gave rife to 
his title. 


t the 
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the curiofity of diftantnations, with the greataétions of a fplen- 
did dynafly of Kings, he has dared to afpire to tranflate the 
hiftory of Hindoftan, from the beft and moft authentic 
Perfian authors, into the Englifh language, now ftrong, 
learned and univerfal. ' 


« From the firft rifing of the ftar of the faith, upon thefe 
paradifiacal plains, unto the end of the glorious reign of Ars 
Astant Manummvun Axsar, King, the hiftory of Empire 
has been already penned: but, from that period to the pre- 
fent time, materials have been wanting to their Majefty’s 
fervant: he therefore breathes in hope, that their fublime 
Majefty will fignify their royal pleafure to the Rat RATAN 
chief fecretary of the illuftrious prefence, to fupply their 
fervant with fuch books and authentic records, as are necef- 
fary to accomplith his great defign. ‘Thus fhall the glory 
of their renown fhine forth to European eyes, with ait 
fplendor, which, from the firmament of empire, hath hi- 


therto enlightened the Eaft." 


The government of the prefidency of Bengal, ai 
late, in fome particulars, imbibed the political giae 
the Eaft; for all private correfpondence with oe of the 
country powers is ftrictly prohibited. The above Ke ie 
difpatched by the tranflator to a friend at Allahaba ! t e 

efidence of the Emperor, with a requett to de iver 
aa zone to that prince. But whether afraid of his fu- 
it i 


jors, or guilty of an unaccountable neglect, that gen- 
rior’ 5 
Udita Betinttied to Calcutta without prefenung the letter to 
3 > . . 
he Mogul. The tranflator forwarded it a fecond time to 
the : 


Id be received fronr fo 
Allahabad, but before an anfwer cou ne 
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great adiftance, he was obliged, after having waited for the 
Jatt {hip in the feafon, to embark for Europe. 


Though our author Mahummud Cafim Ferifhta has given 
the title of the Hiftory of Hindoftan to his work, yet itis ra- 
ther that of the Mahommedan empire in India, thana gene- 
ral account of the affairs of the Hindoos. What he fays 
concerning India, prior to the firft invafion of the Afgan 
Muflulmen, is very far from being fatisfactory. He collected 
his accounts from Perfian authors, being altogether unac- 
quainted with the Shanfcrita or learned language of the 
Brahmins, in which the internal hiftory of India is compre- 
hended. We mutt not therefore, with Ferifhta, confider 
the Hindoos as deftitute of genuine domeftic annals, or that 
thofe voluminous records they poflefs are mere legends 
framed by the Brahmins. ’ 


The prejudices of the Mahommedans againft the follow- 
ers of the Brahmin religion, feldom permits them to {peak 
with common candour of the Hindoos. It {wayed very 
much with Ferifhta when he affirmed, that there is no hif- 
tory among the Hindoos of better authority than the Maha- 
barit. That work is a poem and not a hiftory: It was tranf- 
lated into Perfian by the brother of the great Abul Fazil, 
yather as a performance of fancy, than as an authentic 
account of the ancient dynafties of the Kings of India. But 
that there are many hundred volumes in profe in the Shan- 
{crita language, which treat of the ancient Indians, the 
tranflator can, from his own knowledge, aver, and he has 
great reafon to believe, that the Hindoos carry their authen- 
tic hiftory farther back into antiquity, than any other nation 


now exiting. 
8 The 
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The Mahommedans know nothing of the Hindoo learn 
ing: and had they even any knowledge of the hiftory of the 
followers of Brimha, their prejudices in favour of the jewith 
fictions contained in the Koran, would make them reject 
accounts, which tend to fubvert the fyftem of their own 
faith. The Shanfcrita records contain accounts of the 
affairs of the weftern Afia, very different from what any 
tribe of the Arabians have tranfmitted to pofterity: and it is. 
more than probable, that upon examination, the former 
will appear to bear the marks of more authenticity, and of 
greater antiquity than the latter. ; 


But whether the Hindoos poflefs any true hiftory of greater 
antiquity than other nations, muft altogether reft upon the 
authority of the Brahmins, till we fhall become better ac~ 
quainted with their records. Their pretenfions however are 
very high, and they confidently affirm, that the Je 
Mahommedan religions are herefies, from what is contained 
in the Bedas. They give a very particular account of ne 
origin of the Jewifh religion in records of undoubted peg 
quity. Raja Tura, fay they, who is placed in the firft ages 
of the Cal Jug, had a fon who apoftatized from the Hindoo 
faith, for which he was banifhed by his father to ii a 
The apoftate fixed his refidence in a Dahiey called =o go > 
and propagated the Jewith religion, which the me 
Mahommed further corrupted. The Cal Jug a ee 
about. 4885 years ago, and whether the wahole tory peg 
not relate to Terah and his fon Abraham, isa point w 
wwe will leave to others to determine. 


es far to prove that there» 
min Bedas and the 
doctrines 


There is one circumftance which go 
js fome connection between the Brah 
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doctrines contained in the Old Teftament. Ever fince the 
promulgation of the religion of Mahommed, which is 
founded upon Mofes and the Prophets, the Brahmins have 
totally reje&ted their fourth Beda called the Obatar Bah, as 
the fchifm of Mahommed, according to them, has been 
founded upon that book. However extraordinary this rea- 
fon is for rejecting the fourth part of their religious records, 
it can fearcely be doubted, as it is in the mouth of every 
Brahmin. 


Feizi, the brother of Abul Fazil the hiftorian, was the 
only Muflulman we ever heard of, who underftood the 
Shanfcrita. The fraudulent means by which he acquired ir, 
will be fhewn in another place. He never tranflated any of 
the Indian hiftories, excepting the Mahabarit, which, at 
beft, is but an hitftorical poem, in which a great deal of 
fable is blended with a little truth. We, upon the whole, 
cannot much depend upon the accounts which the followers 
of Mahommed give of the religion and ancient hiflory of 
the Hindoos: Their prejudice makes them mifreprefent the 
former, and their ignorance in the Shanfcrita language, 
has totally excluded them from any knowledge of the 
latter, 


The hiftory of Cafim Ferifhta being an abridgment of a 
variety of authors, who wrote diftinét accounts of the diffe- 
rent reigns of the Mahommedan Emperors of Hindoftan, he, 
with a view to comprehend in a fmall compafs, every mate- 
rial tranfaction, has crowded the events too much together, 
without interfperfing them with thofe reflections which give 
fpirit and elegance to works of this kind: This defect feems 
however to have proceeded more from a ftudied brevity, than 

from 
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from a narrownefs of genius in Ferifhta. Upon fome oc- 
cafions, efpecially in the characters of the princes, he fhews 
a ftrength of judgment, and a nervoufnefs and concifenefs 
of expreflion which would do no difhonour to the beft wri- 
ters in the weft. What is really remarkable in this writer 
is, that he feems as much divefted of religious prejudices, 
as he is of political flattery or fear. He never pafles a good 
action without conferring upon it its due reward of praife, 
nor a bad one, let the villainous actor be never fo high, 
without fligmatizing it with infamy. In fhort, if he does 
not arrive at the character of a good writer, he certainly 
deferves that of a good man. 


The brevity which we cenfure in Ferifhta, is by no means 
a common fault in the writers of Afia. Redundant and ver- 
bofe in their diction, they often regard more the cadence 
and turn of their fentences, than the propriety and ele- 
gance of their thoughts ; leading frequently the reader into 
a labyrinth to which he can find no end. This is too a 
the manner of the learned Abul Fazil himfelf. He we 
the hiftory of the reign of Akbar in two large yee in 
folio. The intrigues of the court, and all the fecret prt 
to action are inveftigated with the utmoft exactnefs ; but the 


diGtion is too diffufe, and the language too florid for the 


correct tafte of Europe. 


e oriental hifto- 


t arked, that all th 
TTS a Pete poetical profe. 


ite, in W in Europe, 
i ‘ite, in what they call in 
= falte vate only commenced about five centuries ago, 
when literature declined in’ Afia, with: the power of bo 
The tranflator has now in his poffeflion, books 
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which, is as concife and manly, as that which defcended 
from Greece and Rome, to the writers of modern Europe. 
The learned and celebrated Abul Fazil, inflead of correcting 
this vicious tafte, encouraged it greatly by his florid man- 
ner, in his hiftory of the reign of Akbar. But this great 
writer has, notwithftanding his cireumlocutions, cloathed 
his expreflions with fuch beauty and pomp of eloquence, 
that he feems to come down upon the aftonithed reader, 
like the Ganges in the rainy feafon. 


The fmall progrefs which correctnefs and elegance of fen- 
timent and diction has made in the Eaft, did not proceed 
from a want of encouragement to literature. We fhall find 
in the courfe of this hiftory, that no princes in the world 
patronifed men of letters with more generofity and refpect, 
than the Mahommedan Emperors of Hindoftam. A literary 
genius was not only the certain means to acquire-a degree of 
wealth which muft aftonifh Europeans, but an infallible 
road for rifing tothe firft offices of the ftate. The character 
of the iearned, was at the fame time fo facred, that tyrants, 
who made a paflime of embruing their hands in the blood: 
of their other fubjects, not only abftained from offering 
violence to men of genius, but ftood in fear of their pens. 
{tis a proverb in the Eaft, that the Monarchs of Afia were 
more afraid of the pen of Abul Fazil, than they were of the 
{word of Akbar; and, however amazing it may feem in ab- 
folute governments, it is certain that the hiftorians of that 
divifion of the world, have wrote with more. freedom con- 
cerning perfons and things, than writers have ever dared to 
do in the Weft. 


The 
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The tranflator, however, being fenfible of the impropriety 
of poetical diction, in the grave narration of hiftorical 
facts, has,’ in many places, clipped the wings of Ferithta’s 
turgid expreffions, and reduced his metaphors into common 
language, without however fwerving in the leaft from the 
original meaning of the author. 


A frequent repetition of proper names is unavoidable in 
a work of fuch brevity, and fo much crouded with action. 
This will perhaps appear the moft glaring defect in the work: 
but to ufe the pronouns too often, would have rendered the fenfe 
more perplexed, and the narration lefs elegant and diftinct. 
The tranflator, in fhort, chofe to give the faults of his author 
to the public as they ftood, rather than by an attempt to a~ 
mend them, to fubftitute perhaps fome of his own in their 
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place. type 


Our author with great propriety begins the hiftory of the 
Patan empire in Hindoftan, from the commencement of 
the kingdom of Ghizni. The Mahommedan™ govern- 
ment, which afterwards extended itfelf to Hindoftan, 
rofe originally from very fmall beginnings among the 
mountains which divide Perfia from India. The Afgans 
or Patans, a warlike race of men, who had been fubjects of 
the vaft empire of Bochara, revolted under their ee 
Abiftagi, in the fourth century of the Higera, _ pa nate 
foundation of the empire of Ghizni, known pile - 
Europe, by the name of Gazna. Under a fucceflion : eo 
like princes, this empire rofe to a furprifing magnit e. a 
find that in the reign of Mufaood, in the beginning of the 
fifth century of the Higera, it extended from Ifpahan to 


Bengal, and from the mouth 
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of the Jaxartes, which comprehends near half of the great 


continent of Afia. 


Soon after the death of Mufaood, the Charizmian empire 
arofe on the confines of Perfia and great Tartary. It ex- 
tended itfelf over Tartary and the greateft part of the Perfian 
provinces; the Kings of the Ghiznian Patans were obliged 
to relinquifh their dominions in the north, and to transfer 
the feat of their empire to Lahore, and afterwards to 
Delhi. 


When the great conqueror of Afia Zingis Chan, invaded 
and fubverted the Charizmian empire under Mahummud 
Shaw, the Patan dominions were entirely confined within 
the limits of Hindoftan. They poflefled however power fuf- 
ficient to repel the generals of that great man, though. 
flufhed with victory and the fpoils of the Eaft. ‘The whole 
force of Zingis, it is true, was never bent againtt Hindoftan, 
otherwife it is probable it would have fhared the fate of 
the weftern Afia, which was almoft depopulated by his 
{word. 


The uncommon ftrength of the Patan empire in Hindof- 
tan at this period, may be eafily accounted for: It was the 
policy of the adopted Turkifh flaves of the family of Ghor, 
who then held the kingdom of Delhi, to keep ftanding 
armies of the mountain Afgans, under their re{pective 
chiefs, who were invariably created Omrahs of the empire. 
This hardy race, whatever domeftic confufions and revo- 
lutions they might occafion in India, were, to ufe Ferifhta’s. 
words, a wall of iron againtt foreign enemies. 


Our 
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Our author has not been careful to mark the extent of 
the Empire in every reign. We can only form a general 
idea of it, from the tranfactions which he records. The 
Empire we find fometimes reduced to a few diftriéts round 
the capital, and at other times, extending itfelf from the 
bay of Bengal to Perfia, and from the Carnatic to the great 
mountains of Sewalic. In fhort, the boundaries of the Pa- 
tan imperial dominions, varied in proportion to the abilities 
of thofe princes who poffefled the throne. When the mo- 
narchs difcovered great parts, the governors of provinces 
fhrunk back from their independance into their former fub- 
miffion; but when a weak Prince fat on the Mufnud, his 
lieutenants ftarted up into Kings around him. 


The hiftory now given to the public, prefents us with a 
firiking picture of the deplorable conditien)-O# a people 
fubjected to arbitrary fway ; and of the inftability of empire 
itfelf, when it is founded neither upon laws, nor upon the 
opinions and attachments of mankind. pleas in ih 
age, was an ample field for private ambition, and for public 


tyranny. At one time we fee a petty Omral: flarting forth, 


and wading through an ocean of blood to the crown, or 
involving many thoufands of indigent adventurers in the 
ruin which he draws upon his own head. At another 
time we meet with Kings, from a luft of power which de- 
feats itfelf, deftroying thofe fubjects over whom they only 


wished to tyrannize. 


In a government like that of India, public fpirit is never 
feen, and loyalty is a thing unknown. The people permit 
thienailiide to be transferred from one tyrant to another, 


ith ? ing ; individuals look with unconcern 
without murmuring ; and individ a6 
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upon the miferies of others, if they are capable to fcreen 
themfelves from the general misfortune. This, however, 
is a picture of Hindoftan in bad times, and under the wort 
Kings. As arbitrary government can inflict the moft fudden 
miferies, fo, when in the hands of good men, it can admi- 
nifter the moft expeditious relief to the fubje@. We accord- 
ingly find in this hiftory, that the misfortunes of half an 
age of tyranny, areremoved in a few years, under the mild 
adminiftration of a virtuous prince. 


It may not be improper in this place, to lay before the 
public, a fhort {ketch of the conftitution of Hindoftan. The 
Emperor is abfolute and fole arbiter in every thing, and is 
controlled by nolaw. The lives and properties of the great- 
eft Omrahs are as much at his difpofal, as thofe of the mean- 
eft fubjects. The férmer however are often too powerful 
to be punifhed, while the latter are not only flaves to the 
King, but to the provincial governors. Thefe governors, 
diftinguifhed by the name of Nabobs, have in their refpective 
jurifdictions, the power of life and death, and are, in every 
particular, invefted with regal authority, 


All the lands in India are confidered as the property of 
the King, except fome hereditary diftricts poffeffed by Hin- 
doo Princes, for which, when the Empire was in its vigour, 
they paid annual tributes, but retained an abfolute jurifdi@tion 
in their own hands. The King is the general heir of all his 
fubjects ; but when there are children to inherit, they are 
feldom deprived of their father’s eftate, without the fortune 
is enormous, and has been amafled in the oppreflive govern- 
ment of a province. Ina cafe of this kind, the children, or 
nearcft relations, are allowed a certain proportion for their 

fubfiftance, 
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fubfiftance, at the difcretion of the Cafy or judge. The for- 
tunes of merchants, tradefmen, and mechanics, are never 
confifcated by the crown, if any children or relations remain. 


The King has the extraordinary power of nominating his 
fucceflor by will. This part of royal prerogative is not pe- 
euliar to the monarchs of Hindoftan. We find that our owm 
nation, fo remarkable for their political freedom, were, not 
above twocenturies ago, made over like a private eftate, 
and that with their own confent, by the will of a Prince, 
who neither deferved to be beloved nor admired. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Indians, the right of fucceffion is 
vetted in the male heir, but the laft will of the King very 
often fuperfedes this idea of juftice. Notwithftanding 
this prejudice in favour of the firft born, there is no dif- 
tinGtion made between natural children and thofe born in. 
lawful wedlock ; for every child brought forth in the Ha- 
ram, whether by wives or concubines, are equally legiti- 


mate. 


The vizier is generally firft minifter of ftate. All “— 
and public deeds mutt pafs under his feal, after the aie 
fignet is affixed to them. The Vizier’s office — te Hes 
rious departments, in every one of which agtieges 

titles, and grants for Jagiers, are care-_ 


tents for honorary Sai onr eae 
fully regiftered. He fuperintends the royal cane ts 
i ith the Dewans of the teve- 
in that capacity, keeps accounts wit tis 
val saree in every thing which regards the finances. 
A Vakiel Mutuluck is fometimes appointed by the King. 
yer is is fuperior t : 
The power of this officer is fi a 
for he not oaly has the fuperintendency of civil, i 
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all military affairs. This laft isnever any part of the Vizier's 
office ; the Amir ul Omrah, or Buxfhi, being independent 
captain-general, and paymatter‘of the forces. It is not eafy 
to explain to Europeans the full extent of authority conferred 
upon the Vakiel Mutuluck ; he feems to be an officer to 
whom the King fora time delegates his whole power, re- 
ferving only for himfelf the imperial title, and enfigns of 
royalty. 


The Emperor of Hindoftan gives public audience twice a 
day from the throne. All petitioners, without diftinétion, are, 
after having gone through the ufual ceremonies, admitted. 
They are permitted to prefent their written complaints to 
the Ariz Beg, or lord of the requefts, who attends, in order 
to prefent them to the King. The King reads them all him- 
felf, and fuperfcribes hispleafure ina few words, with his 
own hand. Should any thing in the petition appear doubt- 
ful, it is immediately referred to the Sidder ul Suddur, 
whofe office anfwers to that. of our chief juftice, to be ex- 
amined and determined according to law. 


The Mahommedans of Hindoftan have no written laws, 
but thofe contained in the Koran. There are certain ufages 
founded upon reafon, and immemorial cuftom, which are 
alfo committed to writing. By the latter fome caufes are 
determined, and there are officers appointed by the crown, 
under the name of Canongoes, who, for a certain fee, ex- 
plain the written ufages to the people. In every diftri@ or 
pergunnah, there isa cutchery, or court of juttice eftablifhed. 


Thefe courts are extremely venal, and even the legal fees for ° 


determining a caufe concerning property, is one fourth of 
_ the 
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the value of the matter in difpute, Their decifions were, how- 
ever, very expeditious ; and through fear of the difpleafure of 
the King, who invariably punifhed with the utmoft feverity 
corrupt judges, the Cafys were pretty equitable in their deter- 
minations. 


In the declining ftate of the Empire, the provinces were 
fubmitted to the management of Nabobs, or military gover- 
nors, who farmed the revenues ata certain fum, and refer- 
ved the overplus for their own ufe. Originally the Nabobs 
were only commanders of the forces, who receiving their 
orders from court, through the medium of the Dewan, a 
civil officer who collected all the revenues for the King, 
paid the juft expences of the government of the province, 
and remitted the furplus to the exchequer. But the Nabobs 
having the military power in their hands, defpifed the autho- 
rity of the Dewans, and purpofely fomented divifions, 
factions, and infurrections, that they might be indulged 
with great ftanding armies, to make more, money pafs 
through their own hands, and to favour their fchemes of 


independence. 


The imbecility of the Empire daily increafing, the nomi- 
nal authority vefted in the Dewan, was not fufficient to con- 
tend with the real force in the hands of the Nabob. Conti- 
nual altercations fubfifted between thefe officers in the pro- 
vince, and frequent complaints were raplinitie’ 8 ea 
Minifters who preferred prefent eafe to the future ak. ns 
the empire, curtailed the power of sig SN ei 
being in amanner the commander in chief of the pier 
he fell into the fimple fuperintendency of the collections. 
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He had, it is true, the power to prevent new impofts, and 
innovations in the law. 


When the King took the field, the provincial Nabobs, 
with their troops, were obliged to repair to the imperial 
ftandard. Each Nabob erected his own ftandard, and formed 
a feparate camp, fubject only to his own orders. The Na- 
bobs every morning attended at the royal pavilion, and re- 
ceived their orders from the Amir ul Omrah *, who received 
his immediately from the King himfelf. If we except the 
army of the great Sultan Baber, there are few traces of real 
difcipline to be met with among thofe myriads, with whom 
the Emperors of Hindoftan often took the field. The forces 
of Baber were formed on a very regular and mafterly plan. 
The difpofitions of his battles were excellent; and the fur- 
prizing victories he obtained with a handful of men, over 
immenfe armies, are fufficient to convince us, that military 
difcipline has not always been unknown in Afia. 


It may to an European, furnifh matter of fome furprize, 
how Eaftern armies of two or three hundred thoufand horfe, 
and triple that number of foldiers and followers, could be 
fupplied with provifions and forage upon their march, and 
in their ftanding camps. To account for this it is to be ob- 
ferved, that every provincial Nabob, upon his taking the 
field, appoints an officer called the Cutwal, whofe bufinefs it 
is to fuperintend the Bazars or markets, which may belong 
tohis camp. Every commander of a body of troops obtains 
at the fame time, permiffion to hoift a flag for a Bazar, and 
to appoint a Cutwal of his own, under the direction of the 

* The captain- general. 
l Cutwal- 
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Cutwal-general. Thefe Cutwals grant licences to chapmen, 
futlers, and corn dealers, who gladly pay a certain tax for 
permiflion to difpofe of their various commodities, under 
the prote¢tion of the different flags. 


The futlers and dealers in corn, being provided with a 
fufficient number of camels and oxen, colle&  provifions 
from all the countries in their rear, and fupply the wants of 
the camp. The pay of foldiers in Hindoftan is very great, 
being from 60 to 200 rupees per month, to every fingle 
trooper. This enables them to give fuch high prices for 
provifions, that the countries round run all hazards for fuch 
a great profpect of gain. The fertility of Hindoftan itfelf, 
is the great fource of this ready and plentiful fupply to the 
armies ; for that country produces, in motft parts two, and 
fometimes three crops of corn every year f. 


It may perhaps be expected, that fomething concerning 
the language of the tranflation, fhould be faid in this place. 
Employed from his youth in a profeflion very different from 
that of letters, the tranilator afpires not to the character of a 
fine writer. To exprefs his author’s meaning in a plain and 
unaffected diction, was all his defign; and he expects the 
public will the more readily overlook any errors he may 
have committed, that he neither hopes tor much literary 
reputation, nor wifhes for any advantage from his work. 
ehorfes with a kind of vetch called Gram, which 


ke a fhift with the roots of grafs, which they dig 


‘on better than hay. They are by this means 
e for vegetation. The horfes al- 
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DISSERTATION 


CONCERNING THE 


Cuftoms, Manners, Language, Religion and 
Philofophy of the HINDoos. 


HE learned of modern Europe have, with reafon,. 
[ complained that the writers of Greece and Rome 
did not extend their enquiries to the religion and philofophy 
of the Druids. Pofterity will perhaps, in the fame manner, 
find fault with the Britith for not inveftigating the learning 
and religious opinions, which prevail in thote countries in 
Afia, into which. either their commerce or their arms have, 
penetrated. The Brahmins of the Eaft poffefied in antient 
times, fome reputation for knowledge, but we have never 
had the curiofity to examine whether there was any truth. 
in the reports of antiquity upon that head. 


Excufes, however, may be formed for our ignorance con- 
cerning the learning, religion and’ philofophy of the 


Brahmins. Literary inquiries are by no means a capital 
‘ objeG: 
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obje& to many of our adventurers in Afia. The few who 
lave aturn for refearches of that Kind, are difcouraged by 
the very great difficulty in acquiring that language, in 
which the learning of the Hindoos is contained; or by that 
impenetrable veil of myftery with which the Brahmins in- 
duftrionfly cover their religious tenets and philofophy. 


Thefe circunritanees combining together, have opened an 
ample field for fiction. Modern travellers have accordingly 
indulged their talent for fable, upon the myfterious re- 
ligion of Hindoftan. Whether the* ridiculous tales they 
relate, proceed from that common partiality which Euro. 
peans, as well as lefs enlightened nations, ¢ntcrtain for the 
religion and philofophy of their own country, or from a 
judgment formed upon fome external ceremonies of 
the Hindoos, is very difficult to determine; but they have 
prejudiced Europe againft the Brahmins, and by a very un- 
fair account, have thrown difgrace upon a fyftem of re- 
ligion and philofophy, which they did by no means 
inveftigate. 


The author of this differtation muft own, that he fora 
long time, fuffered himfelf to be carried down in this ftream 
of popular prejudice. The prefent decline of literature in 
Hindoftan, ferved to confirm him in his belief of thofe 
legends which he read in Europe, concerning the Brah- 
mins. But converfing by accident, one day, with a noble 
and learned Brahmin, he was not a little furprized to find 
him perfectly acquainted with thofe opinions, which, both 
in ancient and modern Europe, have employed the pens of 
the moft celebrated moralifts. This circumftance did not 
fail to excite his curiofity, and in the courfe of many fub- 
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fequent converfations, he found that philofophy and the ~ 
{ciences had, in former ages, madea very confiderable pro- 
grefs in the Eatt. 


Having then no intention to quit India for fome time, he 
refolved to acquire fome knowledge in the Shanferita lan- 
guage; the grand repofitory of the religion, philofophy and 
hiftory of the Hindoos. With this view, he prevailed upon 
his noble friend the Brahmin, to procure for him a Pundit, 
from the univerfity of Benaris, well verfed in the Shanferita, 
and mafter of all the knowledge of that learned body. But 
before he had made any confiderable progrefs in his {tudies, 
an unexpected change of affairs in Bengal, broke off all his 
literary fchemes. He found that the time he had to remain 
in ima would be too fhort to acquire the Shanfcrita, He 
determined therefore, through the medium of the Perfian 
language, and through the vulgar tongue of the Hindoos, 
to inform himfelf as much as poflible, concerning the my- 
thology and philofophy of the Brahmins. He, for this put- 
pote, procured fome of the principal SHasTERSy and his 
Pundit explained to him, as many paflages of thofe prt 
books; as ferved to give him a general idea of the doctrine 


which they contain. 


It is but juttice to the Brahmins to confefs that the goer 
of this differtation is very fenfible of his bei inability to 
iluftrate, with that fullnefs and perfpicuity pace it - 
ferves, that fymbolical religion, which they are at fo mu 
pains to conceal from foreigners. He however can wis 
that he has not mifreprefented one fingle inn or 
tenet, though many may have efcaped — erences) 
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The books which contain the religion and philofophy of 
the Hindoos, are diftinguifhed by the name of Bedas, ‘They 
are four in number, and like the facred writings of other 
nations, are faid to have been penned by the divinity. Beda 
in the Shanferita, literally fignifies Sciencn: for thefe books 
not only treat of religious and moral duties, but of every 
branch of philofophical knowledge. 


The Bedas are, by the Brahmins, held fo facred, that they per- 
mit no other feét to read them ; and fuch is the influence of 
fuperftition and pricft-craft over the minds of the other 
Casrs in India, that they would deem it an unpardonable 
fin to fatisfy their curiofity in that refpect, were it even 
within the compafs of their power. The Brahmins them- 
felves are bound by fuch ftrong ties of religion, to confine 
thofe writings totheirowntribe, that wereany of them known 
to read them to others, he would be immediately excom- 
municated. This punifhment is worfe than even death it- 
felf among the Hindoos. The offender is not only thrown 
down from the nobleft order to the moft polluted Cast, but 
his poflerity are rendered for ever incapable of being re- 
ceived into his former dignity. 


All thefe things confidered, we are not to wonder that the 
doétrine of the Bedas is fo littke known in Europe. Even 
the literary part of the Mahomedans of Afia, reckon it an 
abftrufe and myfterious fubjeét, and candidly confefs, that 
it is covered with a veil of darknefs, which they could never 
penetrate. Some have indeed fuppofed, that the learned 
Feizi, brother to the celebrated Abul Fazil, chief fecretary 
to the Emperor Akbar, had read the Bedas, and difcovered the 


reli gious tenets contained in them to that renowned Prince. 
As 


ed 
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Asthe ftory of Feizi made a good deal of noife in the eaft, it 
may not be improper to give the particulars of it in this 
place. 


Mahummud Akbar being a prince of elevated and exten- 
five ideas, was totally divefted of thofe prejudices for his 
own religion, which men of inferior parts not only imbibe 
with their mother’s milk, but retain throughout their 
lives. Though bred in all the ftri€tnefs of the Mahom- 
medan faith, his great foul in his riper years, broke thofe 
chains of fuperftition and credulity, with which his tutors 
had, in his early youth, fettered his mind. With a defign 
to chufe his own religion, or rather from curiofity, he 
made it his bufinefs to enquire minutely into all the fyf- 
tems of divinity, which prevailed among mankind. The 
tory of his being inftructed in the chriftian tenets, by a 
miflionary from Portugal, is too well known in Europe to 
require a place in this diflertation. As almoft all religions 
admit of profelytes, Akbar had good fuccefs in his enquiries, 
till he came to his own fubjects the Hindoos. Contrary to 
the practice of all other religious fects, they admit of no 
converts ; but they allow that every one may go to heaven 
his own way, though they perhaps fuppofe, that theirs 
is the moft expeditious method to obtain that important end. 
They chufe rather to make a myttery of their religion, than 
impofe it upon the world, like the Mahommedans, with the 
fword, or by means of the ftake, after the manner of fome 


pious chriftians. 


Not all the authority of Akbar could prevail with the 
Brahmins to reveal the principles of their faith. He was 
therefore obliged to have recourfe to artifice to obtain the 
information which he fo much defired. The Emperor, for 

Vora, d this 
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this purpofe, concerted a plan with his chief fecretary, 
Abul Fazil, to impofe Feizi, then a boy, upon the Brahmins, 
in the character of a poor orphan of their tribe. Feizi being 
jnflructed in his part, was privately fent to Benaris, the prin- 
cipal feat of learning among the Hindoos. In that city the 
fraud was practifed on a learned Brahmin, who received the 
boy into his houfe, and educated him as his own fon. 


When Feizi, after ten years ftudy, had acqflired the Shan- 
fcrita language, and all the knowledge of which the learned 
of Benaris were poflefled, proper meafures were taken by 
the Emperor to fecure his fafe return. Feiziit feems, during 
his refidence with his patron the Brahmin, was fmitten with 


the beauty of his only daughter 5 and indeed the ladies of 


the Brahmin race are the handfomeit in Hindoftan, The 
old Brahmin faw the mutual paflion of the young pair with 
pleafure, and as he loved Feizi for his uncommon abilities, 
he offered him his daughter in marriage. Feizi, perplexed 
between love and gratitude, at length difcovered himfelf to 
the good old man, fell down at his feet, and grafping his 
knees, folicited with tears for forgivenefs, for the great 
crime he had committed againft his indulgent benefactor. 
The Brahmin, ftruck dumb with aftonifhment, uttered not 
one word of reproach. He drew a dagger, which he always 
carried on his girdle, and prepared to plunge it in his own 
preaft. Feizi feized his hand, and conjured him, that if yet 
any atonement could be made for the injury he had done 
him, he himfelf would fwear to deny him nothing. The 
Brahmin, burfting into tears, told him, that if Feizi fhould 
grant him two requefts, he would forgive him, and confent 
to live. Feizi, without any hefitation, confented, and the 

Brahmin’s 
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Brahmin’s requefts were, that he fhould never tranflate the 
Bedas, nor repeat the creed of the Hindoos. 


How far Feizi was bound by his oath not to reveal the 
doétrinc of the Bedas to Akbar is uncertain ; but that neither 
he, nor any other perfon, ever tranflated thofe books, is a 
truth beyond any difpute. It is however well known, that 
the Emperor afterwards greatly favoured the Hindoo faith, 
and gave much offence to zealous Mahommedans, by prac- 
tifing fome Indian customs which they thought favoured of 
idolatry. But the difpaflionate part of mankind have always 
allowed, that Akbar was equally divefted of all the follies 
of both the religious fuperftitions, which prevailed among 
his fubjects. 


To return from this digreffion, the Brahmins maintain, 
that the Bedas are the divine laws, which Brimha, at the 
creation of the world, delivered for the inftruction of man- 
kind. But they affirm that their meaning was perverted in 
the firft age, by the ignorance and wickednefs of fome 
princes, whom they reprefent as evil fpirits who then haunted 
the earth. They call thofe evil genii Dewtas, and tell many 
ftrange allegorical legends concerning them; fuch as, that 
the Bedas being loft, were afterwards recovered by Bifhen, 
in the form of a fifh, who brought them up from the bottom 


of theocean, into whichthey were thrown by aDeo, or Demon. 


The firft credible account we have of the Bedas, is, that 
about the commencement of theCal Jug, of which wra the pre- 
fent year 1768, is the 4886th year, they were written, or rather 
collected by a great philofopher, and reputed prophet, called 


Beifs Muni, or Beals the infpired. This learned man 1s 
d2 otherwife 
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otherwife called Krifhen Basdeo, and is faid to have lived 
in the reign of Judifhter, in the city of Hiftanapore, upon 
the river Jumna, near the prefent city of Delhi. 


The Brahmins do not give to Beifs Muni the merit of 
being the author of the Bedas. They however acknowledge, 
that he reduced them into the prefent form, dividing them 
into four diftiné& books, after having collected the detached 
pieces of which they are compofed, from every part of 
India. It is, upon the whole, probable, that they are not 
the work of one man, on account of their immenfe bulk. 


The Mahomedans of Afia, as well as fome of the learn- 
ed of Europe, have miftaken Brimha, an allegorical perfon, 
for fome philofopher of repute in India, whom they diftin- 
guith by the disfigured names of Bruma, Burma, and Bramha, 
whom they fuppofe to have been the writer of the religious 
books of the Hindoos. Ferifhta, in the hiftory now given to 
the public, affirms, that Brimha was of the race of Bang, and 
flourifhed in the reign of Krifhen, firft monarch of Hindoftan. 
But the Brahmins deny, that any fuch perfon ever existed, 
which we have reafon to believe is the truth; as Brimha 
in the Shanfcrita language allegorically fignifies wispom, 
one of the principal attributes of the fupreme divinity. 


The four Bedas contain 100,000 afhlogues or ftanzas in 
verfe, each of which confifts of fourlines. The firft Beda is 
called Rug Bepa, which fignifies the feience of divination, 
concerning which it principally treats. It alfo contains 
aftrology, aftronomy, natural philofophy, anda very parti- 
cular account of the creation of matter, and the formation 
ofthe world. 


The 
8 
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The fecond Beda is diftinguifhed by the name of SarHAw, 
That word fignifies piety or devotion, and this book accord= 
ingly treats of all religious and moral duties. Tt alfo con- 
tains many hymns in praife of the fupreme being, as well 
as verfes in honour of fubaltern intelligences. 


The third is the Jupcer Bena, which, as the word implies, 
comprehends the whole fcience of religious rites and cere- 
monies; fuch as fails, feftivals, purifications, penances, 
pilgrimages, facrifices, prayers, and offerings. They give 
the appellation of Onarar Ban to the fourth Beda, Opa- 
TAR fignifies in the Shanfcrita, the being, or the effence, 
and Ban good ; fo that the Obatar Bah is literally the know- 
ledge of the good being, and accordingly this book compre- 
hends the whole {cience of theology and metaphyfical philo- 
fophy. 


The language of the Obatar Bah Beda is now become ob- 
folete; fo that very few Brahmins pretend to read it with 
propriety. Whether this proceeds from its great antiquity, 
or from its being wrote in an uncommon dialect of the 
Shanfcrita, is hard to determine. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that the firft is the truth ; for we can by no means 
agree with a late ingenious writer *, who affirms, that the 
Obatar Bah was written in a period pofterior to the reft of 
the Bedas. ‘ 


It has been already obferved, that the Bedas are written. 
jn the Shanfcrita: tongue. Whether the Shanfcrita was, in 
any period of antiquity, the vulgar language of Hindoftan, 


% Mr, Holwell: The author of the differtation finds him{clf obliged-to differ almoft 


in every particular concerning the religien of the Hindoos, from that geatl i 
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or was invented by the Brahmins, to be a myfterious repo- 
fitory for their religion and philofophy, is difficult to deter- 
mine. All other languages, it is true, were cafually invent- 
ed by mankind, to exprefs their ideas and wants ; but the 
aftonifhing formation of the Shanfcrita feems to be beyond 
In regularity of ety mology and gram- 
It, in thort, bears 
evident marks, that it has been fixed upon rational prin- 


the power of chance. 
matical order, it far exceeds the Arabic. 


ciples, by a body of learned men, who ftudied regularity, 
harmony, and a wonderful fimplicity and energy of ex- 
“preflion. 


Though the Shanfcrita is am azingly copious, a very fmall 
grammar and voc: ibulary ferve to illuftrate the princi ples of 
the whole. In atreatife of a few pages, the roots and pri- 
mitives are all comprehended, and fo uniform is the. rules 
for derivations and inflections, that the ctymon of every 
word is, with the greateft facility, at once inveftigated. 
The pronunciation is the gre ateft difficulty which attends the 
acquirement of the language to perfection. This is fo quick 
and forcible, that a perfon, even before the years of puber- 
ty, mutt labour a long ume before he can pronounce it with 
propriety 5 but w hen once that is attained to perfection, it 
ftrikes the ear with amazing boldnefs The 


alphabet of the Shanfcrita confifts of fifty letters, but one 


and harmony. 


“half of thefe carry combined founds, fo that its characters 


in fact, do not exceed ours in number. Some fimall idea of 
the Shanfcrita may be conveyed by the annexed plate, which 


contains thealphabet, and the meafure of the four Bedas. 


Before we fhall proceed to the religion and philofophy of 
the Brahmins, it may not be improper to premife fomething 
concerning 
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- 2 :; ; concerning the moft charaéteriftical manners and cutt 

the Hindoos in general. The Hindoos are fo cal 

Indoo or Hindoo, which, in the Shanfcrita language, 

fies the Moon ; for from that luminary, and the fun, 

deduce their fabulous origin. The author of the differtati 

has in his pofleffion, a long lift ofa dynafty of Kings, call. 

ed Hindoo-buns or Chunder-buns, both of which words ; 

mean, the Children of the Moon. He alfo has a catalogv 

* of the Surage-buns, or the Children of the Sun, from 

’ many of the Rajas of Hindoftan pretend to derive their blo 

Hindoftan, the domeftic appellation of India, isa com 

of Hindoo, and Stan, a region ; and the great river 

| : ; takes its name from the people, and not the people fi 

river, as has been crroncoutly fuppofed in Europe. 

- * Ted al) ee aS goed. ic Sep 

The Hindoos have, from all antiquity, been di 

four great tribes, each of which comprehend a \ 
inferior cafts: ‘Thee tribes do not § 
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The fecond in order is the Sittri tribe, who are fometimes 
diftinguifhed by the name of Kittri or Koytri. They, 
according to their original inftitution, ought to be all mili- 
tary men; but they frequently follow other profeffions. 
Brimha is faid to have produced the Kittri from his heart, 
as an emblem of that courage which warriors fhould poflefs, 


The name of Beife or Bife is given to the third tribe. They 
are for the moft part, merchants, bankers, and bunias or fhop- 
keepers. Thefe are figuratively faid to have fprung from 
the belly of Brimha ; the word Beith fignifying a provider 
or nourifher. The fourth tribe is that of Sudder. They 
cught to be menial fervants, and they are incapable to raife 
themfelves to any fuperior rank. They are {aid to have 
proceeded from the feet of Brimha, in allufion to their low 
degree. But indecd it is contrary to the inviolable laws of 
the Hindoos, that any perfon fhould rife from an inferior 
caft into a higher tribe. If any therefore fhould be excom- 
municated from any of the four tribes, he and his pofterity 
are forever fhut out from fociety of every body in the nation, 
excepting that of the Harri caft, who are held in utter detef- 
tation by all the other tribes, and are employed only in the 
meaneft and vileft offices. This circumftance renders excom- 
munication fo dreadful, that any Hindoo will fuffer the tor- 
ture, and even death itfelf, rather than deviate from one 
article of his faith. This feverity prevented all intermixture 
of blood between the tribes, fo that, in their appearance, 
they feem rather four different nations, than members of 
the fame community. 


It is, as we have already obferved, a principle peculiar to 
the Hindoo religion, not to admit of profelytes. Inftead of 
being 


me 
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being folicitous about gaining converts, they always make 
a myftery of their faith. Heaven, fay they, is like a palace 
with many doors, and every one may enter in his own way. 
But this charitable difpofition never encouraged other fects 
to fettle among them, as they muft have been excluded en- 
tirely from all the benefits of fociety. 


When a child is born, fome of the Brahmins are called: 
They pretend, from the horofcope of his nativity, to fore- 
tel his future fortune, by means of fome aftrological tables, 
of which they are poffeffed. When this ceremony is over, 
they burn incenfe, and make an offering according to pee 
circumftances of the parent; and without ever confulting 


them, tie the zinar * round the infant's neck, and impofe a 
> 


name upon him, according to their own fancy. 


the age of feven and ten, the children are, by 
their parents, given away in marriage. The young aon 
are brought together, in order to contract “ ee w! 
one another. But when they approach to ve he coh 
berty, they carefully feparate them, bes agony P _ 
figns of womanhood. She then is wi e re 
to cohabit with her hufband: nor is fhe ever a - pe = 
to vifitthem. It is not lawful among the oon to He 
nearer than the eighth degree of kindred. Ra hon 

itted, but feldom practifed ; for they very rationally i 
a wife is fuflicient for one man. 


Between 


The extraordinary cuftom of the women burning a 
ar 
felves with their deceafed hufbands, has, for the a0 te ; 
: : i ‘ create 
fallen into defuetude in India; nor was it ever re 


* A ftring which all the Hindoos wear, by way of charm ot amulet. 
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religious duty, as has been very erroneoufly fappofed in the 
Weft. This {pecies of barbarity, like many others, rofe 
originally from the foolifh enthufiafm of feeble minds. Ti 
a text in the Bedas, conjugal affection and fidelity are thus 
figuratively inculcated: “ The woman, in fhort, who dies 
with her hufband, {hall enjoy life eternal with him in hea- 
ven.” From this fource the Brahmins themfelves deduce 
this ridiculous cuftom, which is a more rational folution of it, 
than the ftory which prevails in Europe; that it was a poli- 
tical inftitution, made by one of the Emperors, to prevent 
wives from poifoning their hufbands, a practice, in thofe 
days, common in Hindoftan. 


People of rank and thofe of the higher cafts, burn their 
dead and throw fome incenfe into the pile. Some throw the 
bodies of their friends into the Ganges, while others expofe 
them on the high ways, as a prey to vultures and wild 
beafts. ‘There is one caft in the kingdom of Bengal, who 
barbaroufly expofe their fick by the river's fide to die there. 
They even fometimes choak them with mud, when they 
think them paft hopes of recovery. They defend this in- 
human cuftom by faying, that life is not an adequate re- 
compence for the tortures of a lingering difeafe. 


The Hindoos have a code of laws in the Nea SHASTER. 
Treafon, inceft, facrilege, murder, adultery with the wife 
of a Brahmin, and theft, are capital crimes, Though the 
Brahmins were the authors of thofe laws, we do not find 
that they have exempted themfelves from the punifhment 
of death, when guilty of thofe crimes. This is one of thofe 
numerous fables, which modern travellers imported from 
the Eaft. It is however certain, that the influence of the 

: » Brah- 


? 
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Brahmins is fo great, and their characters as priefts fo 
facred, that they efcape in cafes where no mercy would be 


fhewn to the other tribes. 


Petty offences are punifhed by temporary excommiunica= 
tions, pilgrimages, penances and fines, according to the 
degree of the crime, and the wealth of the guilty perfon. 
But as the Hindoos are now, for the moft part, fubject to 
the Mahommedans, they are governed by the laws of the 
Koran, or by the arbitrary will of the prince. > 


The Senafleys are a fect of mendicant philofophers, com- 
monly known by the name of Fakiers, which literally fig- 
nifies poor people, Thefe idle and pretended devotees, 
affemble fometimes in armics of ten or twelve thoufand, 
and, under a pretext-of making pilgrimages to certain tema 
ples, lay whole countries under contribution. ‘Phefe faints 
wear no clothes, are generally very robuft, and convert the 
wives of the lefs holy part of mankind to their own ule, 
upon their religious progrefles. They admit any aa 8 
parts into their number, and they take great care to inftru 
their difciples in every branch ef knowledge, to make the 


order the more revered among the vulgar. 


When this naked army of robutt faints dire their march 
the men of the provinces through which 
very often fly before them, notwithftand- 
haracter of the Fakiers. But the women 
are in general more refolute, and not only fps r pe. 
dwellings, but apply frequently for the prayers oF : 

holy perfons, which are found to be moftt effectual in cafes 


4 we ales -ers with the lady of 
of feerility. When a, Takjer is, at prayers With fac se) 


to any temple, 
their road lies, 
ing of the fanGtified c 
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the houfe, he leaves either his flipper or his ftaffat the door 
which if feen by the hufband, effectually prevents hie 
from diflurbing their devotion. But fhould he be fo un- 
fortunate as not to mind thofe fignals, a found drubbing j 

the inevitable confequence of his intrufion. : 


Though the Fakiers inforce with their arms, that reverence 
which the people of Hindoftan have naturally for their or 
der, they inflict voluntary penances of very extraordinary 
Xinds upon themfelves, to gain more refpect. Thefe fellows 
fometimes hold up one arm in a fixed pofition till it becomes 
id, and remains in that fituation during the reft of their 
lives. Some clench their fifts very hard, and keep them * 


till their nails grow into their palms, and appear through 
the back of their hands. Others turn their f. 


Sa aces Over one 
they fix for 
ever their heads looking backward. Many turn ast eyes 
to the point of their nofe, till they have loft the power "of 
Jooking in any other direction. Thefe laft pretend { 
times to fee what they call the facred fir iis 


e, which vifion, no 
doubt, proceeds from fome diforder arifing from the din 
tion of the optic nerves, es 


and keep them in that fituation, till 


. It often appears to Europeans in Mdia 
ridicule to converfe with thofe diflorted di 
phers; though their knowledge and ext 
exhibit avery flriking contratt, Some are 
feem, enthufiafts ; but others put on the cl 
uty, as a cloak for their pleafures. 
them a public nuifance, and the a 
is, that the women think t 


a matter of fome 
id naked philofo- 
ernal appearance, 
really what they 
aracter of fanc- 
But what actually makes 
> werfion of poor hufbands, 
ielves, from an intimacy ith : an pe ha 
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Many other foolith cuftoms, befides thofe we have mentioned, 
axe peculiar to thofe religious mendicants. But enthufiaftic 


penances are not confined to them alone. Some of the vul- Me 


gar, on the faft 


of Oppofs, fufpend themfelves om iron 


hooks, by the flefh of the fhoulder-blade, to the end of a 
beam. This beam turns round with great velocity, upon a 
pivot, on the head of a high pole. The enthufiaft not only 
feems infenfible of pain, but very often blows a trumpet as 


he is whirled rour 


nd above, and, at certain intervals, fings a 


fong to the gaping multitude below; who very much admire ~ 
his fortitude and devotion. This ridiculous cuftom is kept 
up to commemorate the fufferings of a martyr, who was in 


that manner, tortured for his faith. 


To dwell longer upon the characteriftical cuftoms and 
manners of the Hindoos, would extend this differtation too — 


far. Some more 


particulars concerning that nation, will” 


naturally arife from an inveftigation of their religion and 
philofophy. This laft was the capital defign of this intro- 


ductory difcourfe 
if nota compleat | 


; and we hope to be able to throw a new, 
ight, on a fubject hitherto little underftood. 


in the Weft. Some writers have very lately given to the 


world, an uninte 
and they affirm, 


lligible fytem of the Brahmin religion ; 


that they derived their information from 


the Hindoos themfelves. This may be the cafe, but they 


certainly converfed upo 
tribes, or with: the unle 
would be as ridiculous to hope 


vi nd philofophy of the Hin 
ie “ - would be in a Mahommedan in London, to rely 


ts of a parifh beadle,. concerning the moft 


catts, 
upon the accoun 
abftrufe points 0 


' 


n that fubject only with the inferior 
arned part of the Brahmins: and it 
for a true ftate of the reli- 
doos from thofe. illiterate’ 


£ the Chriftian faith; or, to fornt his opi- 
nion. 
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nion of the principles of the Newtonian philofophy, from a AD ISSERTATIO N, “&e z 


ee . { i rman, is — . cues ea | 
~goegoeie a lahinensbict This commentary opens wit a e by £ 
Brimha °, the Wifdom of the Divinity; and | 


The Hindoos are divided into two great religious feds; fon, who is reprefented as the fon of Brimha. ? 
the followers of the doétrine of the Brpanc ; and thofe fire.-to be inftructed by his father, and for that pt 
who adhere to the principles of the Neapirstx. As the fix puts the following queftions to him. 

‘are efteemed the moft orthodox, as swell as the mott ancient, : wee O eR 
we fhall begin to explain their opinions, by extradts literally : Ba 
tranflated from the original Swasrer *, which goes by the O father! thou firft of God *, thou as iis to he 
name of Bedang. the world, and thy fon Narud, aftonifhed at wh 
holds, is defirous to be inftructed. how. all, nS 
were made. iz 


Bedang, the title of the Shafter, or commentary upon the 


Bedas, concerning which we are about to treat, is a word : BRIMHA. Pate. 
compounded of Beda, /cience, and Ang, body. The name Be not deceived, my fom! ‘do not imagine that is 


of this Shafter therefore, may’ be literally tranflated, the 
Body of feience. This book has, in Europe, beenerrone- _ 
oufly called Vedam; and it is an expolition of the doétrine 
of the Bedas, by that great philofopher and prophet Beafs 
Muni, who, according to the. Brahmins, flourifhed about 
four thoufand years.ago. The Bedang is {aid, to have been 
_ reviled fome ages after Beifs Muni, by one Sirrider Swami, 
fince which it has been reckoned facred, and not fubject to 
any further alterations. Almoft all the Hindoos of the De- 
can, and thofe of the Malabar and ‘Coromandel S$, are 
ofthe fect ofthe Bedang, er 
| * Shafter literally Ggnifies Kuowledge: but Ae a ee er 
“Tin ine wit wie iran nar ce twee anes 
"which, like the Bible of the Chriftians, or Koran of OM Muhom- 
med, con th pr th iin faith, | 
“te pl 


ss 


creator of the world, independent of the d 


is the great original effence ‘, and areata 1 thin 7 
only upon me as the inflrument of t 
therefore, septs a. pe EP 
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wading 
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3 sy ypicdeteleeigie, 
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Witt *, and a part of his being, whom he called forth to 
execute his eternal defigns, 


NARUD. 
What fhall we think of God? 


BRIMHA. 


Being immaterial *, he is above all conception; being in. 
vifible ', he can have no form *; but, from what we behold 
in his works, we may conclude that he is eternal 4 
omnipotent", knowing all things", and_ prefent every 
where °. 


NARUD, 


How did God create the world? 


BRIMHA, 


Affection *, dwelt with God, from all eternity, Tt was of 
three different kinds, the creative *, the preferving ', and the 
deftructive *. This firft is reprefented by Brimha, the fecond 


* Isu-pur; from Isu will, and Bur great: commonly pronounced Isuur. This 
is one of the thoufand names of Gop, which have fo much perplexed the writers 
of Europe. In the anfwer of Brimha, mention is made of the firft three great deities of 
the Hindoos; which three, however, they by no means worthip as diftin@ beings from 
God, but only as his principal attributes. 4 Nid-akar. 1 Oderiffa. 

* Sirba-Sirrup. ‘Nitteh, © Ge-itcha, » Subittera-dicfi. © Surba-Birfi. Thefe 
are the very terms ufed in the Bedang, in the definition of God, which we have liter- 
ally tranflated in the text. Whether we, who profefs chriftianity, and call the Hin- 
doos by the deteftable names of Pagans and Idolaters, have higher ideas of the fupreme 
divinity, we fhall leave to the unprejudiced reader to determine, 

® Maiah, which fignifies cither affection or paffion. 1 Redjo-goon, the creative 
quality. * Sittohgoon, the preferving quality, + Timmugoon, the deftrudtive quality. 


by 
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by Bifhen', and the third by Shibah*, You, O Narud! are 
taught to worfhip all the three, in various fhapes and like- 
neffes, as the creator”, the preferver*, and the deftroyer *, 
The affection of God then produced power’, and power at a 
proper conjunction of time * and fate , embraced goodnefs a 
and produced matter“. The three qualities then acting upon 
matter, produced the univerfe in the following manny 
From the oppofite actions of the creative and deftructive 
quality in matter, felf-motion * firft arofe. Self-motion was 
of three kinds ; the firft inclining to plafticity', the fecond 
to difcord *, and the third to reft", The difcordant aétions 
then produced the Akafh ', which invifible aie poffeffed 
the quality of conveying found ; it produced air , a palpable 
element, fire’, a vifible element, water*, a fluid clement, 
and earth”, a folid element. 


The Akath difperfed itfelf abroad. Air formed the atmo- 
fphere ; fire, collecting itfelf, blazed forth in the hoft of 


ver i is perfonified under the name of Bifhen. * Shibah, 

me rere Bia a Bithen. y Shibah. The Hiodoos worthip 
a po athens of the divinity, under the name of Shibah ; but they do si 
ee shit " shibah for they affirm, that there is no fuch thing but pe is 
abe st ne fee man. #* Jotna, ? Kaal. b Addarifto, . Pir-kirt, ne 
from the acs Sale A God’s attribute of goodnefs, is worthipped asa ai a 
oe as ete of Pirkirti, and many other poet aes cone Se 
Wie idi in Europe, that Purrus an 

ir ridiculonfly fuppofed in pes t 
virtues, a a woman, according to the fyftem of the Hindooss hia Pe 
Pull i eeory or emphatically, the Being ; and by Pirkirti, his attribute 

urrus is 


goodnels. ; ; . ¢ Ahankar. The word literally fignifies 
rare Me a ee pie se » Satig. i A kind of celeftial element. 
felf-aétion. . 


impalpable element, through 
i fpeaks of akafh as a pure impalpa 
The Bedang alge! clement, fays the philofopher, ae a reli 
which the p a Janets continue their motion, from the firft impulfe ui i li 
Hi nit and of Brimha or God ; nor will they ftop, fays he, till he thal 
ceived from 


them in the midft of their courle. 


Ss | f heaven 5 
Vou. I : 


© Mohat, In other places of the Bedang, matter is diftinguifhed by the. 


F Maes oe 
* Baiow, 1 Tege, m Joal Prittavi, 


xii, 
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ce en 

heaven®; water rofe tothe furface of the earth, being forced 
ue 5 rf 7 1 c : Se 
from beneath by the gravity of the latter element. Th 
broke forth the world from the veil of darknefs, in w] 2a 
: ee ; ’ Wiic 
it was formerly comprehended by God. Order rofe ove aa 

Twerte ehtd : ree 
univerfe. The feven heavens were formed’, and the { i 
worlds wer Aye ] ir ie 
worlds were fixed in their places; there to remain til 
great diffolution ?, when all things fhall be bo eae 
God. ? tagalog 


God feeing the earth in full bloom, and that vegetation’ 
was flrong from its feeds, called forth for tii firft Poke 
Sgr *) Pas endued with various organs Be oscves, 

orm a, diverfity of animals” upon the eartl aodh 
iss wie 1. Heend 

ee fenfes, feeling, fecing, fmelling, “ah 

: to man he gave reflexion ’ i im 

above the beafts of the field. rma: 


he u( ti 5 1cy 
‘ creatures W che: created male and female that tl 
m 1 propagate their Pp cles upon the earth Ey y h rb 
ot { e . (og (=) 


bore the feed of its kind, that the world might be cloathed 
athed - 


with verdure, and all animals provided with food 


NARUD, 
What doft thow mean, O Father! by intelle&? 


* Dewta 5 of which Surage the Sun i i 
vdliene iS: n is firft in rank. P The 
worlds ares Ottal pac ati spies vetee mb pleat Sut Th as 
Souiet niin ict ’ uital, Joal, Tallattal, Riffatal, and-Pattal a 
avila oh eg eee which he very much regrets; forgot » The author of 
1 Mah-pirly. + Mug Ne or the ufes to which the faesihsinaat ora “ ea. 
fenfes are, Suppurfina Ch * Birgalotta, wMuni)) * Jo = uate 
aa ‘ » Chowkowna, Nafiga, Riffin sec 
and Madda fignifies inale and female, cnr 5 Saal 


BRIMHA. 


ven 
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BRIMBHA. 


It is a portion of the crear souL* of the univerfe 
: ’ 
breathed into all creatures, to animate them for a certain 


time. 


NARUD, 


What becomes of it after death ? 


BRIMBHA. 
It animates other bodies, or returns like a drop into that 
unbounded ocean from which it firft arofe. 


NARUD. 
Shall not then the fouls of good men receive rewards ? 
Nor the fouls of the bad meet with punifhment ? 


BRIMHA. 

fhed from thofe of other 
swith reafon* and with a 
If therefore man {hall 


The fouls of men are diftingui 
animals; for the firft are endued 


confcioufnefs of right and wrong. 
adhere to the firft, as far as his powers fhall extend, his foul, 
when difengaged from the body by death, ‘fhall be abforbed 
jnto the divine effence, and fhall never more re-animate 


fle(h. But the fouls of thofe who do evil *, are not, at death, 
difengaged from all the elements. They are immediately 
cloathed with a body of fire, air, and akafh, in which 
they are, fora time, punifhed in hell. After the feafon of 
2 Purmattima literally fignifies the great foul. > Upiman. «© Mund. * Nirick, 
The Hindoos reckon above eighty kinds of hells, each proportioned to the degree of 
the wickednefs of the perfons punithed there. The Brahmins have no idea that all 
the fins that a man can commit in the fhort period of his life, can deferve eternal 
punifhment ; nor thar all the virtues he can exercife, can merit perpetual felicity in heaven. 
their 


itt 
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their grief is over, they re-animate other bodies; but till 
they fhall arrive at a {late of purity, they can never be abforb- 
ed into God. 


NARUD. 


What is the nature of that abforbed ftate* which the 
fouls of good men enjoy after death? 


BRIMHA. 


It is a participation of the divine nature, where all paffions 


are utterly unknown, and where confcioufnefs is loft in 
blifs '. 


NARUD. 


Thou dayft, O Father! that unlefs the foul is perfectly 
pure, it cannot be abforbed into God: Now, as the ations of 
the generality of men are partly good, and partly bad, whi- 
ther are their {pirits fent immediately after death ? 


BRIMHA., 


They mutt atone for their crimes in hell, where they 
muift remain for a {pace proportioned to the degree of their 
iniquities ; then they rife to heaven to be rewarded for a 


‘time for their virtues ; and from thence they will return to 
the world, to reanimate other bodies. 


e Muchti. : Tt isfomewhat furprifing, that a fate of unconfcioufnefs, which in 
fact is the fame with annihilation, fhould be efteemed by the Hindoos as the fupreme 
good ; yet foit is, that they always reprefent the abjorbed flate, as a fituation of perfect 


infenfibility, equally deftitute of pleafure and of paia, But Brimha feems here to im- 
aply, thacit is a kind of delirium of joy. 


NARUD. 
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NARUD,. 


What is time *? 


BRIMHA, 


Time exifted from all eternity with God: but it cam 
only be eftimated fince motion was produced, and only be 
conceived by the mind, from its own conftant progrefs. 


NARUD. 
How long fhall this: world remain? 


BRIMHA, 


Until the four jugs fhall have revolved. Then Rud- 
der * with the ten fpirits of diffolution fhall roll a comet 
under the moon, that fhall involve all things in fire, and’ 
reduce the world into afhes. God fhall then exift alone, for’ 
matter will be totally annihilated ’. 


ay not be improper, in this place, to fay fomething concerning the: 
egsece ea of eat Their leaft fubdivifion of time is, the Nemifh or 
twinkling of an eye. Three Nemifh’s make one Kaan, fifty Kaan one se i 
Liggers one Dind, two Dinds one. Gurry, equal to forty-five of our minutes tn i 
Gurries one Par, eight Pars one Dien or day, fifteen Diens one Packa, two ackas 
one Math, two Mathes one Ribbi, three Ribbis one Aioon or year, =e re y = 
fifts of 360 days, but when the odd days, hours and minutes, wanting of a folar ye = 
t to one revolution of the moon, an additional month is made to that year to ad- 
> ere Calendar. A year of 360 days, they reckon but one day to the Dewtas or: 
aaa Beane 3 zd they fay, that twelve thoufand of thofe planetary years, make one 
revolution of the four Jugs or periods, into which they divide the ar eee. 
The Sittoh Jug or age of truth contained, according to them, Re a9 ie apeia 
years. The Treta Jug, or age of three, contained three thovfand years. pa 
Nein Seat a add two other periods, between the diffolation» 
ik ae one ena ae Ee cull Sundeh, aie Sundafs, each of a thonfand « 
mire hats fo that from one Maperly, or great diffolution of all things, to ano~ 
coo of our years. 
eit dilechivak, the deftroying quality of God. 


i Nit. Here - 


contained two thoufand ; and the Kalle Jug, or age of pollution, confifts . 


xly 
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Here ends the firft chapter of the Bedang. The fecond 
treats of providence and freé will; a fubject fo abftrufe, that 
it was impoflible to underftand it, without a compleat 
knowledge of the Shanferita. The author of the Bedang, 
thinking perhaps, that the philofophical catechifm which 
we have tranflated above, was too pure for narrow and fu- 
perftitious minds, has inferted into his work, a ftrange alle- 
gorical account of the creation, for the purpofes of vulgar 
theology. In this tale, the attributes of God, the human 
paffions and faculties of the mind: are perfonified, and intro- 
duced upon the ftage. As this allegory may afford matter of 
fome curiofity tothe public, we fhall here tyanilate it. 


“ Brimu exifted from all eternity, in a form of infinite di- 
menfions. When it pleafed him to create the world, he faid, 
Rife up, O Brimba*. Ymmediately a fpirit of the colour of 
flame iffued from his navel, having four heads and four 
hands, Brimha gazing round, and feeing nothing but the 
immenfe image, out of which he had proceeded, he tra- 
velled a thoufand years, to endeavour to comprehend its 


-dimenfions. But after all his toil, he found himfelf as much 


ata lofs as before. 


* Loft in amazement, Brimha gave over his journey. He 
fell proftrate and praifed what he faw, with his four mouths. 
The almighty, then, with a voice like ten thoufand thun- 
ders, was pleafed to fay: Thou haft done well, O 
Brimha, for thou canft not comprehend me!——Go and 
create the world !——How can I create it >——Afk of me, and 


power fhall be given unto thee.—O God, faid Brimha, thou 
art almighty in power !— a 





« The wifdom of God, ‘ 
3 « Brimha 
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“ Brimha forthwith perceived the idea of things, as if 
floating before his eyes. He faid, Ler THem Be, and all 
that he faw became real before him. Then fear flruck the 
frame of Brimha, left thofe things fhould be annihilated. O 
;mmortal Brimh! he cried, who fhall preferve thofe things 
which I behold. In the inftant a fpirit of a blue colour 


iffued from Brimha’s mouth, and faid aloud, I wirz. Then » 


fhall thy. name be 


Bithen’, becaufe thou haft undertaken 


to preferve all things. 


« Byimha then commanded Bifhen to go and create all ani- 
mals, with vegetables for their fubfiftance, to po: 


earth which he himfelf had made. 


ffefs that - 
Bifhen forthwith : 


created all manner of beatts, fith, foul, infects and reptiles. 


Trees and grafs° rofe alfo bene 
had invefted him with power. 


to rule the whole: 


him. Bifhen began t 


idiots with great b 


knowledge; fo that in every 
fembled the beafts of the fiel 


ath his hands, for Brimha - 
But man was ftill wanting © 


and Brimha commanded Bifhen to form 


ellies, 


to fatisfy their carnal appetites. 


« Brimha, offended at the men, 
duced four perfons from his own 


by four different names. 
noc *, of the fecond, Sinnunda *, 


and of the fourth, 
ordered by Brimha 


1 The providence of Go 
® Permanency- 


The name of the 
of the third, Sonnatin °, 


he work, but the men he made were 
for he could not infpire them with 
thing but in thape, they re- 
d. They had no paflion but. 


deftroyed them, and pro- 
breath, whom he called 


“fini wasSin- 


Sonninkunar '. Thefe four perfons were 


d. i 
P ntellegtual exiftemce. ° 


to rule over the creatures, 


> Body. 


-and to poflefs. 


aLie, 


*) 


oe 


for. 
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for ever the world. But they refufed to do any thing but 
to praife God, having nothing of the deftructive quality * in 
their compofition. 


Brimha, for this contempt of his orders, became angry, 
and lo! a brown fpirit ftarted from between his eyes. He 
fat down before Brimha, and began to weep: then lifting 
up his eyes, he afked him, ‘“ Who am], and where {hall 
be the place of my abode.” Thy name fhall be Rudder’, faid 
Brimha, and all nature fhall be the place of thine abode. 
But rife up, O Rudder! and form man to govern the 
world. 


“ Rudder immediately obeyed the orders of Brimha. He be- 
‘gan the work, but the men he made were fiercer than tigers, 
having nothing but thedeftructive qualityin their compofitions. 
They, however, foon deftroyed one another, for anger was 
their only paffion. Brimha, Bifhen, and Rudder then joined 
their different powers. They created ten men, whofe names 
were, Narud, Dico, Bafhitta, Birga, Kirku, Pulla, Pulifta, 
Ongira, Otteri and Murichi *: The general appellation of the 
whole, was the Munies“. Brimha then produced Dirmo ° 
from his breaft, Adirmo ‘ from his back, Loab * from his 
lip, and Kam " from his heart. This latt being a beautiful 
female, Brimha looked upon her with amorous eyes. 
the Munies told him, that the was his own daughter; upon 
which he fhrunk back, and produced a blufhing virgin called 
Ludja’. Brimha thinking his body defiled by throwing his 


But 


ss Timmu-goon, » The weeper; becaufe he was Produced in tears. One of 
the names of Shibah, the deftrudtive attribute of the Divinity. 
Y G The fignifications of thefe ten names are in order, thele: Reafon, Ingenuity, 
mulation, Humility, Piety, Pride, Patience, Charity, Deceit, Mortality. 


4 The Infpired, °F ‘ , 
» Love. 4 i Shame. one pacers: * Appetite, 


eyes 
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eyes upon Kim, changed it, and produced ten women, one 
of which was given to each of the Munies.” 


In this divifion of the Bedang Shafter, there is a long Tift 
of the Surage Buns, or children of the fun, who, it is faid, 
ruled the world in the firft periods. But as the whole is a 
mere dream of imagination, and fcarcely the belief of the 
Hindoo children and women, we fhall not trefpafs further 
on the patience of the public with thefe allegories. The 
Brahmins of former ages wrote many volumes of romances 
upon the lives and actions of thofe pretended Kings, incul- 
cating, after their manner, morality by fable. This was 
the grand fountain from which the religion of the vulgar 
in India was corrupted; if the vulgar of any country re- 
quire any adventitious aid to corrupe their ideas, upon fo 


myfterious a fubjcct. 


Upon the whole, the opinions of the author of the Be- 
dang, upon the fubject of religion, are not unphilofophical. 
He maintains that the world was created out of nothing by 
God, and that it will be again annihilated. The unity, infi- 

‘nity and omnipotence of the fupreme divinity are incpleated 
by him: for though he prefents us with a long lift of infe- 
rior beings, it is plain that they are merely allegorical : and 
neither he nor the fenfible part of his followers believe their 
actual exiftence. The more ignorant Hindoos, it cannot be 
denied, think that thefe fubaltern divinities do exift, in 
the fame manner, that Chriftians believe in Angels; but 
the unity of God was always a fundamental tenet of the 
uncorrupted faith of the more learned Brahmins. 


vo The 
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The opinion of this philofopher, that the foul, after 
death, aflumes a body of the purer clements, is not pecu- 
liar to the Brahmins. It defcended from the Druids of Ey- 
rope, to the Greeks, and was the fame with the édwac of 
Homer. His idea of the manner of the tranfmigration of 
the human foul into various bodies, is peculiar to himfelf. 
As he holds it as a maxim that a portion of the GREaT souL 
or God, animates every living thing; he thinks it no ways 
meonfiftent, that the fame portion that gave life to man, 
fhould afterwards pafs into the body of any other animal, 
This tranfmigration does not, in his opinion, debafe the 
quality of the foul: for when it extricates itfelf from the 
fetters of the flefh, it reaffumes its original nature. 


The followers of the Bepane Suaster do not allow that 
any phyfical evil exifts. They maintain that God created all 
things perfectly good, but that man, being a free agent, 
may be guilty of moral evil: which, however, only refpects 
himfelf and fociety, but is of no detriment to the general 
fyftem of nature. God, fay they, has no paffion but bene- 
volence: and being poffeffed of no wrath, he never punifhes 
the wicked, but by the pain and aflli@tion which are the 
natural confequences of evil aGions. 


The more learned 
Brahmins therefore affirm, that the hell which is men- 
tioned in the Bedang 


8, Was only intended as a mere bug- 
bear to the vulgar, to inforce upon their minds, the duties 
of morality: for that hell is no other than a confcioufnefs 
of evil, and thofe bad confequences which invariably fol- 
low wicked deeds. 


Before we fhall proceed to the doGtrine of the Nea DIRSEN 
SuasFrR, it may not be improper to give a tranflation of the 


firft 
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firft chapter of the DirM SHAsTER, which throws a clear light 
upon the religious tenets, common to both the grand fects 
of the Hindoos. It is a dialogue between Brimha, or the 
wifdom of God; and Narud, or human reafon. 


NARUD. 
© © thou firft of God! Who is the greateft of all Beings 
BRIMHBA. 
Brimu ; who is infinite and almighty. 
NARUD. 


Is he exempted from death ? 


BRIMHA. 
He is: being eternal and incorporeal, 
NARUD. 


Who created the world? 
BRIMHA. 


Gop, by his power: 
NARUD. 


Who is the giver of blifs? 
BRIMHA. 


Krisnen: and whofoever worfhippeth him, hall enjoy 
heaven '. i 

have already obferved, is the genitive cafe of Brinn ; as Wispom 
as we 


he chief attribute of God. 
rae and dna joy. It ts one of the thoufand 


* Brimha, : 
is, by the Brahmins, recko! eae? 
t Krihen is derived from Krifh giving, 


mundese@eds Dh a3 Sie tai ape NARUD. 
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NARUD. 
What is his likenefs? 


BRIMHA. 
He hath no likenefs: but to ftamp fome idea of him 
upon the minds of men, who cannot believe in an immate- 
rial being, he is reprefented under various fymbolical 


forms. 
NARUD. 


What image fhall we conceive of him? 


BRIMHA. 
If your imagination cannot rife to devotion without an 
image; fuppofe with yourfelf, that his eyes are like the 
Lotos, his complexion like a cloud, his cloathine of the 
lightning of heaven, and that he hath four hands. ‘ 


NARUD. 
Why fhould we think of the almi ghty in this form? 


BRIMHA. 
His eyes may be compared to the Lotos, to fhow that 
they are always open, like that flower which the greateft 
depth of water cannot furmount. His complexion being 
like that of a cloud, is an emblem of that darknefs with 
which he veils himfelf from mortal eyes. His cloathin 
is of lightning, to exprefs that awful majelty eiticl ee 
rounds him: and his four hands are fymbols of his ftrength 
and almighty power: - 
‘ NARUD, 
What things are proper to be oflered unto him ? 
BRIMHA. 
Thofe things which are clean, and offered with a grateful’ 
heart. But all things which by the law are reckoned atten 
or 
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or have been defiled by the touch of a woman in her times ; 
things which have been coveted by your own foul, feized by 
oppreflion, or obtained by deceit, or that have any natural 
blemifh, are offerings unworthy of God. 


NARUD. 

We are commanded then to make offerings to God of 
fuch things as are pure and without blemifh, by which 
it would appear that God eateth and drinketh, like mortal 
man, orif he doth not, for what purpofe are our offerings? 


BRIMHA. 

God neither eats nor drinks like mortal men. But if 
you love not God, your offerings will be unworthy of him; 
for as all men covet the good things of this world, God re- 
quires a free offering of their fubftance, as the ftrongett tefti- 
mony of their gratitude and inclinations towards him, 


NARUD. 
How is God to be worfhipped? 


BRIMHA. 
With no felfifh view; but for love of his beauties, gra- 
titude for his favours, and for admiration of his greatnefs. 


NARUD. 
How can the human mind fix itfelf upon God, being, 
that it is in its nature changeable, and perpetually running 
from one object to another? 


BRIMHA. 
True: The mind is ftronger than an elephant, whom 


men have found means to fubdue, though they have ae 
: een 


liii 


i 


and all worldly pleafures. 
fubdued ? 


tified by penance. 
make a public and folemn vow, left your refolution fhould 
be fhaken by the pain which attends it. 
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been able entirely to f{ubdue their own inclinations. But the 
ankufh * of the mind is true wifdom, which fees into the 
vanity of all worldly things. 


NARUD. 
Where fhall we find true wifdom ? 


BRIMHA. 
In the fociety of good and wife men. 


NARUD. 
But the mind, in fpite of reftraint, covets riches, women, 
How are thefe appetites to be 


t BRIMHA. 
If they cannot be overcome by reafon, let them be mor- 
For this purpofe it will be neceilary to 


NARUD, 
We fee that all men are mortal, what ftate is there after 


death? 


: BRIMHA. 
The fouls of fuch good men as retain a fmall degree of 


worldly inclinations, will enjoy Surg” for a time ; but the 
fouls of thofe who are holy, fhall be abforbed into God, 
neyer more to reanimate flefh. The wicked fhall be punifh- 
ed in Nirick * for a certain {pace, and afterwards their fouls 
are permitted to wander in fearch of new habitations of 


fleth. 


 Ankufh is an iron inftrument ufed for driving elephants. 


> Fleaven. © Hell. 


NARUD. 
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Thou, O father, doft mention God as one; yet we are 
told, that Ram, whom we are taught to call God, was born 
in the houfe of Jeflarit: That Kifhen, whom we call God, was 
born in the houfe of Bafdeo, and many others in the fame 
manner. In what light are we to take this myftery? 


BRIMHA. 


You are to look upon thefe as particular manifeftations 
of the providence of God, for certain great ends, as im the 
cafe of the fixteen hundred women, called Gopi, when all 
the men of Sirendiep * were deftroyed in war. The women 
prayed for hufbands, and they had all their defires gratified 
in one night, and became with child. But you are not to 
fuppofe, that God, who is in this cafe introduced as the 
actor, is liable to human paflions or frailties, being in him- 
felf, pure and incorporeal. At the fame time he may appear 
in a thoufand places, by a thoufand names, and in a thou- 
fand forms; yet continue the fame unchangeable, in his 


divine nature.—— 


Without making any reflections upon this chapter of 
the Dirm SastTeR, it appears evident, that the religion of 
the Hindoos has hitherto been very much mifreprefented in 
Europe. The followers of the Neapirsen Suaster, differ 
greatly in their philofophy, from the fect of the Bepane, 
though both agree about the unity of the fupreme being. 
To give fome idea of the Neadirfen philofophy, we fhall, in 
this place, give fome extracts from that Shatter. 
nm Nea, fignifying right 
fo that the word may be 


tranflated 


Nrapirsen is a compound fro 


and Dirsen, to teach or explain ; 
& The ifland of Ceylon. 
3 
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tranflated an exhibition of truth. Though it is not reckoned 
fo antient as the Bedang, yet it is faid to have been Written 
by a philofopher called Goutam, near four thoufand years 
ago. The philofophy contained in this Shafter, is very ab. 
flrufe and metaphyfical; and therefore it is but juttice to 
Goutam to confefs, that the author of the differtation, not. 
withftanding the great pains he took to have proper defini- 
tions of the terms, is by no means certain, whether he has 
fully attained his end. In this ftate of uncertainty he chofe 
to adhere to the literal meaning of words, rather than bya 
free tranflation, to deviate perhaps from the fenfe of his 
author. 


The generality of the Hindoos’ of Bengal, and all the 
northern provinces of Hindoftan, efteem the Nraprrsen a fa- 
cred Shafter; but thofe of the Decan, Coromandel, and Ma- 
labar, totally rejeé& it. It confifts of feven volumes. ‘The 
firft only came to the hands of the author of the differtation, 
and he has, fince his arrival in England, depofited it in the 
Britifh Mufeum. He can fay nothing for certain, concern- 
ing the contents of the fubfequent volumes ; only that they 


contain a compleat fyftem of the theology and philofophy of 
the Brahmins of the Neadirfen fect. 


Goutam does not begin to reafon, a priori, like the writer 
of the Bedang. He confiders the pr 
and the intellectual-faculties, as far a 
gated by human reafon ; 
conclufions, 


efent flate of nature, 
s they can be invefti- 
and from thence he draws all his 
He reduces all things under 
heads ; fubftance, quality, motion, 
and conftruétion °. 


fix principal 
fpecies, affimulation, 
In fubftance, befides time, {pace, life, 


© Thefe are io the original Shanfcrita, Dirba, Goon, Kirmo, Summania, Bifhefh, 


Samm 4bae, 


and 
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and fpirit, he comprehends earth, water, fire, air, and 
akafh. The four groffer elements, he fays, come under the 
immediate comprehenfion of our bodily fenfes; and akath, 
time, fpace, foul and fpirit, come under mental perception. 


He maintains, that all objects of perception are equally 
real, as we cannot comprehend the nature of a folid cubit, 
any more than the fame extent of fpace. He affirms, that 
diftance in point of time and fpace, are equally incompre- 
henfible ; fo that if we fhall admit, that {pace is a real cx- 
iftence, time mutt be fo too. That the foul, or vital prin- 


ciple, is a fubtile element, which pervades all things; for” 


that intelleét, which, according to experience in animals, 
cannot proceed from organization and vital motion only, 
mutt be a principle totally diftinc from them. 


bad r “ 73 3 

« ‘The author of the Bedang ",” fays Goutam, “ finding a 
impoflibility of forming an idea of fubftance, aflerts, ee 
nature is a mere delufion. Butas imagination mutt be acte 

( ‘eal exit 

upon by fome rea aigty ‘ 
ea act upon itfelf, we mutt conclude, that there is fome 

! ‘ . . . ss nd.” 
thing real, otherwife philofophy is at an ¢ 


i by his fecond 

He then proceeds to explain het Be, eats lag Rea 

am x ee pier eae edeet number, 

aa ‘ gp oe folidity, fluidity, elatticity, “conyuncuoe 

pie siatiies pl pofteriority, divifibility, Pa ese 
eaeat perception, eafe, pain, defire, averfion, and p 


i i ich many of the Brahmins adhere. 
€ A fyltem of fceptical philofophy, to whic y 


i ; Ris, Gund, 
i i ferita, in order thefe; Rup, Ris, 
The sae ee a “ Renice Dirbitte, Sianiha, Shanfkan, San- 


-f Sirika, Purriman, ic, Duc, Itcha,, 
Soe na Bible, PeMTEe Apportiéta, Addarifto, Bud, Suc, Dus, 
goog, Bibag, a 
Defh, Jotna. b Kirma 
Vou, I. 


ence, aS we cannot conceive that it 
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Kirmo or motion is, according to him, of two kinds, dire 
and crooked. Sammania, or fpecies, which is his thirg 
principle, includes all animals and natural productions. 8}. 
thefh he defines to be a tendency in matter towards produc- 
tions; andSammabae, or the laft principle, is the artificial 
conftruction or formation of things, as a flatue from a block 
of marble, a houfe from ftones, or cloth from cotton. 


Under thefe fix heads, as we have already obferved, Gou- 
tam comprehends all things which fall under our compre- 
henfion ; and after having reafoned about their nature and 
origin, ina very philofophical manner, he concludes with 
aflerting, that five things muft of neceflity be eternal. The 
firft of thefe is Pirrum Attima, or the creat sovux, who, 
fays he, is immaterial, one, invifible, eternal, and indivifible, 
poflefling omnifcience, reft, will, and power *. 


The fecond eternal principle is the Jive Attima, or the vi- 
tal foul, which he fuppofes is material, by giving it the fol- 
lowing properties ; number, quantity, motion, contraction, 
extenfion, divifibility, perception, pleafure, pain, defire, aver- 
fion, accident, and power. His reafons for maintaining, 
that the vital foul is different from the great foul, are very nu- 
merous, and it is upon this head that the followers of the 
Bedang and Neadirfen are principally divided. ‘The firft 
affirm that there is no foul in the univerfe but God, and the 
fecond ftrenuoufly hold that there is, as they cannot con- 
ceive, that God can be fubject to fuch affections and paflions 
as they feel in their own minds ; or that he can poflibly have 
a propenfity to evil. Evil, according to the author of the 


* Thee properties of the divinity, are the following in order ; Nidakaar, Akitas 
Oderifa, Nitte, Apparticta, Budfirba, Suck, Itcha, Jotna. 
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Neadirfen Shafter, proceeds entirely from Jive Attima, or 
the vital foul. Itis a felfith craving principle, mever to be 
fatisfied ; whereas Gop remains in eternal reft, without any 
defire but benevolence. 


CGoutam’s third eternal principle is time or duration, 
which, fays he, muft of neceflity have exifted, while any 
thing did exift ; and is therefore infinite. The fourth oe 
ciple is {pace or extenfion, without which nothing ie 
have been ; and as it comprehends alt quantity, 6. pee is 
infinite, he maintains, that it is indivifible and prise: The 
fifth eternal principle is Akath, a fubtile ane pure ae 

hich fills up the vacuum, of fpace, and or Co) 
2 . ities, infinitely fmall, indiviftble and per- 
Luanne er i « can neither make nor annihi- 
Ee a agi , on account of the love which he bears to 


them, and the neceflity of their exiftence ; but they are, in: 
1a 


other refpects, totally fubfervient to his pleafure.” 


« God,” fays Goutam, “ ata certaty gc bcd one 
atoms, as we may call them, with Bifhefh or p ml ae 

eines f which they arranged themfelves into four gt 
bates fire, air, water, and earth. Thefe atoms being» 
FAL. tentang formed by God into the feeds s all ane 
ab a Attima, or the vital foul, affociated with them, 
ductions, 


ious ki duced 
fo that animals, and plants of various kinds, were pro 
o that a ; 
upon the face of the earth. 


i , which be- 
« The fame vital foul,” continues Goutam, wh ‘ 
imal, may after- 
fore affociated with the Purman of an animal, may 


» This tranfmi- 
: os man of a man. ‘ 
wards affociate with the Pur 2 sain 
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gration is diftinguifhed by three names, Mirt, Mirren, anq 
Pirra-purra-purveth, which laft literally fignifies the change of 
abode, The fuperiority of man, according to the philofophy 
of the Neadirfen, confifts only in the finer organization of 
his parts, from which proceed reafon, reflexion, and me- 
mory, which the brutes only poffefs in an inferior degree, 
on account of their lefs refined organs. 


Goutam fuppofes, with the author of the Bedang, that the 
foul after death, affumes a body of fire, air, and akafh, un- 
lefs in the carnal body, it has been fo purified by piety and 
virtue, that it retains no felfith inclinations. In that cafe it 
is abforbed into the GREAT souL oF NATURE, never more to 
reanimate flefh. Such, fays the philofopher, fhall be the 
reward of all thofe who worfhip God from pure love and 
admiration, without any felfith views. Thofe that thal] wor- 
fhip God from motives of future happinefs, fhall be indul- 
ged with their defires in heaven, for a certain time. But 
they muft alfo expiate their crimes, by fuffering adequate 
punifhments ; and afterwards their fouls will return to the 
earth, and wander about for new habitations. Upon their 
return to the earth, they fhall cafually affociate with the firft 
organized Purman they fhall meet. ‘They fhall not retain 
any confcioufhefs of their former ftate, unlefs it is revealed 
to them by God. But thofe favoured perfons are very few, 
and are diftinguifhed by the name of Jates Summon’, 

ne 453 fo FRAT > 
The author of the Neadirfen teaches, for the purpofes of 
morality, that the fins of the parents will defcend to their 
pofterity ; and that, on the other hand, the virtues of | 
childven will mitigate the punifhments of the pare 

/—-F Theacquainted with their former fate, 
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Nirick, and haften their return to the earth. O 
holds ingratitude * to be the greateft. Souls 
black crime, fays he, will remain in hell, > 
remains in heaven, or to the general difk ‘ut 
things. 


Intellect, {ays Goutam, is formed by the com 
of the fenfes. He reckons fix fenfes: five exte! 
one internal. The laft he calls Manus, by w 
to mean confcience. In the latter he comprehends, 
perception * and memory: and he concludes, ‘that b 
means only, mankind may poflibly acquire En 
He then proceeds to explain the manner by 


fenfes act. 


Sight, fays he, arifes from the Shantkar or ep 
lities of bodies, by which the particles of light 
upon them, are reflected back upon the eyes 
of their furfaces. 
manner upon the 
ive the im 
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fuppofes, that the found which affects the ear, is conveyed 
through the purer element of akafh, and not by the air; 
an error which is not very furprizing, ma {peculative philo- 
fopher. Tafte, he defines to be a fenfation of the tongue and 
palate, occafioned by the particular form of thofe particles. 
which compofe food. Smell, fays he, preeeeds from the 
effluvia which arife from bodies to the noftrils. The feel- 
ing, which arifes from touching, is occafioned by the con~ 
tact of denfe bodies with the {kin, which, as well as the 
whole body, excepting the bones, the hair and the nails, is 
the organ of that fenfe. There runs, fays he, from all parts 
‘of the fkin, very fmall nerves to a great nerve, which he 
diftinguifhes by the name of Medda. This nerve is com- 
pofed of two different coats, the one fenfitive, and the other 
infenfitive. It extends from the crown of the head, down 
the right fide of the vertebrz to the right foot '. When the 
body becomes languid, the foul, fatigued with action, re- 
tires within the infenfible coat, which checks the operation 
of the fenfes, and occafions found fleep. But fhould there 
remain in the foul, a fmall inclination to action, it ftarts 
into the fenfitive part of the nerve, and dreams immediately 
arife before it. ‘Thefe dreams, fays he, invariably relate to 
fomething perceived before by the fenfes, though the mind 
may combine the ideas together at pleafure. 


Manus, or confcience, is the internal feeling of the mind, 
when it is no way affected by external objects. Onnuman, 
or reafon, fays Goutam, is that faculty of the foul which 
enables us to conclude that things and circumftances exit, 


} " ts ‘ 
To fave the credit of Goutam, in this place, it is neceffary to obferve, that 


anatomy is not at all known among the Hindoos, being ftrictl ibi 
a , rohib h- 
ing a dead body, by the fevereft ties of velleton.: : ae 


from: 
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from an analogy to things, which had before fallen under 
the conception of our bodily fenfes: For inftance, when 
we fee fmoak, we conclude that it proceeds from a fire ; when 
we fee one end of a rope, we are perfuaded that it muft 
haye another. i 

By reafon, cOntinues Goutam, men perceive the exiftence 
of God; which the Boad or Atheifts deny, becaufe his ex- 
iftence does not come within the comprehenfion of the 
fenfes. Thefe atheifts, fays he, maintain, that there is no 
God but the univerfe; that there is neither good nor evil in 
the world; that there is no fuch thing as a foul; that all 
animals exift, by a mere mechanifm of the organs, or by a 
fermentation of the elements ; and that all natural produc- 
tions are but the fortuitous concourfe of things. 

i Vt _ntelphateipd rnd 


The philofopher refutes thefe atheiftical opinions, by a 
long train of arguments, fuch as have been often urged by 
European divines. Though fuperftition and cunoin may 
biafs reafon to different ends, in various countries, ye 
a furprifing fimilarity in the arguments ufed by all nations, 
againft the Boap, thofe common enemucs of every fyftem 


of religion. 


« Another feé of the Boap, fays Goutam, are of opinion 
that all things were produced by chance mS enis eeruen® F 
he thus refutes. Chance is fo far from being the origin of : 
all things, that it has but a momentary exiftence of its cn eg 
being alternately created and annihilated, at ie } 3 
nitely fmall, as it depends entirely on the action o 

2 


» Adulto. effenes. 
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eflences. This action is not accidental, for it mutt inevj 
tably proceed from fome natural caufe. Let the dice ‘. 
rattled eternally in the box, they are determined in Be. 
motion, by certain invariable laws. What therefore we call 
oS alae effect proceeding from caufes which we 


ee Perception,” continues Goutam, “ is that faculty by 
which we inflantaneoufly know things without the help of 
reafon, this is perceived by means of relation, or fome 
he ee on ey es Sapa 
all, hard and foft, 


cold and 
hot, black and white.” 


Memory, according to Goutam, is the elafticity of the 
mind, and is employed in three different ways ; on things 
prefent as to time, but abfent as to place; on 5 ne ait 
and on things to come. It would appear from the | i " 
part of the diftintion, that the p! eo 


nilofopher co 
. F . . . m r 
imagination in memory, a 


He then proceed 
na s to define all 
the original properties of matter, and all the paflions and 


facultie i 
les of the mind. He then defcants on the nature of 
generation. os 


“ Generation, fays he, may be divided into two kinds ; 
Jonidge, or generation by copulation; and adjonidge pe. 
es copulation, All animals Bs Nasa by 
the Ari, and all plants by the latter. Ti ; ; 
of things, was formed from the ‘icgin de et Sirs 
parts. When it happens to be depofited in a ae faitable 
to its nature, a foul aflociates with it; and, by itacaiae 


more 
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more matter, it gradually becomes a creature or plant; 


for plants, as well as animals, are poffeffed of a portion of 
the vital foul of the world.” 


Goutam, in another place, treats diffufely of providence 
and free will. He divides the aétion of man under three 
heads: The will of God, the power of man, and cafual 
or accidental events. In explaining the firft, he maintains a 
particular providence; in the fecond, the freedom of will 
in man; and in the third, the common courfe of things, 
according to the general laws of nature. “Withrefpect to 
providence, though he cannot deny the poflibility of its 
exiftence, without divefting God of his omnipotence, he 
fuppofes that the deity never exerts that power, but that he 
remains in eternal reft, taking no concern, neither in hu- 
man affairs, nor in the courfe of the operations of nature. 


The author of the Neadirfen maintains, that the world is 
fubject to fucceflive diflolutions and renovations at certain 
ftated periods. He divides thefe diffolutions into the lefler 
and the greater. The leffer diffolution will happen at the 
end of a revolution of the Jugs. The world will be 
then confumed by fire, and the elements fhall be 
jumbled together, and after a certain fpace of time, they 
will again refume their former order. When a thoufand of 
thofe fmaller diflolutions {hall have happened, a MaHpER- 
Ley or great diflolution will take place. . All the elements 
will then be reduced to their original Purmans or atoms, 10 
which ftate they fhall long remain. God will then, from 
his mere goodnefs and pleafure, reftore Bifhefh or plafti- 


‘SGit A new creation will arife; and thus things have 
vat I ati revolved 
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revolved in fucceflion, from.the beginning, and will con- 


tinue to do fo to eternity. 


Thefe repeated diffolutions and renovations have fur- 
nifhed an ample field’ for the inventions of the Brahmins. 
Many allegorical fyftems of creation are upon that account 
contained in the Shafters. It was for this reafon, that fo 
many different accounts of the colmogony of the Hindoos 
have been promulgated in Europe ; fome travellers adopting 
one fyftem, and fome another. Without deviating from the 
good manners due to thofe writers, we may venture to 
affirm, that their tales, upon this fubject, are extreamly 
puerile, if not abfurd. They took their accounts from any 
common Brahmin, with whom they chanced to meet, and 
oe had the curiofity or induftry to go to the fountain 
read, 


In fome of the renovations of the world, Brimha, or the 
wifdom of God, is reprefented in the form of an infant with 
his toe in his mouth, floating on a comala or water flower, 
or fometimes upon a leaf of that plant, upon the watery 
abyfs. ‘The Brahmins mean no more by this allegory, than: 
that at that time, the wifdom and defigns of God alll ap- 
pear, as in their infant ftate. Brimha floating upon a leaf, 
fhews the inftability of things at that period. The toe 
which he fucks in his mouth, implies that infinite wifdom: 
fubfifls of irfelf; and the pofition of Brimha’s body, is an 
emblem of the endlefs circle of eternity. 


We fee Brimha fometimes creeping forth from a winding 
fhell. ‘This is an emblem of the untraceable way by 
which divine wifdom iffues forth from the infinite ocean of 

God. 
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God. We, at other times, blows up the world with a pipe, 
which implies, that the earth is but a bubble of vanity, 
which the breath of his mouth can deftroy. Brimha, in 
one of the renovations, is reprefented in the form of a fnake, 
one end of which, is upon a tortoife which floats upom the 
vaft abyfs, and upon the other, he fupports the world. The 
fnake is the emblem of wifdom, the tortoife is a fymbol of 
fecurity, which figuratively fignifies providence, and the vait 
abyfs is the eternity and infinitude of God. 


What has been already faid has, it is hoped, thrown a new 
light on the opinions of the Hindoos, upon the fubject 
of religion and philofophical inquiry. We find that the 
Brahmins, contrary to the ideas formed of them in the welt, 
ariably believe in the unity, eternity, ommifcience and 
that the polytheifm of which they 


omnipotence of God: 
have been accufed, is no more than. a fymbolical worfhip of 


the divine attributes, which they divide into three principal 
claffes. Under the name of Brimua, they worlhip the wifdom 
and creative power of God; under the appellation of BisHEN, 
his providential and preferving quality; and under that of 


Suinan, that attribute which tends to deftroy. 


inv: 


This fyftem of worfhip, fay the Brahmins, arifes from 
The firft is, that as God is immaterial, and 
confequently invifible, it is impoflible to raife a 9a 
per idea of him, by any unage in the human Se 
The fecond is, that it is meceflary to file the grofs 
ideas of man, with fome emblems of God's ue 
otherwife, that all fenfe of ‘religion will page 
i is purpole, . 
vanifh from the mind. They, for this purpole, tid 


two opinions. 
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made fymbolical reprefentations of the three clafies of 
the divine attributes; but they aver, that they do not 
believe them to be feparate intelligences. Brimu, op 
the fupreme divinity, has a thoufand names; but the 
Hindoos would think it the grofleft impiety to reprefent 
him under any form. “ The human mind, fay they, 
may form fome conception of his attributes feparately, 
but who can grafp the whole, within the circle of 
finite ideas.” 


That in any age or country, human reafon was ever 
fo depraved as to worfhip the work of hands, for the 
creator of the univerfe, we believe to be an abfolute 
deception, which arofe from the vanity of the abettors 
of particular fyftems of religion. To attentive inquirers 
into the human mind, it will appear, 
upon the affairs of religion, 
among all nations. 
confeffed, 


that common fenfe, 
is pretty equally divided 
Revelation and philofophy have, it is 
lopped off fome of thofe fuperftitious ex- 
crefcences and abfurdities that naturally arife in weak 
minds, upon a fubject fo myfterious: but it is much 
to be doubted, whether the want of thofe n 


eceflary pu- 
rifiers of religion, 


ever involved any nation in grofs ido- 
latry, as many ignorant zealots have pretended. 


In India, as wellas in many other countries, there are two 
religious fects; the one look up to the divinity, through 
the medium of reafon and philofophy ; while the others 
receive, as an article of their belief, every holy legend 
and allegory which have been tranfmitted down from 
antiquity. From a fundamental article in the Hindoo 


faith, 
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faith, that God is ¢he foul of the world, and is confe- 
quently diffufed through all nature, the vulgar revere 


all the elements, and confequently every great ips 
object, as containing a portion of God; nor is the se 
a L . : 
nity of the fupreme being, eafily comprehended Yy 
weak minds, without falling into this error. This ei 
j rife 
ration for different objects, has, no >, 
ii n idea of fubaltern 
nmon Indians, to ar 
i ar =f t the learned Brahmins, with one voice, 
intelligences; bu : meer 
deny she exiftence of inferior divinities; and, indeed, 
den 3 


iqui m_ that 
all their religious books of any antiquity, confir 


affertion. 
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under which God is worfhipped. Thofe commonly ufeg 
are, Ifhbur, the great will; Bagubaan, the receptacle of 
goodnefs; Narrain, the giver of motion; Pirrimpurrous, 
the firft effence ; Niringen, the difpaflionate ; Nidakar, tl 
immaterial. 


ne 


Brimua, or God, in his attribute of wifdom, is worthip. 
ped under the following names. Attimabah, the good fpi- 
rit. Beda, fcience. Beddatta, the giver of knowledge, 
Bifhefhrick, the flower of the creation. Surrajift, Purmitt, 
Pittamah, Hirinagirba, Lokefla, Saimbu, Chottranun, Dat- 
ta, Objajoni, Birrinchi, Commalafein, Biddi. 


Brsnen, or God in his providential quality, is worfhipped 
under the following names. Krifhana, the giver of joy; Bi- 
fhana, the nourifher. Baycanta, Bitara-firba, Dammudar, 
Bifhi-keth, Kefeba, Mahdob, Subbuh, Deitari, Punderi- 
cack, Gurrud-idaja, Pittamber, Otchuta, Saringi, Biflick- 
fon, Jannardan, Uppindera, Indrabah-raja, Suckerpani, 
Chullerbudge, Puttanab, Mudcripu, Bafdebo, Tribickerma, 
Deibuckinindan, Suri, Sirriputti, Purrufittam, Bunnumali, 
Billidinfi, Kangfarratti, Oddu-kego, Biflimber, Koitabagit, 
Sirbafla, Lanchana. 


Supan, or as it is generally pronounced, Sure, and 
fometimes Suisw, emblematically, the deftructive power 
of God, is known by the names of Mahoiflur, the great 
Demon ; Mahdebo, the great fpirit; Bamdebo, the frightful 
fpirit ; Mohilla, the deftroyer ; Khaal, time ; Sumbu, Ith, Put 
fhuputti, Shuli, Surboh, Ifhan, Shawkacarrah, Sandrafeikar, 
Butcheffa, Candapurfu, Girifla, Merrurah, Mittinja, Kirti- 
bafh, Pinnaki, Pirmatadippo, Ugur, Choppurdi, Sricant, 

Sitticant, 
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Sitticant, Copalbrit, Birrupacka, Trilochuna, Kerfanwreta, 
Sirbugah, Duryutti, Neloloito, Harra, Sarraharra, Trimbick, 
Tripurantacka, Gangadir, Undukorripu, Kirtudanfi, Birfa- 
dija, Bumkefa, Babah, Bimeh, Stanu, Rudder, Ummaputti.. 


In the fame manner as the power of God is figuratively 
faid to have taken upon itfelf three mafculine forms at the 


creation; fo Prrxitti, or the goodnefs of God, is faid to 


have taken three feminine forms. The firft of thefe was 
Drugah, or Virtue, who, fay they, was married to Shibah, 
to intimate that good and evil are fo blended together, that 
they could not have exifted feparately ; for had there been 
no fuch thing as evil, in confequence there could be no 
good, She is worfhipped in this character under the names 
of Bowani, courage ; Maiah, love; Homibutti, Ifhura, Shi- 
hae, Rudderani, Sirbani, Surba-mungula, Appurna, Parbutti, 
Kattaini Gouri, and a variety of other names. 


As the confort of Bifhen, fhe is worfhipped under the 
names of Litchmi, which fignifies fortune ; Puddamah, 


Leich, Commala, Siri Horripria. 


i i lly known by the 
confort of Brimha, fhe is genera 
a a Surfitti, which means the beftower of wifdom ; 


ames : 
ita the giver of reafon; Gire, Baak, Bani, Sardah, 
Brimhapira. 


Befides the above fix capital divifions of the ih “eb 
butes, they raife temples to GRaNeEsH, OF ee a t = 
worfhip at the commencement of any st y t aia , 
of Biggenrage, Binnauck, Deimatar, shake o ee 
Herrumboo, Lumbodre, i ae This divinity is f Py 
. Vou. L 
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ed ta be the firft born fon of Shibah, and is reprefented with 
the head of an elephant, with one tooth only. 


KartTick, or Fdme, is alfo worfhipped under various 
names as follows ; Farruck-gite, Mahafin, Surjunmah, Sur. 
ranonno, Parbuttienundun, Skunda Sonnani, Agnibu, Guha, 
Bahulliha, Bifhaka, Shuckibahin, Shanmattara, Shuckliddir, 
Cummiar, Corrim-chidarna. He is faid to be the fecond fon 
of Sibah, 


Cam-peExo, the fpirit of love, is alfo known by the names 
of Muddun; Mannumut, Maro, Parrudumun, Minckatin, 
Kundurp, Durpako, Annungah, Panfufur, Shwaro, Sumbe- 
rari, Munnuligah, Kusfhumefha, Ommenidja, Pafsbadinna, 
Kulliputti, Nackera-dija, Ratimoboo: he is faid to be the 
firft born of Bifhen, 


Cozerr, or wealth, is known by the following names ; 
Trumbuca-fuca, Juckrage, Gudja-keflera, Monnufa-dirma, 
Dunnedo, Raja Raja, Donnadippa, Kinareflo, Borflerbunnu, 
Pollufta, Narru-bahin, Joikaika, Ellabilla, Srida Puneja- 
nifherah. Nill Cobere the fon of wealth, is alfo reprefented 
in the emblems of luxury, but is feldom worthipped, 


Soorace, or the Sun, is worfhipped under the names of 
Inder, or the King of the Stars ; Mohruttan, Mu gubah, Bi 
raja, Packfafen, Birdirfitba, Sonnafir, Purruhutta, Purrinder, 
Giftnow, Likkerfubba, Sockor, Sukamunneh, Debasputti, 
Suttrama, Gottrabit, Budgeri, Bafub, Bitterha, Baftofputti, 
Suraputti, Ballaratti, Satchiputti, Jambubedi, Horriheia, Su- 
rat, Nomifinundun, Sonkrindana, Duflibina, Turrafat, Ne- 
gabahina, Akindilla, Sorakah, Ribukah, 


3 CuunpDER, 
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Crunper, or the Moon, is worfhipped under the names of 
Hindoo, Himmanchu, Chundermah, Kumuda-bandibah, Bid- 
du, Sudduns, Subranfu, Olfadifla, Nifhaputti, Objoja, Soom, 
Gullow, Merkanku, Kollandi, Dirjarage, Sefudirra, Nuhti- 


treffa, Kepakina. 


3efides all the above, they have divinities which they fup- 
pofe to prefide over the elements, rivers, mountains, &c, of 
rather worfhip all thefe as parts of the divinity, or on a fups 
pofition of his exiftence in all things. 


Acunwti, or the God of fire, hath thirty-five names. Bir- 
;UNNI, ; 

ren, or the God of water, ten names. Baiow, or the God 

of air, twenty-three names ; all which are too tedious to 


mention. 


The Jum are fourteen in number, and are fuppofed to be 
fpirits who difpofe of the fouls of the dead. 


The Usseraare beautiful women, who are feigned to refide 


in heaven, and to fing the praifes of God. 


The Gunpirp are boys who have the fame office. 


The 
earth. 


Raxiss are ghofts or fpectres who walk about the 


are evil fpirits or demons, who 


sINTS OF OISSURS : 
sor and are now faid to live under 


were expelled from heaven, 
ground. 


The Deos or DeBos, are fpirits whofe bodies are fuppofed 


es fometimes reprefented 
to be of the element of fire; they are fo ae 
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beautiful as angels, and at other times in horrible forms ; 
they are fuppofed to inhabit the air, © 
Such is the flrange fyflem of religion which prieftcraft has 
impofed on the vulgar, ever ready in all climes and ages 
to take advantage of fuperftitious minds. There is one thing 
however to be faid in favour of the Hindoo doctrine, that 
while it teaches the pureft morals, it is fyftematically formed 
on philofophical opnions, Let us therefore no longer imagine 
half the world more ignorant than the ftones which theyfeem 
toworthip, but reft affured, that whatever the external ceremo- 
nies of religion may be, the felf-fame infinite Being is the 
object of univerfal adoration, 
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The Hiftory of the Hinpoos, before the firft 
Invafion of Hinpostan by the Mano- 
MEDANS. 


es 
SECTION I. r | 
i ft 


Of the fabulous Accounts of the Hindoos concerning their ff 
Origin. —A Specimen of their ancient Hiftory. | 


HERE is no hiftory among the Hindoos, of better authority The ancient, 
than the Mahabarit *, which Shech Abul Fazil tranflated into Hindoos fa- 
Perfian, in the reign of Akbar. It confifts of about one hune 

dred and twenty thoufand periods + in the original Shanfcrita, in a 
kind of long blank verfe. We fhall from this author felect the par- 


ticulars which relate to the hiftory of the Hindoos. eee | { 


* Mahabarit fignifies, the great war. Our author has in this feAion given a fpe=——— 
cimen of the legends contained in that book. 

+ Afhlogues or Stanzas, 

Vou. I. * B The 
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THE HISTORY OF HINDOSTAN. 


Theirdivifion The Hindoos divide the age of the world into four grand periods o, 


of time. 


Brimha 
creates the 
world, 


and mankind, 


jugs: the Sat Jug, the Treta Jug, the Duapur Jug, andthe Cal Jug, 
They believe that when the Cal Jug is finifhed, the Sat Jug will oan 
mence again, and that thus time will revolve in eternal fucceflion, The 
Sat Jug is faid to have been a period of fourteen millions and four 
hundred thoufand years, and it is reprefented as the age of felicity, jn 
which there was nothing but truth, religion, happinefs, peace! 
plenty, and independence; and that the life of man extended to one 
hundred thoufand years. 


The Treta Jug is faid to contain one million and eighty thoufand 
years, in which, it is faid, that in the compofition of mankind, there 
were three fourths truth, and one fourth falfehood, and that the age 
of phan eaheitded to tn thoufand years. The Duaput Jug is faid ‘a 
cee feventy two thoufand years, in which two parts of the com- 
pobtion of man were truth, and two parts falfehood, his age extend- 
ing to one thoufand years. The Cal Jug contains thirty fix thoufand 
years, in which period three fourths of the compofition of man con- 


fifted of falfhood, and only one fourth of truth, his age being one 
hundred years, ss 


It is the opinion of the Hindoos, that God firft created five ele- 


ments; Fire, Water, Air, Earth, and Akagh, or a Celeftial Ele- 


ment of whic 
f which the heayensare made. He afterwards created a kind 


of being endued with perfec wifdom, whom he called Brimh d 
commanded him to make the world. When Brimha had fii 
mankind out of nothing, he divided them into four tribes ; h ee 

a, the Kittri, the Bife, and the Sudur,. The firft +siihe ral A 
priefts, to direét man in the ways of God rae 


feffors of the earth 5 ihe Second rileis aad pote 


3 the third labourers; and th 
; pee 5 e fourth trad 
and fervants; which divifion is ftriétly maintained to this a a 


Brimha, 
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Brimha, fay they, wrote a book which he called the Beda, by the Author of the 

order of God, in which he affirms, that all things were originally “ 
God, and that all things fhall be refolved into him again 5 that hap- 
pinefs confifts in virtue, and that vice will be punifhed with mifery, 
To regulate the ceremonies of religion, and to inftrué& men how to 
govern the world, he has in the Beda given a canon of laws, founded. 
upon the principles of juftice. But as the Bedas are covered with a 
veil of darknefs by the Brahmins, we cannot fay much more for cer- 
tain concerning them. The Hindoos affirm, that Brimbha lives for 
ever, or, as fome fay, one hundred years, in which each day is com- 
puted at four hundred revolutions of the Jugs. We fhall here givea 
{pecimen of the carly hiftory of the Hindoos. 


It is recorded in the Mahabarit, that about the middle of the third specimen of 
period, there was a Raja of the tribe of Kittiri, in the city of HiC hiony oF ete 
tinapoor, whofe name was Birt. He ruled the kingdom of Hindo- Heihiclads " 
ftan, and his iflue after him in lineal defcent for eight generations, 
in peace and tranquillity. The ninth in fucceflion, whofe name was 
Kour, we are told, founded the city of that name, which is now 
called Tannaflar, and is about 70 crores from Delhi, He was the 


father of the tribe who are ftill called Kours. 


In the thirteenth generation from Kour, Chitterbourge reigned, Dicer, 
eing blind, 


and was efteemed a great prince. He had two fons, one named his brother 
Ditarafhter, and the other Pind. But when Ditarathter grew up; he cre 
became blind, and therefore his father left the kingdom to his 
younger fon, who had five children ; Judithter, Brimfein, and Arjun, 

by one wife, and Nucul and Sedive, by another woman. But his 

elder brother Ditarafhter had fons one hundred and one, by a variety 

of women, among whom one was named Jirjodin, being the eldeft 

of his children by the firft wife, and another was called Jututh, being 


his firft born by a fecond fpoufe. In thort, when Pind died, the in- 
sc Be f ; heritance 
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heritance defcended by right to the heirs of his elder brother Dit 
afhter, fo that Jirjodin became king. ~ 


pe But the children of Pind regarded Jirjodin asan enemy, and waited an 

children, Opportunity to diveft him of his authority. Ditarafhter, fearing diftur 
bances, advifed his fon to build a palace without the city for rye 
of Pind, in which for fome time they confented to refide. In the 
mean time Jirjodin had privately ordered the workmen who bull 
this palace to fill up feveral vaults with combuttibles, and hired 
ale woman to fet fire to them, ata proper Opportunity. But the ia 
being difcovered accidentally by the fons of Pind, they end . 
fet fire to the mine, and burnt the old woman and her fiye rei 
the flames, while they privately withdrew into the wildernefs, = pe 


they remained for fome time, the In1IDE e ad been 
me, h kin ima. 
4 g I g th y I 


The fons of : 
fei The fons of Pind ventured at length into a certain city called Gum- 


themfelves at Pula, where they wedded Diropti, the Raja’s daughter. 


Cumpula, . 
they lived by turns, for the {pace of feventeen da 
however, 5 


with whom 
In a fhort time 
: > 
a It was noifed abroad, that the fons of Pind were not dead 
wae fuppofed, which reaching the ears of the ki 
enquiry to be made, and found that truth wa 
to have them again in his power, 


Are invited to inviting t ifti 
ra g them to Hiftinapoor, 


ng, he ordered 
$ in the report, Anxious 
ii to them affeGtionate letters, 
o fhare wi i i i 

their forefathers. They were at length fire NR ce i 
ae eg to court, and were treated in every bodies 0 oy 
pares : ignity, A Part of the kingdom was alloted for their main- 
be 3 ih BPOR their arrival they became fo much beloved by the 
one Lai Neen that the king was afraid to lay violent hands 
nae er : i errs daily increafing, and their party being 
infifted upon Wh ertiert Revers ieee rhea thet 

ifted ire i i i i 

being in no condition to refufe, inteete 


Some 


er ae 
= 
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Some time after thefe tranfactions Judifhter gave the fealt of the The feat of 


period *, the manner of which is faid to be this: They lighted a 
prodigious fire, and threw into it every kind of {pice, perfume, fruit, 
and grain. At this feaft it was neceflary that all the Rajas of the earth 
fhould be prefent. Judifhter, in order to invite the Rajas, fent his 
four brothers to the four quarters of the world, that by the favour 
of God his defign in a fhort time might be accomplifhed. His bro- 
thers, according to his defire, from Arab, from Agim, from Tur- 
kiftan, from Habyfh, and other countries, brought thofe princes to 
be prefent at this grand feftival. Jirjodin, on obferving the greatnefs 
of Judifhter, burnt with envy at his fortune, and contrived this 


fekeme to deprive his rival of his kingdoms and wealth, eRe 


the period. 


The fins of 


It was the cuftom in thofe days to play at dice, and Jirjodin, hay- Bie 
ing made a falfe fet, challenged Judifhter to play, which being for twelve 


. . . . «ne yearts 
accepted by him, he in a fhort time, in the prefence of the princes, % 


loft all his wealth and kingdoms. Jirjodin told him then, that he 
would give him one more chance to recover the whole, but that if 
he again fhould lofe, he muft retire, with all his brothers, for the 
fpace of twelve years into banifhment, and if during that interval he 
was to be feen in his former dominions, he was to remain in banifh- 
ment twelve yeats more. Judithter, hoping that fortune would not 
always be unkind, confented to thefe terms, but having loft as betbe, 
he was conftrained by the princes, who were umpires, re relinguith 
his kingdoms to Jirjodin, and retire into banifhment beside brethren 
from Inderput, his capital city, now known by the name of Delhi. 
i tees 3a ’ 

Twelve years they lay concealed in the wilde sent 
ner that the tread of their feet was not heard; and when the time of gema 


their exile expired, 


nd the reftoration of their kingdoms. Jirjodin, notwithftanding 


ma 


mewhat fimilar to the fecular games among the Romans. 


* Jug-Rajafou, foi AG 


rnefs, in fuch a man- gend an am- 
dor to 
nd their 
thareof tte 


they difpatched Kifhen, the fon of Bafdeo, to de- re som, 


A battle. 


Incredible 
number of 
both armies. 
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of his promife, made a jeft of the embafly, and turned the ambaffa. 
dor with {corn from his prefence. The fons of Pind finding that 
they could do nothing without force, began to collect their friends, of 
whom they had many; and in a fhort time they appeared in the 
field of Kirket, near the city of Tanaflar, at the head of a mighty 
army, in the beginning of the Cal Jug. Jirjodin advancing with his 
arty, after having drawn up his troops in array, encouraged the 
ranks of the valiant. The foldiers on both fides, according to the 
cuftom of battle, began to work for death; the conteft was renew’d, 
with dubious advantages, for the {pace of eighteen days, till at 
length, Jirjodin, with moft of his friends, as the reward of his per- 
fidy, drank the cup of fate in the field of war. 


The Hindoos fay, that in this war, Jirjodin commanded eleven 
cohin, and the fons of Pind feven : a cohin, according to their fabu- 
lous accounts, confifted of twenty-one thoufand eight hundred and 
feventy elephants of war, an equal number of chariots, fix thoufand 
fix hundred and ten horfemen, and one hundred and nine thoufand 
three hundred and fifty foot. Of all this incredible number, they 
ii that only twelve men furvived on both fides, four on the st of 
Jitjodin, and cight on the part of Judifhter ; among the latter was 
the ambaflador Kithen Bafdeo, who is efteem'd a great prophet 
pisige is the Hindoos, They fay, that the aftrologers gave advice to 
Raja Kuns, who ruled in the city of Muttra, that Kifhen fhould 
one day take away his life; upon which he fought every opportunity 
to pat Kifhen to death: but Kithen, knowing the defigns $f his foe 
retired to a place called Nind, where he nibad Beh a fhepherd es 
years. He ventured at length into the world, and colleéting a body 
of men together, who were diflatishied with the government of 
Kuns, He made war upon him and put him to death, fetting up 
Ogurfein, the father of Kuns, in the kingdom ; and he himfelf lived 
afterwards thirty-two years, at the head of the adminiftration at 
Muttra, Raja Jeradfing, from the country of Barounia, came at 


4 length 
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length with a great army, towards Muttra, to turn Kifhen from his 
place. At the fame time came from the eaft, Raja Callioon, and 
attacked him on the other fide. Kifhen, not able to oppofe thefe 
two Rajas, fled towards Duarka, which is on the coaft of the Salt 
Sea, and was there befieg’d for the {pace of eighteen years, where 
fome fay he died; but the (uperftitious aver that he is ftill alive, and 
therefore they pay him divine honors. 


They relate that after the Mahabarit, which fignifies the great 
war, Judifhter having oyercome Jirjodin, ruled the whole empire of 
Hindoftan for thirty-fix years, when being difgufted with the vanity 
and pomp of the world, he retired into a mountain, dividing his 
wealth and empire among his friends, and lived the life of religion 
and poverty the remainder of his days. The reign of Jirjodin and. 
Judithter is faid to be one hundred and twenty-five years. Such 
are the tales of the Hindoos concerning an age too dark and diftant 


to be diftinatly known. 





c-B_C. Pel OrN Dh 
Of the Origin of the Hindoos +. ~ 


§ the beft and moft authentic hiftorians 
A the father of mankind, who’ creation they place about five 
thoufand years before the Higerah, the fenfible part of mankind, 
who love the plainnefs of truth better than the extravagance of fable, 

+ Though our author begins his accounts of Hindoftan with the flood, yet like the 
annals of other nations, there is Jittle to be depended upon in the hitory of that country, 
for fome ages after that fuppofed period. This mutt rather be afcribed to the ignorance 
of the Mahommedans in the Shanferita Janguage, than toa real want of ancient monu- 
ments among the Hindoos themfelves. In the firft centuries of the Higerah, truth be- 
gins to beam forth with luftre in his accounts of India, and that with more precifion and 
minutenefs than any hiftory we have of any European nation, in fo early a period. 

have 


agree that Adam was Origin of the 
Hindoos- 


The fons of 
Noo or Noah 


Eaphs or 
Japhet. 
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have reje@ed the marvellous traditions of the Hindoos, concerning 
the tranfactions of a hundred thoufand years, and are of opinion that 
they, like other nations, are the defcendants of the fons of Noo, 
who peopled the world, The Hindoos pretend to know nothing of 
the flood; however, as this event is fupported by the teftimony of all 
other nations, there is little room todoubt of its truth, and we fhall, 
therefore, proceed to trace the Hindoos from that great era, according 
to the beft authorities. 


We are told that Noo had three fons, Sham, Eaphs and Ham. 
Sham, the eldeft, had nine fons, Arfhud, Arphafhud, Bood, Khe, 
Simood, Aram, Kibt, Aad and Keitan. All the tribes of Arabs, 
Abraham and the prophets, were of the race of Arphafhud, and his 
fecond fon Keiomours, is faid to be the firft ing of Agim *, and his 
fons were fix, Shamuc, Pharis, Iraac, Billou. Shaam and Mogaan, 
Shamuc inherited the kingdom after the death o! his father, whereas 
the other fons difperfing themfelves, laid the foundation of monar- 
chies, which pafs'd by their names. 


Eaphs, according to the defire of his father, turned his face to 
the north-eaft, where he had many fons and daughters. The name 
of his firft-born was Turc, from whence all the tribes of the Turks, 
Moguls, Ufbecks, Chigettas, Turkumanians and Rumians +. The 
name of the fecond fon was Chin, who laid the foundation of the 
mighty monarchy of China; and the third, whofe name was Rus, 
is faid to be the father of thofe nations, who extend themfelves north- 
ward, even into the regions of darknefs, in the countries of Mute, 
Ghiz and Eucolaat. 

* Media. 


+ The European Turks are called Rumians, b the eaftern nations, from their pol- 
fefling the empire of the Romans in the lefler Ata. ie : 


Ham, 
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Ham, by the order of his illuftrious father, turned his face to the ae e 
fouth. He alfo had many children: the name of the firft was Hind, the Hind.os. 
the fecond Sind, the third Habyfh+, the fourth Zinge, the fifth 
Barber, and the fixth Nobah; from thefe, all the kingdoms, diftin— 
guifhed by their names, took their rife. Hind, turning eaftward, 
poffeffed himfelf of the paradifial regions of Hindoftan, where ke 
laid the foundation of his monarchy. His brother Sind, turning to 
the fouth-eaft, poffeffed himfelf of the fertile plains of the river |), 


and founding the city of Tatta, ruled the kingdom of Moultan. 


Hind had four fons, one of whom was named Purib, another iis (rs of 
Bang, a third Decan, anda fourth Nerwaal. They firft inhabited 
the countries, known to this day by their names. To Decan, the “ 
fon of Hind, was born three fons, among whom he divided his 
kingdom, Marhat, Conher and Tiling; and from thenw fprung: thefe 
three great tribes in the Decan, Marhattas, Conherias and Telingas. 
Nerwaal had alfo three fons, Beroge, Cambage and Malrage, whofe 
names defcended to the countries over which they ruled. Bang alfo 
had many children, who lived to inherit the kingdom of Bengal. 
But Purib, the firft-born of Hind, had forty-two fons, who ina 
(hort time multiply’d exceedingly ; but among ie one of them 
who’ name was Krifhen, exalted himfelf above his brethren. 


{ Habyth, according to the Mahommedans, was the progenitor of the Abyfinians, 
4] The Indus. . 
; ON 
c SECTI 
Vou. I : 


ARETE oy TN 
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SECTION A. 


Of the Reign of Krifhen, the Founder of the Dynafty of 


the Marages. 


ET it not Be concealed that the firft who placed his foot on 
13 the mufnud of empire, in the region of Hindoftan, was 
Krithen; but not that Krifhen whom the Hindoos worfhip; but a 
man of wifdom, policy, and courage. He was, it is faid, fo fat 
aman, that finding. no horfe fufficiently trong for his weight, he 
firft, prompted by neceflity, found out the art of catching and taming 
elephants. In the reign of Krithen, it is alfo faid, that there lived: 
a certain perfon of the race of Bang, whofe name was Brahma, wife 
and learned, whom Krifhen made his vizier. This Brahma is faid 
to be the father of many arts,, of writing and:of working in wood 
and iron. He was alfo the founder of the city of Oud, which be- 
eame the capital of Krifhen ;. and is faid to have been the ficft regular 
imperial city of Hindoftan, When Krifhen had lived to the age 
of four hundred years *, he left the world to his firft-born Marage; 


having, during his: reign, peopled near two thoufand towns and: 
villages, , 


* That is to fay, Krifhen; and*fuch of hissrace as bore his name, reigned four hun- 
dred years over Hindoftan, It is to be obferved that our author docs not, properly 
fpeaking, begin his hiftory till the empire of Ghizni was founded by Subuetagi; his 
profeffed defign being to record the tranfactions of the Mahommedans in Hindoftan- 
What therefore the tranflator has diftinguithed under the title of the firft part of this 
hiftory'is no more thana différtation prefixed to the original, in which the domeftic 
accounts, of the Hindoos, concerning their ancient Kings, are briefly recapitulated,. 


SECTION 
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SEC. LEON aye 


Of the Reign of Marage *, the fon of Krifhen, and of the 
Dynafties of the Marages and Kefhrorages. 


-7 HEN Marage, by the confent of his brothers and of the peo- oe 
W ple, had afcended the throne, in the art of government he 

foon rivall’d the fame of his father, devoting his time to the juft age 
miniftration of his affairs. As the children of Brahma were fill’'d 

in the arts of their father, he continued the moft expert of them as 

his vizier, and appointed the reft his aftrologers, phyficians gag 

priefts, whence fome derive the origin of the Brahmins, who to this 

day exercile thofe functions in Hindoftan. Qehgss of the nobility 

were appointed hereditary governors of provinces, fom wham the 

fecond great fect of the Hindoos are fappoled to derive their origin; 

while a third clafs were commanded to cultivate the ground, and a 

fourth to employ themfelves in fach arts as We neceflary for the ? 
purpofes of fociety. It was enacted, that this divifion of the fubjects Bes 
of Marage into four grand departments fhould fubfift for ever and jes into four 
thus was laid the foundation of the four great fects of Hindoos, 


Brahma, Kittri, Bife and Sudur. 


The wife and the excellent Marage was a lover of Jeathiite: He i jaa 
invited philofophers from all parts, and founded the city of Bahar 
for their reception ; appropriating the revenues of certain lands for - 
their maintenance, and building feveral noble edifices aud temaples 
for the worthip of the true God. Of the length of his reign, and — 
the manner of his death, we have no particular accounts ; neither 
are we inform’d of the lives and actions of his facceffors, who are 
faid to have ruled over Hindoftan, under the name and honours of 


* Marage, fignifies the great king. nd ‘ asc 
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their father, during the {pace of feven hundred years, in which time 
the country is faid to have greatly encreas’d in riches, cultivation, 
and in the number of its people. A friendly correfpondence was 
kept up between the imperial crowns of Hindoflan and Iran -f, till 
at length one of the princes of the blood of Hind, went in difguft to 
the prefence of Feredoon, king of Iran. He laid his complaints before 
the king, who ordered Kirfhib, the fon of Attrid, with a numerous 
ee army, to recover his rights. When Kirfhib reach’d the kingdom of 
bie sinvade Hindoftan, a war was commenced, which continued, with various 
faccefs, for the {pace of ten years. The country fuffered exceed- 
ingly, till Marage was compell’d to give up a part of his dominions 
to the fugitive prince, of whofe name we have no information, only 
that he was nephew to the then emperor. Marage thus procured 
peace, and fent prefents by the hand of Kirfhib, to the king of Iran. 


Rebellion in 


It is faid, that fome time after, the governor of Shingeldiep || and 
Ceylon, 


Carnatic, trufting in his ftrength, blew up the flames of rebellion, 
which was the occafion of a long and bloody war in the Decan, in 
which the eldeft fon of the king loft his life, being deferted in the 
fight by Showra, ruler of the Decan, who fled with his difcomfited 
army to the king. Marage, on hearing this news, writhed himfelf 
like a fhake with anger, and bit the finger of forrow, becaufe, before 
that time, none of the rulers of the iflands of Atchin, or the coaits 
of Pegu or Malebar, had dated to difpute his commands. 


Second inva- 
fion of the 


Perfians. . for Minuchere had advanced as far as Moultan, with a mighty 
army, intending to make an entire conqueft of Hindoftan. Marage 


He was, at the fame time, threaten’d with an invafion from Iran ; 


fent Baal Chund, his general, againft him, who, finding that peace 
would be more advantageous at that juncture, than war with this 
foreign enemy, prevailed on Minuchere, by large prefents, to return to 


+ Perfia, © | Ceylon. 
Trai. 
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Iran. When Baal Chund had accomplifhed this pacification, he was 

ordered by the king, to march to the Carnatic, where he fubdued Ceylon redu- 
the governor of Shingeldiep, and again eftablifhed the authority of 

his mafter, Some authors relate, that Baal Chund was obliged to 

cede the whole territory of Punjaab to Minuchere, the general of 
Feredoon *, before he would return to Iran: But others affirm, that 

the territory of Punjaab, during the reign of Feredoon, was in the 
pofleffion of the king of Agim +. 


When Baal Chund returned from the war, Marage, in reward of 
his bravery, appointed him ruler of Malava. This general is faid to 
have built the caftles of Gualier and Biana, and to have firft intro- 
duced mufic into Hindoftan, from the Tilingas of the Decan, among 


whom it was invented. 


The dynafty of the pofterity of Marage lafted feven hundred years Before Chrift 
after the death of Krifhen, when Kefhrorage afcended the throne. pynatyofthe 
This prince was alfo of the race of the Marages, and had fourteen amen 
brothers, whom on his acceflion he difpateh’d into different coun- 
tries; while he himfelf taking the way of Calpic, went into the 
Decan, by the city of Gunduar, and dire&ting his march towards 
reduced that country into obedience, and regulated its 


Soon after, the Zemindars of the Decan joining 19 po wisn ia 


government. 
confederacy, exalted the fpear of enmity, and day .by day gained the Desan.- 
heir ftandards againft 


ftrength, till at laft they ventured to advance t 
the king. Kefhrorage, feeing the inequality of his force, began to 
he obtained, and began his retreat. 


Shingeldiep, 


treat about a peace, which 


to all the Kings of 


® Feredoon and Minuchere feem to have been names common 
Perfia in thofe ages. 
+ Media. 
In 
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Perf-ans aid 


Naren In the mean time, he fent prefents to Minuchere, King of Iran, 


to demand affiftance. Minuchere ordered Sham, the fon of Nire. 
man, with a great force, to his aid. Kefhrorage met him at the 
town of Jillender, and received him with feafts and with joy. The 
confederate armies turned their ftandards towards the cata, and 
the chiefs of the rebels began to be greatly affected with the terror 
ob ag of the troops of Iran. The regions of the Decan fell again into the 
hands of the King. When the country was/fettled in tranquillity, 
Kefhrorage returned with his army to his capital of Oud, and from 
thence, accompanying Sham as far as Punjaab, difmifs’d him with 
prefents to his prince Minuchere. Kefhrorage returning home, 
fpread the umbrella of juftice over the head of his people, mal gave 
them happinefs, plenty and peace. His fucceffors of the fame natne 
ruled Hindoftan two hundred and twenty years, of whom we hear 
nothing remarkable, till Firofe Ra afcended the throne of empire. 





Spree tl om Vv, 


Of the Reign of Firofe Ra, and the Diffolution of the 
Dynafty of the Kefhrorage. 


pis Chritt IROSE RA, being verfed in the Indian fciences of the 
Se ak Shafhter, took great delight in the fociety of learned men, and 


weals prince. entirely neglected the art of 
y neg e art of war. He expended his revenues in cha- 


tities to Fakeers, and in building temples for the worfhip of God. 

He made two journeys to the city of Bahar, to which he granted 

large endowments, and built the town of Moneer. Among the 

bad actions of his life is related, that on the death of Sham, the fon 

of Nireman, who was a great general under Minuchere*, 
a King of Perfia, 


E Afrafiab 
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Afrafiab * having invaded the kingdom of Iran, Firofe Ra ungrate- 

fully feiz'd the fame opportunity to wreft the countries of Punjaab + ret a 
and Jallender from that prince, notwithftanding the generous affatt- 

ance of Perfia to his father, in recovering the kingdoms of the 

Decan. Some ancient authors relate, that till the reign of Keikubad, 

the territories of Panjaab were annexed to thofe of Hindoftan: But’ 

when the hero of the world, Ruftum Diftaf, gave grace to the throne 

of empire, he turned to the conqueft of Punjaab ; and Firofe Ra 

unable to oppofe his progrefs, withdrew his army to the mountains 

of Turhat. After Ruftum had conquer’d Sind, Moultan and Hage Dept 
jaab, he advanced) towards Turhat ; and Pirofe Ra, in great terror,. 

“ed from thence to the mountains of Jarcund and Gundwarah ; nor ‘ 
did he ever after fee happinefs, but gave up his foul to death. He is bree 
{aid to have reign’d one hundred and thirty-feven years, but this pe- ends. 

riod muft be underftood,' to include all. the Kings who ruled under 


that name and title.. 


a 


SECTION VI. 


Of the Reign of Soorages and the Dynafty of that: 
Name. 


HEN thenews of the death of Firofe Ra reach’d the ears of Before Chritt” 


3 Pf a _ 1072. 
Ruftum, that hero, on account of his character and ingratitude Soorage a 
. * the 
was not defirous that his fon (hould facceed to his'throne. 


to Minuchere, 
a chief of the Hindoos, whofe name 


honours; he therefore placed 


Gi 
. cd 
* King of Turan orGreat Tartary. He was one of the greateft conquerors of the ra 


Eaft. 
4 The countries lying near the 
+ Ruftum Difta was King: of Seiftan, 
Hercules of the Eaft.. wi 
= 
a, 


Yuiny 


five heads of the Indus. 
and for his great exploits hé was reckoned the > 
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was Soorage, upon the throne, and he himfelf returned to Iran, 


A powerful 


pained Soorage became a powerful prince, and from the fea of Bengal, to 


that of Malabar, placed his viceroys and governors, and turned his 
mind to erect magnificent edifices, and to improve agriculture, 


In the reign of Soorage, a Brahmin fiom the mountains of Jarcund 
appear’d, who was {kill'd in the arts of enchantment, and who, in- 
finuating himfelf into the favour of the King, inftru@ed him in the 
practices of idolatry. It is faid, that Hind continued, in imitation 
of his father, to worfhip the true God, and that his defcendants fol- 
lowed his example ; till in the time of Marage, a perfon came from 
Iran, and introduced the. worfhip of the fun, moon and ftars, and 
their proper fymbol the element of fire: But the Brahmin, in the 

eee days of Soorage, having introduced the worhip of Idols, in a man- 

duced. ner obliterated all traces of the old religion ; for then, every great 
family molded their filyer and gold into images of their fore fathers, 
and fetting them up as objects of worfhip, among their vaffals, there 
arofe inthe land, Gods without number, " 

Sooragebuilds Soorage built the city of Kinnoge, which he adorn’d with the 

HELIS temples of his Gods, and was intent upon the praQice of idolatry. 
This city, being pleafantly fituated on the banks of the Ganges, he 
conftituted his capital ; and it is faid that the extent of the walls of 
Kinnoge was, at that time, fifty crores, 


et a The dynafty of the Soorages lafted two hundred and cighty-fix 
the Sortie years, during which time, they fent annual prefents, by way of tri- 
bute, to the Kings of Iran. 


‘SECTION 
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SECTION VIL 
Of Barage. 


F the race of the Surage we hear nothing pane till the ek Chik 
reign of Barage, who was the laft of that family. When Barnes 
Barage mounted the throne of Hindoftan, he cnlaleee ite city of throne. 
Barage, and dignified it with his own name. This city is fituated 
to the north-weft of Oud about forty crores, by the foot of the 
mountains, He is faid to have wrote fome books on the {cisnce of 
mufic, which were in great repute in antient times. We are alfo 
told, that he finithed the city of Banaris, which his ease: sess. be 
gun to build towards the latter end of his reign: But his sip > 
being fomewhat tinctured with madnefs, he overturned ue iy Of Is tyrannical, 
Marage, which were founded on wifdom, and great difturbances 


arofe in Hindoftan, Keidar, a Brahmin, from the mountains of Depofed; 
Sewali, having collected a great army, invaded him, and having in 
the end, entirely defeated the King, wielded the fcepter of govern- 

2 


ment in his own hand. The reign of Barage is faid to have been 


thirty-fix years, 


p SECTION 
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SECTION. WIR 
Of the Reign of Keidar the Brahmin. 


Before, Chrift 7 HEN Kei r f 
ee eidar the Brahmim had elafpt the bride of royalty in 


his *, bei i m 
Bein nia arms 4, being a.mam of learning and genius, he b 
ceedstothe 4% Steat King; but zi i Ke 
King; but carrying th i 
ccist oe ying the trappings of Kei Caous and Kei 
Chufero + on his fhoulders, he was conftrained by way of trib 
Bi ; ribute, 


to f if i 

Nghia annual gifts. This prince laid the foundation of th 

of Ki ete upon a high rock, about thirty crores fouth fi 
ahabad,. and lived to fee it compleatly finifhed ‘ft 


aes : Tn the lat 
of his reign, one Shinkol, a native of Kinnoge having Kh ad 
' ene 


himfelf, took poffeflion of Bang {and Behar, where he had bee 
, n 


governor; andJleadin 
ga great army agai i 
— g y againft Keidar, after m: 


ny bat 
dethroned by a Bs 


sila . 
ght with: various fuccefs, the fortune of Shinkol- at 


Shinkol, "1 i i 
Shinkol ength prevailed. The teign of Keidar was nincteen years 

nee caer ee 

SECTION Ix, 
Of th i i 
€ Reign of Shinkol and of his Son and Succeffor 
Rhoat. 
Before Chrit HEN Shinkol had afce 
fo i ded 

ies Fe aie nded the throne, he exerted himéelf 


which is 7 affected great magnificence, ‘The 
1 m 
built and beautified, ous by the name of Goura, he re- 


to haye been the Be =a a iiapea city is faid 
ang for the fpace of two thoufand 


* A metaphorical 
€xpreffion for th A 
+ Kei-Caous and Kei- oe 


mounts the C1 - 
Rircite. ty of Lucknouti, 


Chafer 7 ’ 
Berean ovince ef Beal © were Kings of Perfia, 


8 
years, 
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years, and was not deftroyed till after the conqueft of Timur, when 
Tanda became the feat of government in thofe parts. 


Shinkol kept up a force of four thoufand elephants of war, a hun- His great : 

dred thoufand horfe, and four hundred thoufand foot. When, there-* 

fore, Afrafiab *, King of Iran, demanded his tribute, Shinkol, con= 

fiding in his own ftrength, refufed to make any acknowledgment, Refufestopay 
but turned away the Perfian ambaflador with difgrace. Afrafiab Perfia, 
being enraged at this treatment, one of his generals, whofe name was 

Peiran, was commanded to march againft Shinkol with fifty thou- 

{and chofen troops. When intelligence of this invafion came to 
Shinkol, he exalted the {pear of defiance, and railing a great army, 


marched forth to meet him. 


The two armies came in fight of each other near the hills of Koge, 
which are in the country of Koracut, on the frontiers of Bengala. 
The battle foon begun, and it lafted two days and two nights, with- 
out vitory declaring on either fide, ‘The Turks +; doing juftice to 
their former fame, had by this time laid fifty thoufand of the Hindoos 
upon the field; yet, on account of the number of the enemy; the 
harveft feemed not to decreafe before them: In the mean time, 
eighteen thoufand of the fmaller army being flain, a weakne(s appeared 
diftinétly on the face of their affairs, However, urged as they were, 
they made a third attempt, and finding themfelves overcome, they 
fought as they retreated to the mountains ; thers they took poftelfion tetas 
of a itrong pott, from which it was impoflible to drive them: 


From this poft, they continued with fmall parties, to harrafs the 


neighbouring country, and in the mean time, difpatched letters to 


Afrafiab, giving him an account of their fituation. 


_ & Afrafiab wasa common title of the Kings of Perfia of the Tartar race. B 
i jer in the Perfian language, fo that 
The word Turk fignifies no more than a foldier in the : 
S aaniy troops went by that name 5 Turks in this place mult be underftood of thofe 


MT tf 
thon we call Tantars D2 Afrafiab 
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Afrafiab was at that time in the city of Gingdis, which is fitus. 
ated between Chitta and Chin, and about a month’s journey beyond 
the city of Balich. When he received intelligence of the fituation of 
Peiran, he haftened to his relief with a hundred thoufand horfe, 
and came juft in time to fave him from deftruction; for Shinkol had 
fo clofely invefted him with a numerous army, that ina few days more 
he muft have perifhed with famine, or fubmitted himfelf to the 
mercy of an enragedenemy. Afrafiab without delay affaulted Shin- 
kol; the terrified Hindoos, unable to fland the combat, were dif 
perfed like ftraw before the ftorm, leaving their wealth and equipage 

‘behind, When Peiran was relieved from his diftrefs, Afrafiab pur- 
Batis over- {ued the enemy, and put thoufands of them to the fword, Shinkol 


come by AF | S 

A ae himfelf haftened to Bang, and came to the city of Lucknouti, but 

vageds being clofely purfued by Afrafiab, he tarried there only one day, 
and.then fled to the mountains of Turhat. The Turks ravaged the 


whole kingdom with fire and fword. 


Afrafiab’ haviag received intelligence of Shinkol, he directed his 
march towardshim. Shinkol immediately fent fome of the wife men of 
his court to beg peace and forgivenefs for his errors, foliciting that he 
might have the honour to kifs the foot of the lord of nations. Afrafiab 

Suiitiind yielded to his intreaties, and Shinkol, with a {word and a coffin, was 

Periie: brought into his prefence, It was agreed between the kings that 
Shinkol fhould accompany Afrafiab to Turan, and that his fon 
fhould have the empire reftored to him upon condition’ of paying an 
annual tribute. Thus Shinkol continued to attend Afrafiab, who 
returned to his own dominions, till in one of the battles with Rul- 
tum * he was flain by that hero’s fword. 


Tiefine Ga Shinkol is faid to have reigned fixty-four years. His fon Rhoat, 
7 nee 

Khoat a good Who fucceeded him in the throne, was a wife, religious and affable 
prince. 


* Roftum feems to be a name common to all the kings of SieRan, 


prince, 
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prince. The revenues of his empire, which extended from Kirmi to 

Malava, he divided into three parts; one of which he expended in 

charities, another he fent to AfraGiab for his tribute, in which there Tributary to 
was a large furplus for the ufe of his father; and:the other third was igs 
appropriated to the neceflary expences of his government, His ftand- 

ing army upon this-account was fmall, which induced the king of 

Malava, who was rich and powerful, to withdraw his neck from the 

yoke of obedience, and to feize upon the caftle of Gualier, at th® 
time-that Raja Rhoat was» bufy in building the ftrong hold of. Rho-: 

tas, which ftill.goes by his, name. When intelligence was brought 

to the King of. the lofs of Gualier, he affembled an. army and led 

them againft the Rajaof- Malava, but was forced to retreat. After 

Rhoat and his race had reigned eighty-one years; they went the way 

of their fathers, and having left no.children to aflume the enfigns of whe family of 
royalty, there arofe great difturbances in the city of Kipnoge. ‘Accome ext 
nobleman whofe name was Merage, from the Rajaput pes of 
Cutchwa, affumed at laft the dignities of the empire. This prince 


we are told was a native of .Marwar.- 
San CT 4 ON X. 
Of the Reign of Merage- 


| PTER Merage had firmly eftablifhed himfelf upon the throne, Merge fac 


he led an army towards Narval *, an¢ punifhed the Tee ehion, bo 
cent Zemindars of that country. Having built a port on the ;a5, 
pe 4 (hips of wonderful inven- Encourages 
fhores of the Salt Sea, he there conftruéted {hips © =e 
tion to trade into foreign lands, and having fettled the es 
peace, returned to his capital, where he died, after a reign © orty Dis. 


* Guzerat, years. 
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a 
years. He was cotemporary with Guftafp, Emperor of Turkiftan ¥- 


to whom he paid tribute. : 





SECTION XI. 
Of the Reign of Kederage. 


me Chrift , EDERAGE was nephew, by a fifter, to the former King, 

mie : ot nouaInaCet by him for his fucceffor. Ruftum Difta the 

ne fecond being flain, and the ruler of Punjaab being a weak man, Ke- 
derage led an army that way, conquered it without much diffi- 
culty, and remained fome time in Bhera, which is “an ancient city. 
He built the fort of Jimbu, fituated about forty crores from Lahore 
or mountain: then leaving one of his kinfmen, whofe name va 
Wrirtck, to govern the country, he returned to his capital. But fome 
time after two tribes of mountaineers, the Gickers and Joppies 
colleéting all the troops of Cabul and Kandahar, advanced ecint 

aa ff Kederage, and recovered all thofe territories, from which time thefe 
people have kept poffeffion of the mountains, and are now called 
Afgans. Kederage reigned forty three years, 


eee See! Darius Hyftafpes, King of Perfia. Jt is remarkable, that 
\ y of the Hindoos agrees almoft exactly with Sir If ato 
fixes the commencement of the reign of Darius j Micardis oan 
go of Darius in the 521ft year before Chritt; 

if we fuppofe that Hyflafpes made a figure in Turkeftan twenty a hae 
a ion of his fon to the throne of Perfia, which is no ways improbable, “the chrono- 
ogy of Hindoftan agrees perfectly with that which Newton has eltablifhed ; 


Re 


' 
' 
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SEC Toro N ox 
Of the Reign of Jeichund. 


ETCHUND was commander in chief of the armies of the for- Before Chrilt 
oJ met King, and having the power in his hands, he mounted the tector 
throne at the death of his fovereign. In this reign a dreadful 4 diffolute 
famine aiid peftilence devoured the land. The King neglecting ee Y 
the public calamity in the city of Biana, {pent his time in riot 
and feftivity. Many towns and villages upon this occafion became 
defolate, and the whole kingdom of Hindoftan put on the afpect of 
ruin and diftrefs. Jeichund, at the expiration of fixty years, with- Dies. 
drew into the regions of eternity. He was cotemporary with Bemin 
and Daraab, and fent them an annual tribute. He left one fon of tender 
years, fo that the mother of the child took the reins of adminiftration 
into her hands; but being too weak to guide the chariot of empire, 

Delu, the brother of Jeichund, feized that opportunity of ufurping Delu ufurps 


the throne, 
the government. ‘ 





eFOCTION XI | a 


Of the Reigns of Delu and the two Foors. : — 


LU was'a prince uncommonly brave and generous, with adif- Before Chritt 

* pofition benevolent towards men, and entirely devoted to his **ifave and 
- iw rete. 5 £ ie i i 

creator. He founded the city of Delhi in the fortieth year of CS teh oa 
reign bat a Raja of his own family, whofe name was Foor i and ec oh Foe 
who ruled the country of Cumaoon under him, rebelled, and having 

® Foor was father to the famous Porus who fought againft Alexander. he 

wT 
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ts 
=f 


firft fecured thee country, drew a great army together, and invadeg 

the Emperor in Kinnoge. Thus abloody war was commenced, ; 

. . : : D 

Deftat ii which the Emperor was taken prifoner ah Ment to be confined in th 

‘po! es Lei. y 

tt o as. is ar’ r 

fort of Rhotas. Foor led his army towards Bang, and conquered 

the country as far as the ocean, and became a great and powerful 

Poe ne- prince: but his fon Foor confiding in his ftrength, negle&ed to pay the 
gleéts to pay . . 4 

thetributeto Cuftomary tribute to the King of Iran, which drew the victorious 


Perfia, and is 4 3 
overthrown. atiny of the great Secunder * upon his head. Foor, notwithftanding 
ling, 


and flain b . . 
Jxacte,. Wwould,not fubmit; but with an army numerous as the locufts, met 


Before Chrift Secunder at Sirhind, about eighty crores from Delhi, where a ter 


$30" ' ‘ 
rible battle was fought, in which he bravely loft his life with man 
thoufands of his fubjects. : 


“When the great Secunder came to Hindoftan, there was a Raja of 
the Decan, whofe name was Bider, and founder of the caftle of that 
name, who upon hearing of the victory of Secunder and the death of 
fae ck his fon with great wealth to the conqueror to obtain peace, 
which being granted, and a mutin “aril ite es 

a y arifing in his army, S$ 
returned to Iran. My SH 


Sinfarchund. After the death of Foor, and the return of Secunder, Sinfarchund 
aflumed the imperial dignity, and in a fhort time regulated the em~- 
pire, which was then in great confufion, but he neglected not to fend 

Pays thePer- his regular tribute to Kodirs and Nirfi, who at that time held the 


fian tribute. 
Sultanit of Iran, 
After he and his family of the fame name had reigned feventy 
Jonah, years, a Raja whofe name was Jonah, invaded the empire, and gained 
eee eaeenty. Some fay that Jonah was the nephew of ie but 
: this is not well attefted. However, when hi; fortune tailed Fic. to 
agoodprince:the throne, he became an excellent prince, taking ‘gpeat. atte, in 
Peopling and cultivating the wafte parts of his dominions, ei found- 


* Alexander the Great, 
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ing a lailing name of juftice and benevolence. Aridfhere * at this.time 

was Emperor of Iran, and adyanced with an-army to the borders of 
Hindoftan, when Jonah, in fear of his arms, haftened to make his 
fubmiflion, carrying with him a great number of warlike elephants, Submits to 
with a vaft quantity of gold and jewels, which he prefented to the 3s 
Emperor and bought peace. He then returned to Kinnoge, and 

ruled in tranquillity for many years. He and his pofterity reigned 

ninety years without doing any thing remarkable to the acceffion of 


Callian Chund to the imperial throne. 





S$ ECT 1. 0.N Na 
Of Callian Chund. 


ene CHUND was a prince of an evil di(pofition, Before Chritt 


oppreflive and tyrannical to his fubjects, whofe blood he thed Giian 
n Chund a bad 


without mercy. His cruelty occafioned many. people of diftinctio hee 
to defert the country and fly to other kingdoms for protection, by 

which the luftre of the court and the beauty of the country were 
greatly diminifhed. At length fation began openly #8 raife ber 

head, and all the dependant Rajas to appear in arms, fo that being Depoied.. 


deferted by his own troops, he fled and died in obfcurity. 
n in the hiftory of Hin- 
‘of Malava,. who ‘made a 
: ricer QR MERRY Le 
confiderable figure in the world. We fhall therefore make a fhort 
digreflion from the hiftory of the ho a to give fome 


From this period, we find nothing certai 
doftan to the time of Bickermagit, the Raja 


account of him. : 
ces, king of Parthia, who founded the Parthian or ; 
hundred and fifty-fix years before the chriftian 


: This 


_* Aridthere is the fame with Arfa 
fecond Perfian empire, about two 
ara. 
ate I. 


E 


26 


Bickermagit 
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This Bickermagit was of the tribe of Tuar, and great things ar 
recorded in the hiftories of the Hindoos, concerning the policy Aiton 
: ‘ , € 

and wifdom of his government. It is faid that this prince in his 


tavels to - youth, putting on the habit of a Pakeer, travelled over the world f 
or 


yeign coun- 


U.es, 


many years in acquiring the arts, learning and policy of foreign na- 
Roney Tt was not however till the’ age’of fifty that he became City 
re exploits in the field, to whith they fay he was impelled by 
divine command; which notion feemed indeed to be juftified by ‘i, 


His great ac- uncommon fuccefs, which foon paved his way to the throne. In 
: a 


tions and 
good qua- 
lities. 


Sets up an 
idol, 


few months he entirely fubdued the kingdoms of Narval and Malay 

arene the carpet of juftice, and throwing the fhadow of his é 
“ge over the heads of his fubjects. The poets of thofe days Na 
his jnftice, by telling us that the magnet without his leave aut “" 
exert its power upon iron, nor amber upon the chaff of the field; 
and fuch was his temperance and contempt of external grandeur ei 
he flept upon a mat, and reduced the farniture’ of his a nethementt é ; 
earthen pot filled with water from the fpring. come 2 


‘In his reign the-city of Ugein was. built, as alfo the fort of Daar, 
ai ay! up his refidence. He ‘is faid to have fet up the idol 
Jakaal* in Ugein, and to have collected Brahmins, Fakeers, and 


but worthips Jogies, to attend that worfhi Ww 
gies, hat worfhip for the vulgar, while he himfelf wor- 


the true God, 


Slain, 


thipped only the infinite and invifible God. The time of his death 
before the writing of this hiftory (in the year of the Hi 33 3 € 
app iiand and fifteen) according to the account of the he cone 
is fifteen hundred and -fixty three years. He is faid to. have fs 
cotemporary with Shawpoor + King of Iran, | 


Bickermagit t°was lain in hi i i mii: 
Me rit twas flain in his old ages in a battle-with:the princes 
1¢ Decan, who had lifted up their flandards againft him uponthe: 
__* Great time. ; ; 
“+ Shawpoor fignifies, she es ‘ of the Kings o 
web ias. 5. 5 aby i the ‘a title oF i fia, 

“time after the dilfélution cee erence ‘ow ie ya , ane en 
ey vee in the Roman hiftory. , i Te eal fan-e tame "*vth ee e 
{ The ara of Bickermagic is that which is-moft commonly ufed by the Géntoos 

banks 


} 
a 
P, 
F 
7 
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banks of the river Nirbidda. The Hindoo hiftorians have ftretched 
the praife of this hero fo far beyond the bounds of reafon and proba- 
bility, that the love of truth obliges us to be filent on this head. 


After the death of Bickermagit the kingdom fell into anarchy for An inter 


fome time, till Raja Boge drew the reins of government into his hands. “= 


Raja Boge alfo was of the tribe of Tuar, and in policy, juttice, 


cipline of his troops he was extremely active and vigilant, often going 
the rounds in difguife to fee that they were watchful on their pofts. He 
had a peculiar paffion for architeéture, which he gratified in building,. 
reftoring, and ornamenting -many, cities in his, dominions. ,Hindia, , 
Bijanagur, and Gircoon, were built in his reign. . Hepwas alfo much. 
addicted. to. women, whom he. colle&ed, into his Haram from, all. 
parts. Twice every year he made, a grand feftival, to which thou- 
{andssof muficians: and-fingers crowded: for-his entertainment. This, 
f forty:days, in which nothing went) 
ery. The company, on the, 
fented each with a drefs and 
In this luxurious manner_he 


feftival:continued for the fpace.0 
on but dancing, finging and debauch 
breaking up of the aflembly, were pre 
other prefents according: to their rank. 


reigned fifty years. 


After the expulfion of Callian 


To return to the hiftory of Kinnoge. ) 
d/in anarchy to the days of 


Chund, the kingdom of Kinnoge remaine 


Batdeo, who having. mounted the thane, recovered Babar and 06 fo : 

wh the power and aut = and Bengal... 

am-Gore, King of Aran, at that time, came The King af 
form jn difguite to 

; Wii : ee 

ind, manners of that country. 4D. sco 


gal, which had revolted, and began to reftore: 
rity of his kingdom, . Byram * nee St 
in difguife, to Hindoftany in the charaéter.of a merchants fo, 
piméelf-of the powers eorennenbadis ik 
When he was entering the city of Kinnoge, it-is related, that. a wild, 
elephant attacked him, who in the feafon of Luft had rufhed from the 
woods, killing and deftroying all who came in his way. Byram 
pees E2 sin is GTO 
eet” : 


2 


24 


A.D, 240. 
Raja Boge, 


and government, followed the example of Bickermagit. In the dif- ‘ 
a good prince. 


gt 


- 
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en pierced the elephant’s forehead with an arrow, by which | 
acquired great fame and popularity. This circumftance havine reach 
the cars of the King, he was defirous of feeing the Bbckiink is 

Is difcoyered, ordered him to be brought into his prefence. When one of “ 
nobles who had gone to the court of Iran fome years before’ with t] . 
tribute, difcovered him to Bafdéeo, who being perfectly aa, - 
the truth, defcended from his throne and embraced him. ' 


Treated with 


Byram Gore bei : 2 
aug tconce, y being conftrained to aflume his proper character, he 


was hentia with the utmoft magnificence and refpect while | 

remained at the court of Kinnoge, where he married the dau ag 
* Hatten, and returned in a fhort. time to Iran. Bafdeo seal 28 
Pa e pofterity, are faid to have ruled the empire for cla 
eg et; ci being torn to pieces by’a civil war, which arofe 
¢ defcendants of Bafdeo, Ramdeo, who had been general 
of the forces, excluded the royal line from the throne, and by sits 


fent of the nobility and . : 
tot pet y troops, usethirtiets authority:into his 


‘Ramdeo, 





SBOP SON av; 
Of the Reign of Ramdeo Rhator. 


ALD. 4:6, R* MDEO was of ‘the tribe of Rhator 
™\ and generous. The firft thing he did di 

eae toaitate by degrees the chiefs and R 

eae and raifed factions in the empire 

his. army towards Marvar, 

of Cutchwa, 

Rhator, from 


a prince bold, wife, 
his acceffion, was to 
ajas who affumed indepen- 
- Then he advanced with 
Bins ak recovered that country from the tribe 
ve Dt ifpofleffed, and peopled it with that of 
ae which time they haye poffeffed it*. THe tribe of 
_* Thefe are the Mahrattas, who at prefent make fuch a figure in India, eee 


Cutchwa 
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Cutchwa was {ent to the precinéts of Rhotas which they ftill inhabit. 
Ramdeo Rhator, after thefe tranfactions, returned and marched His great 
towards Lucknouti, which he took and gave to his nephew. Here oe 
great wealth fell into his hands, and after an expedition of three 
years he returned to Kinnoge, where he remained two years, and 
then marched his army towards Malava, which he conquered, and 
putting it in the hands of his Vizier, ordered many cities and towns 

to be built in that province. Having repaired the fort of Narvar, 

he appointed one of his kinfmen governor, and demanded the daugh- 

ter of the Raja of Bijanagur in marriage, who, fearing the’ power of 
Ramdeo, complied. He remained in the city of Gundwara two- 
years, where he flew many of the rebellious Zemindars, then return- 


ing to Kinnoge fpent feven years in feftivity and pleafure. 


Ranideo afterwards went unto the mountains of Sawalic, and 
reduced all the Rajas of thofe parts s particularly the Raja of Comaoon, 
whofe anceftors, according to the fabulous hiftory of the Hindoos, 
had reigned there ten thoufand years. This Raja had drawn toge- 
with which he engaged Ramdeo in feveral 
great battles; fo that for fome time the war was doubtful. At 
length the fortune of Ramdeo prevailed, and the Raja vf Comaoon 
was forced to abandon his wealth, and take refuge in the inacceffible 
mountains *. His wives and daughters fell into the hands of Ramdeo, 
who having foftened him to compaffion, he reftored to the aie his. 
rned his face towards Nagracut, plundering the 
eached Scutdimmindi. There he halted out of 
refpect to the temple of Bowani +; which was built pop the fort sf . 
Nagracut, fending a perfon to call the Raja before him. The Raja 
afraid for his life, delayed for fome time till he had received proper 


ther a powerful army, 


country, and tu 
country till he r 


undred miles North from Delhi. - 


ppt VX 
“® The mountains of Comacon lye about two h ws 
Beet Pirkirti, concerning whom fee the” 


+f Bowani is one of the names of the Goddefs 
differtation prefixed to this hiftory. aol 
affurances 


wil wl 
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affurances of perfonal fafety, by the mediation of a Brahmin; and 
then he waited on the King, and exhibited the cuftoms of aieiis 3 
Ratndeo went to pay his adoration to the idol, to whom he a 
rich offerings, then retiring, demanded the danghter of the =e 
marriage for his fon, and marched to the fort of Jammu. pe ia 
of aoe being {trong in troops and well fupplied with mone “i 
provifions, confiding in the ftrength of his fort and the fii 
oes of the roads leading towards it, defpifed the {ummons “ th 
King, and refufed to bend to his commands, © preparing Gieiius 
for war. But in the firft-encounter in the field, his irregular tr ‘ 
tou fingly brave, were difcomfited before the nifiea ow ve 
es ae who driving him within his walls,. seein On 
- sb aay as it ina fyi days, imprifoned what part of 
ped the fword, and in the fort found great wealth. 


a The, Raja having previoufly fled into the mountains, faw no hope 
ps iecioionban Rhosatarecllligteshit ning OL lng Ram- 
aftated him, taking one of his daugh "for te ter 

pti ighters for his 

Dis eGting his march from thence to the banks of the om me ae 
Sota falls from the mountains.of Cafhmire into the diftriats ay fa 
| un- 
spaipaberians6 the country of Hindoftan tothe falt fea. of Bengal 
the great mountains of Sewalic 7 "He 

r prefs upon th ; 
accomplifhed this march, in five months, neue ee i ; 
ear five 


hundred difobedient, Rajas. and. Zemindars. He plundered them of 


ie uae and then turned his victorious ftandards towards his 
apital of Kinnoge, which he entered in pomp,and triumph . 


tie hii on a magnificent feftival, and divided the fpoil 
ee heueen the pare of each being forty: pieces of gold. 
os Satta iis of the f{poil was thrown among ‘the people. 
ee 3 _ pr iy tepofed upon the throne of eafe and mag- 
ae y v r afterwards mounted the horfe of war to hunt. for 

conquefts. After he had reigned fifty four yearsy he followed 


his 


ee 
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his anceftors to the unknown world, from whence none return. 
But the great adtions of his life rendered his fame immortal ; for 
among the Kings of Hindoftan, we are told by hiftorians, that few 
have rivalled the greatnefs of Ramdeo. He was cotemporary with 
Firofe Saffa, father of Keikubad, to whom he paid tribute. 


cee 


Shor ron XVI. 
Of the Reigm of Partab Chund.. 


PON the death of Ramdeo, enmity broke ont among his A.D, sco 
U children, fo that nothing but war, flaughter and death raged 
in the plains of Hindoftan. Ina fhort time, the great treafures 
which he had amafled, were expended, and defolation began to ap- 
peat in the ftreets. The general of Ramdeo, whofe mame was 
Partab Chund, taking advantage of thefe family factions, gained PartabChund- 
confidence and popularity among the troops. He accordingly 
marched againft the capital, and reduced it in a few days. His firft 
care was to extirpate the royal’family; that his power might be firmly = 
eftablifhed; then drawing many of the Rajas, by fair, but falfe pro- 
mifés into his power, he cut off the moft formidable, by which: 
means, the ref{t became obedient to his commands. This prince, 


errupted courfe of fuccefs, began at length to sass ‘the 
r fome years, to fend the antttial Negteas to» 


pay the tribute 
tothe Perfians. 


by an unint 
wind of pride, and neglected, fo a Tenet 
tribute to Iran, returning the ambafladors of Nofhirwaan with empty 
hands and difhonour ‘from ‘his court. This cafage provokedsithe.re- eect 


fentment of the Kingvofelran, ands heifent an amy agaiaft Partab wae 


Chund, which having conquered and:ravaged the countries of Cabul = 


vand ‘Punjaab, threw chim into great: confufion ;. he, therefore was 
forced to pay up his arrears, to advance the tribute of the. enfuing 


i ke promifes. 0 future obedience. . — 
i a and tomake pr : af a After: 


*y 
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sees ies After the death of Partab Chund, feveral of the neighbouring Te ee e 
Rajas gaining power, formed independent governments, od left "4 dent. From that time forward, no imperial Raja ruled Hindo- 
a finall part of the country in the hands of the heirs of the empire ftan ; for when Sultan Mahmood Giznavi invaded that country, who 
was the firft of the Iflamite conquerors, he found it divided into 

{mall ftates. Kinnoge was governed by one Raja Korrah ; Merat by 
Hirdit; Mahvin by Calchunder; Lahor by Jeipal, the fon of Hitpal; 
till they were conquered by the fucceflors of Timur. and Callinger by Begera. Malava, Ajmere, Guzarat and Gualier 
had each their diftiné Rajas, who were perfeétly independent of 

one another; for this reafon we fhall quit the hiftory of the Rajas, 
and begin with that of the conqueft of the Iflamites * in Hindoftan, 


infomuch that they loft the title of Rajas or Kings, and had that of 

~ . . . ‘ 
Rana fub(tituted in its place, Yet they poffefled the mountains of 
Combilmere, and the adjacent countries of Chitor and Mindufur 





S BAG. Osi XVII. * The Mahommedaps. 
Of Annindeo, Maldeo, and the Diffolution of the Empire. 


iantndear a NINDEO was of the ft of Bife, who, upon the death 
BF Hasta Chund, feized upon the country of Malava, and 
avith rapidity of conqueft, brought Narvalla, the country of the 


Reduces the Marhattas, and t i ; 
Venti ? he whole territory of Berar, into the circle of his 


ce ak EDENSHOS, To fecure thefe conquetts, he built the forts of Mahor, 

il ad and Mundo. He was cotemporary with Chufero * Purvele, 
Dies. and died after a reign of fixteen years. About this time, a perfon 
Maldeo, whofe name was Maldeo, of obfcure original, from the country of 


Duaab, raifed himfelf to great power, and collecting a numerous 
army, took the city of Delhi from the defcendants of Partab Chund; 
acer dire&ting his march to Kinnoge, foon reduced iiian capital 2 
his obedience, which at that time, we are told, was fo e. ulous Vou. I 
that there were in the city thirty thoufand fhops in tant net 
was fold, and fixty thoufand {ets of muficians and fingers ati aid 
a tax to the government, from which we may judge of ia rat 


Empire of the CXtent of this ci / 
aa enatrs city. Maldeo, at the end of forty-two years, died, 


PART 


Gived, and as he had no iffue, every petty Raja rendered himfelf indepen- 
* King of Perfia, | 
‘ + A kind of nut, which the Hindoos ufe as the Europeans do tobacco. | 

dent 
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Kirman, and having reduced that country, Seiftan, Keiftan, Nefha- 

P Sirchuth, Herat, Badyeith, Ghore Girghiftan, Murye, Ta- 
Pp poor, ol , ’ y > , g ? > 

A R T II, lickan and Balich, he entered into a treaty with a King of the north- 

The Hiftory of ‘ ; ern regions whofe name was Joos; having appointed Keis ben 

OL ‘f° . & 3 & apt 

y he Empire of Ghizni. Hanim to the government of Chorrafan, Hanif ben Keis to the fu- 

perintendency of Murve, Talickan and Nefhapoor, and Chalid ben 

Abdulla to that of Herat, Ghore and Gerghiftan, he himfelf being 

bent on a pilgrimage to Caba, marched back by the way of 


SE Cll oN os. Hujage. 





Of the firft 
. tft Appearance of the Star of Iflamifm * in Hin- In the thirty-third year, Abdul Reiman, by order of Osman, 
oftan,. together with a fummary Account of thofe Ma- having marched with an army againft Balich, he and all his troops 


hommedans, b : : b he faith few, who efcaped the fword 
whom the St : ecame martyrs to the faith, except a ew, who efcap 
ons Empire of Ghizni was formed. and fled by the way of Gilan, Sharon, who was an Omrah of 


Firft invafion 


of Hindtan © minds enlightened like the fun, let it not remain a fecret Agim, fecing. that Abdulla ben Amir had gone 8 pilgrimage $8 
ore eatin That the firft perfon of the faith who pl : be ig Mecca, and that the plains of Chorrafan were clear of Perfians and 
the boundaries of Hindoftan, was Mohlib < hi ape his ot within Muffulmen, raifed in the fame year an army of forty thoufand men 
The particulars of his hiftory are thefe a In ay 24 i tam? sek from Jibbis, Herat, Badyeith, Ghore, Keiftan, and the adjacent 

; € twenty-eighth year countries, and fell upon the Muffulmen, But Abdulla Hazim, who 


a the Higerah, Abdulla, the fon of Amir, governor of Bufforah 
Be ee arian of Ofman, led an army towards Pharis, againt 
Boe aM - that langdbim, who had revolted upon the death of 

; ulla reduced his enemy to obedience, and returned vic- 


was at Ne(bapoor with Hanif, with four thoufand horfe, attacked 
and defeated him; for which feryice he was afterwards rewarded 


with the government of Chorrafan, 


torious to Bufforah. In t irti j | 

Olid Okbah, on ht te a. seater Higerab, ying turned In the forty-fourth yee of the, Higessh, ee . 

oe pet kinins wea) to drink wine, from che advanced Zeiad ben Abiera to the government of Bufforah, Chorra- 

RAE BES tred upon Seid ben ul Af. fan and Seiftan; and in that year, Abdul Reiman ben Summaera, ac- 
me year towards "Tibiviftap, ac- cording to the orders of Zeiad, conquered the country of Cabul, and 


ie by the two fons of Ali, Haffen and Haffein, and con- 
ae teen of Jitju, whofe capital is Anan where he 
a & i ans of forty thoufand dinars, Abdulla ben Amir, 
aes bis (as ig part of Ofinan, in the thirty-firft of the 

; ched to the conqueft of Chorrafan, by the way of 


bound them over to obedience. 


About the fame time, Mohlib ben abul Sukur, who was a great Mohlib 
Omrah of Arab, by the way of Murve, invaded Cabul and Zabal ; 
then entering Hindoftan, seer upon the idolators, rere 
: * 


o ‘ ; 
A metaphorical expreffion for the Mahommedan faith 


Kirman; 
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the country of Limgan and its dependencies, and with twelve thou- 
fand captives returned to Chorrafan. A few of the inhabitants of 
Hind were converted at.that time to the belief of the unity of God 

and the embafly of his holy prophet. 


In the fifty-third of the Higerah, Zuad, governor of Bufforah 
died in confequence of a wound in his finger, and Mavia gave the 
government of Kufa to Abdulla his fon. Abdulla led his troops 
againft the country of Maver ul neer, which he conquered, and re« 
turned to Kufa; after which he got the government of Bufforah, 
and appointed Aflim ben Zerait ul Gulabi to the government of 
Chorrafan: But in the year fifty-fix, Mavia gave that appointment 
to Seid ben Ofman Affan; and again, in the year fifty-nine, that 
. was changed into the hands of Abdul Reiman ben 

eiad. 


In the fixty-fecond of the Higerah, Zeid ben Mavia appointed 
Zillim ben Ziad to rule over Chorrafan and Seiftan. Among the 
chiefs who attended him, was Mohlib ben Abiull Sukur: hss 
Zillim, when he had feated himfeif in the government, gave his 
brother Izid the government of Seiftan, who hearing that the King of 
Cabul had imprifoned Abu Abida his brother, who had been col-: 
de&ting the tribute, he raifed an army and marched towards him 
but after an obftinate battle he was defeated, and loft the decatbit 
part of his army. : ; 


Intelligence of this defeat coming to Zillim, he fent Tilla ben 
ees to Cabul, who ranfomed Abu-Abida for five thoufand 
ini He then fet afide his brother, and gave the government of 
Seiftan: to Tilla, who {ent the troops of Ghore and Badyeifh to 
‘Cabul, and by that means reduced that country to diedigiics and 
conferred the government upon Chaled ben Abdulla. This Chaled 

’ ore we bea 
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ben Abdulla being ordered fome time thereafter to return back and 

give an account of his adminiftration, fearing the oppreflion of new 

rulers, witli his family, wealth and friends, fled to the mountains of 

Soliman, which extend between Moultan and Pefhawir, and there* 

took up his abode. He married his daughter to one of the chiefs of 

the Afghans, who was a Muffulman: From this marriage f{prung 

many children, two of whom became famous, Load and Soor > 

from whom the two great tribes of that name derive their origin. 

tn the hiflory. of Muttelu ul Anwar, which is wrote by an author of 

good authority, it is related, that. the Afghans are of the race of 

the Cibthi*, who were ruled by Pharaoon+, and being expelled Origin of the~ 
about the time of Mofes, took up their refidence in thofe moan 

But to return to our hiftory. We are told, that this fmall colony” 


under Caled, began to employ themfelves in the cultivation of their 
When, therefore, Mahumud - 


grounds, and in breeding of cattle. 
he remained fome. 


Cafim, by the way of Sind, came to Moultan, 
and was hofpitably entertained. 


time among them, 
In the one hundred and forty-third of the Higerah, when they, 

began to multiply exceedingly, they iffued from their hills, and pot 

feffed themfelves of Kirman, Pefhawir and Shinwaran : In the mean 


time, the Raja of Lahore, who was 11 alliance with the Raja ea ai seni 
Ajmere, entered into a defign to hum 


ble them,. and fent one ‘of his humble them, - 
Omrahs againft them ; but the Omrah was worfted and loft many but isworlted. - 
of his men, upon which the Raja fent his nephew with an additional - 
force of two thoufand horfe and five thoufand foot. gm : 
The Muffalmen of Cabul, Chillige and Ghore, hearing of thefe 
hoftilities againft their brethren, fent four thoufand horfe to the” 
affiftance of the Afgans, fo that in the fpace of five months, above- 


Haizs Pow 


+ Pharaoh, 


* Copts or Egyptians: feventy. 
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feventy different battles and fkirmithes were fought with various { 
: P uc 

cefs; When winter came on, the troops of Hindoftan unable to § 
ear 


Is forced to ithe inclemency of the weather, were forced to retreat, but returned 
’ urne 


retreat, 


Sues fora 
peace, 


Subuétagi 


commander of 
the troops of Whofe name was Subuctagi, 


hizni, 


Succeeds to 
the govern- 
ment. 


again in ‘the fpring. The two armies met between Kirman ; 

Pe(hawir, where a battle was fought, in which the right wi me 
each army was victorious, The Raja of Lahore finding at jag 
he could not reduce them, was obliged to conclude a peace, “4 


A war broke out at that time, between the Raja of Lahore and 
the tribe of Gicker, who entered into an alliance with of Af : 
a Patans, which obliged the Raja to accommodate matt od 
give up feveral diftri@ts to the Patans. The tribe of Chilli ee 
in the sogan time into treaty with them, in which ihe Pies 
guarantied the boundaries of Hindoftan againt any forei ni af : 
by the Way, of Iran. To be able to fulfil the terms of Bie 4 
they built the fort of Cheiber in the pafles of the bi dees eee 

L. f 


obliged the troops of S$ i i i 
ee P amania to invade Hind, by the way of Sind 


When the government of Ghizni * fell to Abiftagi, his general 

made fome incurfions into Li ‘ 

d 

Moultan, Barry ing off plunder and flaves ; and the Sets ite 

a to cope with him in the field, fent an embafly to Jeipal + an 

fo) ee for nee When Jeipal underftood that his troops 

re oi: fubfift in the winter feafon in thofe cold regions, he =itlad 

hec mid, who was chief of the Afi ’ 

. gans, conferred the title of 

general upon him; and made over fome countries of Moultan and 
Limgan to enable him to carry on the war. ae 


4 ae ce about this time, Mahmud Subu€tagi fucceeded 
. : And Shech Amid finding it unadvifeable to carry on the war, 


* Ghizni es at that time a me: : 
i province of the empire of Boc 
. + Jcipal feems to.have been the name of two or ia Sea as of Lahore 
r i ore, 
3 fent 
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fent an ambaffador to him to propofe terms of accommodation, giving 

him to underftand, that as they were brethren of the fame faith, he 

was in hopes he would henceforth confider the Afgans as his friends ; 

upon which conditions, he might pafs with his army unmolefted 

towards Hindoftan. Subuétagi gladly embraced this propofal, and 
marching againft Jeipal, defeated him, and gave Shul Ameid the DefeatsJeipal. . 

But Sultan Mahmood, the fon of Su- Toe 

and contrary to the policy of his father, Mamood. 


and cut off many of their chiefs, bend- 


government of Moultan. 
budtagi, in the abfence, 


made war upon the Afgans, 
ing the reft to the yoke of his commands, 


gro TFONST 


The Reign of Nafir ul-dien Subuctagi, the Founder of the ° 
Empire of Ghizni. 


HOUGH the valiant Subudtagi never croffed the river ee 


ae Nilaab, nor attained to the government of Punjaab, yet au- Sebuéagi. 
thors have conferred upon him the honour of being the firft Ma- 
hommedan King of Lahore. Subuctagi was originally a Turkifh aus 
flave, and haying fallen into the hands of Abiftagi, was, from a low ree rife under 
degree, in the reign of Samania*, raifed to the moft confiderable dig- Abie’ 
nities of the kingdom ‘being appointed to the government of Chat 
raffan, where he acquired: great, renown. When Abdul Mallick, 
the fon of Samania, died, the Omrahs of Bochara fent an embafly to 
Abiftagi, to confult with him about a fucceffor. He told them that 
‘Muntfur,. the fon of Abdul Mallick, was as yet but a child, and no- 
ways capable of faftaining the weight of govertiment : He there- 
fore advifed them to ele@ his uncle, but before the return of the am-- 
bafladors, the Omrahs had advanced Munfur to the throne; who» 


* King of Bochara. 


“hearing, 
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an poare wi jie advice given by Abittagi, commanded that general THE HISTORY OF HINDOSTAN. 4i 
pier fe = 3 to Bochara; but Abiftagi fearing the young King’s refentment 
gmpire of refufed to comply: He wifely confidered that peaceable meat 
would only be to him the means of ruin, and he forthwith ey 
hind his difobedience, with thirty thoufand men. " 


of Ghizni, who admired the wifdom and*bravery of Subwétagi, suna- iD oy 
igers 3674. 


nimoufly elected him their King, in the year three hundred and 


fixty-feven the reign of Abu Maac continuing only for two years. 
¥ ie Ont Ores 6 pa are Subuétagi 
When Subucagi afeon ed the throne, he married the daughter of fe a? him, 
Abiftagi, and turning his mind wholly upon the art of government, ’ good 

‘ iad 5 £2 ‘ % re ee, princes 
; he foon eftablifhed juftice in his dominions, and heldithe hearts of 
he directed his fubjects an this hand. There was at this time, a governor in the 


In the three hundred and fifty-firft of the Higerah 


his march towards Ghizni ‘ 

edge of the fword, he a os ~ pea by the fort of Buft, of the name of Tigha, whovwas expelled by another 

mean time, Munfur, hearing that Abiftagi had 9 m In the chief called Bab Toor, Tigha, who was an independent Zemindar, 

moft totally deftitute of troops pe cree nr ’ eft Chorraflan al- on the borders of Ghizni, upon lofing his fort and country, came 

with an army that way, but i eee : 3 Haffen ne march and laid his complaint before the King, promifing him tribute and 

Abiftagi, who gave him two fignel fe RE ea rout by obedience, if/Subuctagi fhould reftore him to his dignity. 

i Senne y » and obliged him to fl 
ata ee dopo iy sid obtained the peaceable re. The King gave a favourable anfwer, and fent an army againit Bab Aids Tigha, 
ene ee shontiacas ais ea and Chorraflan, During the fif- Toor, drovexthat chief from shis new conguetts, and put Tigha in 
Chern ae iced hi - gn Q Abiftagi, he had employed Subuétagi, who quiet pofleflion of ‘his country ; but Tigha no fooner found himfelf 

: es imfelf by his valour, to make depredations upon th R poffefied of hnis inheritance, ‘than he neglected all his promifes to the 

Jas of Hind, whom he plundered of much wealth. ‘ ee King, and never once thought of fending his tribute. Subuctagi ek se 


perceived this “ingratitude, but che -diffembled this refentment. : 
Making foon after the circuit of this dominions, when she came ‘near 
theterritories of Tigha, -he invited him to 'thechace. Finding him- 
felf alone with Digha, ‘the King took that opportunity to upbraid 
him withchis ingratitude: Tigha, who svas a daring and impetuous 
See seed sdn which it was ftipulated, that Abu Ifaac fhould con man, put his-handon»his fword, on which the’ Kingalfo drew, but, 


tinue to enjoy the regency of Ghizni iat in the combat, awas wounded in the hand. _ Immediately a.crowd of 
bidagi EB SDCY, izni, under the direétion of Su- | attendantspoured in upon them; when.afhort but fierce config in- 


Ts fueceeded 


By hein When Abiftagi, in the year three hundred and fi 
into the regions of eternity, 
which expedition, 


xty-five, departed 
his fon Abu Ifaac invaded Bochara; in 
Subuctagi enjoyed the chief command, Munfar, f 


King of Bochara, being worfted in fome engagements, a peace was 


; fued, wherein Tigha andhis adherents were foon pat to flight, and ee 
bu@agi, that they entered the 
the wall and fled towards 


who a Abu Tfaac being very young and addiéted to pleafure, he readily fo.clofely purfued by ‘the stroops of Su 


Ss apa with the whole adminiftration of affairs. The oi ne cee iis 
voluptuous King travelled foon the road of mortality, and the Omrahs a 
© That is, affumed the title of King. Vou. 1. G ; tt 
<5 “— al ‘ P 


"3 
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A.D. 977, wa 5 1 bs ; 
Higer oe “ye win here that SubuGtagi met with Abul Patti, who, in ¢ ee - 
of writing, and in the knowledge of the {ciences, | ra vie  Jeips inet iokis's 
g tad) irda no eqiial eH, the camp of Jeipal there was a fpring, into which, if a fmall quan- 4D. 977. 
Higer. 367% 


tity of a certain drug, called Cafurat, fhould be thrown; the fky 
would immediately be overcaft, and a dreadful ftorm of hail and 
wind arife. Subuctagi having accordingly ordered this to be done, 
the effeéts became vifible, for immediately the fky loured, and 


“3 a formerly fecretary to Bab Toor, and on his defeat | 
id ey eh ng him iy 
made him his Kone nee ae —— . “ Great abilities, 

: ary’ gnifed him with honoura i 

ieee ees an the baiiiitan: - aan ps aerator wind and hail besane turning the day, into dark- 
guft to Turkittan, nefs, and fpreading horror and defolation around; infomuch, that.a 
great part of the cavalry were killed, and fome thoufands of both 
armies perifhed ; but the troops of Ghizni being more hardy than 


See ins Amir Subu@eapi havi 

vades Hin- uctagi having 

doftan, and taking the ee oftnet ie-setanaade adhe Kufdar, ° thofe of Hindoftan, fuffered not fo much upon this occafion. Jeipal 

own dominions, giving the government ; bi edihis ‘territory to his in the morning found his army in fuch weaknefS and dejedion, by 
aftenuerolved ea we nahi staat oe snap He foon the effects of this ftorm, which was rather natural than the work of 
wards the clofe of the year three eee ss om and to- magic, that fearing SubuGtagi would take advantage of his condition, 
was the firft of his reign, he undertook that a — mics he fent Heralds to treat of a peace: He offered to the King ofa 
We regkch tees qin hehenactaciah an “ould sama pte baiclsennig Ghizni a certain tribute, and a confiderable prefent in elephants and for peace. 
id Punjaab, he founded gold. wot 


fo {ques, and returned to Ghizni with great treafures 
d with thefe terms, but his fon, Sultan 


Subuctagi was not difpleafe 
fearing this would 


Jeipaly the: fon of Hitpal the Br : 
e tl aa - . : 
dittaine ; thie Brahmin; ruled’ at this time, the Mamood, who was an ambitious young man, 
y extending from wig . ) ’ u young 
to Limghaan, and from Cafhmire put an end to his expedition, prevailed with his father to reject the 
told him that the cuftoms of the Raja-~ 


Advances to ¢ r 
againit Jeipal, aa es se ite court at Lahore, | Jeipal finding he could ; propofal. Jeipal, upon hie 
atic ee eaten ne a oo” Muffulmen; raifed a great puts were of fach a nature, that if he perfifted in diftuading them, it 
PE giettoatician paeliiedch ie in their own country, which Sub- muft make him, in the end, pay very dear fon, bis ition egy Upon 
ities “The ititostdi a geese and marched out to meet and when reduced to extremity, faid Jeipal, they 
Poiwiuries of, heimeafauBiperd ee at Limghaan, on the fet fire to their houfes, fet loofe 
oh chon Inions: They dkirmifhed for a few the enemy, drown them- 
ys, and Sultan Mamood, though then a boy, ga see Subuétagi hearing of this 


"proofs of his courage 
, e, that he dr 
his father. a ew tears of 


4 
7 
e 


fuch occafions, 
murder their wives and children, 
their hair, and, rufhing in defpair among 
{elves in the crimfon torrent of revenge. 
cuftom, he was afraid to reduce them to defpair, and confented to 
let them retreat upon their paying 2 million of Dirms, and pre- 
fenting him with fifty elephants. Jeipal not being able to difcharge 
the whole of this {um in camp, he defired that fome perfons of truit, ; 
G2 on 


gave fuch fignal 
joy from the eyes of 


miraculous Hitt Boy : T 1 excee their ie (o) 
rans, ho: € € edul ty 
A (o) whof aa d h {di . ve old us. 
m); ha é to. 2 


that on this oce 
afion, a certain pe i 
perfon informed-the Kin, i 
ing, that in 
the 
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EMis perfidy. 


Renews the 
war, 
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on the part of Subuétagi, fhould accompany him to Lahore to re- 
ceive the ballance ; for whofe fafety, Subuétagi took hoftages. 


Jeipal having arrived at Lahore, and finding Subuctagi had’ returned 
home, imprifoned his meffengers, and refufed to pay the money. 
Tt was then cuftomary among the Rajas, in affairs of moment, to 
affemble the double council, which confifted of an equal number of 
the moft refpectable Brahmins, who fat on the right fide of the 
throne; and of the nobleft Kittries, who fat on the left. When 
they faw that Jeipal proceeded to fuck an impolitic meafure, they in- 
treated the King, faying, that the confequence of this ftep would 
bring ruin and diftrefs upon the country ; the troops faid they have 
not yet forgot the terror of their enemy's arms; and Jeipal may 
reft affured, that a conqueror will never brook fuch an indig- 
nity : It was, therefore, the opinion of the double council, to com~ 
ply ftri@lly with the terms of the peace, that the people might enjoy 
the bleflings of tranquillity ; but the King was obftinate, and would 
not hearken to their advice. 


Intelligence of what was done, foon reached the ears of Subu@agis 
Tike a foaming torrent he haftened towards Hindoftan with a nume- 
rous army, to take revenge upon: Jeipal for his treacherous behaviour ; 
Jeipal alfo colle@ed his forces, and marched forth to meet him; for 
thencighbouring Rajas, confidering them elves interefted in his fuccefs, 
fupplied him with troops and money. The Rajas of Delbi, Aj- 
mere, Callinger and Kinnoge, were’ now bound in his alliance, and’ 
Jeipal found himéelf at the head of an army of a hundred thoufand 
horfe, and two hundred thoufand foot; with which he marched with 
full affurance of victory. neil ape 
~ When the moving armies approached each other, Subuétagi af- 
cended a hill, to view the forces of Jeipal, which he beheld like a 

4 : fhorelefs 


. 


‘ 
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fhorelefs fea, and in number, like the ants or the locufts; but he fe ae 
looked upon himfelf as a wolf among a flock of goats: Calling there- a 
fore together his chiefs, he encouraged them to glory, and honoured 
them diftin@ly with his commands. His troops, though few in 
number, he divided into {quadrons of five hundred each, which he 
ordered one after another, to the attack in a circle, fo that a con- 


sinual round of freth troops harraffed the Indian army. 


The Hindoos being worfe mosnted than the cavalry of Subudtagi, and is de 
could effeét nothing againft them; fo that wearied out with this 
manner of fighting, confufion became vifible amongft them. Sub- 
udtagi perceiving their diforder, founded a general charge, fo that 
they fell like corn before the hands of the reaper and were purfued 
with great flaughter to the banks of the river Nilaab ; where many, _ 
who had efcaped the edge of the fword, perifhed by their fear in the : 


- 


waters. Lie 


Subutagi acquired in this a&tion much glory and wealth ; for 
befides the rich plunder of the Hindoo camp, he raifed great con- 
tributions in the countries of ‘Limghaan and Pefhawir, and annexed 
them to his own dominions, joined them to his titles, and flamped - 
their names, as was cuftomary, upon his coins. One of his Omrahs, 
with three thoufand horfe, was appointed to the government of 
Pefhawir; and the Afghans who refided among the mountains, 
having promiled, allegiance, he entertained fome _thoufands, of x; 
them in his army, and returned victorious toGhiani. 

ee ae a2 = Rey seer lot 


Amir Noo Samani, King of Bochara, being at this time hhandisubuaagi Ih 


prefied by Faeck, fent Abu Nifer Pharfi to Subuctagi to beg hioais Gets 


E . of 
affiftance. Subuctagi was moved by gratitude to the family of Boe jostars 
hara, and haftened with his army towards Maverulneres, pal 
Noo advanced to the country os Sirchuth to meet him. » ee 


46 


AwD. 978. 
Higer. 368. 


The confede- 
yates join their 


armie:. 
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upon account of his age, fent a.mefiengerto Amir Noo, to excule his 
lighting from his horfe; but when he advanced and recognized the 
features of his royal father, in the face of the young prince, he could 
not fupprefs the emotions of his heart. He leaped from his horfe and 
tun to kifs his ftirrup, which the young King perceiving, prevented 
him by difmounting and receiving him in -his embrace. At this 
happy interview the flower of joy bloomed in every face, and facha 
knot of friendfhip was bound as can hardly be paralleled in any age 

7 = a 


As the feafon was now too far advanced for action, it was agreed that 
Subuctagi fhould return, during the winter, to Ghizni, and prepare 
his forces to act in conjunétion with thofe of Amir Noo in the 
{pring. But when Amir Ali Sumjure, prince of Choraffan, at whofe 
court Faelk was then in treaty, heard-of the alliance formed between 
Amir Noo and Subuctagi, he began to fear the confequence of his 
engagement with Faeck. He afked his council where he fhould take 
protection, in cafe fortune, which was feldom to be depended upon, 
thould defert his ftandards in war. They replied, that the fituation 
of affairs required he fhould endeavour to gain the alliance of Fuchier ul 
Dowla, prince of Jirja. Jaffier zul Karmin was accordingly appointed 
ambaffador to the court of Jirja, with prefents of every thing that was 
valuable and curious: and in a fhort time a treaty of friendthip and 
alliance was fettled between the two powers. 


Subuétagi in the mean time put his troops in motion, and marched 
towards Balich, where Amir Noo joined him with his forces from 
Bochara, The rebel Paeck and Abu ali Sumjure hearing of this 
Junction, with confent of Dara the general of Fuchir ul Dowla Wil- 


Jami, ‘marched out of Herat in great pomp and magnificence. 


Subudtagi pitched his camp in an extenfive plain, where he waited for 
the enemy. They foon appeared in his front, he drew out his army in 


order of battle, and took poft in the-center, with his fon Sultan Ma- 
mood and Amir Noo, — ; ‘ 


5 In 
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Ir the firft charge the troops of the enemy came forward with A.D. 978. 


great violence and bravery, and preffed fo hard upon the flanks of 
Subu@agi, that both wings began to give ground, and the whole 
army was upon the point of being defeated. But Dara ben Kabus, 
the general of Fuchir ul Dowla, charging the centre where Subuctagi 
in perfon led on his troops with great bravery, as foon as he had got 
near threw his fhield upon his back, which was a fignal of friend- 
fhip, and riding up to the King, begged he would accept of his fer- 
vices. He then returned with the few who had accompanied him, . 
and immediately brought over his troops: to the fide of Subuctagi, 
facing round on his deferted friends, who were aftonifhed at this 
unexpected treachery. Subuétagi took immediate advantage of their 


Higer, 368. 


confufion, charged them home, and foon put their whole army to Defeat the 


2 . « rebels.. 
flight, purfuing them with, great flaughter, and taking. many pri- 


foners. ot 


Thus the unfortunate man who had exalted the fpear of enmity 
againft his fovereign, loft his honour and his wealth, a tenth of which 
might have maintained him and his family in fplendor and happinefs- 


for lifes: 


Faeck and Abu Ali took in their flight the way of, Nefhapoors 
with the {cattered remains of their army. Amir Noo FS pate 

tered forthwith. the city of Herat, where they remaine cafowe dys * 
2 BS ie a ~ divide the {poil. - Subuctagi after this fig~ 
nal victory recéived the title of Nafir ul Dein,. or, the: Supperteniof 
the Faith, and his fon Mamood was dignified with that of Seif. al. 
Dowla, or: the Sword of Fortune, by Amir Noo, whom epi 
acknowledged as Emperor, though his power had been greatly dimi- 
nithed at this period. 


' 3 
dhe Ent ; 
i iguana 
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: Amir Noo, after thefe tranfactions, directed hismarch to Bochara, 

and Subudtagi, and his fon Sultan Mamood turned their faces towards 

Nefhapoor. Faeck and Abu Ali fled into Jirja, and took pto- 

tection with Fucher ul Dowla, The country being thus cleared of 

the enemy, Subuctagi returned to Ghizni, while his fon Sultan Ma- 

mood remained at Nefhapoor with a fimall force. Faeck and Abu 

Ali feizing upon this opportunity, collected all their forces, marched 

Mamoed, the towards Mamood, and before he could receive any affiftance from 

tagi, defeated, Amit Noo, or his father, he was compelled to an engagement, in 
which he was. defeated and loft all his baggage. 


ae Subuctagi hearing of the fituation of this fon, haftened towards 
aid of his fon, Nefhapoor, and in the diftriats of Toos, meeting with Abul Ali 
and Faeck, engaged them without delay. In the heat of the action 
a great duft was feen to rife in the rear of Abul Ali, which proved te 
be Sultan Mamood; and Faeck and Abul Ali finding they would 
foon be attacked.on both fides, made a refolute charge againft:Subuc- 
tagi, which was: fo well received that they were obliged to give 
Sita ground. Sultan Mamood arriving at that inftant attacked them like 
overthrown. 2M angry lion, and they unable to fupport the conteft, turned their 


face to flight, and took refuge in the fort of Killat. 


A.D. 997+ 


eae Subudtagi after this victory, according’ to his heart's defire, repofed 


upon the mufnud of empire, till in the year 387, which was the 


Stesk ds ae, peas 
aged on . hisage, death overtook him, in the town of Turmuz near 
alich. 


never! reigned twenty years. Fourteen Kings of his race held 
dips him Lahore and the countries adjacent, within the circle of 
their command, The Vizier of Subuétagi was Abul Abas Fazil ben 
are Ipherai, who was a great minifter in the management of both 
civil and military affairs. The author of the Jam ul Hickaiat relates, 
-that 


{ 
i 
I 
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that Subuctagi was at firft a private horfeman in the fervice of Abif- A. D. 997. 
tagi, and being of a vigorous and active difpofition ufed to hunt every Hee eee 


day in the foreft. It happened one time as he employed himfelf in 
this amufement, that he faw a deer grazing with her young fawn, 
upon which, {purring his horfe, he feized the fawn, and tying his 
legs laid him acrofs his faddle and turned his face towards his home. 
When he had rode a little way, he looked behind and beheld the 
mother of the fawn following him and exhibiting every mark 
of extream affli@ion. The foul of Subuétagi melted within him 
into pity, he untied the feet of the fawn and generoufly reftored him 
to his liberty. The happy mother turned her face to the wildernefs, 
but often looked back upon Subuétagi, and the tears dropt faft from 


her eyes. 


Subuctagi is faid to have feen that night a figure or apparition in 
his dream, who faid to him, That generofity and compaffion which 
you have this day fhown to a diftreffed animal has been approved of 
in the prefence of God: therefore, in the records of Providence, the 
kingdom of Ghizni is marked as a reward againft thy name. But 
let not greatnefs deftroy your virtue, but thus continue your benevo- 


lence to men. 


It is (aid in the Mafir ul Maluck; that Sultan Mamood his fon, 


having built a pleafure houfe in am elegant garden near the city or * 


Ghizni, he invited his father when it was finid:ed to a magnificent 
entertainment which“he had prepared for him. The fon, in the joy 
of his heart, defired the opinion of Subuctagi concerning the houle 
and garden, which were efteemed admirable in tafte and ftraétare, 
The old man, to the great difappointment of Mamood, told him, that 
he looked upon the whole as a bauble, which any of his f.bjeéts might 
have raifed by the means of wealth, But that it was the bafinefs of a 
prince to erect the more durable ftrudture of good fame which tmight 

Vou. I. H ftand 
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A.D. 997+ 
Higer. 387. 


Ifmaiel foc- 
ceeds his fa- 
ther Subuc- 
tugi. 
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‘fland for ever, to be imitated but never to be equalled by pofterity, 
The great poet Nizami makes upon this faying the following ral 
tion, Of all the magnificent palaces which we are told Slifkan “ 
mood built, we now find not one ftone upon another; but the edifice 
of his fame, as he was told by his father, {till triumphs over rit 
and feems eftablifhed on a ldfting foundation, vs 





§ Ev€ TF: HON AM, 
The Reign of Amir Ifmaiel ben Nafir ul dien Subudtagi 
agi. 


UBUCTAGI dying fuddenly, and his eldeft fon, Sultan Ma- 

mood, being at Nefhapoor, which was a confiderable diftance 
from the place of the King’s deceafe, Amir Ifmaiel prevailed with 
his father, in his laft moments, to appoint him to ibis till the 
return of his brother. The reafon affigned for this demand, was to 
tigerde other ufurpations, which were then feared in the pevexiitinit 
Ifmaiel therefore, immediately upon the demife of his father i 
crowned with great folemnity at Balich. To gain po ila 
Ifmaiel opened the treafury and diftributed the grate ‘ai of hs 
father’s wealth in prefents to the nobility, and in byte fhews 
and entertainments to the people. He alfo augmented the pay of the 
troops, and rewarded fimall {ervices with the hand of saat 


‘s This Belicy being overacted had not the defired effe&t. The nobi- 
ss perceiving that all this generofity proceeded from the fear of his 
rother, ungeneroufly increafed their demands, while the troops 


puffed up with pride by his indul i A 
orderly and bstaiielfed: ndu tes i2 begun to be mutinous, dif- 


When 
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et 


When intelligence was brought to Mamood. of the death of his 4, D997. 
father, and the acceffion of his younger brother, he wrote to eee 


Imaiel by the hand of Abul Haffen, In this letter he faid thus, That ry ee 


fince the death of his royal father, he held none upon earth fo dear 
as his beloved brother Amir Ifmaiel, whom he would oblige to the 
full extent of his power, But that the art of government required 
years, experience, wifdom and knowledge, in the affairs of ftate, 
which Ifmaiel could not poffibly pretend to poffefs, though Subuc- 
tagi had appointed him-to fucceed to the throne in the abfence of 
Mamood. He therefore advifed Ifmael ferioutly to confider the mat- 
ter, to diftinguifh propricty from impropricty, and to give up his 
title to government without further difpute, which would reftore 
him to the love and generofity of Mamood; for that it was his ori- 


fion, 


ginal intention to confer upon Ifmaiel the governments of Balich © 
and Choraffan. 


Amir Ifmat 
and prepared for his own fecurity, turning the edge of the fword of * * 
enmity againft him. Sultan Mamood faw no remedy but in 
war, and attaching his uncle Bujeric, and his brother Nifir to 
his intereft, advanced with his ftandards towards Ghizni, while 
Amir L{maiel haftened alfo from Balich to oppole him. When the 
two armies approached towards one another, Sultan Mamood tools 
extremities, and in yain tried to recon- 
cile matters in an amicable manner. He was therefore forced to 

while Amir Ifmaiel alfo extended 


form his troops in order of battle, 
the lines of war, which he fupported by a chain of elephants. Both 
, d-foch a flaughter that the 


armies untheathing their fteel, commence! 
{words wept blood. Sultan. Mamood at length charged the center of 
the enemy with fuch fary that they trembled as: with an earthquake, 
and turned their faces to flight, taking refage in the citadel of Ghizni. 
Thither the conqueror purfued them, and immediately invefted the 

H2 place. 


great pains to avoid coming to 


ther’s accel 


el thut his ears againtt all the propofals of his brother, war between 
‘otherse 
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A.D.997- place. Such a prodigious number of the runaways had crowded int 
0 


bach 387. h ; 

imaiel de- izpi . $ 3 

Haha Ghizni, that for want of provifions Amir Hmaiel was reduced to 
taken, the neceflity of treating about a furrender. Having therefore received 


promifes of fafety, he fubmitted himfelf, and delivered up the key 
15: 


of the garrifon and the treafury to Sultan Mamood. 


Mamood having appointed a new miniftry, and regulated th 

Sone of the country, proceeded with his army Souris Bali b 

It is faid, that a few days after the fubmiffion of Amir Tinael, i 

was afked by his brother, What he intended to have done ane i 

i his better fortune prevailed? To which Ifmaiel replied, Th 085 

eed to have imprifoned him for life in fome cattle sett wd 1 

him with every pleafure but his liberty. Upon which Sultan Me. 

mood made no reflections at that time, but foon after manied iia 
aah in the fort of Georghan, in the manner that he himfelf had inti- 


and dies, Mated, where he remained till his death i 
ssauicaueanione ath, which happened not long 





SECTION Iv, 


The Hiftory of the Reign of Amin ul Muluc, Emin ul 
= Dowla, Sultan Mamood Ghiznavi, from his Acceflion 
to the Year 403. 


A.D. 997. 


: 7 E are told by hittori ; 
Higer. 387. 0 hiftorians ; % 
pee 4 » that Sultan Mamood was a King 


who conferred happi 
Mamcod. appinefs upon the BARA 
. Aandretie Ae earth with the bright torch of juftice, and cherithed 
ie ¢ beams of beneficence, Others inform us, that’in his dit: 


i ah 


a 
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pofition, the (ordid vice of avarice found place, which however could A. Dec iS 
not darken the other bright qualities of his mind. A certain poet oe 
fays, that his wealth was like a pearl in the fhell; but as poets hunt F 
after wit rather than truth, therefore we muft judge of Mamood by - ’ | 
his a@tions, from which it appears that he was indeed a prince of ae 
great oeconomy, but that he never withheld his generofity upon a | 
juft and proper occafion. We have the teftimony of the Fatti Bilad, 
wrote by Abu Nifir Mufcati, and of the famous Abul Fazil, that no- 


King had ever more learned men at his court, kept a finer army, or 
n Mamood. All thefe things 
fo that the ftigma of avarice 
lar circumftances of his life, 
d his general character withy 

= 








difplayed more magnificence than Sultai 
could not be done without expence ; 

muft have been owing to two particu 
which ought by no means to have ftampe 


that fordid vice. 


The two circumftances in a few words were thefe: Having @ ge? | 
great propenfity to poetry, in which he made fome tolerable’ spam 
progrefs himfelf, he promifed Sheck Phirdoci a golden mht r® for 
every verfe of an heroic poem which he was defirous patronize, 
Under the protection of this promife, that div ne poet Ww rote | s 
paralleled poem called the Shaw Namma, whi 
thoufand couplets. When he prefented it fo the 
of his Lanes telling the. po:t, hat he 
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Sultan Mamood, who it is reported was. defective in ext 
appearance, faid one day, obferving himfelf in a glafs, « The a 
of a King thould brighten the eyes: of the beholders, but nitu - 
been fo capricious to me that my. afpec&t feems the picture wn = has 
tune.” The Vizier replied, It is not one of tem thoufand “ny 
bleffed with a fight of your majefty’s countenance, but your $ ' 
are diffufed over all, But to proceed with out hiftory. romuiprts 


We have already obferved that the father of Sultan Mamood w; 
Subudtagi. His mother was a princefS of the houfe of Zab a 
fos which reafon the is known by the name of Zabuli. He ic ey 
in the year 357 of the Higerah, and as the 4 Sie in kai 
many happy omens expreffed in the herofcope of his - ca rs 
being afleep at the time of his birth, dreamed that he bet eld sa 
tree {pringing forth from his chimney, which threw its ne d : im 
the face of the earth, and {creened from the ftorms of 7 i abn 
whole animal creation, This indeed was verified by a. te 
Mali for if we can believe the poet, in his reign the rela 

: sap.slrank together at the fame brook, In the firft month of hi 
sei oan gold, sefembling a tree of three cubits in Be eat 
wa Meas peri which yielded pure gold till the reign of sul- 

» When,it was loft in confequence of an earthquake. 


When Sultan Mamood had fettled his difpu i i 
saiial A to Balich, from whence he {ent in ee yep 
rola hai of Rochara, complaining of the indignity which 
ore ips f € appointment of Buétufin to the regency of Chor- 
eens ws waned to him fos, anfwer, that he was already in pof- 
Wien tritories of Balich, Turmuz, and Herat, which held 
mpire ; and that there was a neceflity to divide ate favours of 


Bochara amon 7 
g her friends. Buét : ; 
been a faithful and good aie ufin, it was alfo infinuated, had 


But 


oo 
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But Sultan Mamood, not difcouraged by this anfwer, fent Abul A. D. 998. 
Higer. 389+ 


Haffen Jemmavi with rich prefents to the court of Bochara, and a 
letter in the following terms. ‘* That he hoped the pure fpring of 
friendfhip which had flowed in the time of his father fhould not now 
be polluted with the athes of indignity, nor he himfelf reduced to the 
neceflity of divefting himfelf of that obedience which he had hitherto 


paid to the imperial family of Samania.” 


When Abul Haffen delivered his embafly, his capacity and elocution 
appeared fo great to the Emperor, that defirous to gain him over to 
his intereft by any means, he bribed him at laft with the honours of 
the Vizarit*, but never returned_an anfwer to Mamood. Sultan 
Mamood having received information of this tranfaction, through 
ce towards Nefhapoor ; and Buétufin advifed 


neceflity turned his fa 
and fent the Emperor intelligence 


of his intention abandoned the city, 
of his fituation. Amit Munfur, upon this, 
ftandard, and in the rafhnefs o 
wards Chorraffan, and halted not til 
tan Mamood, though he well knew that Amir Munfur was in no 
condition to oppofe him, yet gratitude to the imperial family of 
Samania wrought fo much upon his mind, that afhamed of meafur- 
his Lord, he evacuated the country of Nefhapoor, 
Maurghab. Buatulin in the mean time treacheroulfly 
ith Faeck, and forming a con{piracy in 


1 he arrived at Sirchus. Sul- 


ing fpears with 
and marched to 
entered into a confederacy W 
the camp of Amir Muonfur, 


and cruelly put out his eyes. Abdul, the younger brot 


who was but 2 boy, was advanced by the traitors to the throne. » 
Being however afraid of the refentment of Sultan Mamood, the a 
fpirators haftened to Murve, whither they were purfued by the — 
with great expedition. Finding theméfelves, upon their march, hard 


® The office of Vizier. F sore prefied 


i jal War between 
exalted the imperial et and 


f inexperienced youth, hafiened to- Munfur. 


, -perfon toprince, The eyes of 
{eized upon the perfon of tha prince, The ev aa 
her of Muntfur, out by his 

officers: 
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eters pteffed in the rear by Mamood, they halted and gave him battle. But 


They ae the fin of ingratitude had darkened ace of thei : re 
eee gts i h arkened the’ face of their fortune, fo that 
Mamo.d. ‘ the gales of vidtory blew upon the ftandards of Sultan Mamood 
Faeck carried off the young king, and fled to Bochara, and Bu@ufin 
was not heard of for fome time, but at length he found his way to 
Faeck, and begun to collect his {cattered troops. Faeck in the mean 
time fell fick, and foon went into the regions of death.  Elich 
c Fe, , : Sabet 
a feizing upon the Geran offered him by that event, 
marched with an army from Kafhgar to Bochara, and rooted Abdul 
Mallick and his adherents out of the empire and the foil of life 
The royal © Thus th i fe 5 ii i i 
ae ee e profperity of the houfe of Samania, which had continued 
charaextir- for the fpace of one hundred and twenty-feven years to illuminate 


pated, is 
the firmament of empire, fet for ever in darknefs, 


Sultan Mamood at this juncture, employed himfelf in fettling the 
government of the countries of Balich and Chorraflan, which ie re- 
gulated in fuch a manner, as to exalt the voice of his fame fo high, 
that it reached the ears of the Calipha of Bagdat, Al Kadir Billa 
Abbafli, The Calipha fenthim a rich Chelat *, fuch as he had never 
before beftowed on any King, and dignified Mamood with the 
titles of Amin ul Muluck Emin ul Dowla Hrs 

olin the end of the month Zicada, in the year three hundred and 

i the Sultan haftened from Balich to Herat, and from Herat to 

Seiftan, where he defeated Chiliph ben Amid the governor of Bochara, 

pescaee and returned to Ghizni. He then turned his face to Hindoftan, 
. to Hindoftan, 00k many forts and countries; in which having fettled his own 
“governors, he again returned to his dominions, where he fpread the 

carpet off juttice fo {moothly upon the face of the earth, that the 

love of him, and loyalty gained place in every heart. Haying at the 


.* Chelat fignifies an honorary drefs, 
+ The protetor of the ftate, and the treafurer of fortune, 
fame 
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{ame time fet a treaty on foot with Elich Chan, he had the province pee 
of Mavir'ul Nere ceded to him, for which he made an ample return a 
in prefents of great value; and the itricteft friendthip, and greateft 
familiarity, for along time fubfifted between the Kings. 

Sultan Mamood having made a vow, that if ever he fhould be His fecond ex- 
bleffed with tranquillity in his own dominions, he would turn his Hindolan, 
arms againft the idolators of Hindoftan, marched in the year three 
hundred and ninety-one from Ghizni, with ten thoufand of his chofen 
horfe, and came to Pefhawir, where Jeipal t, with twelve thoufand 
horfe and thirty thoufand foot, fupported by three hundred chain- 
elephants, oppofed him on Saturday the eighth of Mohirrim, in the 
three hundred and ninety-fecond of the Higera. An obftinate 
battle enfued, in which, Sultan Mamood was victorious ; Jeipal, Jeipalde- 
with fifteen of his principal friends, was taken prifoner, and five ‘ett 
thoufand of his troops lay dead upon the field. Sultan Mamood in this 
action acquired great fame and wealth, for round the neck of Jeipal 
only, were found fixteen ftrings of jewels, each of which was valued 


at one hundred and eighty thoufand rupees. 


After this viGtory, the Sulten marched from Pefhawir, and in- 
vefting the fort of Bitinda, reduced it, and releafing his prifoners 
upon the payment of a large ranfom and a ftipulation of an annual 
tribute, returned to Ghizni. It was in thofe ages a cuftom of the 
Hindoos, that whatever Raja was twice worfted by the Muffulmen, 
{hould be, by that difgrace, rendered unfit for further command: 
Jeipal in compliance to this cuftom, having raifed his fon to the go- The death of 
vernment, ordered a funeral pile to be prepared, upon which he geese 
crificed himfelf to his Gods. exis -magap in RAINES i508) 


: Se ere yay = 
Ia the Mohirrim of the year threé hundred and ninety-three, Manone. 


Mamood again marched into Seiftan, and brought Chiliph, who tion to ladia. 
t Raja of Lahore. ’ sighs P 


Fae Te I had 
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patria bad mifbehaved in his government, prifoner to Ghizni. Findj 
; ing 


that the tribute from Hindoftan had not been paid in the year th 
hundred ninety-five, he direGted his march towards the ae a 
Batten and leasing the boundaries of Moultan, arrived at me “| 
hase. was fortified with an exceeding high wall, anda dee He “4 
ditch. Tahera was at that time governed by e Kain, i 
Bachera, who had, in the pride of power aie wea” ‘\ 
molehted the Mahommedan governors, whom the Seltar } Rae 
blifhed in Hindoftan. Bachera had alfo refufed to ity a siti, 
) 0 


of the tribute to Annindpal, the f i 
iuenty: pal, the fon of Jeipal, of whom he held 


WwW g 
et ae Mamood entered the territories of this Raja, he 
an out his troops to receive him, and taking poffeflion of Fa 
ofts, continued to engage the Mal : 
a g ahommedans for the {pace of tl 
days 5 in which time, they fuffered fo much, that SHS were Ree 
a “ abandoning the attack: But on the fourth day, Sultan 
pe Se ql ay head of his troops, and Bes thea i 
; e concluded with telling them, tha i 
; t this day he had de- 
t ; 
Soll conqueft or todeath. Bachera, on his oe invoked 
cana me he temple, and prepared with his former refolution to 
oe. eee The Mualméen advanced with great impetu- 
pests 2 eta with flaughter; yet returning with frefh 
~ — : oubled rage, the attack was continued till the even- 
se 7 ultan Mamood turning his face to Caba *, invoked the 
* ° thee prophet in the prefence of his army.—* fanless ad- 
ee then the Sultan, our prayers have found mienveetiah 
Se Toenail a great fhout arofe among the hoft, and the 
se Lee Wee oat as if they thirfted for death, obliged 
ro ; th 
ite ‘give ground, and purfued them to the gates of the 
* The holy temple of Mecca, 


Sultan 


i 
' 
i 
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Sultan Mamood having next morning inve(ted the place, gave of- A 100}. 
‘ger. 395» 


ders to make ‘preparations for filling up the ditch s which in. a few Defeats bas 
days was nearly compleated. Bachera finding he could not long 
maintain the town, determined to leave only a {mall garrifon for its 
defence; and accordingly one night, marched out with the reft of 

his troops, and took poft in a wood on the banks of the Sind, 

The Sultan being informed of his retreat, detached part of his army 

to purfue him, Bachera by this time was deferted by his fortune 

and by: the mot of his friends; he found himfelf furrounded by the 
Muffulmen, and he attempted, in vain, to force through them his 

way: Being juft upon the point of being taken prifoner, he turned 

his fword againtt his breaft, and the moft of his adherents were yo kills 
flaughtered in attempting revenge. Sultan Mamood had in the himlets 
mean time taken Tahera by affault. He found there one hundred. 

many flaves, andrich plunder, and annexing 


and twenty elephants, 
he returned 


the town and its dependencies to his own dominions, 


victorious to Ghizni. 


ar three hundred and ninety-fix, he formed the defign Of yrymood’s 
which had ‘revolted from his obedience. fourth expedi= 


tion ito 


In the ye 


re-conquering Moultan, obe 
Shuh Amid Lodi, the regent of Moultan, had formerly paid Ma- Indias 


mood allegiance, and after him, his grandfon Abul Fatte Daood, 
till the expedition againft Raja Bachera, when he withdrew his 


loyalty. ' eer 


The king marched in the beginning of the fring, with a great a. 
army from Ghizni, and was met by Annindpal, the dom of Jei- ade 
pal, in the hills of Pefhawir, whom he defeated and obliged to AY here. 
into Cafhmire.. Annindpal had entered into an alliance with Abul 
Parte, and as there were two pafles only, by which the Mahomme- 
nter Moultan, Annindpal thad taken upon himflf to 
the way of Pefhawir, which Sultan Mamood chanced 


la : to 


dans could e 
feeure that by 


=) e at 
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Higer. 396. 


Mifander- 
flanding be- 
tween Ma- 
mood and 
Elich Chan, 


who invades 
Chorraffan. 
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The Sultan returning from the purfuit, entered Moultay 
iy of When Abul 
Fatte received intelligence of the fate of Annindpal, thinking him. 
felf too weak to keep the field, he fhut himfelf up in his fstilies 
places, and fubmiffively folicited forgivenefs for his faults, promifed 


to pay a great tribute, and for the future, to obey implicitly the Sul- 


by the way of Betinda, which was his firft intention. 


tan’s commands. Mamood received him again as a fubject, and 
prepared to return to Ghizni, when news was broweht to him from 
Arfilla Hajib, who commanded at Herat, that Blich Chan had in- 
vaded his government with an army. The Sultan haftened to fettle 
the affairs of, Hindoftan, which he put into the hands of Shockpal 
an Hindoo prince, who had been with Abu Ali Sumjure in Bitoni 
and had turned Muflulman by the name of Zab Sais. alt 


The particulars of the war of Mamood’ with Elich Chan are 
thefe: We have already mentioned that an uncommon friendthi 
had fubfifted between this Elich Chan, King of Kafhgar and 
Sultan Mamood. The Sultan himfelf was married to the oe hter 
of Bea Chan, but fome fafious men about the two ae b 
mifreprefentations of the princes to one another, changed thet 
former friendthip into enmity. When Sultan Mamood therefore 
marched to Hindoftan, and had left the fields of Chorraffan almott 
deflitute of troops, Elich Chan took that Opportunity, and stolid 
to appropriate that province to himfelf. To accomplith his defign 
Be ordered his chief general Sipiftagi, with a great force, to a 
pbeiradian s and Jaffier Tighi, at the fame time, was sanointa! to 
command in the territory of Balich, Arfilla Hajib, the governor of 
ae atonmed of thefe motions, haftened to Ghizni, that 
i e eae the capital. Inthe mean time, the chiefs of Chor- 

in fin ing themfelves deferted, and being in no condition to oppofe 
the enemy, fobmitted themfelves to Sipiftagi. 


But 
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But Sultan Mamood having by great marches reached Ghizni, he ‘a \co6, 
iger. 347- 
poured onward like a torrent, with his army towards Balich. Manod ‘ 
marches 


Jaffier Tighi, who had by this time poffeffed himfelf of the place, againf him. 
fled towards Turmuz at his approach, The Sultan then detached 

Arfilla Hajib with a great part of his army, to drive Sipiftagi out of 
Chorraffan; and he alfo, upon the approach of the troops of Ghizni, 
abandoned Herat, and marched towards Mavir ul Nere. 


Elich Cham feeing the bad ftate of his affairs, folicited the aid of 
the King of Chutun Kudir Chan, who marched to join him 
with fifty thoufand horfe. Strengthened by - this alliance, he 
crofied, with the confederate armies, the river Gion, ++ which was 
five pharfangs from Balich, and oppofed himfelf to the camp of 
Sultan Mamood.. The Sultan immediately drew up his army in 
order of battle, giving the command of the center to his brother 
Amir Nifir, fupported by Abu Nifir Faioon, regent of Gorgan, and 
by. Abdulla Jai; a chief, of reputation in arms. The right wing he 
committed to the care of Alta Safh, an old experienced. officer, 
while the left was the charge of Arfilla Hajib, an Omrah of the 
Afghans. The front of his line he ftrengthened with five hundred» 
chain-elephants, with intervals behind them, to facilitate their re- 


treat.. 


lich Chan pofted himfelf in the center, Kudir Chan led the Comes toate 
ei dgee at ey Seabees ay AN with Blich 
right, and Jafhier Tighi the left. T he armies advanced to th Chan, 
charge. The fhouts of warriors, the neighing of horfés, and the 
clafhing of arms rent the ears of the firmament ;_ while duft - 
ob(cured the face of day, The flame of war was at once 
blown up by a ftorm of rage; and the clay of the field was tempered 
with blood. ‘The fountains of life were opened by the edge of the 


fword, and the harp point of the deathful {pear. eS 


+ The Oxus. “Flich 


rT 


. 
t 
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A.D, 100%, Elich Chan advancing with fome chofen fquadrons, threw qi 
tls 


order into the center of Sultan Mamwood’s army, and was buf j 
the affairs of death, Mamood perceived his progrefs, leaped i : 
his horfe, and kiffing the ground, invoked the aid of the a ie 
He inftantly mounted an elephant of war, encouraged his wit: : 
made a violent affault upon Elich Chan. The elephant feizin “4 
dpadet de besior of the enemy, folded round him his trunk si é i 
him aloft into the fky. He then preffed forward like a ee fcetih 2 


moved from its place by an earthquake and 
>) t d h i 
sults under fits Hoe. I rod the enemy like lo. 


rears the troops of Sultan Mamood faw their King forcing thus 
his ite alone through the enemy's ranks, they rufhed on wih hed 
ii iatpettiofity, and drove the enemy with great flaughter befor 
: ies wat Chan abandoned by fortune and his nahi turned his 
ace to flight. He croffed the river with a few of his furviving 


friends, never afterwards a Ait 
Silian Mamood, Pe Deeg the field'to difpute glory with 


T ok Sa 
eae after she victory propofed to purfue the enemy, which 
ght unadvifeable by his generals, on account of the incle- 









mency of the feafon, it being then winter, and the troops hardly ; : 


(3 F J 
aera eae But the king was pofitive in his refolution, and 
Bak ci rie ee the runaways. On the third hight, a great 
' The king’s ne thy crartopl. the army of Mamood in the defart. » 
a sitleed 2 ; wee es much difficulty pitched, while the army 
2a nae i s s e fnow. Mamood having ordered great fires 
the courtiers be CER they became fo warm, that many of 
deh Me ie off their upper garments ; when a facetiovs 
an me was Dill, came in thivering with cold. ‘The 
ee him, faid, Goout Dilk, and tell the Winter that he may 
burlt his checks with bluftering, for here we valu¢ not his refent- 
: ; ment. 
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ment, Dik went out accordingly, and returning in a (hort time, 
kiffed the ground, and thus prefented his addre(s, ‘¢ I have de-¥ 
livered the Sultan’s meffage to Winter, but the furly feafon replies, fe 
that if his hands cannot tear the fkirts of the King and his attend- ee ; 
ants, yet he will fo execute his power to night on his army, that in is 


the morning his Majefty fhall be obliged. to faddle his own horfes.” 


thoughtful, and determined him to proceed no farther. In the sae Tal 


morning fome hundreds of men and horfes were found to have” 
perithed with the cold, Mamood at the fame time received advice 
from Hindoftan, that Zab Sais had thrown off his allegiance, and fered 
returning to his former religion, expelled all the officers who had 

been appointed by the King, from their refpeCtive departments. 

The Sultan immediately determined to punifh this revolt, and with 

edition, advanced towards India. He detached fome part 

alry in front, who coming unexpectedly ppon Zab Sais, 

defeated him, and brought hin prifoner to the King. The rebey 

was fined in four lacks of rupees, of which the Sultan made a pre- mA 

fent to his treafurer, and kept Zab Sais a prifoner for life. eee 


The King fmiled at this reply, but it prefently rendered him Memond dee 


great exp 
of his cav 








thus fettled his affairs in Hit dof 


The King having 
where he remained for the 


autumn to Ghizni, 
But in the {pring of the ree hundred 
nindpal bega iftu 

was obliged to 
great army; 
Sultan’s intention 





They are 
overthrown, 


A great 
flaughter of 
the Hindoos, 
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ve Rajas of Ugein, Gualiar, Callinger, Kinnoge, Delhj and 
Ajmere, entered into a confederacy, and colleGting their ¢ : 
orce 
: d been fy 
r rel i 
fome hundreds of years feen upon the plains of Hindoftan Thet 
x a 1 ej } wo af 
armies came in fight of one another in a great plain near Pithay 
e a Greua Q awir, 
They remained there encamped forty days without ation: but th 
c . . . - . i Z 
troops of the idolaters daily increafed in number. They were joined 
. . . | § 
by the Gickers and other tribes with numerous armies, and furround 
ed the i v. ari 
Muffulmen, who fearing a general affault were obliged to 
entrench themfelves. 


pie King having thus fecured himfelf, ordered a thoufand archers 
to his front, to endeavour to provoke the enemy to advance to the 
entrenchments. The archers accordingly were attacked by the Gickers 
Who notwithftanding all the Sultan could do, purfued the i ae 
within the trenches, where a dreadful {cene of flaughter enfued 4 
both fides, in which five thoufand Muffulmen in a few minutes drank 
the wine of martyrdom. The enemy at length being flain as faft as 
they advanced, the attack became fainter and fainter, when os a fud- 


den the elephant upon which Aanindpal rode took fright at the report 


of a gun * and turned his face to flight. This circumftance ftruck 
the panecep with a panic, for thinking they were deferted by their 
ee? they immediately followed the example. Abdulla Tai, 
with fix thoufand Arabian horfe, and Arfilla Hajib, with ten thou- 
fand Turks, Afghans, and Chillages, purfued the enemy for two 
days and nights; fo that twenty thoufand Hindoos were killed in 


their flight, together with the great multitude which fell on the field 
of battle. 


Figs elephants with much rich plunder were brought to the 
ing, who to eftablith the faith, marched againft the Hindoos ‘of 


% . ‘ - sioeeel b Eaftern 
According to our accounts there were no guns at this time, but many 3a 
au thors mention them, afer ibing the invention to one Lockman, 
oe) ar oy eS 


u Nagracut, 


reer ee 





oa 
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Nagracut, breaking down their idols and fubverting their temples. tee 
There was at that time in the territory of Nagracut a famous fort 

called Bimé,which the Sultan invefted, after having deftroyed thecountry 

round with fire and fword. Bimé was built by Raja Bimé on the top 

of a fteep mountain, and here the Hindoos,-on account of its ftrength, 

had repofited the wealth confecrated to their idols in all the neigh- 

bouring kingdoms; fo that in this fort there was a greater quantity 

of gold, filver, precious {tones and pearls, than had been ever col- 

lected into the royal treafury of any prince on earth. The Sultan Mamood in. 
invefted the place with fuch expedition that the Hindoos had not time shige. 
to throw troops into it for its defence, the greateft part of the garri- 

fon being before carried into the field. Thofe within confifted for 

the moft part of priefts, a race of men who haying little inclination 

to the bloody bufinefs of war, ina few days folicited to be permitted 

to capitulate. Their requeft being granted by Mamood, they opened 

the gates, and fell upon their faces before him; and with a few of Bimé takem 
his officers and attendants, he immediately entered the place. 


In Bimé were found feven hundred thoufand golden dinars, feven 
hundred maunds * of gold and filver plate, forty maunds of pure gold 
in ingots, two thoufand maunds of filver bullion, and twenty maunds 
of various jewels fet, which had been collecting from the time oe 
Bimé, With this immenfe treafure the King returned to Ghizni, 
and in the year 400 prepared a magnificent feftival, whens he dif- 
played to the people his wealth in golden thrones, apd.in other ich 
ornaments, in a great plain without the city of Ghiznt, and after the 


feaft every individual received a princely prefent. 


In the following year the Sultan led his army - egie Ghor. The 
governor of that country, Mahummud ben Suri, with ten thoufand 
troops, oppofed him. From morning to noon the fire of war flamed, 


avoirdupoile, =" 


© The leat maund in India is aout forty pounds i 


Vou. I. iS 
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- and juflice was done to valour on both fides. The Sultan find; 
the troops of Ghor defended themfelves in their intrenchr 3 vs 
fuch obftinacy, commanded his ar my to makea feint of tea a 
allure the enemy out of their fortified camp, which te 
ceeded. The Ghorans being deceived, purfued the arn gsi ie 
to the plain, where the Sultan facing round with his sede “al 
them with great impetuofity and flaughter. Mahummud ee ai 
pooner and brought to the King, but in his defpair he aan 
poifon; which he always kept under his ring, and died in a fe . 2 
His country was annexed to the dominions of Ghizni. red 


tS) l itt . AG | . | | eo. . ¢ | 

Bos : + rs F e 

its inhabitants were u ] n 1, Vv. y V \c 
qT M ffu men, t ll_after this ictor » V hilft oth ‘ 


of good credit affure us 
, that they wer 
even fo early as the time of Ali. (2 es a 


Mamood i 
Pa Ho ates seers year was. under the neceflity of marching 
- “ ce n, which had revolted, but having foon reduced it, 
iin oe of the chiefs, he brought Daood ben Nazir 
9 Ghizmi, and confined him in the fort. of Gorci for life. 


In th : 
€ year 402, the paffion. of war fermenting in the mind of 


Mamood, h 
s aa ster ri the conqueft of Tannafar*in the kingdom 
sg lee: - seuclipal the ears of the King, that Tannafar 
ivdhinins tneskemiatie ee ee ee 
the principal of iy Ds hea had pen up a whole tribe of rich idols, 
they pretended — Sapallea Jug Soom; that this Jug Soom. 
When the “eh or rite when as yet the world exifted not. 
eanieditiocat sate teached the country of Punjaab, he wanted that 
he eee : trqaty tha fubfifted between. him and Annindpal, . 
be difturbed in his march through that country. He: 


* Acc ’ 
; A. city fourteen crores to the Welt of Delhi. 


accordingly: 
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accordingly fent an embafly to Annindpal, advifing him of his 4D. sor. 
Higer. 402, 


intentions, and defiring him to fend guards for the protection ‘of his Sends an am- 
: : ffad 
towns and villages, which he would take care fhould not be molefted Ansiadpll 


by the followers of his camp. 


Annindpal agreed to this propofal, and 'prepared an entertain~ 
ment for the reception of the King, iffuing out an order for all his 
fubjects to fupply the Sultan’s camp with every neceflary of life. He 
in the mean time fent his brother with two thoufand horfe to meet 
the King and deliver this embafly to thofe who approached the throne: 
« That he was the fubje& and flave of the King; but that he begged Annindpal’s 
permiffion to acquaint his majefty that Tannafar was the principal reaeeek 
of the inhabitants of that country + that if it was 4 
1 of Mamood to deftroy the religion of 
others, he had already acquitted himéelf of that daty to bis God, in 
the deftruction of the temple of Nagracut. But if he thould be pleafed | 
to alter his refolution againtt Tannafar, Annindpal would undertake 
that the amount of the revenues of that country fhould be annually 
paid to Mamood, to reimburfe the expence of his expedition : that 
befides he, on his own part, would prefent him with fifty elephants 


and jewels to a confiderable amount.” 


place of worfhip 


virtue required by the religiot 


d, « That in the Muffalman religion it was an js refureds” 


The King replie 
eftablifhed tenet, that the more the glory of the prophet was exalted, 
and the more his followers exerted themfelves in the fabverfion of 


" jdolatry, the gteater would be their reward in heaven. — That there- 
fore it was his firm Yefolution, with the afliftance of God, to root 
out the abominable worfhip of idols from the face of the country of 
Hindoftan, Why then (hould he fpare Tannafar ee 


ached the Raja of Delhi, he prepared to oppofe 


Lover Hindoftan to acquaint the 
~  Rajas 


When this news re 
fending meffengers al 
K2 


the invaders, 


68 


ALD. tort. 
Higun 402. 


‘Pannafar 
taken, 


Mamood’s 
defigns a- 
gainftAnnind- 
pal 


averted by 
the policy of 
that prince. 
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Rajas that Sultan Mamood, without any reafon or provocation, y 
» Was 


marching with an innumerable army to deftroy Tannafar, which 
ary was 


under his immediate protection: that if a mound was not e 
ditioufly raife i i i ’ “iia 
ie ifed againft this roaring torrent, the country of Hindoftan: 
would be foon overwhelmed in’ ruin, and the tree of profperity rooted 
‘ . . or = 
up: that therefore it was advifeable for them to join their forces'at 
Tannafar, to o i i : we 

i ofe with united t i i 
pp flrength the impending danger. 


But Sultan Mamood reached Tannafar before they could take 
prentepe for its defence, plundered the city and broke — ihe 
idole fending Jug Soom to Ghizni, where he was foon ae . 
a ornaments. He then ordered his head to be ftruck off, a his 
ae to be thrown a the highway. According-to the wtcoucr oft 

adge Mahumud of Kandahar, there was a ruby found in one of the 
temples which: weighed four hundred and fifty mifkal * ae 


ha wbaaae na mr at Tannafar, proceeded to Delhi, 
" wante i i ini 
a ee told him that Zen mo he Bee 
ne i till he had entirely fubjeéted-Moultan Rat the hes 
naa Seine and exterminated the power and family of An- 
ae ee ing Rate of this council, and he immediately 
i ee Procee no farther- againft that country till he had. 
complithe the reduction of Moultan and. Annindpal, But that 
prince behaved with fo much policy. and hofpitality iets eee 


th i 
he purpofe of the King, who returned to Ghizni.. He brought tov 


Ghizni, forty thoufand captives and much wealth fo that that city 
a 


could now be hardly diftinguifhed in riches from Hindoftan itfelf.. 


* A mifkal is thirty-fix ratty, 


; and i e 
shanatees Meas ca a rutty feven eighths ofa carat, fo that.the fize< 
Sg OTibase 


) deferve any. credit. 


~ 


aa eee 
as 
‘ 


ee tae 
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SE GUD JOp NRE 


The Hiftory of the Reign of Sultan Mamood, from the. 
Year 403 to his Death in the Year 419. 


4 the 403d year of the Higerah, the general of Arfilla Hajib, a. D. rore. - 
governor of Herat, conquered the country of Girgiftan, and Heer 403: 
brought Shar ul Nifier, ruler of that province, prifoner to Ghizani. 

Sultan Mamood at this time wrote to Calipha Abaffi al Kadir Billa, Menoeily 
that the greateft part of the kingdom of Choraffan was under his Caliph. 
jurifdiGtion, and that he hoped he would order his governors to give 

up the remainder. The Caliph, fearing his great power which. 


might fall upon his other dominions, confented to this demand. 


The Sultan, in the year 404, drew his army againft the fort of His feventh + 
Nindoona, which is fituated upon the mountains of Belnat, and renee oes 
in the poffeffion of the Raja of Lahore. Annindpal by this time was 
dead, and his fon had acceded to his government, When Pitterugepal, ze 
for that was the new Raja’s name, {aw that he could not fland againtt. 
the Sultan inthe field, he drew off his army towards Cafhmire,. 
léaving a good garrifon for the defence of the place. The. Sultan. 
immediately invefted it, and with mining and other arts of attack, 
affiduoufly employed himfelf; fo that in a few weeks the governor 
feeing his walls in ruins was under the neceffity of begging to scabies 
tulate. The Sultan granted his requett, took ev ty thing. of value~ 
out of the place, appointed a governor, and fet out without delay for 
Cafhmire, upon which Pitterugepal abandoned that province and. 
fled to the: hills. The: Sultan plundered the country, ‘in which he» 
found great wealth, and having forced the inhabitants toacknowledge 


the prophet, returned with ‘the {poil to his capital... mi 
Mamood,': 


79 


A.D, tors. 
Higer, 406. 
Returns to 
Cafhmire. 


Abul Abas, 
Sultan of 
Charizm, de 
mands Ma- 
mood’s fifler 
in marriage, 


Tsputtodeath, 


deri ing co F i 
v ror this i 
urage om reinforcement, returned 


Which is re- 
venged b 
Miatiood, 


_ were foon defeated, their general, Abiftagi B 
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Mamood, in the year 406, returned with an army to Cathmi 
to punifh the revolted chiefs, and to befiege fome forts which “ 
had not redu°ed in his former expedition. The firft of thofe f ; 
was Lokote, very famous for its heighth and ftrength, which erat 
defeated the Sultan’s utmoft efforts ; for not being able to reduce it “ 
the fummer feafon, he was obliged, on the approach of *itiveat 


to 
abandon his enterprize, and return to Ghizni. 


On his way hon 

a ne he 
was led aftray by his guides, and fell into an extenfiye morafs 
covered with water, from which he, for feveral days, could not extricate 


his army, {o that many of his troops perifhed upon that occafion 


Abul Abas Mamoo, in the courfe of the fame year, wrote to Sul 
fan Mamood, to afk his fifter in marriage. Mamood confer ae 
the match, and fent her to Charizm according to his ieee” i 
fhe year 407, a tribe of plunderers rifing aptintt Abul ABs Ct : 
rizm Shaw, and defeating him, he fell into their hands a r 
put todeath. Sultan Mamood having had advice of this ait ie 
Seorceyn’ to Balich, and from thence to Charizm, and, y Hi h 
arrived at Hifferbund, on the frontiers of that ees: 1 aid ‘ 
Visieainiitiud Tai to advance before him with a atiete a : nt 
the Muffulmen rere at prayers in their camp “en ft he 
pei ie the Charizmians, rufhed upon this babeallibenie from 3 

ou aki i 
fight. The fic making a great flaughter, put them to 
& received intelligence of this affair, fup- 


ported them with feveral fquadrons of his beft horfe. The runaways 


routed the enemy, and took thei 5 "3 to the charge, 
before the King. Se a! ehiey piney whom they carried 


- Mamood advancing to the fort of Hazar Alp 


ff + yg € i 
of Charizm prepared to receive him in the field eprccepegies 


before it : But they 
‘ochari, taken prifoner, 


and the murderer of Abul Abas met the juft vengeance due to his 


aI 


crime: — 


kk 
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crime. ‘The Sultan fpent fome time in regulating the government, tan sais 
which he beftowed upon Amir Hajib, with the title of Charizm oo 
Shaw: He annexed alfo to his government the province of Orgunge. 
Returning to Balich, Mamood gave the government of Herat, to 
his fon Amir Mufaood, appointing Aba Sul his vizier, and the govern= 
ment of Gurgan he conferred upon his younger fon Amir Mahum- 
mud, under the care of Abu Bicker. After the final fettlement of 


the affairs of Charizm, the Ghiznian army were cantoned, for the- 


winter, at Balich. 


In the beginning of the year 409, as foon as the fun began to eng 
awake the children of the fpring, Sultan Mamood, with a hundred dition into in 
thoufand chofen horfe, and thirty thoufand foot, faifed in the“ 
countries of "Turkiftan, Maverulnere, Chorraffan, and the adjacent 
provinces, undertook an expedition againft Kinnoge, which, from 
the time of Guftafp to this period, had not been vifited by any 
Kinnoge was diftant from. Ghizni three months 
march, and feven great rivers rufhed acrofs the way. When Ma~ 
mood reached the confines of Cafhmire, the Raja fent him prefents 
of every thing curious and valuable in his country, and waited, to 
have the honour of exprefling his loyalty. When the. Sultan, with 
much difficulty, had conducted his army through the mountains, he 
entered the plains of Hindoftan, drove. all oppofition before him, 


and advanced to Kinnoge oe : . 


te head to the'fitmament, and’Thegretci 


He there aw a city which raifed i ‘0 the firmament, anc 
which, in ftrength od ftiru@ure, might juflly boaft to have no fabmits. 
equal. The Raja of this rich city, whofe name was ‘Korrah, and : 
who affected great pomp" and fplendor, being thus wilh oman in- 
vaded, had-not had time:to put him{elf in-a potture of defence, onto 
collect his troops together. _ Terrified by the Bast forces and rs 
like appearance of the Sultan, he, in his embarraflment, si d to 
eat Mamood"s-route lay through the mountsins behind Cafbmires, and he maf have = 
entered Hindoftan by the. swag. obs Tibet: ‘ - hes 


foreign enemy. 





» ros, a 
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A.D. 1018, H : , : 
ce fue for peace, and accordingly went out, with his family, to th, 
camp, where he fubmitted himfelf to the mercy of the King. Some 


authors relate, that he even turned Muffulman, or true believer, 


Mamood ad-— rried in Ki i 
Lennie The Sultan tarried in Kinnoge only three nights, and then turned 


hon a his face towards Merat, the Raja of which place, by name Hirdit, re. 
takes, treated with his army, leaving only a garrifon, which was obliged 
‘to capitulate in a few days. The terms were two hundred aha 
fifty thoufand rupees, and fifty elephants, to be paid by the Raja, 
befides the plunder of the city. The Sultan marched from theace t 
inveft the fort of Mavin, upon the banks of the river Gihon, now 
called the Jumna. The Raja of Mavin coming forth to make his 
fabmiffion, at the head of his troops, a quarrel accidentally enfued 
between fome foldiers, and immediately the action ely general, 
Calchunder the Raja, and moft of his troops, being driven into the 
river, he drew his fword againft his own wife and children, and 
having difpatched them, turned it in defpair upon himfelf. The 
fort immediately furrendered, where the conqueror found much trea- 


fure and rich fpoil, among which were feventy elephants of war. 


When Mamood had here refrefhed his troops, he was given to 
underftand, that, at fome diflance, there was a rich city, called 

Marches  Muttra, * confecrated to Kiffen Bafdeo, which in buildings and 

againftand | ‘ vielded p ° . . : 

‘tikes Muttra, extent yielded to none in Hindoftan. The Sultan direéted his march 
towards the place, and entering it, with very little oppofition from 
the troops of the Rajaof Delhi, to whom it belonged, gave it up to 
plunder. He broke down or burnt all the idols, and amaffed an 

Great fpoil | ummenfe quantity of gold and filver, of which thofe figures were 

ua. moftly made. He intended to deftroy the temples, but he found 


that the labour exceeded his capacity; while fome fay that he was 


‘dl Muttra ftands upon the Jumna 36 miles above Agra, and is fill a very confider- 
able city. ; ; 


turned 
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turned from his purpofe, by the admirable beauty and ftructure of ®. D, 1018. 
Higer. 409.» 


thofe edifices. He, it is certain, extravagantly extolled the noble 
beauty of the buildings and city, in a letter to the Omrahs of Ghiz- 
ni, after this conqueft. 


It is faid that the Sultan found in Muttra five great idols of pure 


, gold, with eyes of rubies, each of which eyes were worth fifty thou- 


fand dinars. Upon another idol, he found a fapphire, weighing 
four hundred mifkal ; and the image being melted down, produced 
ninety-eight thoufand three hundred mifkal of pure gold. Befides 
thefe, there were above a hundred idols of filver, which loaded a 
hundred camels with bullion. The Sultan, having tarried here 
twenty days, in which time the city fuffered greatly from fire, befides 
what it fuffered from the hand of ravage and defolation, he marched 
againft the other fortified places in thefe diftri&ts, fome of which he 
took himfelf, while others fell into the hands of his chiefs. 


One of thofe forts called Munge, held out twenty-five days, being Mungetaken. 


full of Rajaputs ; but when they found the place no longer tenable, 
fome ruthed through the breaches among the enemy and met that 
death which they no longer endeavoured to avoid. Some threw 
themfelves headlong from the walls, and were dafhed to pieces, 
le others burnt themfelves in their houfes, with their wives and 


wh 
of the garrifon furvived this fatal cata- 


children; fo that not one 
ftrophe. 

s valuable, invetted the fort of 
}fo was the Raja’s name, had 
the approach of the 


The Sultan having fecured what wa) 
Chundpal. But Chundpal, for that a 
fent off all his treafure to the mountains, and at 
King, evacuated the place. 
fpoil and provilions which the Su 


; 


Vor. 


"7 ; Mamood 


There however ftill remained much - 
Itan divided among his troops. an 
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A.D, 1018. i fe ’ $ 
Aigeh. a Mamood immediately march’d againft a proud and imperious 


ae Raja, whee name was Jundroy. This Raja, after fome fkirmithes 

ape se finding himfelf unable to cope with the King, fent off his teattte, 
and other valuable effects, and fled alfo to the mountains. Parc 
had an elephant of a moft uncommon fize, fuch as had even be . 
been feen in Hindoftan ; nor was he more remarkable for his bile 
mous bulk, than for his docility and courage. The Sultan alle 
heard much of this elephant, fent to the Raja, offering him ed 
tageous terms of peace, and a great fum of money for this sn 
But the obftinacy of Jundroy would never liften to any balan tits 
the Muffulmen, fo that Mamood, with regret, was obliged to defitt 
The elephant however happened one night to break a from his 
keepers, and went into the Sultan’s camp, where he permitted him- 
-_ to be <iieinaie and brought before the King, who received him: 
with great joy, and named him, The gift of God. 


Returns to 
Ghizni, 


The Sultan, loaded with fpoil, and encumbered with captives 
returned to Ghizni ; where he enumerated the articles of his basil 
It confifted of twenty million of dirms, fifty-three thoufand ae 
thant hundred and fifty elephants, befides jewels, pearls, and pre- 
cious effects, which could not be properly itimpateds Nor rig 


private fpoil of th : : ‘ 
rene e army lefs than that which came into the public 


BuildstheCe- Th . 
leftial Bride, e Sultan upon his return to Ghizni, ordered a magnificent 


mofque to be built of marble and granate, of fuch beauty and ftruc- 
be as ftruck every beholder with aftonifhment and pleafure. This 
oe afterwards adorned with fuch beautiful carpets, chande- 
Re - me oe ornaments of filver and gold, that it became known 
eae at 2 adie bride. In the neighbourhood of this 
eka ounded an univerfity, which he furnihed with a vaft col- 
¥ curious books, in various languages, and with natural and 
+ 5 artificial 


: 
- 
K x 
| 
- 
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artificial curiofities. He appropriated a fufficient fund for the main- Ae tor. 
: iger. 409: 
tenance of the ftudents, and learned men who were appointed to sie 


inftruét the youth in the fciences. 


When the nobility of Ghizni faw that the tafte of their King began Magnificence 

to run upon architecture, they alfo endeavoured to outvie each other, ue One 
in the magnificence of their private palaces, as well as in public 
buildings, which they raifed for the embellifhment of the city. 
Thus in a fhort fpace of time the capital was ornamented, with 
mofques, porches, fountains, refervoirs, aqueducts and cifterns, in 
a degree fuperior to any city at that time in the eaft, Some authors 
affirm, that among the curiofities which the Sultan poffeffed, there 
was a bird, of the fize of a cuckoo, which was poffefied of this par- 
ticular inftinét or quality, that whenever poifon was brought, how- 
ever fecretly, into the apartment in which he hung, he was afteéted 
with the fmell in fuch a manner, as to fly diftra€tedly about his cage, 
while the tears ftreamed involuntarily from his eyes. This bird, 
with other curiofities, was fent as a prefent to the Caliph of Bagdat, 
Al Kadir Billa Abafli. We, however, believe, that this flory rofe 
from the policy of Mamood, and the credulity of mankind, rather 
than that it had aétually any foundation in truth. Other authors 
mention a ftone which he brought from Hindoftan, as a great curiofity. 
This ftone being dipped in water, and applied to a wound, proved a 
powerful and efficacious remedy. 


i ee 2 


; apiece Ho: Se ead i 
The Sultan, in the year 410, ordered a writing of victories * to — ie 


be made out, which he fent to the Caliph, who ordered it to be Caliph. 
read to the people of Bagdat, making a great feftival upon the occa- 

fion, to exprefs his joy for the propagation of the faith, which 
now begun to be fpread over almoft the whole face of the earth, K é 


* This was an account of Mamood’s wars in verfe. Re RES 3 
L 2 i thir Ove I 
a: A 
= 
ae 
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A, D. 1021. 
Higer. 412. 


Sends acon- 

voy.with the 

pilgrims to 
Ylecca, 


Who defeat 
the wild A- 
rabz, 


Mamood’s 
ninth expedi« 
tion into In 


Clas 
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In the year 412 Mamood was prefented with’a petition from hj 
fubjeéts, fetting forth, that fome tribes of the wild Arabs had a 
many years, fhut up the roads to Mecca, fo that, for fear of Aion 
and on account of the weaknefs of the Caliph, who neglected to is 
pel them, they had not been able to pay their devotions at the (bin 
of the prophet. The Sultan immediately appointed Abu Mahum. 
mud, his chief juftice, with a confiderable force, to prote& the 
caffila. + But left the enemy fhould be too ftrong for him, he (ele 
thirty thoufand dirms, to procure a fafe journey to the pilgrims. 
Accordingly many thoufands of all degrees prepared to goto Mote: 
When they had wound up their way, as faras the defart of Ach- 
tid, they beheld a great camp of Arabs, pitched in their way. . The 
banditti drew up in order to receive them. Abu Mahummud being 
defirous of treating with the Arabs, fent a meflage to tlreie shies 
offering him five thoufand dirms, The chief, inftead of accepting 
us propofal, refented it fo much, that, without delay, he bandnisni 
weer intention to rob the Caffilas Abu ‘Weabinattiniza in the mean 
time, drew out his troops to. receive the robbers, ili fortunately, 
in the very beginning of the aétion, a Turkith flave, in the Cafiila 
who was matter of the art of archery, lodged an arrow in the hl 
of Himad ben Ali, the chief of the Arabs. The banditti immedi- 
ately upon the fall of their chief, turned their face to flight ; and 
the Caffila, without further difturbance, proceeded to durhe and 


having paid their devotions, returned by the fame wa 


fafe at Ghizni. Y> and arrived 


ve Sultan received, this year, advices front Hindoftan, that the 

a ce Raja’s had, in his abfence, fallen upon Korrah, the 

ae 3 i for having entered into an alliance, and for putting 

imfelf under the proteétion of the Sultan, Mamood immediately 
+ The Caravan of Pilgrims. 

6 : 

> marched 


- ' with Gre and’ fword, the country, 
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marched to the aid of his vaffal ;. but before he could arrive, Raja pen 
Nunda of Callinger, had drawn his army upon Kinnoge, and had *~ 

flain Raja Kurrah with a great many of his principal warriors. The 

Sultan arriving at the river Jumna, encamped on the bank oppofite 


to the enemy, 


Seven officers in his army, without orders, fwam acrofs the river, Pe toe 
and entering the enemy’s camp in the morning by furprize,. ftrack 
fach a pannick in their troops, that they all betook themfelves to 
flight. The. King, notwithftanding their fuccefs, was greatly en- 
raged, but paffing with the remainder of his army, he immediately 


commenced the purfuit. 


When Nunda came to the frontiers of his: own dominions, Lach i 
halted with his army, and prepared to receive the Sultan with thirty fix Nunda, 
thoufand horfe, forty five thoufand foot, and fix hundred and fifty Ele- 
phants. The Sultan, after having reconnoitred: the ftrength of the- 
enemy and their fituation, from a tifing ground, protests himfelf 
before God, and pray’d that the ftandard of Iflamifin might be ex- 
alted with glory and triumph. The day being far advanced, he 
determined to wait for the morning,, which in the event, difep- 
pointed his. hopes and ambition, for Nunda decamp'd in the night peor 
with the utmoft, diforder, leaving his tents, equipase and baggage 

behind him. 2 
2 = open Sei "so 
anoitred the woods and hol- - 


The Sultan, having next morning reco ie 
to march into the enemy's 


low grounds around, ordered his army pe aie 
camp, and to lengthen their hands upon. the fpoil,, iain proved to 
des five hundred and eighty Elephants 


be very confiderable, befi algphabe 
which were found in the neighbouring wood. He then laid -walte, 
and’returned to Ghizni without . 


profecuting the war any further. 


.-) 
= eg est HE 


cS 
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He had not remained there many days, before he heard that th 
ft 


Mamood'sex- inhabitants of Kiberat and Nardein, countries upon the boundary; 
ties 


pedition to 
Kiberat, 


which he re- 
duces, 


A curious in- 
feription, 


Mamood’s 
tenth expedi- 
tion to India, 


Lahore re. 
duced, 


of Hindoftan, would not acknowledge the Muflulman faith but 
continued the worfhip of Lions +. Mamood refolved to pe el 
them, and accordingly marched towards their country, taking ni 
him a great number of mafons, carpenters, fmiths, and labour. 
ers, that he might there build a fort, to overawe them after his 
departure. 


The Lord of the country of Kiberat, finding he could not pre- 
tend to oppofe the Sultan, fubmitted himfelf, acknowledging the 
faith of the Prophet. Hajib Ali was fent with a divifion of the 
army, to reduce the country of Nardein, which he foon accom- 


plithed, pillaging the country, and carrying away many of the peo- 
ple captives. 


There was a temple in Nardein which Hajib deftroyed, and 
Kitouglts focea thencea ftone, upon which there was a curious infcrip- 
tion, which bore that it was forty thoufand years old. 


The Sultan ordered a fort to be built in that place, and left it under 
the care of Ali Ben Kudur. He himéelf, in the mean time, return’d 
by the way of Lahore, and in his march invefted the ftrong hold of 
Locoat, in the province of Cafhmire. He befieged the place for 
a whole month, but finding it impregnable, he decamped, 
ae proceeding to Lahore, entered that city without much oppo- 
fition, giving it up to be fack’d by his troops. Here wealth, 


ae P recious effects, beyond the power of eftimation, fell into their 
hands, | Z 


Foor Biiitp is worlhipped undet the figure of a Lion by fome of the Hindoos® 
mal teing, in their opinion, a proper emblem of almighty power and ftrength. 


Pattu- 
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Patturugepal, the Raja, unable to contend with fo powerful an fe 1022, 
adverfary, fled to Ajmere for protection; and the Sultan immedi- bia 
ately appointed one of his Omrahs to the government of Lahore, and 
fent other commanders to various diftriéts in the territories of Hin- 


doftan. Mamood himfelf returned in the {pring to Ghizni. 


The martial difpofition of Mamood could not reft long in peace. Mamoods 
eleventh ex- 


He marched again by the way of Lahore, in the 414th year of the pedition to 
Higerah, againft Nunda the Raja of Callinger, with a great army. pee 
Paffing by the fort of Gualier, he ordered it to be befieged; but 

the Raja of that province prevailed upon him to remove from: 
before that place in a few days, by the means of rich prefents and 
thirty five Elephants : The Sultan immediately directed his march 
to Callinger, invefted that city, and Nunda offered him three 


hundred Elephants and other prefents for peace. 


Nunda fub- 
mits. 


The Sultan confented to the terms propofed and the Raja; to try: 
the bravery of the Sultan’s troops, intoxicated the Elephants with. 
certain drugs, and let them loofe without riders into the camp; 
Mamood feeing the animals advancing, perceived the trick, by the 
wildnefs of their motions, and immediately ordered a party of his 
beft horfe to feize, kill, and drive them from the camp: Some of 
the Turks, emulous to difplay their bravery in the prefence of their. 
King, and of both armies, mounted the greateft part of the Ele-- 
e the reft into an adjacent wood, where they were- 


phants, and drov 
{ op garetts he 


foon reduced to obedience. 


° > “2025? 


The enemy, upon feeing the refolution of the Ghizmians, were 
much intimidated, and Nunda taking advantage of os of the Foi ges ane 7 
of Mamood, fent to him a panegyrick, in the Indian tongue. The joo... 


King was much pleafed with this elegant a eee 5 ere 
poetry was much admired by the learned men , Ar ea 
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A.D. 1024. Agi ; THE HIs 
as Agim, who were at his court. To make return for this complim fit TOS 9 
ent, 


+the Sultan conferred the government of fifteen forts upon N 

with many other curious prefents; but the peace ore ri ui 
ratify'd by means of many valuable prefents in jewels ah ae 
the part of Nunda. Mamood immediately return’d to ua vl 


The Sultan, in the year 415, muftered all his forces. He f 
them, exclufive of his garrifons, and thofe upon duty in y a 
«parts of his dominions, to confift of fifty five thoufand chofen fe 
CF thoufand three hundred Elephants, and one hundred se 
infantry. With this force, excepting a part of the infantry ai 
he left at Ghizni, he marched to Balich to expel Ali aoe (i 
government of Maverulnere for opprefling the RRS a 
plained of his tyranny to the King. When the chiefs oF Mave , 
nere heard that the King had crofs’d the Jagetay, they <hr in 
ee to meet a Eufuph Kudir Chan, King of Turkiftan, paid 

im. at the fame time, the compliment of a vifit, and was er 
with joy and friendfhip. The Sultan prepared a great featt upon 
the occafion; and after having concluded a treaty, the Mo i i 
leave of each other, making an exchange er pdnesly ia il a 


canoe nae this opportunity, betook himfelf to flight. But 
wa ending a party of horfe after him, he was after a long 
Pas ,difcovered and brought to the King, who confined him for life 
in one of the forts of Hindoftan; while he himfelf returned to Ghizai. 


Mamood underftood in the fame year, that there was a famous 
ka called Sumnat, in the province of Guzerat, near the Bunder * 
a eS alte greatly frequented by devotees from all parts 
ae Sie ; efe infidels believe that fouls, after death, 

efore Sumnat, who transferred them into other bodies or ani- 


* Bunder fignifies a harbour : i i 
deiatneen te jour: This place is now called Dieu, and is in the polel- 


mals, 





mals, according to their merits in their former ftate,. The Sultan 4: Ds 1022. 
was alfo informed that the priefts of this God gave out, that the Siac 
fins of the people of Delhi and Kinnoge had incenfed him fo much, 

that he abandoned them to the vengeance of the Muffulmen, other- 

wife that in the twinkling of an eye, he could have blafted the whole 


army of Mamood. 


The Sultan, no ways intimidated by this report, was determined 
to put the power of the God to a tryal, by perfonally treating him 
i]. He therefore marched from Ghizni with a numerous army, in 


the month Shaban. 


which alfo gave name to a great City, Defeription of 
ated upon the (hore of the Ocean, and is at this time to be pee 
he diftriéts of Deo Bunder, under the dominion of the Eu- 
Some hiftorians affirm, that Sumnat was brought from 
e it ftood before the time of the Prophet. But the 
and fay that it {tood in Deo-Bunder fince the 
ealed in that place about four thoufand 


The temple of Sumnat, 
was fitu 
feen in tl 
ropeans. -f 
Mecca, wher 
Brahmins deny this tale, 
time of Krifhen, who was cone 


years ago. 


The Sultan, about the middle of Ramzan, reached the city of be -_ 


Moultan, and as there was a great defart before him, he gave orders tan. 

that all his troops fhould provide themfelves with feveral days water 

and provifions, as alo with provender for their horfes, he befides 

loaded twenty thoufand Camels. with neceffaries for the army. - 

When he had paffed that terrible defart, he arrived at the city 

of Ajmere, and finding that the Raja and inhabitants had aban- : 

doned the place, and that he could not prevail with them to corre 

and fabmit themfelves, he ordered. the city to be fack’d, and. the adja= Sacks Ajmere. 


+ Portuguele, - J : ; 
: Se 


Vou. I. M o n3, 
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Arrives at 
Natwalla, 


and at Sum- 
nat, 


which he af 
faults, 


Scafes the 
walls. 
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cent country to be laid wafte with fire and fword. But as the, 

du@ion of the citadel would take up too much time, he left it “ 
proceeded upon his expedition, and reduced fome {mall forts in : 
way by affault. FAP 


Having then arrived at Narwalla, a city of Guzerat, which w 
evacuated at his approach, another defart prefented itfelf to the ng 
beyond that place. Mamood, however, taking the fame precauti : 
as before, without any remarkable occurrence reached Sumnat, aan 


was a lofty caftle, upon a narrow Peninful 
a a, wafhed on three fides 


Upon the battlements of the place there appeared an innumerable 
multitude of people in arms, They immediately made a fignal f 
a Herald to approach, and told him, that their Mabood rl 
ea had drawn the Muffulmen thither, that he might blaft 
foe ina moment and avenge the deftruétion of the Gods of Hin- 
aoe ee Sultan only fmiled at this vain threat, and commanded, 
i pulgen as the ftreams of light fhould pour from the {pring of 
lay, his army fhould prepare for an affault. ar 


ia the valiant troops of the fublime Mamood, ad- 
ae : i of as walls and began the attack. ‘The battle- 
aa na fhort time cleared, by the experience and valour of 

archers, and the daftardly Hindoos, aftonifhed and difpirited, 


crouded into the temple, and proftrating themfelves in tears befor 
OE) Pr ye for aflift nce, 


Th . 
their aaa pce he opportunity which the devetion of 
es offered them, applied their fealing ladders, and mount- 


ing the wall, began to exclaim Alla Akber +. The Hindoos now. 


+ God is greatemt. 
reduced 
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reduced to defpair, found they muft fight for themfelves or die, tee 1022. 
they collected their force together, and made fo violent an attack a 





upon the affailants, that, from the time that the King of day dif- 
pelled the darknefs till the moon, fair bride of night, illuminated 
the court of heaven with paler rays, the flames of war were not 
quenched with blood. The Muffulmen wearied out with fatigue’)... ae | 
were at length obliged to abandon all their advantages, and retire ped. 





to reft. 


Next morning the work of death was renewed, but as falt as they Repulfed ae : 
mounted the wall, fo faft were they pufhed headlong down by the eo ee 
who weeping had taken leave of their God, 


{pears of the defendants, 
for death. And thus the labours of this 


and now feemed wifhing 
day proved more unfuccefsful than the firft. 


An army of idolaters, upon the third day, prefented themfelves alg oF | 


order of battle in fight of the Sultan’s camp. Mamood immediately sppears, 


advanced, with an intention to raife the fiege of Sumnats and ther 
fore ordered a party to amufe the befieged, while be himfelf 
emy in the field. He marched in 


to engage the en * ; ; 
- who advanced with equal refolution. 


towards the idolaters, 
fire of adverfe rage immediately illuminated the 


Death ftalked with fach execution and p 
trembling for his empit : 
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nore Haffen Chirkani, one of. his generals, by the hand, and inf{pired },; 
with hope and glory. Ie himfelf advanced upon the ees 4 
couraging his troops with fuch determined refolution, that st : 
to abandon their King, with whom they had fo often trod oe 
— ie renown, they mri one accord, gave a fhout of victory and fo 
orward, as fora prize. They bore the enemy before them a 


throws. . . co 
; . 
the points of their {pears, laying five thoufand of them dead at their 


Samnat fare When ake, garcilan of Sumnat beheld this defeat, they were ftruck 
wi sae and fear. They withdrew their hands from the 

a ad : ra out at A gate towards the fea, to the number of 

4 seein f nent in boats, intending to proceed to the ifland 
ere ; ris ‘ ut sig did not efcape the eyes of the Sultan. 

tie sbpony pats which were left in a neighbouring creek, 
manning them with rowers and fome of his beft troops, purfued 


the enemy, takin . : 
efcaped, g and finking fome of their boats, while others 


M Ps r . 
Manaaa en bg Emperor having placed guards round the walls, and at the 
gal a entered Sumnat with his fon and a few of his Gintahs and 
seo ee: When they advanced to the temple, they faw 

me fan sees firiaChigne built of flone, within a fpacious court. 

Les y ae iately entered it, beheld a great {quare hall, having it’s 

yra fupported by fifty fix pillars, curi i 
ee pillars, curioufly turned and fet with 
ous ftones. In the center of the hall flood Sumnat, an Idol 


of ftone, five yards i ‘ ‘ 
ied, yards ie heighth, two of which were funk in the 


Deftroys tl Th : ‘ 
ey ae: The Sultan was enraged when he faw this Idol, and raifing his 


take mace, ftruck off the nofe from his face, He then ordered that two 


-t Ceylon. 
- pieces 
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pieces of this image (hould be broke off, to be fent to Ghizni, there soa 2 
to be thrown at the threfhold of the public Mofque, andin the eS 
court of his palace. ‘Two more fragments he referved to be fent to 
Mecca and Medina. 


When the Sultan was thus employed in breaking up Sumnat, a re 
croud of Brahmins petitioned his attendants, and offered fome crores* = : 
in gold, if the King thould be pleafed to proceed no farther. The- | 
Omrahs endeavotired to perfuade Mamood to accept: of the money 5. 
for they faid that breaking up the idol would not remove idolatry 
from the walls of Sumnat, that therefore it could ferve no purpofe » 
to deftroy the image, but that {ach a fam of money, given in charity 
would be a very meritorious a¢tion. The Sultan 
faid was, in fome meafure, true; but. es 
fhould he confent to that bargain, he might juftly be called a feller : + 
of idols ; and that he looked upon a breaker of them as a more ho=. a 
He therefore ordered them to proceed. “ee 


among believers, 
acknowleged, that what they 






nourable title. 


The next blow having broke up the belly of Sumnat, which | 
been made hollow, they difeovered that it was full ‘ t 
bies, and pearls, of a ‘much greater value than’ 
what the Brahmins had offered. aie 








It is faid, by fome writers, t 
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A.D. 1022. innumerable prefents received from all parts of the empire. It was, 

Higer, 413. 5 : 
errs cuftom among thofe idolaters, to wath Sumnat every morning and 
evening, with frefh water from the Ganges, though that river js 


above five hundred crores diftant. 


Among the fpoils of this temple, was a chain of gold weighing 
forty maunds, which hung from the top of the building by a ring, 
It fupporteda'great bell which warned the people to the worthip of 
the God. Befides two thoufand Brahmins, who officiated as prietts, 
there belonged to the temple five hundred dancing girls, three hun- 
dred muficians, and three hundred barbers to fhave the devotees be- 
fore they were admitted to the prefence of Sumnat. The dancing 
girls were either remarkable for their beauty, or their quality, the 
Rajas thinking it an honour'to have their daughters admitted. 


Sultan Mamood found in this temple, a greater quantity of jewels 
and gold, than, itis thought, any royal treafury ever contained be- 
fore. In the hiftory of Eben Affur, it is related, that there was no 
light in the temple, but one pendant lamp, which being reflected 
from the jewels, {pread a ftrong and refulgent light over the whole 
‘place, Befides the great idol above-mentioned, there were in the 


temple fome thoufands of {mall images, in gold and filyer, of various 
fhapes and dimenfions. 


The emperor having fecured the wealth of Sumnat, prepared to 
The emperor Chaftife Raja Byram Deo, from whom the harbour of Deo takes its 


marches 


-againft Byram 2M, for having endeayoured to diftrefs him during the fiege, and 
Deo. 


having given above three thoufand of the Muffulmen to drink of the 


wine of martyrdom, Byram Deo, after the taking of Sumnat, had ° 


fled from Narwalla the capital of Guzerat, and fhut himéelf up in the 
fort of Gundia, which was forty pharfangs from Sumnat. The king, 
without oppofition, arrived before the fort, and faw that it was fur- 


E rounded 
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rounded on all fides by the fea, which, in every place, appeared im- tiga ae “ : 
paffable. He {ent however to found the depth of the water, and re. ae 
ceived intelligence, that at one place it was fordable at low water 5 
but if he fhould be caught by the tide, in his. paflage, the troops muft 


inevitably perifh. 


The Sultan having ordered public prayers, and caft his fortune in 
the Koran, turned his horfe into the fea, at the head of his troops, a 
and reaching in fafety the oppofite fhore, immediately made an Gundia, 
affault upon the place. Byram Deo, looking upon life pscicigele to. 
every other confideration, left his family and wealth, and, am the has” 
bit of a flave, ftealing out of the fort, run and concealed himfelf in: 
acorner. The troops who defended the place, feeing a 
thus fhamefully deferted, were alfo ftruck with fear, ant quittediaticl he= 
their pofts upon the walls. The Muffulmen mounted their fae 
ladders, and commenced a dreadful havock enORS the unfortunate 
flaves, referving the women and children for captivity. The wealth 


of the Raja was lodged in the treafury of the King. (fie 


. 











Mamood being thus victorious, marched to Narwalla. 

* the foil of that place fo fertile, the air fo falubrious 
the country fo well cultivated and ad that he P 
up his refidence there for fore years and to mal 
ferring the government of Ghizn1 | { 
Some hiftorians relate, tha 
zerat ; which occafioned S| 
in that country. But 
are now no ces of | 

country 
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ee ile earthquake, ‘There are other writers who pretend to fay, that the 
King, having heard of gold and'ruby mines, upon the ifland of gj. 
rendiep, andin the country of Pegu, intended to fit out a fleet fo 
the conqueft of thofe parts, but that he was diverted by his councij 
from this {cheme, and alfo prevailed upon not to abandon his native 


kingdom and capital. 


Mamood yielding to this latter advice, confented to return, and at 
che om fame time begged of his Omrahs, to recommend a fit perfon to 
the Omrahs. him, for the government of the kingdom of Gugerat. After con- 

fulting among themfelves, they told the King,, that.on) account of the 
great diftance of this, country from his other dominions, and the 
numberof troops: it would:require: for its defence, they thought it 
advifeable, that fome-one of the natives fhould receive that honour. 
The King then enquired among the chiefs of the natives, and was 
informed: that:the family of Dabiffalima was the: nobleft in. thofe 
parts, and) that then a manof parts and diftin&tion of that tribe, was 
in his camp, in the habit ofa Brahmin. That they knew no perfon 
fitter to be exalted to royalty than him : though he had been obliged 
to chufe that way of life, to conceal himfelf from the cruelty of a 
younger brother,’ who had ufurped his inheritance. 


, But fome authors, fufpecting the probability of this ftory, have 
ide us, that Dabiffalima was Raja of a neighbouring country, 
of Guzerat. famous as well for his policy and wifdom, as for his great knowlege 

in the fciences. To him the King fent a friendly meflage, inviting 

him to his prefence, to receive his allegiance for the government of 

Guzerat, which he intended to beftow upon him. But as we have 

many authentic proofs of the truth of our firft relation, it mutt be 

acknowleged that the King, upon having fettled an ees tribute, 

‘beftowed the kingdom of Guzerat upon Dabiffalima the poor Brah- 

min, and not upon theRajaof the fame name, wholived at that period. 
5 Ese 


. 


- fix months abfence, turned ho 
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We find, that when the King had beftowed the regency upon the in Ps 1026. » 
Brahmin, that he petitioned him to leave fome forces for his pro- ee 
teétion, for that Raja Dabiffalima, as foon as Mamood fhould evacuate 
the country, would undoubtedly invade him before his power was 
thoroughly eftablithed, the confequences of which might be eafily 
forefeen. But that if the King would grant him his protection, he 
would annually give double the revenues of Cabuliftan and Zabuliftan, 


Thefe confiderations prevailed with the Sultan to form a defign to Marches 
againit end 


reduce this Raja before he left the country. He accordingly fent eine 
part of his army into the dominions of the Raja, which, in a fhort Raja, a 
time, defeated him, and brought him prifoner to Mamood. He im- 
mediately delivered over the unfortunate Raja into the hands of his 


kinf{man Dabiffalima the viceroy to take away his life. 


Dabiffalima addrefled himfelf to the King after this manner; that 
in his religion, the murder of a King was unlawful ; but that it was 
cuftomary, when one King got poffeffion of the perfon of another 
who was his enemy, to make a dark pit under his throne, where he 
in impril i i h of his conqueror. 
fhould remain imprifoned for life, or till the deat ng tae 
That for his own part, he efteemed fuch ufage a cruelty of which he Dabiftalime’s 


. clemency. 
could not be guilty ; but that on the other hand, if the Raja fhould- 
be confined by him in another prifon, his adherents would, upon se 
King’s departure, attempt to releafe him. ails therefore eamettly 
begged that the King might carry him to Ghizni, i * 
ty Ee ieee eet a 

with this latt requeft, andafter two years and 
mewards his victor.ous ftandards. But neues re 
having received intelligence, that Byram Deo, and te ~ oft 
Ajmere, with others, had colleéted a great army to oppote i 

way of Sind and Moultan. He there alfo F 


hedefart, he turned by the ral 
pare wherein his army greatly fuffered 
aa 


met with defarts in his march, 
Vor. I. N 


7. 


The Sultan complied 
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FS — by want af water, and hig cavalry by want of grafs ; butin the year 
417 be with much difficulty and toil, reached Ghizni. During his 
, oS 
march through Sind, he was led aftray three days and nights, by 
one of his Hindoo guides, in a defart of dry fand, fo that madnef§ 


and thirft began intolerably to rage through his perifhing troops. 


The Sultan fufpeding his guide, commanded him to be put to 
Poy fon . ae Nees he confefled that he was Onn of the priefts of Sum- 
of Sone i ge the injuries done to his God, had thus endea- 
youred to bring about the ruin of the Ghiznian army. The King 
then commanded him to be put to death; and it being towards 
evening, he fell proftrate before God, imploring a {peedy deliverance. 
. meteor was immediately feen in the eaft, to which he directed 
oh a and before morning, found himfelf upon the banks of 
a lake, 


Dabiatima Dabiffalima tlie devout, having eftablithed himfelf upon the throne 
inprioned of Guzerat, continued to fend his revenues pun@ually to the King, 
ua, and fome years after defired the imprifoned Raja might be returned to 
him: But the Raja had, by this time, gained upon the mind of the 

King, which made him unwilling to part with him. He however 

was over-perfuaded, by his counfellors, who were envious of the fayour 

which the unfortunate Raja had acquired ; and he was accordingly 

put into the hands of the perfon who brought the revenue to Ghizni. 

His cruelty, When they reached the dominions of Guzerat, Dabiffalima the 
abr gave orders to dig a hole under his own throne, in which he 
intended to confine the unhappy Raja, according to the barbarous 
cuftom of the Hindoos. To ftretch his triumph {till further. he ad- 
vanced to fome diftance from his capitol, to meet the Raja, one the 


unfortunate sei might run before his horfe, with a bafon on his head 
and ‘an ewer in his hand, : 


? 


The 
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The King, it is faid, having over-heated himfelf upon this occa- ee 
iger. 4175 


fion, lay down, much difordered, in a fhade, drew a red handker- 


chief over his face, and ordered his attendants to withdraw. A Vul- ani punith- 


ture, which was hovering over that place, miftaking the red hand- 
kerchief for prey, foufed down upon the King, and fixing her talons 
about his eyes, rendered him totally blind ; and therefore incapable 


to reign according to the laws of the country. 


When the aécident which befel the King became public, the whole 
camp and city were filled with confufion and uproar. The imprifon- 
ed Raja, arriving at that very inftant, was received with univerfal ac- 
clamations, and immediately eleéted King. He put the bafon upon 
the head of Dabiffalima, and placed the ewer in his hand, and drove 
him before him into the dungeon, which he himfelf had prepared, 


where he fpent the remainder of his life. 


This barbarous action, however, 
unworthy of what providence had, fo miraculoufly, beftowed upon 
him. This ftory is a ftriking inftance of the juft punithment of 
pride, and that he who digs a pit for another, will fall into ithiméelf. 


- 


The author of the Jam ul Hikaia 
Mamood was in Guzerat, he faw a {mall black idol, under a circular 
arch, which, to all appearance, was fafpended in the air, without 
fupport. ‘The King, amazed at this phenomenon, ‘confilted the 
philofophers of his court concerning it. st RepeeO “him, that they 
believed the image to be iron, and the ftones of the arch “magnets. 
The King obferved, that he thought the equilibriam of weight and 
attraGtion could not be fo exactly found. — He however, bp way: of 
experiment, ordered a ftone to be firuck out of the arch which was 
‘no fooner done, than the idol fell to the ground, and the ftone was 
accordingly found to be 2 magnet ; but philofophers of latter days 
N2 are 


fhewed that his fucceflor was - 


men 


t has related, that, when Sultan Story of an 
iron idols 
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A. D. 1026, Ds 8 soe fed 
High. are of the King’s opinion, and that’ this ftory may be rank’d amon 
the fabulous. 8 


STipett aie pa of Bagdat being informed of the expedition of Sultan 

ae od, ttt him a congratulatory letter, in which he filed him 
The guardian of fortune and Iflamifm. To his fon Sultan Mufacod, 
he gave thee title of, The light of pofterity, and the beauty of sii, 
and to his fecond fon Mur Eufoph, the appellation of, The divadlgit 
ws the arm of fortune, and eftablifher of the ftate. He, at the fame 
tine} affured Mamood, that, whoever he fhould appoint to the fi 
ceffion, he himfelf would confirm and fupport. “4 


Mamood at- 


Mam i ; 
tacks the ood marched this year/an army againft the Jits, who had in- 


J fulted him in hi 

is way from Sumnat. This people inhabited the 

country, on the borders of Moultan, near the banks of the river tl 
a by the mountains of Jude. Whenhe arrived at Moul rage “ 
ing that the country of the Jits was defended by great ri . 4 a 
denied nied hundred boats to be built, each rants he wet * ne 
iron fpikes projecting from their prows and fides, to prevent ‘ “pet 
boarded by the enemy, who were very expert in that ki us ince 
When he had launched this fleet, he ordered twent fs : eo 
aim boat, and five others, with fire-balls, to burn “i dean a 
Jits, and naphta to fet the whole river re This “ne iin i 
om- 


manded to extirpate the i remai h the 
its, and mained wi i i 
: : fi it d remainder of his 


who are 


ST anes The Jits having intelligence of this armament, fent their wives 


anid aelsiveiny and moft valuable effects, into an ifland, and 1 hy 

, je a ip fome, four thoufand, or, according rs Se aseks 
ai 8 oi a and apices prepared to receive the his 
an : et, ne a hefrible conflict enfued ; but the projected 
pikes from the Sultan's boats, did fuch execution, when they ran again 


the 
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the craft of the Jits, that many of them were overfet. The archers, 4. D. 1027 
at the fame time, plied their bows to fuch good purpofe, that many Hersch 
of the enemy plunged over board to avoid their galling arrows. 

Some of the Jitfiad boats being, in the mean time; fet on fire, 
communicated their flames to others; fome were funk, fome board- 

ed by the Turks, and others endeavoured to make their efcape. In 

this {cene of confufion and terror, very few of the Jits could-fhun, 

their hard fate, All thofe therefore, who efcaped death, met with 


the more fevere, misfortune of captivity. 


The Sultan, after this victory, returned in triumph to Ghizni, 
and in the 418th year of the Higerah, ordered Amir Toos, one of his: 
to the government of Badwird, that he might chaftife the 
who had crofled the river Amavia, and in- 
But Amir’ Toos being defeated inavery bloody Ant aoe 
that without his prefence and fortune ie eae 


generals, 
Turkuman of Siljoki, 
vaded that province. 

action, wrote tothe Sultan; 


nothing could be done againft the enemy. idls 


The Sultan immediately put his.army inmotion, ard having come Mamood 


i i in ne hes a= 
up. with them gave them a. total. defeat, which entirely. difperfed Print and 
them and cleared the country. Hearing, at this time, that one eg 


his generals had conquered Jraak *, he marched that way, and fy a 


{eized all the treafure that had been amafled by. the race of Boia, who — 
had poflefied that country, and lived in the city of Rai. Having there 
inforced fome laws refpecting the religion of the inhabitants, who - 
had adopted falfe tenets, he fettled the government of Rai and — 
Ifpahan upon his fon, Sultan. Mufaood, and, returned himfelf to Ror te 
Ghizni. > af eSrRetae § ; : 

. 2 wx Sackae u 2 

The Sultan was foon after afflicted with the flone, which diforder pans fick. 
-.]. He went in. this condition to Balich to fettle fome 


Ti 2 ae TIA 
fate: 


daily increafed.. 


* Weltern. Provinces of Perfia, 


. 
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ry D. 1028. {tate affairs, and in the beginning of the {pring ‘he turned his face 
- Higer. 419. 


again to Ghizni; where, upon friday the 23d of Ribbi ul Sani, fn 


the 4rgth of the Higera, and the fixty third year of his age, this 
Dies. great conqueror, amidft the téars of his people, gave up his body to 
death, and his foul to immortality, 


Sultan Mamood reigned thirty-five ‘year’s, and he was buried by 

torch light, with great pomp aid folemnity, in the palace of triumph 

His perfon. at Ghizni. He was aman of a midile ftattite, not very handfome in 
his perfon, but without any deformity or blemith. 


Inflances of 


Talsices.o Two days before his death, ‘he commanded, that all the facks of 
gold and cafkets of precious ftones, which” were in the treafury, 
fhould be placed before him; when he beheld them as with re- 
gret, he wept, ordering them to be cartied back to the treafury, 
without exhibiting his generofity at that time to any body, for 
which he has been accufed of ‘avarice. He ordered; the following 
day, a review of his Army, his Elephants, Camels, Horfes and 
Chariots, with which, having feafted his eyes for fome time, from 


_his traveling throne, he again burft into tears, and retired in grief 
to his palace. 


It’s faid, that Sultan Mamood, upon hearing that a citizen of Ne- 
thapoor was poffeffed of immenfe wealth, 


commanded him to be 
called into his prefence, 


The King began to reproach him for being 
an idolater and an apoftate from the faith. The citizen replied, 
* © O King, Iam no idolater nor apoftate, but it is true that I am 
poffeffed of much wealth; take it therefore, but do me not a 
double injuftice, by robbing me of my money and my good name.” 


The King, for this infolence, as he termed it, ordered him to be 
punithed and confiftated his whole eftate. ; 


2 But 





“ton one day, thrafing himfelf into the prefence, called loudly 


\ 
E.. 
t 
b 
| 
i 
j 
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But Mamood was, in other inftances, famous’ for juftice, A per- ee ; 
for juice. The King ordered him to explain his complaint, 

eaifah he thus did: That, unfortunately having a handfome wife, 

the King’s nephew had conceived a paffion for her, aah came to 

his houfe every night with armed attendants, beating him and turn- 

sna him into the ftreet, till he had gratified his adulterous paffion. 

That he had frequently complained to thofe who ought to have ae 

him juttice, but that the rank of the adulterer had fhut their ears 


) , 
againit him. ; 


The King, upon hearing this, was fo much enraged pete juftices 
of refentment and compaflion ftarted from his a ' - bm 
manded the poor man for not making ne m ae es o we 

i edi 1 
_— —_ a be King, to return-to his 
d are him notice the firft time that his nephew was gaslly ; 
Fh om a veer ; charging thofe who were prefent, a paw of 
— ae aaiiias of this» complaint ppp ma an | 
be ainkiead at any. anti Ree are i 
houfe, and upon the t ir nig ) as passat 
nice and having Wh athe King atthe 
sla mew ould re give him admittance, faying,” ae eed 
es i renee The man caebenisdoctee sets ene bed, 
was = werent the porter fearing that meter —— eae 
aa he noife might reach the King, he was u Dae . 
Stunt to thé Eunuchs. of the be agit w — 
ately acquainted the Sultan with: the —<_ reall 
«rely we, and drawing: on a garment followed: 
The King immediately , an 


«. nephew and the man’s wife 
the man to his houfe. He found his nepher 2 fleeping 


mittance. 


_ 
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Higer. 419. fleeping together inone bed, with acandledtandingyon ithe Carpet near well aflured no other man of the age had the genius to attempt it ; A.D. ros8, 


Higer. 419. 


The learned 
men who flou- 
rifhed under 
Mamood, 


them, The Sultan, extinguifhing the candle, drew his dagger and 
fevered his nephew's head from his body: Then commanding the 
man to light the candle, he called out for fome water, and having 
taken a deep draught, he told him he might now go and fleep with 
fafety, if he could truft his own wife. 


The poor man fell down at the Sultan’s feet, in gratitude to his 
juftice and condefcenfion, but begged he might tell him why he put 
out the candle, and afterwards called out fo vehemently for water, 
The King replied, that he put out the candle that pity might not 
arreft his hand in the execution of juftice, ona youth whom he 
tenderly loved ; and that he had made a vow to God, when he firft 
heard his complaint, that he would neither eat nor drink till he had 
brought the criminal to juftice, in fo much, that he was upon the 
point of dying of thirft. 


The learned men who lived at the court of Sultan Mamood were 
principally thefe; Ozaeri Rafi, a native of Rai, whofe poetical per- 
formances asa panegyrift, are efteemed very good, for one of which 
he received a prefent of 4000 Dirms from the Sultan. Affidi 
Toofi, a native of Chorraffan, a poet of great fame, whom the Sul- 
tan often entreated to undertake the Shaw Namma,~ but he excufed 
himfelf on account of his age. He was the matter of Phirdoci, who 
afterwards undertook that work; but Phirdoci falling fick by too much 
application, before it was finithed, he applied himfelf to his old 
matter Affidi ; telling him that he was now at the point of death, 
and that his only regret for leaving this vain world was, that his 
poem was unfinifhed. The old man weeping replied, that, tho’ he 
had often excufed himfelf to the King, from having any hand in that 
performance, yet for the affection he bore to Phirdoci, he would 


undertake to finith his poem. The dying poet replied, that he was 
I 





well 


' 
' 





but at the fame time he was afraid, years ‘and infirmities had damped 
the native fire of Affidi. 


The old man warmed with friendfhip and emulation, collecting 
the force of his mind, made the attempt, and brought into the chains 
of rhime in a few days, that part of the poem, between the Arabian: 
conqueftofAgim to the end, which confifts of four ose couplets. 
He immediately brought it to Phirdoci, who was fo rejoiced that he 
recovered from his diforder. The Shaw Namma is efteemed among 
the firft of poetical productions, and Phirdoci the author, confe- 
quently among the firft of poets. 


Minuchere was an Omrah of Balich, and famous for his poetry 
But Hakim Ali Unfuri is efteemed to hold the firft ranks 
as to genius, in that age ; for befides being one cine beft poets, i 
was a great philofopher, verfed in all the known fciences, ie : 
learned languages of thofe times. Four hundred ports me earne 
men, befides all the ftudents of the univerfity of Ghizni, ae 
ledged him for their mafter. He we therefore appa yy tl e 
King, to fuperintend literature, and it was arelstees ee ee per- 
formance fhould be brought before the Sula RABE eing pre- 
onoured with the approbation of Ali Unfari. — 


and wit. 


vioufly h 
‘ «bh oles 

Amongthe works of Unfuri there is an heroic i see ae 

of Sultan Mamood. TheKing having one fe ae ae 

i h afflicted in the morni 

the long treffes of his beloved *, he was muc: 

for ath he had done, He fat, he rofe, he walked by ens = 

there was a terror round him, which kept the people at diftance. 


~ Paes | ray 
* His favourite miltrels. steiiebeue 
oO Ali 


Vou. I. 
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A.D. 1028. Ali Unfuri accofted him with fome extempore lines +, which f 


A ger, 419. 
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pleafed the King that he ordered his mouth to be filled three times 
with jewels. Calling then for wine, he fat down with the poet and 
wathed down his grief, feafoning fociety with wit, 


Asjuddi was one of the fcholars of Unfuri: He was a native of 
Hirvi, a poet bleffed with the light of true genius, but his works 
are very fearce and the greateft part of them loft. Firochi was alfo 
a pupil of Unfuri. He was of the antient royal race of the Kings 
of Seiftan, but reduced by fortune fo low, that he was obliged to 
hire himfelf to a farmer for the yearly wages of a hundred Dirms, 
When he married, he found this fmall fam would not anfwer 
his expences, fo he became defirous of having his wages increafed. 
‘The farmer told him he certainly deferved a great deal more, but 
that his capacity could not extend the allowance further. Firochi, 
in this ftate of dependence, waited on the Sultan’s nephew Abul 
Muziffir with a poem, for which he was honoured with a hand- 
fome reward, with a horfe anda drefs. He was introduced to the 
King by Muziffir, who fettled a penfion upon him which enabled him 
to ride with a retinue of twenty well mounted flaves. 


~ + The beauty of the lines confifted chiefly in a happy chime of words, which cannot 
poffibly be imitated in a tranflation. The fenferuns thus: On this happy day, when 
the treffes of your beloved are cutoff, what place is there for grief? Let it be rather 


crowned with mirth and wine, for the beauty of the cypre(s is increafed by the pruning 
of it’s branches, 


ir Al Ben thet: 2) 
 Gourgan, and Amir Mufaood in Ifpahan, Amir Ali ben Arfilla, the ru 
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$. Be CA aO SNe ve i ay 


The Hiftory of the Reign of Jellal ul Dowla, lee 
ul Muluck Suzran Manummup, ben Sultan Mamooi 
Ghiznavi. i. 

HEN the hand of Sultan Mamood was hoes ae oat 
“ worldly labour, his fon Mahummud was in the province Of ypu mud 


father in law of Sultan Mamood, ai gg pare 
ing to the will of his father place e Ww J 
ae he Mahummud, upon his acceflion, aa i fab t} 
of captain general upon his uncle Eulone the fon Pe ee md = 
the honour of Vizier upon Abu Seil Aa aman the 
treafury he gladdened his friends and the public ' fi a 
tions; but the hearts of the foldiery and people run chief 
of his brother Mufaood. 


About fifty days after the Sula ee A 
having, in confederacy with Ali Dia, 8 ine 
broke into the royal ftables, and moun 
rode off towards Butt. Amir Muhumm 
diately difpatched Subundrai, an Hi nd 
numerous body of Hindoo cav 


e Slaves mention 
the captives and youn! 
eS ae aheb aati ‘ 
pire. A whole eae 
-muft not therefore co fider the w 
“mn Gate which 
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A.D. 1028. i is f } 
a. ft Mafaood having heard of his father’s deceafe at Hammedan, 4. 


Mufiood — tled Viceroys and governors of truft in Ayrack and Agim, anq 
» and 


writes to his 


broker,  haftened towards Chorraflan. From thence he wrote to his brother 
that he had no inclination to take thofe countries from him, bi 
his father, notwithftanding of his preferable right, had been pleated 
to bequeath toMahummud. He moreover added, that the regions 
of the Hills, Tiberiftan and Ayrack, which he had mottly acquired 
by his own fword, were ample enough dominions for him. He only 
infitted fo far on his birth-right, as to have his name firft read in the 
Chutba *, over all his dominions, 


His modera- ir M i 
sal Amir Mufaood is allowed to have been very moderate in this cafe, 


for though he and Mahummud were twins, he was the elder by fome 


hours, and confequently had the undoubted right of fucceffion. 


War between Et enmity had fubfifted between the brothers from their youth, 
and Sultan Mahummud returned his brother upon this bobafion a 
very unfriendly anfwer, and began to prepare for war, in {pite of all 
that his council could do to oppofe fo rafh a meafure. The Sultan 
accordingly put his army in motion, and leaving Ghizni, proceeded 
to meet Mufaood : It is faid,. that at the featt, upon the conclufion 
of the Ramzan which Mahummud held at Tunganabad, his crown 
fell accidentally from his head when he fat in fate! This was 
reckoned a very unfortunate omen, of which ‘Ghie difaffected 

— Wratehe taking advantage, eftranged the minds of the foldiery from 

aryged pete prince, Accordingly upon the third night after, there was a 
copfoderacy formed by Amir Ali, Eufoph ben Subutagi, and Amit 
Wafinic Mical, who founding the trumpets to arms, nike themfelves 
at the Head of the troops, furrounded the King’s tents, and feizing 
upon his perfon, fent him prifoner to the fort of Chillige, They 
immediately marched with the army to Bierans to exit Amir 
Mufaood, to whom they {wore allegiance. 


* The genealcgy and titles of their Kin 
> gen ir Kings read fi i Hotel 
fions of worhhip, after the praife of the pone ES At 


Sultan 
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Sultan Mufaood direéted his march to Balich, where he ordered Amir Be 12s 
Paftnic to be executed, for having deferted him before, and fled to the Maucatahes 
King of Myfer*. T here was alfo, it is faid, a private pique, which ha- os 
ftened the death of Haffnic, for he was in publick heard to fay, that if 
ever Mufaood fhould be King, he would faffer himfelf to be hanged. 

Amir Ali Chefhawind had his head ftruck off for his ingratitude to Bite 
his prince; and Eufoph ben Subuétagi, the other con{pirator, and ed. 
the Sultan’s uncle, was imprifoned for life, The eyes of the unfor- 
tunate Mahummud were put out, and he himfelf confined: So that 
the -ultanit of Mahummud {carcely lafted fiye months. But, as we 
{hall hereafter fee, he was, after nine years imprifonment,. blefled 


with one more bright ray of fortune. 


Co ee 


he 


SECTYON WE 
The Reign of Shahab ul dowla Jemmal ul Muluck Sultan 


fusaocop ben Sultan Mamood Ghiznavi.. 


? ULTAN Mafood was a man of a lofty {pirit, and was honour- . .,, ge ; 
ed with the appellation of Ruftum the fecond. His arrow pepsin 
could pierce the ftrongeft mail, and fink into the body os ankelaeiers 
and his iron mace was {0 ponderous, that no man: of his time could - 
raife it with one hand. He was withal, of an obftinate and oe anager 
difpofition, contemptuous of all authority, and difdaining all obe- d ipoixion 
dience: This circumitance, in his youth, engaged him in many quar- 
rels, and greatly difobliged his father ; who, for that reafon,- ~_ 
his affections upon his brother Amir Mahummud, who Me aye 
more mild and tractable difpofition, 4 ne ee 
* Egypt. ear 


bes oy Ae 
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fig eo! shee tee ie eae relates, that, when the name of Ami, 
ae Aahum : inferted before that of Mufaood, in the Chutba 
Mufood. _ and read in public for the firft time, that he himfelf followed An . 
Mufaood to the door of the mofque, and told him, that what he sy 
heard, gave him the utmoft concern, for that his own, as well 
the hearts of moft of the Omrahs, burnt with affection for ite: 
Amir Mufaood replied with afmile, Give yourfelves no concern stick 


it ; the world is for the longeft fword. 


One of the King’s fpies, hearing this converfation, immediate] 

gave information of it to the Sultan, Mamood immediately tlie 
Abu Nifer, afked him what had paffed between bith and Amir Mu. 
faood, Abu Nifer thinking that truth would be his beft defence, re- 
lated the particulars. Upon which the King faid, that he had al- 
ways a high opinion of the fuperior abilities of Mufaood, who, he 
forefaw, would one day be King; but that Amir Mahummud ‘had 
gained his heart, by filial duty, and implicit obedience. 

M 

ea Sultan acc upon his acceffion, releafed Ahummud ben Haffen 

ieee TA who, by the orders of the Sultan Mamood, had been im- 
prifoned in the fort of Callinger, and again made him Vizier He 
called Am'r Ahummud ben Mealtagi, the treafurer, to a feriet ace 
sohag, and after haying obliged him to refund a ae fum, for mal- 
practices in his office, appointed him general of all his ae in Hin- 
doflan, and ordered him to proceed to Lahore, Hie, at.the fame 
time, releafed Mujeid ul Dowla Willami, who had allo iia, impri- 
foned in one of the forts of Hindoftan, and called him to his a 


Bizer, 422 Sultan. i 
Naatienk an. Mufaood, in the year 422, having left Balich, came to 


and Macke- Ghizni, and fent.an army to Ku ch and Mackeran, and the coin of 


ran, both rovinces was ftruck n his name The prince of thofe coun- 
| i . - - 
Pp WV 1 me. Pp i r 


tries died about age time, and left two fons, Abul Afakir, and Ifab- 


==fah; 
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—Ifah, the younger brother, taking poffefiion of the government, A:D: toate! : 
Abul Afakir had recourfe for aid, to regain his inheritance, to mee, wee 
Mufaood, to whom the fugitive prince promifed an annual tribute; = = 
and to hold his dominions, when recovered, of him. Mutfaood agree- which are re- 5 
ing to this propofal, fent a great army with Abul Afakir, with one 
ders to his general, if poffible, to reconcile the difference between the 
brothers, and to divide the country equally between them; but if ye 
this could not be done,.to put the whole into the poffeffion of Abal 


Afakir. 





When Abul Afakir arrived upon the frontiers, with this powerful 
army, fo obftinate was his brother, and fo much devoted to his own 
ruin, thathe would not be brought toliften toany accommodations and: 
though he was deferted by many of his friends, who joined his bros = = 
ther, he determined to decide the affair with his fword. He accord= ~ % 
ingly fought with great bravery, till he obtained that death he feemed 
fo eagerly to pucfue. The provinces fell into the hands of Abul Afa- 
kir, who paid trabute and allegiance to the empire. eaees 
- ; er 
‘The Sultan, inthe fame year, beftowed the viceroyfhip of Rai, of Math made, ¥ 
Hammedan, and of all the: regions-of the hills, upon Math, a man} Fe 
who, though he had raifed himf@lf from the loweft office in the camp, 
difplayed uncommon abilities, in reducing thofe provinces to a 
ence. After the departure of Sultan Mufaood, the cou "i 
we have jatt mentioned, revolted in part, 
them to their former*dependence, butichaf 
nor of Choraflan, whohad been tampering 














Sultan Mufaood, after hay 
march to Tfpahan and Rai. 
ple of Sirchus and Badawird ¢ 
Siljoki Turkumans. The Ki 
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A.D. 1028.  Chaja Aba Nifer Mufcati relates, that, when the name of Aynj 
l : 


Higer. 419. 


Anecdote 
concerning 


Mufaood, 


Mafaood re- 


Mahummud was inferted before that of Mufaood, in the Chutba, 
and read in public for the firft time, that he himfelf followed Amir 
Mufaood to the door of the mofque, and told him, that what he had 
heard, gave him the utmoft concern, for that his own, as well ‘as 
the hearts of moft of the Omrahs, burnt with affection for him. 
Amir Mafaood replied with a {mile, Give yourlelves no concern about 
it ; the world is for the longeft fword, 


One of the King’s fpies, hearing this converfation, immediately 
gave information of it to the Sultan, Mamood immediately calling 
Abu Nifer, afked him what had paffed between him and Amir Mu- 
faood. Abu Nifer thinking that truth would be his beft defence, re- 
lated the pacticulars. Upon which the King faid, that he had al- 
ways a high opinion of the fuperior abilities of Mufaood, who, he 
forefaw, would one day be King; but that Amir Mahummud had 
gained his heart, by filial duty, and implicit obedience. 


leaes veg] Sultan Mufaood, upon his acceffion, releafed Ahummud ben Haffen 


prifoners of 
flate, 


Hizer, 422 
TavadesK utc 
and Macke- 
ran, 





Mumundi, who, by the orders of the Sultan Mamood, had been im- 
prifoned in the fort of Callinger, and again made him Vizier. He 
called Am’r Ahummud ben Mealtagi, the treafurer, to a ftrict ac 
count, and after haying obliged him to refund a great fum, for mal- 
practices in his office, appointed him general of all his forces in Hin- 
doftan, and ordered him to proceed to Lahore. He, at.the fame 
time, releafed Mujeid ul Dowla Willami, who had alfo been impri- 
foned in one of the forts of Hindoftan, and called him to his court. 


is they ovat in the year 422, having left Balich, came to 
Ghizni, aud fent an army to Ku ch and Mackeran, and the coin of 
ab provinces was ftruck in his name. The prince of thof coun- 
tries died about that time, and left two fons, Abul Afakir, and Ifah: 


oe —Ifah, 


' 
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—tIfah, the younger brother, taking poffeffion of the government, 4, D: 1031,” 
Abul Afakir had recourfe for aid, to regaim his inheritance, to Sake ™S 
Mufacod, to whom the fugitive prince promifed an annual tnbate, 

and to hold his dominions, when recovered, of him. Mufaood agree~which are re- 
ing to this propofal, fent a great army with Abul Afikir, with or-“% 
ders to his general, if poffible, to reconcile the difference between the 
brothers, and to divide the country equally between them ; but if 
this could not be done,.to put the whole into the pofleffion of Abul 


Afakir. 


When Abul Afakir arrived upon the frontiers, with this powerful 
army, fo obftinate was his brother, and fo much devoted to his own 
ruin, thathe would not be brought tolitten to any accommodations and 
though he was deferted by many of his friends, who joined his bro- ae 
ther, he determined to decide the affair with his fword. He accord= 
ingly fought with great bravery, till he obtained that death he feemed 
fo eagerly to purfue. The provinces fell into the hands of Abul Afa- 
kir, who paid tibute and allegiance to the empire. 


The Sultan, inthe fame year, beftowed the viceroyfhip of Rai, of Math ale 
Hammedan, and of all the regions ‘of the hills, upon Math, a mani Raiia Perfia. 
vhe had raifed himflf from the loweft office in the camp, 
in reducing thofe provinces to obedi- 

ence. After the departure of Sultan Muhood, the countries which 
“we have jult mentioned, revolted in part, but Math not only, redugeg. 
them to their former“depen ence, butichaftifed Ali ul Dowla, gover- 


nor of Choraffan, wholhad been tampering with the rebels. 


who, thoug! 
difplayed uncommon abilities, 


‘ 


Sultan Mufaood, after having fettled affairs at Ghizni, intended sor setae 


march to H{pahan and Rai, But when he arrived at Herat, the PeO~ Torkamons. 
ple of Sirchus and Badawird complained to him of the ravages of mA. 


- Siljoki Turkumans. The King, moved by the injuries done to his 


 fabjetts, 


=r) . “ : se ae vie 
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ADs 1031 


Higer, 422. 


Higer. 423. 
War with 
Ali Tiggi. 


Bochara re- 
duced. 


Ali Tiggi 
overthrown 


by Altafath, 


who dies of 
his wounds. 
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- fubjeGs, was incenfed very much againft the enemy, and therefore 
immediately ordered Abdufe ben Abdul Azize, with a great force 
to chaftife them, This general, however, was received by the Ture 
kumans, with fo much bravery, that he could gain no advantages 
over them; andithe'King, for what reafon is not known, retired to 
Ghizni. 


Tn the year 423, Mufaood difpatched Altafath Hajib from Cha- 
tizm, with a great army, to oppofe Ali Tiggi, who had invaded and 
conquered Samarcand and Bochara, Altafafh marched to Maverul- 
nere, where fifteen thoufand horfe .were ordered to join him from 
Ghizni. After this junétion was effected, he croffed the river 
Amavia, in the face of the enemy, and continued his rout to Bochara, 
which he reduced, and then proceeded to Sumarcand. Ali Tiggi 
marched out of the city, and took poffeflion of a ftrong pott, evn 
the river on.one fide, and a high mountain on the other. When the 
fire of contention arofe *, a party of Ali Tiggi’s horfe, having turned 
the mountain, attacked the army of Altafath in the rear. A great 
flaughter commenced, and the Ghiznian commander was wounded, 
in a part of the body in which he had formerly received a wound, 
in taking one of the forts of Hindoftan. He however concealed his 
blood from his army, and charged the enemy with fuch vigour, in 
his front and rear, that, after an obftinate and bloody conflict, a 
were at length put to flight. 


When the battle was over, Altafath called a council of his princi- 
pal officers, and fhewing his wound, told them his end was ap= 
proaching, and that they muft now manage affairs in the beft man- 
ner they could, intimating at the fame time, that he thought they 
could do nothing better, than conclude a peace with the enemy. 


This motion being approved, a meffenger was difpatched to them, 
* That is, when the battle begun, 


that 
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that very night, with propofals, which were eagerly accepted, The *D: 1054 
conditions were, that Ali Tiggi thould keep poffeffion of Samarcand, ret ae 
and that Bochara fhould remain to Mufaood, The two armies, 
jmmediately after this pacification, departed, the one for Samarcand, 
and the other for Chorraffan. The brave Altafath died the fecond day 
after, but his death was concealed from the army, and the chiefs 
conduéted the troops to Charizm: And when thefe accounts came 


to Sultan Mufaood, he-conferred the government upon Haro the fon 


of Altafath. 


Ahmed ben Haflen Mumundi dying this year, Mufaood appointed 

Abu Nifer Ahmid to fueceed him as vizier. In the 424th ap 
the Higera, Sultan Mufaood refolved upon an expedition into Hin- fan. 
doftan. Taking the rout of Cafhmire, he invefted the fort of Sur- Surfuti in- 
futti, which commanded the paffes. The garrifon being intimida-"~ 

ted, fent mefiengers to the King, promifing valuable prefents, and an 
annual tribute if he thould defift from his enterprize, The Sultan 
begun to liflen to the propofals, when his ears were ftunned with a 
grievous complaint from fome Muffulmen captives, who were then 
detained in the place. He immediately broke up the conference, and 
ordering the ditch to be filled up with 
Sugar-canes, from the adjacent plantations. This being done, he 
ordered fcaling ladders to be applied to the walls, which, ais a 
bloody conteft, were mounted, and the garrifon, without diftinction 
of age or fex, barbaroufly put tot 
and children, who were protected by the 
King commanded, that what part of the 
lage, fhould be given to the Muffulmen, 
Surfytti, and who had formerly loft their effects. 


began to befiege the fort, 


5 7 fe 
he fword, excepting a few women al a 


foldiers for flaves. The ‘word. 
{poil was faved from pil- 
who had been flaves in 


This vear wae remarkable for a great drought and famine, AM 4 famine and 
i cde d by 7 calami- peltilence. 


many parts of the world. The famine was fucce 
Vou. I P tous 
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a D. 1032. tous peftilence, which fwept many thoufands from the face of the 
iger. 474. . . 5 a 
" earth; for in le(S than one month, forty thoufand died in Ifpahan, 
alone. Nor didit rage with lefs violence in Hindoftan, where whole 


countries were entirely depopulated. 


iiialancess? ee Mufaood in the mean time was obliged to march back to 
in Tibiri'an, quell fome difturbances in Tibiriflan. The inhabitants of Amalifar 
oppofed him in his progrefs, but they were difperfed by the imperial 
troops, with little oppofition, and Abu Callingar, Prince of Tibiri- 
sieaibs ftan, fentan ambaflador, and fubjeéted himfelf and his country to 
the King. He, at the fame time, gavehis fon Bhamin, and his 


nephew Shirvi, as hoftages, for his future good behaviour. 


Wan wie the Sultan Mufaood turned from thence his face towards Ghizni; and 
urkumans, 


when he arrived at Nefhapoor, the people of that place again com- 
plained of the incurfions of the Turkumans of Siljoki, and Mufaood 
immediately difpatched Buctadi, and Huffein ben Ali, with a great 
force to chaftife them. When the Ghiznian army reached the vil- 
lage of Seindenfauk, a meffenger came from the Turkumans with a 
ese letter, to the following purpofe.. ** That they were the King’s {er- 
~"— -vants, and not at all defirous to difturb any body but his enemies, if 
they fhould be enabled, by an annual fubfidy, to live at home without 
plunder, or led out to war, that they might exert their {kill in what 

they reckoned their only profeffion.” 


isp The anfwer of Budtadi was very haughty. ‘ There is no peace, 
Bosadi,  fays he, between us, but the fword, unlefs you will give over your 
depredations, and fabmit yourfelves implicitly to the laws and 
authority of the King.” After the Turkumans had heard this meflage 
from their ambaffador, they advanced and made a violent aflault 
upon the camp of Buctadi; -but as they were conduéted more by rage 
; ws than conduct, they were repulfed and obliged to turn their backs 
- = ry : : ‘ upon 
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upon the honours of the field. Bu@adi purfuing them with great 4. D: 1032. 


: . . > Higer. 424. 
expedition, took all their baggage, and their wives and children, 


But when Buétadi was returning from the purfuit, while yet many seal 
of his troops were difperfed, and intent upon the plunder, the Tur- they over 
kumans iflued out from between two bills, and, rendered defpcrate 
by their former lofs, made a dreadful laughter among the troops of 
Buétadi, who could not be regularly brought up to the charge. The 
Ghiznians continued to fight and retreat, for two’ days and nights, 
but Huffein ben Ali could not be perfuaded to quit the field, fo, that 
after the moft of his men were killed, he himfelf fell % prifones 
into the hands of the enemy. Buétadi fled, and carried advice of his 


own defeat, to Sultan Mufaood, at Nefhapoor. 


i i {trai 
he Sultan was obliged for that time to re 
ee, i in Hindoftan.. He marched back 


and thence fent an army under 
Tiggi, who had 


upon account of fome difturbances 
to Ghizni; in’ the year 426; 
Ban, an Indian chief, againft Ahmud Nea Bes 
rebelled in his government. But, when the two armies met, 


defeated with great flaughter. 
after, fent Touluck, another Him 
with Ahmud Neal Tiggi, gave hit 


; f Tatta, 
great hatte towards Muntura, - aa ciel 
fued him fo clofe, that many thoufands of the runaways f.ll into his 


hands; whom he treated in the moft inhuman ann 
their nofes and ears. When Tiggi tena ee . mae 
found himfelf, if pofiible, in greater dittrefs than be! aa san 
‘ie alt'uhe boats, which tie: preifarioslprtiny 9 am 
endeavoured to crofs the river. But the folders; : and in fuch 
abandoned, hurried into the boats with fuch eee” ‘bagi 
numbers, that moft of them were either overfet or funk. : " 


l , oafufion of the — 
Nights ave: dntnundation of the river, added to the con aie 
orm, and an inunda vanquithed 5 ss 
a 5 = 


: +. gic. The re! els 
Mufaood being informed of this dif- 3.0," 


doo chief, who coming to battle 
na total overthrow. He fled in 


iftrels. 


H Didarbances 
n his refentment, in Hincoilae. 


and Sind. Touluek ud: Thin ail 
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ae ae pemneee § fo that very few of them efcaped. The bedy of their 
chief was foon after found by the enemy, and his head fent to 


Ghizni. 


A ew palace A new palace being finifhed in the year 427, at Ghizni, a golden 
an throne, ftudded with jewels, was erected in a magnificent hall and 
a crown of gold, weighing feven'y maunds+, darting luftre hay its 
precious flones, fufpended by a golden chain ret it, by way of 
canopy, under which the King fat in ftate, and gave paicuittenss 
Be ett in. ceienaneantnee Me Garmay tee 
eee he government of Balich, 


doftan, whilft he himfelf marched with an army to Hindoftan, to reduce t! 
flrong city of Haff. ; =k 


This city was the capital of Sewalic, and was, by the Hindoos 
be ace! impregnable, for they were taught to believe, by fome of 
their prophets, that it fhould never fall into the hands of the Mofful 
men. But the Hindoo prophets, like thofe of other natio ; ia 
aaa their followers ; for the King, in the fpace of fix days - a 
with a very confiderable lofs on his fide, fealed the place ais aim 
Mufaood found immenfe treafures in Hafli ; and Hig ts ~ 
ye a “ie te trufly fervant, he marched towards ie fort of Sun- 
pa pints pal, the governor of Sunput, evacuated the place, and: fled 

sional woods; but he had no time to carry off his dai vhich 
fell ae the conqueror’s hands. _Mufaood ordered all i : sl iit 
be laid in ruins, and all the idols to be broke down, sein 


Takes Hafli. 


Wat ov fee ies sid then went in purfuit of Deipal, who began to thew him- 
piles J eipal- (elf in the field; but he was furprifed by the King, and all his army 


+ The Jeaft maund in India is that of Surat, which weighs siseegs fea pound five 


ounc:s and feven drachms aver IZEUs, ch we may con‘ecture, that the value of 
rdupo by which y 
H te “ ? 


taken 
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taken prifoners ; while he himfelf efcaped in the habit of a flave. 4 D: 1°35 


Mufaood marched from thence towards Raam, another Raja of 
thofe parts, uel upon receiving intelligence of the King’s intentions, 
fent immenfe prefents of gold and elephants, excufing himfelf on 
account of his age, from perfonally attending upon Mufaood. The 
Sultan received his prefents and excufe, and with-held his hand from 
giving him any farther moleftation ; then leaving a trufty Omrah in 
Sinput *, he took pofieffion of all the countries in his rear, intending 
to return to Ghizni.. When he reached Lahore, he left there his 
fon Mugdood, on whom he conferred the government and the drums 
and enfigns of ftate, with Eur his favourite, to be his counfellor in 


matters of importance. 


Higer 427+ 


In the year 428 Mufaood again marched to Balich, to quell the Murches to 


tumults raifed by the Turkumans, who, upon hearing of the King’s 
approach, evacuated that country. The inhabitants of that province 
addreffed the Sultan and acquainted him, that Fur Tiggi, after 
his departure, had made divers incurfions into their territories, and 
crofling the river, had lengthened his hands upon the lives and 
effects of his fubjeats. The King determined. therefore to chal- 
tife him that winter, and in the beginning of the fpring, to bring the 
other Turkomans of Siljokito a better underftanding. The Omrahs. 
of his court, with one accord, advifed him to march firft againft the. 
Siljokis, becaufe they had, for two years, gained an afcendancy over 
the inhabitants of Chorraffan, and were daily. gaining ftrength. 
The Sultan, at that time, received alfo a letter from one of | 


nobles of that province, acquainting him that his enemies, who 
were once but Ants, were now 


become little Snakes, and if they 
were not foon deftroyed, they might grow in a fhort time to 
Serpents. 





* Forty miles from Delhi, on the road to Lahore. _ 


“Bat 


Balch, 
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A.D. 103%. ft tine’ Ww 

is kitty 3. But the tar of the King § fortune had no reached the houfe of 

The good for- adverfity, and he would not by any means hearken to their ad i 
advice, 


tune’ f Mula- 


cod decline, In hopes to conquer the country before him, he laid a bridge o 
ver 


party of them prifoners and brought them to his feet. He imme- 4D: 1032. 
diately ordered their heads to be cut off and fent to Pugu, ies — 
the Gion, and croffing his army without oppofition, took poff excufed him(elf, faying, that for his part he was glad they had met 

i ig a , took poffeftion with their deferts, for he had no knowledge of thei i 

of the whole province of Maver ul nere. But during that wint -oocge a al 

cr 

fuch a quantity of {now fell, that it was with the greateit difficulty 

“= oe : d Hnicu y 

he marched back his army towards Ghizni. In the mean time 

Chukk iljoki -d with 

; ikker Beg Daood Siljoki marched with an army aeaintt Balich 

rom whence Chaja Amud wrote to the King the particulars, be : 

: - : iculars, beg- 

5 ging, ashe had not a fufficient force to oppofe the enemy, that i 

’ a - 


‘The Sultan continued his march to Herat, from Herat to Nefha-Mafsood 
poor, and from thence to Tos. At Toos he was attacked by ano- pg 
ther tribe of Turkumans, whom he defeated with great flaughter. 

In the mean time he received intelligence that the inhabitants of 
Badwird had given up their forts to the Turkumans, He marched 
immediately againft them, retook the forts and cleared that country 
of the enemy. He then returned to Nefhapoor, where he {pent the 
winter, and in the fpring of the year 430, he again returned to 
Badwird, which had been infefted in his abfence by Toghril Siljoki, 
who fled upon the Sultan’s approach towards Tizin. Mufaood, after 
this exploit, returned by the way of Sirchus, whofe inhabitants 
had refufed to pay their taxes: Bat upon fome of their chiefs being 
put to death, they became more tractable ; and upon their fabmif- 
fion the King continued his march to Dindaka. a 


; tienes ; 
would take fome meafures to reinforce him. Mufaood upon this 
turned his army towards Balich. 


Ghiani pil- 


Eur Tiggi takin is a 
lg: ul gi te this adv. i 
ihectt gg g this advantage, marched quickly to Ghizni, 


where he plundered the King’s ftables, and after having greatly dif. 
honoured the capital, he was repulfed. When the ene reached 
the confines of Balich, Daood retreated towards Murve, upo 
a . . . . . ~ 
wees the King, in conjunction with his fon Modood, fet o F ‘ 
Peace with the {uit of him to Gurgan. When the Turk oe aie 
ew opto g € Turkumans heard of the motion 
He eG sete towards Murve, they fent an ambaffador. pro- 
eing obedience and loyalty, if the King would beftow a smb of 
piss vpon them, in which they might fettle. Sultan Mufiood 
‘ : oi . ata. a 
ufenting to this propofal, fent a meflenger to their- chief, whofe 
7 
aie Pugu, to come and fettle the treaty, which accordingly 
e a i i 
tia; and the King, upon promife of their future cood bel iy 
alienated a large terri ir maintai romeo 
arge territory for their maintainance, 


The Turkumans collecting their forces at Dindaka, farrounded Meek 
the King’s army, fecuring the paffes upon every fide: The Sultan; to ihe Dae 
bring them to an engagement, drew out his army in order of; battle; =) 
which the enemy by no means declined, advancing upon all quarters : 
with barbarous fhouts and great impetuofity. This uncommon |: deferted by 


se ene a great pattok 
method of charging difcouraged the Sultan’s troops s cand whether pis army. 
feveral of his generals 


thro’ fear or perfidy, is soe Reg anne oa 7 a 
adion, rode off with their whole fquadrons.andl: joined: the enstey- <0 
The King, enraged at this treachery, and {ecing his aptei ined 
perate fituation, addrefied himfelf ina few words to tise 5 See 
him. He told them that their own fafety, their loag aeqe i iow - 


of their King, and the fecurity:of their native coBn=\ons 
4 Se 


Their perfidy. Viu! i Vv . 
Mufacod, after this treaty, turned y ith his army towards Herat ; 
3 


but fuch was the infidelity of thofe ravagers, that they attacked the 
iar of the King’s army, carrying off part of his “ee i a flay- 
ing a number of his attendants. The Sultan, inconied ce ai 
i viour, fent a detachment in purfuit of them, who took a {mall 


; _ nour, the glory 


party ~ 





Ir2 


A.D, 1038 
hiiger. 439. 


His valour, 
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- try, now depended upon one noble effort to revenge themfelves upon 


their enemies, and thofe Rill greater enemies, who had fo bafely 
deferted their caule, 


Mufaood then turning his horfe to where he beheld the torrent of 


gleaming arms rolling on, plunged fingly to oppofe the ftream, bear. 
ing down all before him, and exhibiting fuch ats of gigantic force 
and valour, as never King had before difplayed. A few of bis 
friends, rouzed by his words and aétions, and that innate honour 
which infpires the brave, feconded their Lord fo well, that whither{o- 


ever he turned his fatal { 7 4 
eturn:d his fatal fword, the enemy were mowed down or 


Hs army de- retreated before him. But now, when victory feemed to blow on 


forts him, 


He opens a 
paflige for 
himfelf thro’ 
the enemy, 


ponifhes the 
deferters. 


He retreats to 


Hindofan, 


his ftandard, misfortune was ative behind it; for when he looked 
round he beheld his whole army devouring the paths of 
flight. 


The King, feeing himfelf thus fhamefully deferted, and that no 
hope from his fingle arm remained, turned his fteed and 
tarppling down the enemy, opened to himfelf a clear paffage with 
his own ford. When he reached the river near Murve, he met 
with a few of the fugitives, who now began to colleét themfelves 
from all quarters. He took from thence the way of Ghor, and 
proceeded to Ghizni. There he feized upon the generals one had 
fo inglorioufly deferted him. He ordered Ali Daia, Buétadiand Sab 
ae to be conveyed to Hindoftan, and confined in a certain fort 
or life, 


The Sultan finding himfelf, at this period, unable to withftand the 
enemy, refolved to withdraw to Hindoftan, till he could collect his 
forces and make another effort to retrieve his affairs. He left his fon 
Modood and his Vizier Chaja Mahummud, with four thoufand 
horfe, to defend Balich, and ordered his other fon Amir Mugdood, 

: who 
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rane ae ateae ‘ 
who had come from Lahore with two thoufand horfe to fecure 4 D-tor 
iger. 453. 


Moultan. In the mean time Erid Ear, another of his fons, was fent 
with a detachment to awe the mountain Afghans, near Ghizni, 
who were in arms. He then colleéted all his wealth from the 
different {trong holds to Ghizni, and laying it upon camels bent his 
way to Lahore, fending for his brother Mahummud the blind 


from his confinement, 


When Mufaood arrived upon the banks of the Gelum, the water A tumul: in 


of which, on account of its purity, is called the water of Paradite, the ae: 
flaves, who were very numerous in his camp, entered into a confe- 
deracy with the camel keepers, and began to divide the treafure 
among them. The troops obferving this, they were determined to 
partake of the {poil, fo that in a moment nothing was to be feen but 
drawn fwords, ravage, and confufion. Every one plundered his neigh- 
bour; fome gained much wealth, while others more weak or unfor- 
tunate, were robbed of all upon which they had laid their hands, 


for this tumult, Mahommed 


and {tripped of their own befides. The army, ee 
tment of the King, and not chufing to refund the King, 
d the blind, who had been 
proclaimed him 


fearing the refen 
plunder, haftened in a mob to Mahummu 
before King, and, exalting him upon their fhoulders, 


Emperor. 
= 


“Mufiood was, during this time, collecting what ‘friends he 
could to fupprefs the mutiny; but no fooner was it known th } 
brother was proclaimed King, than the Sultan found himfelf i 
deferted. The mob prefling round him, 8 A 
up into their hands, and he was carried before the new Sultan. 
Mahummud told him he had no defign to take his life, and defired 
he might pitch upon fome fort, whither he mug ht retite: witht Bis : 
family jnto confinement. Sultan Mufaood, in this extremity, chole 
the fort of Kurri, but was even in diftrefs for money to pay his few 


Vou. I. - Q ed 






he was obliged to give himielf ern ar 
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A.D. 1041. menial attendants. ‘This obliged him to fend a perfon to his brother 


Higer. 433+ ; ; 
ak requeft him for fome. Sultan Mahummud accordingly ordered 


the pitiful fum of five hundred dirms to be fent him; upon which 
Mufaood, when it was brought him, exclaimed after the following 
manner. ‘* O wonderful caft of Providence! O cruel revere 
of fate! Yefterday was I not a mighty prince; three thoufand 
camels bending under my treafure? To-day I am forced to beg, and 
to receive but the mere mockery of my wants.” With that he 
borrowed a thoufand dirms from his fervants, and beftowed it in 
a prefent upon his brother’s meffenger, who had brought the five hun- 
dred dirms, which he defired.he might again carry back to his matter. 


Sultan Mahummud, upon his aceeffion, advanced his fon Ahmid 

to the government, referving for himfelf only the name, though 

Ahmid was, by many, fuppofed to have a tin@ure of madnef3 in his 

and attati- difpofition. The firft thing he did was, without confulting his 
ST father, in conjun@ion: with Soliman ben Eufoph, and. the fon of 
Ali Chefhawind, to go to the cattle of Kurri and affaffinate Sultan 

Mufaood, in the year 433, But fome affirm, that he buried him 


alive in a well. 


Hischarafer, The reign of Mufacod’ was nine years and nine months. He 
was a prince of uncommon ftrength and bravery; affable, of 
Munificent to ‘gen joality : ; ; 
ee eafy accefs, and generous to prodigality ; particularly to learned men, 
of whofe company he was-exceflively fond, which.drew many from 
~ all parts to his court. 


Among the firft of the learned in the court of Mufaood, we 
‘muft reckon Abu Keihan Charifmi, agreat philofopher and aftro- 
loger, who wrote one of the beft treatifes upon aftronomy, called 
€anoon Mufaoodi, for which he was prefented with an elephant 
made iof filver, the fize of which we are not told. Cafi Abu 

Mahummud. 
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Mahummud Na(ahi was alfo a man of much reputation in this age. frat 
He wrote a book called Mufacodi, in fupport of the doétrine of Abu 

Hanifa, which he prefented to the King. The author of the Rofit Charitable. 
ul Sulja tells us, that fo extenfive was the King’s charity, that forme 

days in the month of Ramzan, he beftowed often a lack of dine 
upon the poor. In the beginning of his reign he built ming Magnificent. 
noble mofques, and endowed many colleges and {chools, which he 


erected in different cities of his dominions. 





SECTION VIL 


i t hab ul 
Re £ Abul Fatte, Chutub ul Muluck Sha 
a Mopoop ben Mulaood ben Mamood 


Ghiznavi. 
HEN the news of the murder of Mulaood came to Ma- Mahummud 


rieves for the 
hummud the blind, he wept bitterly, and feverely reproached death of 

the aflafins. He, at the fame time, wrote to Mo a ie 

then at Balich, that fuch and fuch people had killed = zi! SS 

calling God to witnefs, that his hands were clear e by Neon 
deed. ‘To this Modood replied, farcaftically : May ae hee 
the days of fo good and fo merciful a King, wee _ me 
fon Ahmid, may gain glory in the practice of regicide, til & | 


reward be obtained from our hands. 


. ; of Modood af 
for marching immediately, to revenge the death sendieatle 
Mado ss d by his council, to go firft to throne of 
his father; but he was perfuade yy ‘Ghiznis 


upon his approach, thronged out to 


rR e citizens. Zed 
Ghizni; where th . pike conga 


meet him, and expreffed their joy in 
tions upon his acceflion. * 


Boer 
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7 
A.D.to41, In the year 433, he marched from Ghizni; while Mahummud Sultan Modood finding that his brother refufed to pay him i‘ st 
= " i i i . . ? ss Bae fy 
Ll Si ae blind, appointing his younger fon Nami, governor of Pithawir allegiance, ordered an army againft him. Mugdood being Md 
‘ : ao arr 
Marches to and Moultan, marched in perfon to the banks of the Sind to 


apprifed of this expedition, marched from Haffi, where he then againit his 
revenge the brother, 


death of his Teceive Modood, who was moving that way, and the two armies refided, with his whole force, to oppofe the Sultan’s troops. He 


iMate meeting in the foreft of Diner, between the uncle and nephew, came up with them before they reached Lahore, with an army 
Totally de- the flames of contention began to arife. The gales of victory at fo numerous, that the forces of Modood were upon the point 
ala length, began to fan the ftandards of Modood, while Sultan Ma- of flying at their appearance, feveral of the chiefs deferting their 


hummud, with his fons, and Tiggi Ali Chethawind, and Soliman 
ben Eufoph were taken prifoners. They were all put to death, 
except Abdul Rahim, the fon of Mahummud, whom Modood 
pardoned for this reafon; that during the time that Mufaood was 
prifoner, Abdul Rahim went with his brother Abdul Reiman to fee 
him, When, upon this occafion, the latter infultingly threw off 
Mufaood’s royal cap, Abdul Rahim took it up and put it upon 
the King’s head with much refpeé, chaftifing his brother for his 
mean and barbarous behaviour. 


Modood having thus revenged his father’s murder, built a town 
on the fpot upon which he had obtained the victory, and called 
itFatte Abad. He carried the remains of his father and family, to be 
interred at Ghizni; whither he returned, and appointed Abu Nifer 
Ahmed his Vizier. But he foon after difcharged that Omrah from 
that high office, and conferred the dignity upon Chuja Tahir. 
Tle fent, at the fame time, Nifir Ahmed with a force to Moultan, 
againft Nami, the fon of Mahummud, whom he flew, reducing 
the country under the obedience of Modood. The Sultan had now 
nothing to fear but from his own brother, who was in poffeffion of 
Lahore and its dependencies. This brother, upon the murder of his 
father, marched from Moultan, and by the council of Eas, poffefled 
himfelf of all the country lying between the Sind, Hafli and 


Tannafar, . 


Sultan 





colours, and enlifting themfelves under the banners of Mug- 
dood, But fortune here, or treachery, befriended Modood. In the 


i s é who i: found’ 
morning of the ide of facrifice, Mugdood was found dead in his bed, }ec4 in his 


i " ,, bed. 
without any previous complaint, or apparent caufe of his deceafe.* 


But what feemed to difcover the hand of traitors, was, that next day, 
his counfellor and friend Eas was found dead in the fame manner. 
Mugdood’s army marched under the banners of Modood, fo that the 
fouthern countries fubmitted in peace. 


Nor was Modood lefs fortunate towards the north. ‘The provinee 
of Maverulnere, which had for fome time afferted its independance, 
fubmitted. But the Siljokies, notwithftanding the King had talc 
one of the daughters of their chief in marriage, began to make in- 


curfions anew, into his territories. 


In the year 435, the Raja of Delhi, in alliance with others, raifing en 


an army, took Hafli, Tannaffar, and their dependencies, Jean the Delhi, 
governors, to whom Modood had entrufted them. ear eee 
from thence marched towards the fort of Nagracot, which they 
and the garrifon being diftreffed for provi- 

i from Lahore, were under the necellity — 
, according to the antient form, 
nced the rites of idolatry. 


befieged for four months, 
fions, and no fuccours comin 
of capitulating. The Hindoos 
erected new idols, and recomme 


Weare told, that the Raja of Delhi, 
the empire of Ghizni, pretended to have feen @ V 


iGion, in Raich vilione 
the 


nein 
obferving a weaknefs in A pretended 
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11g 
A.D. 1043: the great idol of Nagracot told him, that having now revenged him. The Muffulmen, in defence of their laws, families, and effects, 4.D- 1043. 
Higer. 435. 


i i i Higer. 435. 
felf upon Ghizni, he would meet him at Nagracot in his former 


A holy trick. 


The fiege of 
Lahore. 


temple. This ftory being propagated by the Brahmins, who proba- 
bly were in the fecret, it gained faith among the fuperftitious, by 
which means the Raja was joined by zealots from all parts, and foon 
faw-himfelf at the head of a very numerous army. With this army, 
as we have already mentioned, he befieged Nagracot, and when the 
place furrendered, he took care to have an idol, of the fame thape 
and fize with the former, which he had caufed to be made at Delhi, 
introduced, in the night, into a garden in the center of the place. 
This image being difcovered in the morning, there was a prodigious 
rejoicing among his deluded yotaries, who exclaimed, that their God 
was returned from Ghizni. The Raja, and the Brahmins, taking 
advantage of the credulity of the populace, with great pomp and 
feftivity, carried him into the temple, where he received the worfhip 
and congratulations of his people. 


This ftory raifed fo much the fame of the idol, that thoufands 
came daily to worthip from all parts of Hindoftan, as alfo to confult 
him as an oracle, upon all important occafions. The manner of 
confultation was this; the perfons who came to inquire into futurity, 
flept on the floor of the temple before him, after drinking a dofe of 
fomething which the Brahmins prefcribed, to create dreams, from 


which they predi&ed their fortune, in the morning, according to 
their own fancy. 


‘The fuccefs of the Raja of Delhi gave fuch confidence to the Rajas 


of Punjaab, and other places, that though before like foxes they 


durft hardly creep from their holes, for fear of the Muffelman arms, 
yet now they put on the afpe@ of lions, and openly fet their mafters 


exerted all imaginable valour upon this occafion, during the fpace of 
feven months, defending the town, ftreet by ftreet ; for the walls 
being bad, were foon laid in ruins, Finding, however, that in the 
end, they mutt be rooted out by this defenfive war, unlefs they had 
fpeedy fuccours, they bound themfelves by oath, to devote their lives 
to victory or martyrdom, and making a fally out of the city, prefented 
themfelves in order of battle, before the enemy’s camp. The Hin- 
doos, either ftruck with their unexpected appearance, or intimidated by 
their refolution, betook themfelves inftantly to flight, and were pur- 
fued with great flaughter, 


In the year preceding this event, the King fent Artagi Hajib, with 
an army, to Tiberiftan, againft the’Turkumans. When he peaphad! 
that place, he heard that the fon of Daood had advanced to Arkin . 
but when the two armies drew up in order againft one another, the 
chief of the Turkumans, who was a young man, without either 
experience or courage, fhewed fuch pufillanimity in arranging his 


rt rO- 
troops, that the enemy had begun the charge before they were pro- 
which occafioned an immediate confufion, {0 that mans deieats 
: i. 


perly formed ba 
they abandoned the field, and were purfued with great laughter. Artagi 
having returned’ from the purfuit, marched directly to Balich, which 


the Turkumans had taken,, and recovered that city out of their hands.. 


Not long after,. the Turkumans advanced again: with a ae 
force, and invefted the fame place, As it was not very io as. 
and Artagi was too weak to engage the enemy ‘ie the =e € se 4 
to Modood for fuccours. ‘The fuccours not oe saat tia 

‘ Etat . ily increafing,. and his force ana . 
finding his difficulties daily in ich: le “accoudiaglp igh and. 


determined to evacuate the place, wh 


oe hi ts. But the popular outcry 
at defiance. Three of thofe Rajas, with ten thoufand horfe, and an fled to Ghizni, witha few of his ieee pe RAS iis 
fnnumerable army of foot, advanced to ‘Lahore, and invefted it. was fo great againft the unfortunate gly. we 


3 3 The 





Is raifed, 


129 
AD, 1044 
. Higer. 456, 


A-tgi Hajib vant, About this time another tribe of the Turkumans of G 


put to death, 


The Turku- 
mans tepeat- 
edly defeated. 


Tughril re- 
volts. 


THE HISTORY OF HINDOSTAN. 
ged, in fome meafure, to filence the clamour by the death of his fer- 
hizizi 
made an incurfion into the Ghiznian territories, by the way of Buf, 
againft whom Modood fent an army, which gave them a fignal defeat, 


In the year 436, Chaja Tahir the vizier was depofed, and Chaja 
Abul Fatte Abdul Ryfaac, was exalted to that dignity ; and, in the 
fame year, Tughril Hajib was fent, with a force, towards Butt, from 
whence he proceeded to Seiftan, and brought his own brother, and 
Ringi Abu Munfur, who had rebelled againft the King, prifoners to 
Ghizni. The Turkumans of Siljoki, in the year following, collected 
all their forces, and directed their march towards Ghizni, plundering 
the palace of Buft. Tughril was ordered againit them, with the 
troops of Ghizni, and he defeated them with great flaughter, and 
purfued them out of the country. After this victory Tughril 
marched immediately againft the Turkumans of Candahar, whom 


they called red-caps, and, defeating them alfo, took many prifoners, 
whom he brought to Ghizni. 


In the 438th year, Tughril was again ordered toBuft, with a nume- 
Tous army ; but when he came to Tiggiabad, he began todifcover the 
traitor. News of his revolt having reached Modood, he fent fome 
perfons to endeavour to reclaim him to his duty, 
don, anda removal of all the difgufts which hem 
To this Tughril replied, that the reafon 
himfelf: That he had an information of 
life, by thofe fycophants, 
throne, and to amufe the 


with promifes of par- 
ight have entertained. 
of this ftep was to fecure 
a plot formed againft his 
whofe only bufinefs was to ftand by the 


bits oni too eafy ears of the King, with lies and 
flattery : That being once forced to difobedience, he had, for a fub- 


ject, one too far to retreat, The King’s emiffaries however, though 
ae, had no effeét upon Tughril, found that the moft part of the 
ehicfs beara loyal to the King, and brought over others, who 


is had 
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had changed, rather out of a defire of innovation, than difaffection to ee 
their fovereign. Upon this they returned, and having told to the King 

in what manner things were concerted with the other chiefs, he im- 
mediately ordered Ali ben Ribbi, with two thoufand horfe, to Defeted by 
favour the infurreCtion, fo that Tughril, finding himfelf deferted by ™ “"” 
the army, upon the appearance of Ali ben Ribbi, betook himfelf to 

flight, with a few of his adherents, 


Hajib bab Tiggi was in the fame year fent to Ghor, to the affift- 
ance ‘of Willidingi, who joining him with his force; they oth 
marched againft Abu Ali, chief of Ghor, and having gp him 
intoafort, he was there befieged and taken prifoner. This place yy 
reckoned fo ftrong, that for feven hundred years betrays Os ned ae 
of it had not been attempted by any body. When Hajib bab Tiggt 
found himfelf mafter of the fort, he treacheroufly laid hands upon 


Madood Wil- 
lidingi ; 


Willidinci, whofe right he came to fupport, and carried him in katy pa 
“th - i i : ath. 
chains with Abu Ali, to Ghizni, where the perfidious King fettled dest 


their difpute, by cutting off both their heads. 


Hajib bab Tiggi was fent, foon after, againft ee Neal, ae 
ofthe Turkumans. He met the enemy in the diftri&ts Fi a i 
engaged them, gaining, at length, the long ge. fie Cia ; 
again, in the year 439, {ent againft Amir Sieh who oF Ms a 
his tribute, whom he fubdued, and obliged to co a a 
King’s commands, and returned with his army fogGhiznie the Yc} 
following. ’ : ‘ 


; ‘ eG a 3 Sora 
Sultan Modood, the following year, in one day, conferre see ie 
upon his two eldeft fons, Abul Caf es Ke, ono 
and upon Muntfur, whom he f Wy sins 
Ali, chief magiftrate of G: 
Abu Ali firft marched to 







lat, drums and colours, 
mood, whom he fent to Lahore, 
Pefhawir. At the fame time Abu 
was fent to command in Hindoftan. 

Vou.l. R 
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A.D. 1047. wir, and took the fort of Mahitila, from Ahin, who had rebelieg 
Higer. 439: againft the King’s authority, then fent aletter of invitation to Higei SECTION Vif 

Rai, a general of the Hindoos, who had done much fervice in the ; 
time of Sultan Mamood, but, upon account of fome political matters, The Reign of Abu Jaffier Musaoop ben Modood. 
had fled from the court, and had taken up his abode in the mountains 
of Cafhmire, The invitation being complied with, the King defired 


his attendance at Ghizni. 


HEN Modood had taken his journey to the other world, ee ioe ‘ 
Aliben Ribbi had formed a defign to ufurp the throne; but poe a, 
infant, plac 
concealing his intentions, he raifed Mufaood, the fon of Modood, upon the 


iP . . hi 2 
who was then achild of four years, tothe Mufnud. Bab Tiggi Ha" 


While Abu Ali was fettling the countries about the Sind, fome 
malicious chiefs in his camp, forwarded many complaints againtt 
him, to the King. He wascalled toGhizni, and imprifoned, under 
the care of one Mirik ben Haffen. This man, out of former enmity, 
and with a defign to extort money from him, put him to the torture, 

Abu Ali put and foon after to death itfelf, Fearing, however, that the King might 

Reese fome day enquire for the prifoner, and order him to be produced, he 
himfelf being then a great favourite, endeavoured to divert Modood’s 
mind to fome important affairs, till he thould be able to frame fome 
excufe for the death of Abu Ali. He at length prevailed upon the Sul- 
tan to form an expedition againft Chorraflan, by the way of Cabul. 
When they reached Lowgur, they befieged the fort of Sancoot, 
where there was a confiderable treafure lodged. But there the King 

Fs ls was feized with a diforder in his liver, which daily gaining ground, 
he was obliged to proceed to Ghizni in a litter; while his vizier, 
Abul Ryfac, with the army, marched back into Seiltan, to oppolt 
the Siljokies, who had invaded that country. 


jib, not being made a partner in his meafures, was highly offended, 
and drew off with half the army, who were in his intereft. The 
kingdom was thus fplit into two faétions, and came to acti ny; in’ 
which Ali: ben Ribbi being worfted, the faction of Bab Tiggi took 
Abul Haffen Ali, ‘one of the fons of Mufaood, who had efcaped the 
refentment of Ali ben Ribbi, and proclaimed him King, depofing 
Abu Jaffier Mufaood, after a reign of fix days. > 


Heisdepofed. 





SECTION I% 


_ The Reign of Sultan Anut Hassen Aut ben Mufaood. 


i J d and ul Haffen | 
PON friday, the firft of Shaban, in the year four hundred bal Halen 


A forty.one, Sultan Abul Haffen Ali afcended Dearne hte toe. 
and took the wife of Modood in marriage. In the ‘a a Ee ie 

Ribbi, in affociation with Mirik, broke open the tre: ay ene ere . 
outa on quantity of gold and jewels, fled,with a comp oe are 

and fome of the Omrahs, whom they had brought ae Mey. ; 

to Pefhawir. At Pethawir they were joined by the natives, raifed a 


_ When the King arrived at Ghizni, he ordered Mirik to bring his 
prifoner Abu Ali before him. Mirik, by plaufible excufes, delayed 
the time for a week, before the expiration of which, Sultan Modood 


- Sind to their obedience, 
Dies. took his leave of the world, in the year four hundred and forty great army, and reduced Moultan and ae ae " oo 
one,, having reigned. nine years. L making a great flaughter of the Afghans ane a ba sSt 
. advantage of the public difturbances, to P intry. 2 

: SECTION - v ee 
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A.D: 105 
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In theyear four hundred and forty three, Sultan Abul Haffen Ali,called 


re : : ae 
Defeated and his brothers, Murda Shaw, and Ezid Ear, from the fort of Naalima, where 


depofed by 


AbdulRefhid, they had been imprifoned, and treated them with affection and refpedt, 


Abdul Refhid 
mounts the 
whrone, 


Brings over 
AliBenRibbi. 


But, at this time, Abdul Rethid, the fon of Sultan Mamood, began 
to form a faction in his own favour. To crufh Refhid, the Kino 
opened his treafury, and entertained a great army ; notwithfanding 
which, his power began daily vifibly to decline. Abdul Rethid 
advanced in the meantime, with his army, to Ghizni, and, gaining 
a compleat victory, afcended the throne. 





S-E.G LI OsN. xX. 


The Reign of Zein ul Muluck, Sultan Azput Resuup. 


BDUL RESHID, as we have already mentioned, was the 

fon of Sultan Mamood, and was, by the order of Modood, 
imprifoned in a caftle near Buft. When Abdul Ryfac, about the time 
of the death of Modood, marched with an army, to fettle the country 
of Seiftan; he, upon hearing of the King’s death, in confederacy 
with Chaja Abul Fazil, Refid ben Altafath, and Nofhtagi Hajib, 
in the year 443, releafed Abdul Rethid from his confinement, and, 
afferting his caufe with vigour, raifed him, as we have feen, to the 
throne. His predeceffor Abul Haffen Ali, was {eized by fome of 


the Zemindars, in the country into which he had fled, brought pri- 
foner before Refhid, and confined in the fort of Didi. 


The Sultan, by various means, prevailed upon Ali ben Ribbi, 
who had ufurped the provinces of Hindoftan, to fubmit to his alle- 
giance, and return to Ghizni. He appointed Nofhtagi Hajib to the 
command of thofe provinces, created him an Omrah, and {ent him 


with 
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with a fine army to Lahore. Hfajib, upon his way, turning toA.D. 1052. 
we x . Higer. 444+ 
Nagracot, laid fiege to that place, and on the fixth day, fcaling the 


1 


walls, took it by affault. 


Tughril, whom we have already mentioned, was, notwith- 
ftanding his treachery to his former mafter, now again intrufted 
with the government of Seiftan, which he: foon brought under 
proper regulations Being ftirred up by the fpirit of treachery and Pughril Te- 
ambition, he conceived hopes of affuming royalty; and raifing a 
great army, marched towards Ghizni; where Abdul Refhid being pelea 
almott deftitute of troops, was forced to fhut himfelf up; but the 
place being very extenfive, it was impoflible for him to defend it 
long, which he however did to the laft extremity. Ghizni was The Soles 
taken at length, and the Sultan with nine of the blood royal were juin, 
inhumanly put to death by the ufurper, who now afcended the 
throne. But Tughril did not long enjoy the fruits of his villany ; 
having wrote to Nofhtagi Hajib, endeavouring to bring him Over by 
fair means to acknowledge him, that chief anfwered him with the 
contempt he deferved. 


Hajib, at the fame time, wrote private letters to ths daughter of 
Mufaood, whom the tyrant had compelled to marry him, as alfo to 
all the Omrahs who he knew had retained their loyalty for the ° 
imperial family, {piriting them up to confpire againtt the ufurpets e 
life. They were fo far excited to refentment, ae The Unger 
forthwith formed amongft them, and put im execution: on new 
year’s day, when Tughril was ftepping up to Be a to a 
public audience. Thus the ufurper, at the end of forty days, rite 


at his tragical end. 


After this important tranfaction, Nofhtagi Hajib or tl 
t 1 ad Ww. H | 
with his army, and calling 2 council of ftate, gk: e 
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hep sibs any yet remained of the race of Subuatagi. He was informed that 
there were ftill imprifoned in a certain fort, Firoch Zaad, Ibrahim 
and Suja. Thefe he ordered to be called, and it being agreed that 
Feroch Zand fortune fhould decide it by lot who fhould reign; fhe favoured Firoch 
made King. Zaad, who was accordingly placed upon the throne, and received 
the allegiance of the court: The reign of Abdul Rethid compre: 


hended only one year. 


Anecdote of i i ing 
era A orn pathioe tells us, that Tughril, being one dy afked by 
one of his intimate friends,;—what induced him to think of 
ing to the empire, replied, that when Abdul Refhid difpatched him 


to take the government of Seiftan, he found that his hand trembled 
from which circumftance he concluded 


afpir- 


mit » that he was deftitute of that 
refolution and fortitude which are neceffary accomplifhments of a King 
Be 





8 isGre Ide No IL. 


TheReign of Jemmal ul Dowla Frrocu ZAAD, ben Sultan 
Mufaood Ghiznavi. 


Nefjesi Wee. Feroch Zaad placed the crown of fortune 
nages the af n his’ f 1 
nages the af a up is beady es gave the reins of adminiftration into the 
ands of Nofhtagi Hajib, who had called him from obfcurity. 
Daood, chief of the Siljoki Turkumans, hearing of the commotions 
in tte emptte, feized upon that favourable Opportunity to invade 
Ghizni. He advanced with a numerous army, while Nofhtagi 
colleéting * bis forces, went forth to meet him When the asi 
engaged, the fire ing Pa ede 
eee aw SS ee fteel yas extinguifhed in torrents of 
1 ; » from the tifing to the fetting of the fun, the iors 
on both fides laboured in the f 4 each 
D oured in the field of death ; and though thoufands 


fell 
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fell at their feet, they feemed infenfible of their own mortality, A. D. 1052. 
Victory at length declared for Nofhtagi, while his enemies betaplt oc 
themfelves to flight, leaving all their camp equipage and baggage on piel 
the field, to the conquerors, who immediately returned victorious 


to Ghizni. 


This victory ferved to eftablith Feroch Zaad without fear upon 
the throne. He now exalted the ftandard of triumph, and inclined 
it towards Chorraffan, where, on the part of the Siljoki, he was met 
by Callifarick, one of their principal Omrahs, with a numerous 
army. When the engagement commenced, fuch a flame of rage 
and contention appeared, as the tongue of the travellers of the plain 


Feroch Zaad 


of eloquence cannot fufficiently exprefs 3 then alfo ie of viétory onan 
fanned the royal ftandards of Ghizni, and Callifarick and feveral mans. 


other perfons of note were taken prifoners. 


Intelligence of this defeat coming to Daood Siljoki, he collecteel Dette ie 
all his forces, which he fubmitted to the command of his fon Alib* “ 
Arfilla, a youth of great expectations. Arfilla advanced to oppofe 
the King, and having engaged him with great refolution, recovered 
the honour of the Turkumans, and took many of the Omrahs of 
Ghizni prifoners in the purfuit. But he did not think proper at that 


time, to make further wi of his fortune, and he therefore returned. 


with his vi€torious army. : : ie tens 
When Sultan Feroch Zaad arrived at Ghizni, he called Callifarick Pfr e- 

and all the prifoners of the Turkumans into his prefence, beltowed 

upon each of them the honour of a drefs, and gave shen) their “ 

liberty. The Turkumans returning home, reprefented in fo ftrong, 

a light, the humanity of the King, that Daood, afhamed to be out~ ; 

done iia virtuous action, ordered the prifoners of Ghizni to be alfor . $ : 


‘teleafed.. : Bestieh 2 { 
3 ae ‘ 


< 
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all the countries they had feized, upon condition that they would A: D. 1058. 
not lengthen the hand of violence any further upon his domiitowe, ae 
He married, at the fame time, his fon Mufaood, to the daughter of 

their King, Malleck Shaw, which opened the door of friend{hip 

and intercourfe between the two nations. 


ae He Sultan Feroch Zaad, who, according to the beft authorities, was the 

fon of Mufaood, though fome fay that Abdul Refhid was his father 

having extended his reign to fix years, in the year four hundred and fifty 
Terbck Zaad turned his face to the regions of futurity, The year before his death, 
his flaves having been inftigated to a confpiracy againft his life, made 
an attempt.to aflaflinate him in the bath. Feroch Zaad having 
wrefted a {word out of the hand of one of them, killed many, and 
defended himfelf again{t the reft, till his guards hearing the noife 
came in to his affiftance; upon which, all the flaves were put a 
inftant death, His firft vizier was Haffen ben Mora, and in the 
latter part of his reign, Abu Beker Saley. 


We are told, that before this peace was concluded, Malleck Shaw 
had colleéted a great army, with an intention to invade Ghizni, 
which greatly intimidated Ibrahim, as he was not then in a condi- 
tion to oppofe him, But knowing that policy is fometimes a good Fone ate 
fubftitute for ftrength, he wrote letters to the principal Omrahs of 
Malleck Shaw’s army, which he difpatched by a meffenger who had 
received his inftru@tions how to proceed. The purport of thofe letters 
to whom they were directed, to haften 





was to importune the Omrahs, 
the King’s march to Ghizni, left their {cheme fhould be prematurely 


difcovered; and that they might depend upon his fulfilling his en- 


gagements to their fatisfaction. 


Sub SGOT sl Om Na xl, 
‘ 2 +. 
The Reign of Zahir ul Dowla Sutran Israni, ben 


| King of the 
Mufaood Ghiznavi. 


t ccordi Q ity one day, when 
The meffenger accordingly took af opportunity a Ys cig a 
Malleck Shaw was hunting, upon the road to Ghizni, to come deceives 


running towards him but upon difcovering the King, he ftole flowly 


Ibrahim 2 : ¥ 

i "igi aes Feroch Zaad became the inhabitant of another world, away, which creating fufpicion, he was purfued by fome horfemen, 

and good ta i ° t ; ) : ‘ % 

ae ultan Ibrahim afcended the throne of empire: A King and brought before the King. He was immediately fearched, and 
oS 


though he had previoutly fuffered 


the pacquet was found upon him ; | 
himfelf to be feverely baftinadoed, without confefling any thing. The 


King having read thefe letters, the power of the fappoted Sone: 
tors was fuch, that there was great danger in accufing enecas but 
it raifed fuch a diffidence in his mind, that he, from that cee was, 
gave over all thoughts of his expedition. 


remarkable for morality and devotion, having in the flower of his 
youth, amidft a paradife of pleafure, conquered all the fenfual appe- 
tites, and added two months more to the feaft of Ramzan, pith 
he kept with the ftricteft feverity. He, at the fame time, gave pro- 
per attention to government, and the due adminiftration of juftice, and 
opened the hand of charity tothe poor. This prince excelled in the 
art of fine writing, and in the libraries of Mecca and Medina, there 
are two copies of the Koran wrote by his own hand, which were 


defirous of peace, and 


uieted from any apprehenfions 


; ind of Ibrahim was q 
When the mind o ds Hindoftan; ahdcom * 





Peacewiththe fent as prefents to Fr, ; : 
Turkamans, 1 ri J ie Caliph. 3 In the firft yok of his reign, he from that quarter, he fent an army towar a 
concluded a treaty of peace with the Turkumans, ceding to them eT S quered 


all 





& 
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] h was E A.D, 107 
town at length was taken by affault, and the Muffulmen found Hime 
much wealth within it, and one hundred thoufend unfortunate pete 
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fice, 072" quered many places in that country, which before had not been 


Higer, 472. a 
i 1a vifited by the Muflulman arms. In the year 472, he marched him. 
brahim’s eCXx- 


Pent felf towards that country, and extended his conquefts to the fort of 
Ajodin, called now Palanfhukurgunge. This place being taken, 
he turned to another fort called Rupal,; which was built upon the 
fuminit of a fteep hill; a river enclofed it on three fides, and a {mall 
peninfula joined it to the other hills, which were entirely covered 
with an impervious wood, and much infefted by venemous ferpents, 
This, however, did not difcourage the Sultan from his attempt, 
Tie ordered fome thoufand hatchet men to clear the wood, which 
they effected in fpite of all Oppofition; and the rock being 
foft, the miners forced their way in a fhort time under the walls, 

Yakes Rupal, Which were brought down in ruins. The place was immediately 
taken, and the garrifon made prifoners.. 


He marched from thence to another town in the neighbourhood, 
the inhabitants of which came originally from Chorraffan, and 
were banifhed thither, with their families, by Afranfiab eeyetor 
frequent rebellions. Here they formed themfelyes into a finall 
independant ftate, being encircled by impaffible mountains ; and had 
preferved their ancient cuftoms and rites, without intermarrying 
with any other people. The Sultan having, with infinite labour, 
cleared a road for his army over the mountains, advanced towards 
the town, which was well fortified. He. was overtaken by the 
rainy feafon, and his army was greatly diftreffed ; during three 
months he was obliged to remain idle before it. But when the rains 


began to abate, and the country to dry up; he fummoned the town 
to furrender, and acknowledge the faith, 


Ibrahim’s propofals being reje€ted he commenced the fiege, which 
continued fome weeks, with great flaughter on both fides, The 


+ A name common to a long race of Perfian Kings. 
town 





fons, whom they carried bound to Ghizni. Some time after, the 
King accidentally faw one of thofe unhappy men carrying a heavy 
ftone with great difficulty and labour, to a palace which was then 
building. ‘This awakened his pity; he commanded him to throw 
it down, and gave him his liberty, 


This ftone happened to lie upon the public road, and proved 
troublefome’to paflengers; but as the King’s rigid adherence to his 
commands was univerfally known, none wonld attempt to foie it, 
A courtier one day, having ftumbled witlr his horfe over this one, 
took occafion to mention it to the Kings terrane a he 
thought, if his Majefty pleafed, that i¢ were advifable to Rave it ree 
moved. To which the King replied; « J have commanded it to be 
thrown there, and there it muft remain 5 a8 4 memorial of the misfore 
tunes of war, and my own pity: For it ts better far a King to - 
obftinate, even in his inadvertencies, than to break hie-royal word, 
The ftone was accordingly permitted to remain, where it is thewa aa 
4 curiofity to this day. sulin 


Sultan Ibrahim had thirty fix fons and forty et aa oe 
ter he gave in marriage to learned and. religious men. od ae 
492, he left this mortal fate, after haying reigned fase a 
happinefé forty two years. In his time buh ane 
was.anative of Seiftan, according to fome, seats (be oh : 
‘Ghizni, He is eficemed a matter in poctry s rise AG tae 
furi was one of his difciples. : 


Beret YS Yeah 
Sas SECTION 
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SECTION XII. 


The Reign of Alla ul Dowla Musaoop, ben Ibrahim ben, 


Mufaood Ghiznavi. 


A.D. toot S edie N Mufaood, the fon of Ibrahim, was endowed with a 
nish 2 pera aes and generous difpofition. Nor was he lefs famous 
rine. for his juftice and found policy. He revifed the ancient laws and 
regulations of the ftate, and abrogating fuch as were thought ae 

fonable, fubftituted others in their place, founded upon Festa oe 

ples. He took the daughter of Sultan Sinjer Siljoki, whofe ee was 


Mehid Irac, in ; ; 
> marriage, which cemented 
the ata 
them. peace between 


ai, Tighe do the reign of Mufaood, Hajib ‘Tigha Figgi -was honoured 
pediion, With the command of a iti whi 

ea great expedition, which he formed againtt 

3 oftan. Croffing the Ganges he carried his conquefts further 

an any Moffulman, except Sultan Mamood; and having plundered 


many rich cities and tem t row h returned in triumph 
ples of hei ealt ? 
to Lahore. 


at . After S a rr 
fata tr ee ee ce had reigned fixteen years, without domeftic 
oubles, or foreign wars, he entered his eternal abode in the latter: 
oe of uy year five hundred and eight. We are told, that after his 
death, his fon Shere Zaad placed his foot upon the imperial throne. 


He enjoyed it only one year, bei 
year, being affaffinated by th hi 
own brother Arfilla Shaw, who affumed the ean peed 
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SECTION XIV. 


The Reign of Sultan ul Dowla Arsitia SHaw ben Mufaood. 


W HEN Arfilla Shaw became King of Ghizni, he feized upon 4D. 1115s 
< a Higer. ye 
¥ all his brothers, excepting one who efcaped, and confined Attilaor 
. + fines his bi 
them. Byram Shaw, who was fo fortunate as to get out of the Sul- er ah 
tan’s hands, fled for proteétion to Sultan Sinjer, who then, on the 


part of his brother Mahummud, ruled the province of Chorrafan. 
Byram efcapes 


Sultan Sinjer, having demanded the releafement of the other brothers, 20 o aqua 


which was not complied with, made the caufe of Byram Shaw a 
pretence for invading the kingdom of Ghizni ; and he accordingly An invafion 

5 ia : in his fayours 
advanced the ftandard of hoftility towards that city. 


Arfilla Shaw hearing of the intended invafion, wrote letters of com-, 
plaint to Sinjer’s elder brother, Sultan Mahummud, that he might 
command him back ; and he indeed pretended to be inclinable to 
make peace between them, But Sultan Sinjer was found to continue 


his march, which convinced Arfilla Shaw. that he could have no 
but his fword, But his mother, Mehid. Arfilla de- 

= ceived by his- 
+ the murder of his brother Mu- mother. 


f her other children, with well. 


dependance upon any thing 
Irac, being offended with him fo 
fhood, and his inhuman treatment 0 
diffembled affection, prevailed upon him to fend her to negotiate a 
faficient to reimburle Sultan 
dition. When the arrived in, 
excited Byram Shaw, and. 
all expedition. 


peace, with a great fam of moneys 
Sinjer, for the expence of his expe 
the camp, the, according to her defign, 
Sultan Sinjer, to profecute the war with 


Sinjer immediately marched, with thirty thoufand horfe, peal 
fifty thoufand foot, from Butt, where he then lay, and, without gjia, 


oppofition, advanced within one pharfang of bs Bis 
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y x P ug beheld the army of Arfilla Shaw drawn outin erder of battle, to recely 

him, He therefore inftantly ordered the line to be formed, dletding 

his hor{e into {quadrons, ‘and placing battalfone of {pear-men in a 

intervals, with glephantsin the rear, to be ready to advance y 4 

occefion. Encouraging then his troops, he advanced flowly eared hg 

enemy, who ttood firm to receive the charge. The fhock was fy 

violent upon both fides, that order and command yielded to rage and 

ee confufion. The gleam of arme that Illuminated the field, was foon 
tiowan'” quenched in blood, and darkened by clouds of duft, that took awa 
all diftingtion, At length, by the uncommon bravery of Abu 
ee of Sciftan, the troops af Ghign! were put to flighe 

lieg to Hine 28 mh “ 
ne Hin aes ont unable to renew the combat, fled in diforder 


1 
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The Reign of Moaz ul dowla Byram Suaw, ben Aiuto 


HIS Prince was bleft with a noble and generous difpofition. ALD. rhs 

He had an uncommon thirft after knowlege ; he was a great Poe 
promoter of literature, anda liberal patron of learned men, Many 
men of letters reforted to his court, particularly Shech Nizami, and agood Prince, 

Seid Haften, both poets and philofophers of great fame. Many bo sk 
were, in this reign, tranflated from various languages, into” the Porting, 8 

fian tongue ; among the moft famous of which, was an Hindoo book, ee) 

called the Killila Dumna, a fabulous ftory, pregnant with found : 


morality, policy, and entertainment. 








Sultan Sinjer entered Ghizniin triumph, where he remained fo 
daye, giving the kingdom to Byram Shaw, ‘teeta hi 
own County When Arfilla Shaw had heard ef the departure of 

Pete Sultan Sinjer, he collected all his troops in the provinces of Bind (‘ 
tan, and returned to recover his capital. Byram Shaw Beans 
cok him, thut himéelf up in the fort of Bamia, till ie Ayould ba 

parts yee aey by She Sinjer, Sinjer again took the field, and drove 
ae Ha Shaw a feeond time back to Hindoftan, But he was fo clolel 
bySinjer,  purfoed, that hisarmy was difperfed, while a fow of his “scat 

a fe ae feat — upon him, end brought him to Byram 

lain, ; heir own pardon Arfilla: foffered a violent 
- mache heed of hiv age, after he had’ reigned three years. 
vga g0 rane report, that, emong other prodigies, there 

cll 6 form of fire upon the city of Ghizni, which confumed a grant 


This book was fent formerly by the King of Hindoftan, ‘gecom= : 
panied by a Chefs table, to Nofhirwan, firnamed The Juft, King of 
fran. Buzurg Chimere his vizier, firnamed The Wife, was fo well: 
verfed in all the known languages, thatina few days 
KillilaDumna into Phelevi or antient Perfie, to the 
who imagined the Sanfcrita langual 
But he could form _ 


















ambaflador, 
unknown in thofe parts. 
chefs-board, as that game was, at that time, u 
therefore had recourfe to the am 

player in Hindoftan, to have this m 
accordingly difcovered to him the 
down with him to play. The irft 
fador to draw 5 the fecond he ¢ 


Part of its buildings, 
ge he gave him, check-mate, 
athis own weapons, 
: Mee i>: | then invented the game ¢ 
bic 2k SECTION. sat." : 
we 
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A.D. 1118 tables, by the ambaflador, who having related his adventure with 

ieeay Buzurg Chimere, and given an account of the genius and government 
of Nofhirwan, his mafter gave up all thoughts of an invafion, which 
he had been meditating againft that King. 


The prefent of the chefs-board was intended as an experiment 
upon the genius of the minifter, and to indicate that in the great 
game of ftate, attention and capacity were better friends than fortune, 
While the book, in its whole tenor, ftrongly inculeated that wife 
maxim, that true wifdom and policy is always an over-match for 
ftrength. The back-gammon table, which was returned, fignified, 
that attention and capacity alone cannot always infure fuccefs, but 
that we muft play the game of life according to the cafts of fortune. 


Byram fetes But to return to our hiftory. Byram Shaw, in the days of his 
is profperity, went twice into Hindoftan, chaftifing his refraétory fub- 
jects and Zemindars. ‘The firft time he went to reduce Mahummud 
Balin, who had poffeffion of the government of Lahore, on the part 
of Arfilla Shaw, whom he defeated, and took, the 27th of Ramfan, 
in the year 512, but having pardoned him, upon {wearing all sgiance, 
wy he was again reinftated in his government, and the King returned to 
alae Ghizni. In the mean time, Mahummud Balin built the fort of 
Nagore, i in the country of Sewalic, whither he conveyed all his 
wealth, family, and effets; then raifing an army, compofed chiefly 
of Arabs, Perfians, Afghans, and Chilligies, he committed great 
and afpires to devaftations upon the Hindoo Rajas, which fuccels fo puffed him up» 
theempire. that he afpired at length to the emipire, 





Byram Shaw being apprized of the intentions of Balin, -collected 

Byram ° his army, anda fecond time marched towards Hindoftan. Mahum- 
again him, mud Balin, with his ten fons, who had each the command of a pro- 
vince, advanced to meet the king, as far as Moultan, with a powerful 


1 army- 


ag 


“poured, inaftorm, upon the head of the perfidious rebel, who, in 
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army. A dreadful battle enfued; but the curfe of ingratitude was A.D. 150, 
igers 5456 
his flight, with his ten fons and attendants, fell headlong into a deep 
quagmire, where they were totally overwhelmed, and every one of 

them perithed. 


The King, after this compleat viftory, fettled the country, and, opssins a 
appointing Sallar Huffein to the chief command of thefe provinces, omplest Va 
returned himfelf to Ghizni. He foon after publicly executed Cuttub 
vl dien Mahummud of Ghor, who was fon-in-law to Mahummud 
Balin. This, in its confequences, proved the ruin of his empire. 

Seif ul dien Souri, Prince of Ghor *, brother to the deceafed, raifed 

a great army to revenge his death. He marched direétly to Ghizni, Cia ine 
which Byram Shaw, unable to oppofe him, evacuated and fled to ap, Re of 
place called Kirma, upon the borders of Hindoftan. This Kirma had Sh 


been built by the Afghans to guard a pafs in the mountains, 


~ Seif Gl dien Souri, without further oppofition, entered the capital, ae 
‘where he eflablifhed himéelf,, by confent of the people, fending Alla” ” 
- gl dien his brother to rule the kingdom of Ghor. Notwithfanding 
all he could do to render himfelf popular at Ghizni, the people began A confiney i 
to diflike his government, and fecretly wifhed the re- -eftablifhment ofa 3 
their former King. Some of the Omrahs, who were of the oN 
principles, laying hold of this favorable difpofition, informed Byram 
shaw of their ripenefs for an infurrection, if “he could by ead 


gar - 
favour it. : nett Pt 
It was now winter, and moft of the troops of Ghot had eae 
upon leave, to their families, when Byram Syeue pe ~ 
eif ul.dien bel EN mar 
‘appeared before Ghizni, with a great army- Sei a See ite 
ps, and havi 
in no condition to engage him with his own trooys,, ; ng 


Tete 
* A province of the Ghizsian empire. 2 eee 


cependance 
ORS (6 T ee 
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A, Dy try 
Higers 545. 
Beif ul dien 
sbouayed, 


aifgrace’, 
rortured, an 
pat fo death, 


His brother 
Alla marches 
to revenge 


Din deaths 
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dependance upon thofe of Ghigni, was preparing to retreat to Ghor, 
when the Ghignians intreated him to engage Byram Shaw, and tha; 
they would exert themfelves to the utmott in his fervics, This wag 
only a trick for an opportunity to put their defign in execution, 
As Seif ul dien was advancing to engage Byram Shaw, he was fur, 
rounded by the troops of Ghizni, and taken prifoner, while Byram 
Shaw in perfor put the forces of Ghar to flight. 

The unfartunate captive wasinhumanly ordered to have his forehead 
made black, and then to be put aftride a forry bullack, with his face 
turned tawards the tail, He, in that manner, was led round the 
whole city, infulted and hooted hy the mob, He was then put to 
the torture, and his head {ent to Sultan Sinjer, while his vizier fcid 
Mujud ul dien, was impaled alive, 


When this news was carried to the eara of his brother, Alla ul dicen, 
he burnt with his rage, and refolying upon revenge, with all his 
united powers, invaded Ghizni. Byram Shaw hearing of his comme, 
prepared himfelf to receive him, He wrate him a letter, and endear 
voured to intimidate him, with the fuperiarity of his tronps, advis 
fing him not to plunge the whole family of Ghor into the (amo abyfi 
‘of misfortune, Alla ul dien replied, “ that bis threats were ay im po» 
vent av his arms. That it was no new thing for Kings to make war 
upon their neighbours ; but that barbarity like his, was unknown to 
the brave, and what he had never heard to have been exercifed upon 
Princes. That he might bo affured that God had forfaken Byram, 


and ordained Alla to be the inftrument of that juft vengeance which 
wns. denounced againft him,” 


All hopes of accommodation being pat, Byram Shaw advanced 
with a numerous army, to give Alla battle, Tho offer was gladly 
accepted by his adverfary, and the bloody confliét commenced with 

great 


- 
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great fury on both fides. At firft the troops of Ghizni, by helt $B) sis 
fuperior numbers, bore down thofé of Ghor; till Alla ul dien feeing The bate 
his affairs almoft defperate, called out to two gigantic brothers, whofe 

name was Chirmil, the greater and the leffer, whom he faw in the 

front, like two rocks bearing againft the torrent. He forced on his 
elephant towards Byram Shaw, thefe two heroes clearing all before 

him. Byram obferving him, ftood off; but his fon Dowlat Shaw Pica 
accepting the challenge, advanced to oppofe Alla, The elder of the lat flain. 
heroic Chirmils intervening, ripped up the belly of Dowlat’s elephant, 

and was himfelf killed by his fall. Alla ul dien, in the mean time, 

nailed the brave prince, with his fpear, to the ground. The other ym aves 
Chirmil, in the mean time, attacked the elephant of Byram Shaw, thrown: 
and after many wounds, brought the enormous animal tothe ground ;: 

but while he sas rifing from under the elephant’s fide, being much 

bruifed by the fall, Byram Shaw efcaped with his life, BS pe 
mounting a horfe, joined the flight of his army which was now 
repulfed on all fides. ‘The troops of Ghor emulating the Dae of 

their lead.r, had made fuch a violent attack as to be no longer 


refiftible. | 
Byram Shaw fled, with the (cattered remains of his army, towards 

Hindoftan ; but he was overwhelmed with his misfortunes, and fink 

under the hand of ‘death, in the year five hundred and forty feven, Dies. 


after a reign of thirty-five years. 


ie payee 


4 aaa 
= eh sat + ee hg Say 
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SECTION RW 
The Reign of Zehiri ul dowla Cuusnae Suaw ben Byram 
Shaw Ghignavi, 
A.D) 1158. HUSERO Shaw, vpon the death of his father, continued 


Higer. 5471 


Lint ~A his march to Lahore, leaying the Kingdom of Ghizni to hig 

NAW, 1 o . 

‘ enemies, and was there faluted King, by the unanimous voice of 
his people, 


Baie In the mean tlme the conqueror entered Ghizni, with little oppos 
fition, end that noble city was given up to flame, flaughter, rapine, 
and devaftation, The meffacre continued, for the fpace of feven 
days, In which tlme pity feemed.to have Ged the earth, and the fery 
fplrite of demons to actuate the bodies of men, For which inhuman 
eruelty the barbarous Alla waa juflly denominated Allum Sozo, 
or the incendiary of ths world, But, infatiable of revenge, he cars 

aiatas ried a number of the moft venerable priefte, learned men, and citl« 

i erve zens, in chains to Ghor, to adorn his triumph, There,---we thud 
der to relate it | ho ordered their throats to be cut, tempering carth 
with their blood, with which he plaifierec Fhis city, 

Hood, with which he plalftered the walls of his city. 


eae After the return of Alla ul dlen to Ghor, Chufero Shaw, hoping 
porer Git to recover his loft kingdom of Ghizni, and depending upon the 
affiftance of Sultan Ginjer *, eclledted all his forces, and marched 
from Lahore, But when he had arrived upon the borders of Ghiznl, 
he received Intelligence, that Sultan Ginjer had been defeated and 


faken prifoner by tho Turks of Ghiza, who were then marching 


“ 9 ~ 
his Blojer muft het ¢ fan 
> (diet y ps OU rier Sinjer, who P aced Ryvam 
. M i i Ait 9 “a he fo ie Sinjor, \ 1 y 


down 
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down with a great army to Ghigni, to appropriate that kingdom tani ees | 
theméelves, This obliged him to retrent again to Lahore, being in Fee | 
no condition to oppofe them, - ; 


The Turks, in the mean time, drove out the troops of Ghor, and 
kept poffeffion of the kingdom for two years. But they were ex- 
pelled in their turn by the Ghorians, who did not long enjoy it for 
that time, being vanquithed by Abad Affumud, general to Chofero 
Malleck, the fon of Chufero Shaw, who for a thort fpace recovered 
and held that kingdom, é 


Chufero Shaw died at Lahore, in the year five hundred and Chui die, 
fifty-five, after he had reigned feyen years. 1 a 












HEN Chulero Shaw departed from | 
W towards the manfions of joy and im 
Chofero afeended the throne, which oh alo 
lence and juftice, extending his | 
formerly poftefled by Ibrahim aaa 


But Shahab ul dien Mahummud, brother 
invaded the kingdom of Ghizniy x 
fatishied with that, marched an 
Pithawir, Afghaniftan, Mou! 
Lahore, and in the year 576 fav 
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A.P,118: but hot being able to take the place, there was a kind of treaty 
nawes =: eetided beyween them.  Shahab wl dien evacuated the country, 
carrying Chufero Shaw, the fon of Chufero Malleck, 9 child of four 


years of age, hoftage for the performance of the treaty. 


Litore again But the terms not being kept properly by Chufero, Shahab ut 
befiege’-  dien, in the year 580, returned to Lahore, and befieged it to no 
purpofe. He however fubjected the open country to fire and fword, 
Shahab ul dien built the fort of Salcot, where he left a ftrong garri- 
Chufero be- fon, and then returned to Ghizni. In his abfence, Chufero Mallcck, 
fitges Selcot. 57 aTiandel with’ the Gickers, befieged the fort of Salcot, but their 
enterprize proving unfuccefsful, they were obliged to defift. 


Zshore taken © SOme time after thefe tranfactions, Shahab ul dien colle@ed all his 
by ueschery» forces, and the third time, refolved to reduce the city of Lahore, 
which he effected by treachery, in the following manner. While 

he was preparing for the expedition, he gave out, that it was in- 

tended againft the Turkumans, writing, at the fame time, to Chufero 

Malleck, that he was defirous of accommodating all their differences, 

by a treaty of peace. To convince him of the fincerity of his in- 
tentions, he now returned his fon Chuféro Shaw, with a {plendid 

retinue; who had orders to make fhort marches, while Chufero 

Malleck, impatient to fee him, advanced a part of the way to 

meet him. In the mean time, Shahab ul dien, with twenty thou- 

fand horfe, with incredible expedition, marched by another way 

round the mountains, and cut off Chufero: Malleck from Lahore, 

having furrounded his fmall camp in the*night. Chufero Malleck 

having waked in the morning, from his dream of negligence, faw 

: no hope of efcape left, which obliged him to throw himfelf upon the 
he Bmire cgi of hisladverfaty, _ He demanded poffeffion of the capital for the 
met pw of King s releafe, accordingly the gates of that city were thrown open to 
; ak receive 
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receive him; and thus the empire paffed from the houfe of Ghizni Higes te 


to that of Ghor, as we thall fee more fully in the hiftory of that : 
race, 





SECTION XVII. 


Of the Dynafty of Ghor, 
OR CHAN the hiftorian tells us, that about the time when bores of 
Feredoon fubdued Zohac Tari, two brothers of that family, Ghor 
i into by the conqueror; but 

Sour and Saam, were taken into fayour by at 
having by fome means incurred his difpleafure, they fied a 
party of their friends to Hawind, where they took up their abode, 
poffofling theméelves of @ {mall territory. Souri took the ne 
of this difsia, appointing his brother to the command of his {mal 
army, and gave his daughter in marriage to his fon Suja, 


tle Suja the fir 
But fome p ee 


ia, after his father's deceafe, enjoyed his plage, But {ome pi 
sas having traduced him to his uncle, Sink ae a 
jealovfy and enmity to fuch a degree, that he seg io lt 
daughter away from him. When Suja found this, e s 4 — 
amined to feck his fortune elfewhere, He ay, fea RAD mo of 
with ten horfemen and few camels, Jaden with his effects, Sek 


Be bey hh 

with his wife and children to the mountains of Ghory SOR AE 
built a houfe and called it, Romejandifh tes 

coy py many of his friends, who built 

joined by many of his friends, who bot 

Here he was gradually joined by 8 ane Pont of Fered a 

@ ftrong fort, which he held out againt es te Y = 


is, Go without care. for 
+ That is, 


= 
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@onquered 
by Mamood 
gf Ghizni. 


Subje& tothe 
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for fome time, but at length he was obliged to fubmit and pay 
tribute. f 


Thus the race of Zohac, one after another, fucceeded to this 
government, which began to gain ftrength by degrees, till the time 
of the prophet, when it was ruled by Shinfub, who, fome fay, was 
converted to the faith by the great Al, who confirmed him in his 
kingdom, The genealogy of the Kings of Ghor, according to the 
moft authentic hiftorians, runs upward thus. Shinfub ben Haric, 
ben Nick, ben Mefhi, ben Wifen, ben Heifien, ben Byram, ben 
Hajis, ben Ibrahim, ben Zaad, ben Affad, ben Shidaad, ben 
Zohac Hubiftan, ben Mathad, ben Neriman, ben Afredoon, ben 
Samund, ben Safed Afp, ben Zohac, ben Sheran, ben Sind Afp, 
ben Shamuc, ben Murintafh, ben Zohac ul Maleck. And down- 
ward from Shinfab thus. Purvefe ben Shinfub, Darmunthaw, ben 
Purvefe, Dirmefh, ben Darmunfhaw, Nehadan ben Dirmefh, 


“Punchi ben Nehadan, Souri, ben Muhummud, Muhummud ben 
‘Punchi, Mahummud ben Soiti, cotemporary with Sultan Mamood 


of Ghizni; who conquered his country and gave it to. his fon. Abu. 
Ali, imprifoning Muhummud his father. 


But Abu Alli, endeavouring to throw off the yoke of Sultan Ma- 
mood, he was depofed; and the: country given to Abafs his nephew, 
in whofe reign there: was {even years drought in Ghor, fo that the 
earth was burnt up, and’ thoufands of men and animals perifhed with 
heat and famine. Aba(S, defirous of rendering himfelf independent, 
commenced a war againft Sultan Ibrahim, by whom he was defeated 
and taken prifoner;, the kingdom being conferred upon his fon Ma- 
hummuyd, who {wore allegiance to the empire of Ghizni. He was 
fucceeded by his fon Cuttub ul dien Hoffein, who was killed by an 
arrow in the eye, in attacking a certain fort, “when he rebelléd 
againft, Ghizni,. - : 


Upon 
pa 
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3 is S i The adver- 
Upon the death of Cuttub, his fon Sham was obliged to fly to Sa Te 
Hindoftan, where he followed the bufinefs of a merchant; and hav- 
ing acquired much wealth, he returned up the Indus to his native 
- . 

) at Cc W SKE arrowly efcaping Wrecked on 
country. But unfortunately he wes Wie naomi fc pu Buia 
with his life upon a plank, with his fon Ezid ul dien Haflein, 
after driving with the tide for three days. When they got foot on 
F : S . . 
fhore, they made towards a town that appeared in fight, but, it 

z bs - . 
being late before they arrived, they could find no lodgings, and 
were obliged to creep in under a balcony, where they might sid 
e i GP ratc i rceived them, an 
out of the rain. The watch going the rounds perce 2a ‘ 
without further examination, concluding they were thieves, carrie ae 
-ery L ears ndemned 
them to prifon. They were condemned to flavery for feven years, ~ fave}. 


during which time the fon died. 


When Sham obtained his liberty, he proceeded towards ina 
on the way to which, he was met by a gang of robbers i ‘ ee 
for a long time infefted the roads. When i: faw him a ei a pata 
ftrength and of a bold appearance, they infifted upon ae va 
in the gang, to which he was obliged to confent but unfortu ly 


that very night, a party of the troops of Sultan Ibrahim furrounded 
eae Sa 


. imme- Condemned 
them and carried them all in chains before the Emperor, who im pe 


diately condemned them to death. 


i he 

When the executioner was binding up ae pees 
raifed a grievous complaint, protefting, and a ms a a 
that he was innocent, which page te on ih 
Sains a Bano “ie a circumftantial an bee 
own defence, whic weate who attended, believing Kin innocen te 
manner, that the magutirate | hearing. This being accordingly Pardored snd 
a cipal fic modefty ‘and eloquence, so ‘avcvr ly 

im 


i Sule n Tbre- 
itted 
granted, he acqu vee toe Heeler 
: 


d admitted him}... 
— sab commanded . 5 re 
Onn Le 


petitioned the King to 
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into his particular friendfhip and favour. Ibrahim, fome time after, 
created Sham an Omrah, and appointed him mafter of requefts, in 
which ftation he acquitted himfelf fo honourably, that he rofe daily 
in rank and honours, till Sultan Mufaood, the fon of Ibrahim, put 
him in pofleffion of his hereditary kingdom. He then married a 
princefs of the houfe of Ghizni, by whom he had feven fons, deno- 


minated the {even ftars. 


Ealery ofhis After the death of Huffein Sham, his fons became divided into 
ions. 


two factions; one headed by the governor of Tariftan and Hiatilla, 
whofe name was Fuchur ul dien Mufaood, the eldeft fon: And the 
other by the fourth fon, Nafir ul dien Mahummud, who took poffef- 
fion of Ghor. The fecond fon, Cuttub ul dien Mahummud, took 
poffeffion of the hills, and founded the city of Firofe Ko, which he 
made his capital ; and raifing himfelf in a few years to great power, 
he meditated an attempt upon the empire of Ghizni, colledting 
foldiers of fortune from all parts. But Byram Shaw, being privately 
acquainted of his intentions, treacheroufly invited him in friend(hip 
to Ghizni, where, contrary to all the laws of honour and hofpitality, 
he ordered poifon to be adminiftered to him, which proved the fatal 
caufe of the war between the houfes of Ghor and Ghizni. 


Seif ul dien Souri the fifth fon, who had accompanied his brother, 
efcaped the fnare and fled to Firofe Ko. He there placed himfelf at 
the head of his brother’s army, and marched towards Ghizni to 
revenge his death, as we have feen in the hiftory of that kingdoms 
He took Ghizni, and Byram Shaw fled to Hindoftan. But Byram 
returning again in the winter, when the troops of Seif ul dien 
were moftly gone to Ferofe Ko and Ghor, from whence they could 
not eafily return, on account of the roads and deep fhow, Seif ul 
dien, as before related, was treacheroufly delivered up to him, and 
with his vizier, put to a moft ignominious death. 

: The 
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The confequence of this impolitic cruelty was, that Baha ul dien 
Sham, the fixth brother, prepared to invade Byram, with an army 
from Firoze Ko and Ghor ; but dying in the interim, the command 
devolved upon the feventh brother, Alla ul dien the incendiary, who 
took and deftroyed Ghizni. He carried his ravages fo far as to de- 
{troy every monument and tomb of the Ghiznian Kings, excepting 
thofe of the Sultans Mamood, Mufaood, and Ibrahim, throwing fire 
into their very graves, and defacing their infcriptions upon all public 
edifices. When he returned to Ghor, he appointed his nephew 
Yeas ul dien Mahummud Sham, and Moaz ul dien Mahummud 
Sham, to the government of a province of Ghor called Singia. 


¢ 

But when they found the revenues of that province could a fup- 
port the figure which they endeavoured to make, by their un- 
bounded generofity and liberality to’ military men, whom they began 
to colleé&t from all parts; they began to extend their init me 
having reached the ears of Alla ul dien, he fent a force againft them, 
and feizing them both, confined them in the fort of Goriftan. 


Alla then turned the hoftile fpear againft Silt viper ee 
his father paid tribute. He overrun me ities 0 ; * “ 
Herat; but coming to an engagement with the eo ee a 
feated and taken prifoner. Notwithftanding all which, 


had compaffion upon him, and again confirmed him in the kingdom 


of Ghor, where he died in the year five hundred and fifty-one. 


Seif ul dien Mahummud, who upon 


fins from their confinement ed 
ingi them, In little 

i : ment of Singia upon t 
peste pee a war with the tribe of Turku- 


e day of battle, was killed by one of 
He 


Alla was fucceeded by his fon 
his acceffion releafed his two cou 


more than a year, “ 
mans called Ghiza, and in 
his own Tnen. oe 
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A.D.117t. He was fucceeded by Yeas ul dien Mahummud ben Sham, the 
Higer. 567. ? 2 5 : 
eldeft of his two coufins, who appointed his brother Shab ul dicen 
his general, and in a fhort time, fubdued Chorraffan and a great 
part of Hindoftan, of which countries, he annexed the titles to his 
own, and died in the year 599, after a glorious reign of upwards of 
forty fix years. 





SE°O Tl ON Ss 


The Reign of Shaw Churfied Ahtiefham Suuran Moaz 
uL DIEN; known in Hindoflan by the name of Suas ui 
piEN ManumMup Guort. 


‘The adtions OAZ UL DIEN, or as he was called in Hindoftan, 
f the S a 3 q 
eres Shab ul dien, was left by his brother to command in 
reduction of 


the Ghiznian Tunganabad, in the proyince of Chorraffan. He continued from 
empire. thence to. make incurfions upon Ghizni, as we haye obferved in the 
hiftory of that kingdom, 


In the year 567, Sultan Yeas ul dien marched in perfon againft 
‘the Omrahs of Chufero Malleck, and entirely reduced them. He 
gave the government of Ghizni to Shab ul dien, who, according 

~ to his brother’s orders, in the year 572, led an army towards 
Moultan, which he entirely fubdued. He marched from thence to 
Adja. The Raja of that place fhut himfelf up in a ftrong fort. 
Shab ul dien began to befiege the place; but, finding it would be 
a difficult tafk to reduce it, he fent a private meffage to the Raja’s 


_ wife, promifing to marry her if the would make away with her 
hufband. 


The 
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The bafe woman returned for anfwer, that fhe was rather too fine oe 
old herfelf to think of matrimony, but that fhe had a beautiful 
young daughter, whom, if he would promife to efpoufe, and leave herin 
free poffeflion of the country and its wealth, fhe would in a few days 
remove the Raja. Shab ul dien bafely accepted of the propofal, and 
the wicked woman accordingly, in a few days, found means to 
affafinate her hufband, and to open the gates to the enemy. 


Shab ul dien confirmed his promife, by marrying the daughter, 
upon acknowledging the true faith’; but he made no feraple to Sedat 
from what refpected the mother ; for, inftead of trufting he with 
the country, he fent her off to Ghizni, where fhe foon died of 
grief and refentment. Nor did the daughter relifh her fieuatigys bet- 
ter; for, in the {pace of two years, fhe alfo fell a victim to grief, 


Sultan Shab ul dien having conferred the government of Maultap 
and Adja upon Ali Kirbach, returned to Ghizni; from whence, in 
hed to Adja and Moultan, and from 


the year 574, he again. marc 
thofe places continued his courfe through the fandy defart, to Guze- 


d thither with a great army, to give him 


rat. Raja Bim Deo advance ' 
battle in which the Muffulmen were defeated, with great flaughter, — 


and fuffered many hardthips in their retreat, till they arrived at Ghizni. 


In the year following, he marched his recruited ee Sd 
ves a ‘eae = ‘Spe aleehameniir=~ 
Pefhawir, known in antient hiftory by th of =" mee 
fhoor, and Poorfhoor, which hein a hort ie ee 
: : towards Lahore, whe 
d in the courfe of the next year, tow Bos 
he Od aaa Malleck, who had been fo es ee 8 ri 
timé, by wars with the Rajas of Hind, and the pe Se kes Md 
ald uh oppofe him in the field. But Shab ul ens ao i 
a3 PP the place, he intimated a defire of treating with 
could not reduce place, re Chi 
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Chafero Malleck, who, glad to get rid of him, madehim fome pre- 
fents, and gave his fon as an hoftage for the performance of the reft 
of the agreement between them. 


Shab ul dien returned to'Ghizni, but he could not ret long in 
peace, He, the very next year, drew his army towards Dewil, in 
the province of Sind, and fubdued all the country to the fea coatt, 
returning loaded with rich fpoil. 


In the year 580 he returned again to Lahore, where Chufero Mal- 
leck fhut himfelf up as before, fuftaining a long fiege, which at 
length Shab ul dien was obliged to raife. He in this expedition, 
built the fort of Salcot, in which he left a gerrifon to command the 
countries between the rivers Ravi and Chinab, under the government 
of Huffein Churmili, while he himfelf returned toGhizni. This fort, 
as we have before related, was ineffeually befieged by Chufero Mal- 
deck, in the abfence of Shab ul dien, which occafioned his third 
expedition towards Lahore, which he took in the year 582, by the 


-perfidious ftratagem mentioned in the conclufion of the hiftory of 


‘The Sultan 
extirpates the 
royal family _ 
of Ghizni, 


Ghizni. He fent Chufero Malleck and his family, prifoners to his 
brother at Firofe Ko, who confined them in a fort in Ghirgiftan, 
where they were fome time afterwards put to death, on account of 


~ fomething the aftrologers had predicted concerning them. 


He marches 
to Hindoftan, 


‘When Shab ul dien had fettled the provinces of Lahore, he left 
the government of that place in the hands of Ali Kirbach, governor 
of Moultan, and returned him{If to Ghizni. In the year 587, he 
marched again towards Hindoftan, and, proceeding to Ajmere, took 
the capital of Tiberhind, where he left Malleck Zea ul dien, with 
above a thoufand chofen horfe, and fome foot, to garrifon the place. 
He himfelf was upon his way back, when he heard that Pittu Ra, the 
Raja of Ajmere, with his brother Candi Ra, Raja of Delhi, in alli- 

$ 2 : ance 
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‘ {i ind \ i i -~ A.D, tigte 
ance with fome other Hindoo Rajas, were marching towards Tiber as eo 
hind, with two hundred thoufand horfe, and three thoufand elephants, 

f . . 
Shab ul dien determined to return to the relief of the garrifon. 
He met the enemy at the village of Sirauri, upon the banks of me 
Sirfutti, feven crores from Tannaflar, and forty crores from Delhi, 


and gave them battle. 


Upon the firft onfet his right and left wingaratiagly being out- i) eh 
flanked by the enemy, till, joining in the reanyalaie army was formed 
into a circle. Shab ul dien, who was in perfon in the sents of the 
line, when firft formed, was told that his right and left wings were 
defeated, and advifed to provide for his own fafety. Enraged at this 
council, he {mote the imprudent advifer, and rufhed on towards the 


y i gr at 
enem among whom he commenced, with a few followers, a gre 
2 


flaughter. 


The eyes of Candi Ra, Raja of Delhi, fell upon him. He drove Afingle com. 


bat between 


i i ainft him. the Sultan 
the elephant upon which he was mounted, direétly ag nd thalais 


an viGne from his horfe, threw his lance with fuch force at of Delhi. 
a. oh he drove out three of his back tooth In “ 
Raja of Delhi from above, pierced the Sultan throug: 
almoft thrown him to the ground ; when 
This gave an opportunity 


the elephant, 
mean time the 
the right arm, and had 
fome of his chiefs advanced to his refcue. oh eee 
to one of his faithful fervants, to leap behind him 


im in hi ried him from 
from his horfe, and fupporting him in bee eT 
the field, which, by this time, was deferted. a y. | hol 
? > 


m near twenty crores. © 
army. The enemy purfued the 


He is over= 
thrown. 


. und: at’ 

After this defeat, and when he had recovered of his wo 
Lahore Vi oO the different rovinces he offeffed— 
2 he appointed go ernors t Pp : in a id 


. himfelf to ( 
in Hindoftan, and returned vod. Sieh a ae, 
Ghor he difgraced all thofe Omrahs who i : a 


152 


iy ae He obliged them to walk round the city, with their horfes mouth 
iger. 588. = 
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Extraordinary bags filled with barley, hanging about their necks 5 at the fame time 


punithment 


of cowardly 


Omrahs. 


The combi- 


ned Rajas 
take Tiber- 
hind. 


The Sulian 
raies a fine 
army. 


‘Hi: confer- 
ence with a 
sfage. 


forcing them to eat, or have their heads ftruck off; the former of 


which they chiefly chofe to do. 


We are told by Eben Afire, contrary to all other authority, that 
when Sultan Shab ul dein was wounded, he fell from his horfe, and 
lay upon the field among the dead, till night. And that, in the 
dark, a party of his own horfe returned to fearch for his body, and 
carried him off to hisown camp. 


Upon the retreat of the Sultan, the allied Rajas continued their 
march to Tiberhind, which they befieged for one year and one 
month, and at laft were obliged to give favourable terms of capitu- 
lation, Sultan Shab ul dien remained a few months with his  bro- 
ther at Ghor, and then returning to Ghizni, {pent the enfuing year 
in indolence and feftivity. But ambition again fermenting in his 
mind, he recruited a noble army, confifting of one hundred thoufand 
chofen horfe, Turks, Perfians, and Afghans, many of whom had 
their helmets ornamented with jewels, and their armour inlaid with 
filverand gold. With thefe he marched in martial fplendor, from 


_ Ghizni towards Hindoftan, without difclofing to his friends any part 


.of his intentions, 


‘When his victorious fpears had advanced as far as Pefhawir, anold 
fage of Ghor proftrating himfelf before him, faid, « O King, we 
truft in thy conduét and wifdom, but as yet thy defign has been a 
fubje& of much difpute and fpeculation among us.” Shab ul dien 
replied, ‘* Know, old man, that fince the time of my defeat in Hin- 
doftan, notwithftanding external appearances, I have never flumbered 
in eafe, nor waked but in forrow and anxiety. I have therefore 
determined, with this army, to recover my loft honour from thofe 
a : idolaters, 
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idolaters, or die in the noble attempt.” The fage, kifling the A.D. 1192, 
. «vi , (iger. 5 #8, 

ground, faid, “ Victory and triumph be thy attendants, and fortune 

be the guide of thy paths. But, O King, let the petition of thy 


flave find favour, and let thofe Omrahs you have fo juftly difgraced, 


be permitted to take this glorious opportunity of wiping away their 
difhonorable ftains.” a 


The Prince liftened to his requeft, and fent an order to Ghizni to gout free 
ve . honours 
releafe the difgraced Omrahs from their confinement, and that fuch Omrahs 


of them as were defirous of recovering their honour, might now 


attend his ftirrup. They accordingly obeyed the order, and were 


Declares war 
againit the 
Hindoos, 


each honoured with achelat, according to their rank. The next day 
the royal ftandard was put in motion, and the army advanced to 
Moultan, where the Sultan conferred titles and employments upon 
all who had been firm to his intereft. He then proceeded to Lahore, 
from whence he difpatched Ruckun ul dien Humza, one of his 
principal Omrahs, ambaffador to Ajmere, with a declaration of war, 


if they fhould reject the true faith. 


Raja Pittu Rai gave a difrefpectful anfwer to the embally, and im- 
mediately wrote for fuccours to all the neighbouring Rajas. Nor did 
his allies delay their coming, and therefore he foon advanced to meet They meet 
Shab uldien, with an army, confifting, according to the lowelt and neictl 
moft moderate account, of three hundred thoufand horfe of Rajaputs, > 
Kittries, and others ; befides above three thoufand elephants, - and : 
foot innumerable as the locufts. The Hindoos again waited to receive. 
Shab ul dien upon the former fi 


eld of battle. The two armies 
incamped in fight of each other, with the river Surfutti haghiben 
them. 


- hes 2 \ aa aes 

; one hundred and fifty, 

The Hindoo Rajas, of whom there were one tes an 
ran he having aflembled, rubbed ‘Tica upon 
xX Dees. oe ‘theic 





in. this enormous camp, 
Vor.d. 
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A.D. 1492. their foreheads, and fwore by the water of the Ganges, that they 


Figer. 588. 


‘The haughty fhould conquer their enemies, or die martyrs to their faith. They 


letter of the : : 
Rajas to the then wrote a letter to Shab ul dien, in thefe haughty terms 


Sultan, 


‘The Sultan's 
anfiver.. 


He-‘urprifes 


their ert ‘ * 
eee! before the alarm was fpread. Notwithftanding the confufion that na- 


“To 
the bravery of our troops we imagined you was no ftranger ; and to 


our great fuperiority in number, which daily increafes, your eyes 
will bear teftimony of the truth. If you are wearied of your own 
exiftence, yet have pity upon your troops, who may {till think it a 
happinefs to live. It were better then you fhould repent in time, of 
the foolifh refolution you have taken, and we fhall permit you to 
retreat in fafety. But if you have determined to force your evil 
deftiny, we have {worn by our Gods to advance upon you with our 
rank-breaking elephants, war-treading horfes, and blood-thirfting 


foldiers, early in the morning, to crufh the unfortunate army which 
your ambition has Jed to ruin.” 


Sultan Shab ul dien returned them this politic anfwer.—‘* That 
he had drawn. his army into Hindoftan, by the command of his 
brother, whofe general he only was,. and that honour and duty bound 
him to exert the utmoft of his capacity in his fervice. ‘That therefore 
he could not retreat without his leave, but would be glad to obtain a 


truce, till he informed him of the fituation of affairs, and received 
his anfwer.” ‘ 


This letter produced the intended’ effe@, for the enemy imagined 
that Shab ul dien was intimidated, and they {pent the night in riot and 
revelry, while the Sultan was Preparing for a furprife, He accord. 
ingly forded the river a little before the dawn of the morning, drew 
up his army on the fands, and had entered part of the Hindoo camp» 


turally reigned on this occafion among the Hindoos, their camp was- 
of fuch an amazing extent, that the greater part had fufficient time 


-to form the line which ferved to cover the rout, fo that now they 


began to advance with great refolution and fome order, in four lines.. 
; Sultans 
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Sultan Shab ul dien, upon feeing this, ordered his troops to halt, *-D. 1193. 
put : = Pp ” Higer 529: 
and his army, which had been divided into four parts, were com- 
manded to renew the attack by turns, wheeling off to the rear after 
they had difcharged their bows a cettain number of times upon the 
enemy, giving ground gradually as they advanced with their elephants. a battle, 
In this manner he retreated and fought, till the fun was approaching 
the weft, when, thinking he had fufficiently wearied the enemy, 
and deluded them with a fecurity of victory, he put himfelf at the 
head of twelve thoufand of his beft horfe, whofe riders were covered 
with feel, and giving orders to his generals to fecond him, he made 
a refolute charge, and carried death and confufion among the Hindoo 
ranks. The diforder increafed every where, till at length it became 
general, The Muffulman troops, as if now only ferious in fight, 
made {uch a dreadful flaughter, that this prodigious army once fha- phe Hindoos 
std in i 7 j overthrown, 
ken, like a great building, was loft in its own niu The enemy 
recoiled, like a troubled torrent, from the bloody plain. = 


Candi Rai Raja of Delhi, and many other Rajas, were flain‘in the 
field, while Pittu Rai was taken inthe purfuit, and afterwards pub to 
death. ‘The fpoil of the camp, which was immenfely rich, fell = 
the hands of the conquerors, and the forts of Surfutti, Samana, wae 
ram and Hafli, furrendered after the victory. sai wisn dien shub al den 
in perfon went to Ajmere, and took poffeflion ait, aiken having = coger 
baroufly put fome thoufands of the unfortunate noe re : 
{word, referving the reft for flavery. But, a a pe Sere 
punétual payment of a large tribute, he gave up the count g ai 
the fon of Pittu Rai. He then turned his ftandards Bapigne ‘ : 
but he was prevailed upon by the new Raja, with Hy. ‘i s ‘@ 
to abandon that enterprize. He left Cuttub ul dien Abet oe 
town of Koram, with a confiderable denetoin HEY ay 
net of his army, towards the Pin ne. po ae 
ae i ane ae of Bata, deftroying and er . 


the countries in his way to Ghizni. 


X2 ae 








136 


A.D. 1193. 
Higer. 589. 
Expl its ot 
Cuttub in 
Hindofan. 
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After the return of the Sultan, Cuttub ul dien Abiek 
been formerly aflave, raifed an army and took the fort of Merat, and 
the city of Delhi, from the family of Candi Rai. It> was from this 
circumftance, that foreign nations fay, that the empire of Delhj 
was founded by a ffave. Inthe year 589 he alfo took the fort of 
Kole, and making Delhi the feat of his government, there eftablithed 


himfelf in fecurity, obliging all the diftriéts around to acknowledge 
the Muffulman faith. 


Sultan Shab ul dien, in the mean time, marched from Ghizni 
towards Kinnoge, and engaged Rai Joy Chund, who was Lord of 
Kinnoge and Bena-ris, and.who commanded a very numerous army 
of horfe, befides four hundred elephants.. This Raja led his forces 


-into the field between Chundwar and Atava, where he received a total 


Shab ul’ dien 
takes Affi and 
Benaris. 


defeat from the vanguard of the Ghiznian army, led by Cuttub ul dien 
Abiek, and. all his baggage and elephants were taken, The Sultan 
then marched to the fort of Affi, where Joy Chund had laid up his 
treafure, which in a few days he took, and found there, gold, filver, 
and precious ftones, to a great amount. He marched from thence to 
Benaris, and broke down the idols in above one. thoufand temples, 
which he purified and confecrated to the true God, Here he alfo found 
immenfe plunder. He returned then to the fort of Kole, where he 
again confirmed Cuttub ul dien in the regency of Hindoftan, and : 
from thence, laden with treafure, he took the rout of Ghizni. 


In the mean time, one of the relations of Pitta Rai whofe name 
was Himrage, invaded Gola the fon of Pittu Rai, and drove him out 
of Ajmere. Gola immediately had recourfé for affiftance to 
Cuttub ul dien Abiek. Cuttub accordingly marched, in the year 
591, from Delhi againft Himrage, who having collected a great 
army, gaye the Muffalmen battle, in which he loft the victory and 


fis 


» who had 
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his life. Cuttub, after this vi€tory, appointed a governor of hie fees ta 
own faith to fuperintend the Raja, then led his army to Narwalla in 
the province of Guzerat, and defeating Bim Deo took ample re- 
yenge for the overthrow given to his Lord. He plundered sues 
rich country; but .he was foon recalled, by orders from Ghizni, 


and commanded to. proceed immediately to Delhi. 


In the year following, Sultan Shab ul ‘dien: formed aoe a refo- Shab u ier 
lution of returning to Hindoftan, and proceeding to Biana. He tFrjotan. 
took it, and conferred the government upon Baha ul dien Tughril; 
and leaving with hiny the body of his army; he commanded 
him to befiege Gualier, and returned ‘himfelf to fettle fome ~ ; 
affairs. at. Ghizni. In the meantime, the ll fort of Gaaiee Gite 
was taken, aftera long fiége: Tughtil, ambitious of extending 
his conquefts further, led his army againft the Rajaputs of the fouth. 


But he received a terrible defeat, and was obliged to take the protee- 


tion of his forts. 


In the year 593, Cuttub ul dien marched again ftom Delhi, . 
and reduced Narwalla of Guzerat, with all its dependencies. os 
after his return, took the forts of Callinger, Calpee and Budaoon. 


Sultan Shab ul dien, was in the mean time engaged eee me 
dition to Toos and Sirchus. News wae thee brought. to ue oe stdin Se 
death of his- brother Sultan Yeas ul ites Pape 5 
of the empire but the name. Shab ul dien, bee t! by is "i 
the empire. He turned. by the way .of ae nt a 
country of Chorraffan, which he divided among the a a Ay, ‘ 
giving the government of Firofe Ko and Ghor i eo Rie 
dien, who was fon in law to his brother Yeas ul dien deceaf 


to Sultan Mamood, 
Emperor, Butt, Fesra and Ifphorar he gave ei a Pa 


Suhan Yeas 
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A. D. 1202. “hi 2 
Pe aee his brother's fon; and the government of Herat and its diflridts, ty 
Nafir ul dien, his nephew by a fitter. : 


Shab wl dien ‘Shab ul dien, after thefe t ti ein 
crowned at : ranfactions, returned to Ghizni, where, 
<Ghizni. 


according to the will of the deceafed Emperor, he was crowned j; 
form; and mounted the imperial throne. In the fame year V 
acts a of bs me of Mahummud Zireck, Lord of Murve, mae 
Nasir: ine he beginning of the next, marched to the conquett of that 
“ete the country, advancing by the way of Charizm, and Charizm Shans 
eis able to appofe him in the field, fhut himfelf up in os 
city. The Sultan pitched his camp on the banks of the great c : 
nal which the Chilligies had formerly dug to the aioe of si 
city. He forthwith attacked the place, and in a rors an a 
many brave Omrahs in the purfuit of glory. In the a tim ; 
news arrived, that Aibeck, the general of Ghor Chan, King of 
Shiite, and Sultan Ofman King of Samareand, were rainaes a 
with great armies, to the relief of Charizm Shots Shab al ji 
was fo unwilling to abandon his hopes of taking the city, that he 
delayed till the allied armies advanced fo near, that he me ae a 
necetlity of burning all his baggage, and to retreat with i. ear 
Fore to re CaRedition towards Chorraffan. But an army from the cit 
Gefekted, den fo clofe upon his heels, that he was obliged to give ae 
eet He was oN cereal. lofing all his Elephants and 


ie ? sazin puabe mean time, Sultan Ofman and Abieck, who had taken 2 
thrown. crane, to eu off Shab ul dien’s retreat, iebeisiiaes full.in the face, 
ve ‘He was flying from Charizm Shaw. Under a fatal neceflity, he 
Cas uy rally his army, who now faw no fafety in flight. 
mig gs ea “the enemy, he commenced.a defperate carnage: 
sil WHO Ui pOWETeE BY numbers in the end, and of his late 
mighty army, there now remained fearce a hundred men, who 
“I fill 


‘ 
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{fill defended their King, and in fpite of innumerable foes, hewed A. D. 1203. 
him out a paffage, and conducted him fafe to the fort of Hindokond, Mme: a 
which was at a {mall diftance from the field. Shab ul dien was be- 

fieged here by the enemy, but upon paying a great ranfom to Sultan 

Ofman, and giving vp the place, he was permitted to return in. for- 

row to his own dominions, 


When Sultan Shab ul dien was defeated, one of his officers of Birka, by a 
villainous ex= 


fiate, named Abiek Nack Birka, efcaped from the field, and imagin-pedient, gets: 

ing the King was flain, with very great expedition made his way fo ES 

Moultan, without mentioning the affair to any body. He waited Moultans 

immediately upon Meer dad Hafflen, governor of that province, and 

told him that he hada private meflage from the King, Haffen re- 

tired with him into his clofet, where the villain, whifpering in his 

ear, drew out a dagger and ftabbed him to the heart. He ran in- ‘ 
ard, where he proclaimed aloud, that he 


ftantly into the court y th 
had killed the traitor, Meer dad Haffen,. in obedience to the King’s. 
d commiffion, to take- 


Producing then a falfe order ani 


command. 
ris. own hands, he was acknowledged by the: 


the government into I 
army and the people. 
hearing that the King was’The chief of* 


ad the Gickers 


The chief of the Gickers at this time, 
afpires to thes 


certainly flain, afpired to the empire, and raifing a great army, 
vanced towards Lahore ; kindling the war between the rivers Gelum {0% 
and Sodra. When the Sultan, from the fort of Hindohood, arrived The Salan 
at Ghizni; his own flave Ildecuz, having feized upon the fupreme minance into 
authority in the city, prefented himéelf to oppote his entrance, yulichs 

obliged the King: to continue his rout to, Moultan. ‘There Bula : 

alfo rebelled againft hims. but the: Sultans being, “by thle me 

joined by. many, of his. friends; gave him battle, and abtesnigg.# 
compleat victory, took the traitor. prifoner. He. thea, we 
troops: of the borders af Hindoftan,. who now. joined his 
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A D.1203. marched to Ghizni, and the citizens prefenting him with 4 
; 1¢ 


Figer. 600. 


The Gicker: 
a wibe of bar. 
barians, 


‘head of the rebellious flave, obtained their pardon. 


Shab ul dien, at this time, concluded a treaty of peace with Charizn 
Shaw ; and then, in order to chaftife the Gickers, drew his arm “ 
wards Hindoftan. Cuttub ul dien attacked them on the other ot 
with his army from Delhi, and the Gickers being defeated and dic 
perfed, the Sultan parted, at Lahore, with Cuttub ul dien, who 
returned to his government of Delhi. 


During the refidence of the Sultan at Lahore, the Gickers, who 
inhabited the country from the Nilaab, up to the fort of the a, 
tains of Sewalic, began to exercife unheard-of cruelties upon the 
Muffulmen ; fo that the communication between Pethawir and Moul- 

stan was entirely cut off. Thefe Gickers were a race of wild bar- 
barians, without either religion or morality. It was a cuftom among 
them, as foon as a female child was born, to carry her to the fos 
place, and there proclaim aloud, holding the child in one hand, and 
a knife inthe other, that any perfon who wanted a wife mi mt now 
take her, otherwife fhe was immediately put to death 2 this 
means, they had more men than women, which 3 the 
cuftom of feveral ‘hufbands to one wife. When this wife was vifited 
by one of her hufbands, the fet up a mark at the door, which bein 
obferved by any of the, others, who might be Soc on the ie 
errand, he immediately withdrew, till the fignal was taken away. 


Tl fs is 1 5 
peyarscon- "This ‘barbarous people continued to make incurfions upon the 


»verted, 


Mahommedans, till in the latter end of this King’s reign, their 

chieftain was converted to the Muffulman faith, by one of hig cap- 

Pe oy ga a change of principles, addreffed the King, who 

a vifed him to Sndeavour to convert his people; and at the fame 

time, honoured him with a title and drefs, and confirmed him in 
6 x « 

: the 
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the command of the mountains. A great part of thefe mountaineers be- 4. D. 1205. 
ing very indifferent about religion, followed the opinions of their chief, ped 
and acknowledged the true faith, At the fame time, about four 
hundred thoufand Caffers of Teraiba, who inhabited the mountains 
between Ghizni and Punjaab, were converted, fome by force, and 


others by inclination, 


The Sultan, having fettled the affairs of Hindoftan in peace;. 
marched, in the year 602, from Lahore to Ghizni. He conferred 
the government of Bamia upon Baha ul dien Saam, with orders, 
that when he himfelf fhould march towards Turkeftan, to take {a= Shab ul dien: 
propoles to 


er defeat, to march at an appointed time, with ote Ture: 
keftan, 





tisfaction for his form 
all the forces of thofe parts, and encamp on the banks of the Geihu, 


where he would receive further orders, and at the fame time to throw 


a bridge over the river. 


Shab ul dien, upon the fecond of Shaban, having reached the. 
Banks of the Nilaab, at a place called Rimeik, twenty Gickers, who ecu 
@ loft fome of their relations in their wars with the Sultan, entered a conlpiracy.- 
and fought an opportunity to put 
The weather being clofe 


of his tents to be ftruck, 


ha 
into a confpiracy againft his life, 
their wicked purpofe in execution. 
and fultry, the King ordered the Canats * 
to give free admiflion to the air, which gave them an opportunity of 
feeing the King’s fleeping tent. They cut their way through the 
» the night, and hid themfélves in a corner, while one of 
but being there ftopt by one of the: 
guards, who was going to. {eize him, he buried his dagger iB hiss 
breaft, The groans of the dying man being heard wie 
alarmed the reft of the guards in the outer tent, who running. _ 
out to fee what was the matter, the other aflaffins took that op= 
portunity of cutting their way through ae Kee Bat 
he King’s tents, forming a large {qyarer ae 2 


fereens ir 
them advanced to the door s 





5 


* Screens which furround 


Vor. L ¥. ne 
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The Sveltan 
affaflicated. 


Difputes a- 
b ut the fuc- 
ceffion. 
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They found him afleep, with two flaves fanning him, who ftood 
petrified with terror, when they beheld the affaffins advancing to. 
wards the Sultan. They at once plunged all their daggers in his body. 
He was afterwards found to have been pierced with no lef than 
forty wounds. : w 


Thus tragically fell that great King and conqueror Moaz ul dien, 
in the year 602, after a reign of thirty two years from the com- 
mencement of his government over Ghizni, and three from his 
acceflion tothe empire, the honours and titles of which he permitted 
his elder brother to retain during his life. One daughter only re- 
mained of his race. 


His Vizier Chaja Moweid ul Mulluck, took fome of the aflaffins, 
and put them toa cruel death, He then called the Omrahs together, 
and having obtained their promife of fidelity, in protecting the 
King’s treafure, which was loaded on four thoufand camels, he 
prevented the army and the flaves, who had propofed to plunder it, 
from putting their fcheme in execution, He carried the body in 
mournful pomp towards Ghizni. But when they reached Pefhawir, 
a great conteft arofe about the fucceflion, The Omrahs of Ghor 
infitting upon Baha ul dien Saam, governor of Bamia, and one of the 
feven fons of Ezid dien Huffein 3 and the Vizier and Turkith chiefs, 
on Yeas ul dien Mamood, fon of the former Emperor. 


The Vizier therefore wanted to go by the way of Kirma, where he 
knew that the governor Ildecuz, was in the intereft of Yeas ul dien, 
hoping, by his affiftance, to fecure, at leaft, the treafure for his own 
party. The Omrahs of Ghor, were equally defirous of proceeding by 
that road which lay neareft to Bamia, that they might be the fooner 
fupported bySaam. At length, being upon the eve of open hoftility, 
the point was given up to the Vizier. 

When 
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r a) ; ; 0 A.D. 1205. 
When they arrived near Kirma, after having futtoied greatly by Wigors Gal 
the mountaineers, Ildecuz came out to meet the Vizier and the 
King’s herfe; upon fight of which, he tore off his armour, threw 
duft upon his head, and expreffed all the variety of forrow. He The body 
carried to 


attended the funeral to Ghizni; where the Sultan was buried in a Ghieni. 
new tomb which he had built for his daughter. 


The treafure he left behind him is almoft incredible: we fhall 
only mention, as an inftance of his wealth, that he had, in dia- 
monds of various fizes alone, five hundred maund *; for he had 
made nine expeditions into Hindoftan; returning every time, except- © 
ing twice, laden with wealth. 3 . 


* About forty pounds averdupoifé, each mannd. 


PART 


yt Be) 
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Peat ob guia Acted telale 
*-The Hiftory of the Empire of Dexut, from 


the Acceflion of Currus to the Throne, to 
the Invafion of Timur. | 





SG le Or Nee I. 
The Reign of Sultan Currus ut pizen Axpiex. 


" fe ULTAN Cuttub ul dien Abiek, was of a brave and virtuous 

eae difpofition, open and liberal to his friends, and courteous and 
n e) 

” affable to ftrangers, In the art of war and govermment he was infe- 


rior to none, nor was he a mean proficient in literature. 


In his childhood he was brought from Turkeftan to Nifhapoor, 
and there fold by a merchant, to Cafi Fuchur ul dien ben Abdu, 
* AziziK ufi, who, finding that heaven had endued him with a great ge- 
nius, fent him to {chool, where he made a wonderful progrefs in the 
Perfian and Arabic languages, and in all the polite arts and {ciences. 

; 1 : But 
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But his patron and mafter dying fuddenly, he was fold as part of his 

eftate, by his relations, and bought by a rich merchant, for a great 

fum of money, and prefented for fale to Sultan Shab ul dien, The 
Sultan purchafed him, and called his name Abiek, from having his 

little finger broke. He behaved himfelf in fuch a becoming and wis site, 
affiduous manner, that he foon attracted the notice of his prince, 

and daily gained confidence and favour, One night the Sultan kept 

a magnificent feftival at court, and ordered a liberal diftribution of 
prefents and money to be made among his fervants. Abick par- generofity, 
took largely of his munificence, but had no fooner retired, than he 
divided his fhare among his companions. The Prince haying heard 

of this circumftance, afked him the caufe,and Abiek, kiffing the earth, 
replied; « That all his wants were amply fupplied by his Majefty’s 
bounty. He had therefore no defire of burthening himfelf with afubitity, 
faperfluities, his favour being a certain independence.” This anfwer 


» fo pleafed the King, that he immediately gave him an office near 


the Hindoos for the de! 


‘upon a camel in the field, 
‘who pitying his condition, recet 


his perfon, and in alittle time, was fo fatisfied with his diligence 
and capacity, that he appointed him matter of the horfe, capacity, 


When the princes of Ghor, Ghizni and Bamia had drawn, their 
forces towards Chorraffan, in order to expel the Shaw, Sultan of 
Charizm, from that province, Abick went out with a detachment 


to forage on the banks of the Murgaab. He was there furrounded 


: and valour, 
by @ numerous party of the enemy. But though he did the utmoft #4 veour 


juftice to valour, he was, after the lofs of moft.of Cee ita 
rifoner, and carried to Charizm Shaw, who put him a 
ite ‘6 being defeated, Abiek was left in this manner, fitting 
<r agp pe and carried to. his victorious matter 5 
my . 

ived him with great kindnefs. — 
Sha Ties J st igs i 
when the, Sultan took revenge of higy sane 
: i im, be upon his return, 

hey had given him, ip et 
feat they had gu ? te 


In the year 588, 
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“eis gore appointed Cuttub ul dien Abiek, to the chief command of the artny 
doftan, left to proteét his conqueft. In difcharge of this duty, Cuttub took 
poflefiion of many diftriés around, and reduced the fort of Mergt, 
He alfo drew his army towards Delhi, and inveftedit. But the garri- 
fon, finding that their own numbers triply exceeded the befiegers, 


and befieges J 7 i : 
ain *s** marched out of the place, and drew up in order of battle, which 


was gladly accepted by Abick. When the flaughter became great 
on both fides, and the river Jumna was difcoloured with blood, the 

Delhi ker. Rajaputs were, at length, put to flight, taking prote&tion within 
their walls. The garrifon, after a defperate fiege, were at laft 
obliged to capitulate. 


In the year 589, the Jits, who were fubject to the Raja of Nar- 
erat walla, advanced with an army to befiege Hafli. Cuttub ul dien 
feasthe Jit. Abiek marched with his forces to protect it, and obliging them to 
raife the fiege, purfued them to their own frontiers. In the year 
following, he croffed the Jumna, and took the fort of Kole by 
affault. He found there a thoufand fine horfes, and much {poil, 
and being informed of Sultan Shab ul dien’s expedition towards Kin- 
noge, he thought proper to proceed as far as Pefhawir, to meet him, 
prefenting him with a hundred fine horfes, and two great elephants, 

i : et ae one of which carried a chain of gold, and the other a chain of filver. 

eilan He muttered there, before the Sultan, fifty thoufand horfe, and was 
honoured with an honorary drefs, and with the command of the van 
of the royal army. 


With the van he defeated the Raja of Benaris, who, upon feeing 
his army retreat, puthed forward his elephant, in defpair, againft his: 
enemy; but Cuttub ul dien, who excelled in archery, funk an 
arrow in the ball of his eye, which brought him down from his ¢le- 
Defeats the phant to the ground. It is faid that the number of flain was fo 
Faeol Bera great, that the body of the Raja for along time could nat be found 

8 ‘by 


« 
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by his friends, who were permitted to {earch for it. But, at laft, he 
was difcovered by his teeth, which, happening to be bad, were fup- 
plied by artificial ones, fixed in by golden wedges and wires. 


Sultan Shab ul dien, following with the body of the army, entered 
the city of Benaris, and took poffeffion of the country, as far as the 
boundaries of Bengal, without oppofition. He broke down all the 
idols, and loaded four thoufand camels with the moft valuable fpoils. 


Cuttub ul dien prefented the King with above three hundred ele- 
phants, taken from the Raja of Benaris. The riders had a fignal 
given them to make the elephants Seram * the King at once, which a 
they all did except one white elephant, This animal was efteemed rie 2 
anineftimable curiofity. But upon this occafion, though extremely 
traétable at other times, had almoft killed his rider, when he endea- 


voured to force him to pay his obedience. 


The King, when he was fetting out for Ghizni, fent the white 
elephant beck; in a prefent to Cuttub ul dien, and adopted him * 
his fon in his letter. Cuttub, ever afterwards till his death, rots the ics aogg 
white elephant ; and when he died, the affectionate animal pined by. Bete 
with vifible forrow, and expired the third day after. This was 
hich we have ever heard in Hindoftan 5 
but it is faid, that the King of Pegu keeps always two siti alte 
phants, and that, when one of them dies, he iffues ques ied 
all his dominions, to fearch the woods for another © — : 
place. Cuttub ul dien, after the departure of the King, sea 
fome days at Affi, where the Raja’s treafure was found. i ne 
feturned to Delhi, and there received advice that — eee fe 
was marching down from the mountains of Absa re ~ st t seni 2 
Gola, the Raja of Ajmere, towards Rintimpore; an! ne wn Mi 
“* That is to fall upon their knees. aie nie % 


away 
the only white elephant of w 
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Rai, Himrage’s general, was marching with another army, towards 
Delhi, before which he foon arrived, and began to deftroy the coun. 
try. Cuttub’ ul dien marched out to ehaftife him, and feparating 
twenty thoufand horfe from the reft of his army, he fet out in front, 
and engaging the enemy, put them to flight. Chitter Rai, fome 
days after, rallying his defeated army, retreated towards Ajmere; 
and was purfued all the way by the conqueror. Himrage being 
joined by his general, in confidence of his fuperior numbers, formed 
his army in order of battle. When they came to blows, he diftin- 
guifhed himfelf by his bravery, as well as by his conduct; but, being 
flain, his army took the way of infamy before them. ‘Thus Ajmere 
was reflored to the Mahommedan government, and w ; 
ruled by their laws. 


as afterwards 


In the year 590, Cuttub turned his arms towards Narwalla, and 
Setwan, the general of Bimdeo, who was encamped under the walls, 
fled upon his approach. But being purfued, he drew up his army, 
and fought till he loft his life, and then his army refumed their flight. 
Bimdeo, upon intelligence of this defeat, fled from his dominions, 
and Cuttub ul dien ravaged the country at leifure, and found 
much fpoil. He marched from thence to the fort of Hafli, 


which he repaired, then having vifited Koram, returned” to 
Delhi, 


He in the mean time received advice, from the governor ef the 
diftri&ts near Rintimpore, that the brother of the Raja of Ajmere; 
who lived in the hills, was marching down with an army to inyade 
him. This obliged Cuttub ul dien to move j 
relief. The enemy, upon hearing this, fled; and Cuttub paid a 
vifit to Raja Gola, who entertained him magnificently, and at his 
departure, prefented him with fome fine jewels, and two melons of 
gold. When he had fettled the country, he again returned to Delhi. 


mmediately to his 


from. 





\ 
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from whence he wrote to the King a particular account of his con= 
hichiiowsle S 1: 4 Senkeal 

guefts, which fo pleafed sages Shab ab cien; that he ordered his at- cutee 

sendance at Ghizni, for which place he fat out, and was received with 

every demonftration of joy and refpect, 


Cuttub ul dien, fome time after, obtained leave to return to his 
government, and on his way, married the daughter of Sultan Tage 1a neigh 
ul dien, of Kirman, making a magnificent rejoicing upon the occa- bem the 
fion, when he returned to Delhi. He foon after marched his army s 
to the fiege of the fort of Biana, and, when he was on his way, he 'e4uces Biana 
heard that Shab ul dien had taken the rout of Hindoftan. To thew 
his refpect for the Sultan, Cuttub returned back as far as Hafli to 
meet him. Both returned to Biana, befieged and took the place, 
which the Sultan fubmitted to the command of Tughril, one of his 
particular and trufty flaves. They then took the rout of Gualier, 
where the Raja Shilkuman agreed to pay tribute, and bought peace 
with a great fum of ready money, and with jewels. ithe Soltis 
immediately after thefe tranfactions, returned to Ghizni, leaving 


Cuttub ul dien viceroy of all the conquered provinces of Hindoftan. 


and Gualier. 


. - yo? _ 4 Marches _ 
About this time news arrived that the Rajas of the Rajaputs had paint dle 


} Rajaputs, 
entered into analliance with the Raja of Natwalla, and had formed a Rajapet 
defign to recover Ajmere from the Mahommedans. The troops of 
Cuttub ul dien being difperfed over the provinces, he was eek 
march againft the Rajaputs, with what {mall path se 2, - 
in Delhi, to prevent their junction with Oe ee 0 na) ae ee, a 

5 ived fix wounds, and was often | ifmoliptes > ed, 
but he was defeated, received fix ' te A 
yet he fought like a man who had made deat | i ee ee ; 
Forced at laft, by his own friends, a abandon the be 
carried in alitter to Ajmere. i atk : + vetoes tiem ” 

“Tittura, chief of the Rajaputs, rejoicing ns this vigtory, j in ee “4 
; ; " Ajmere, Intelligence of i ajaee. 

forces of Narwalla, and fat down _ ) : thie 


Von. I, 


a 
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this unfortunate event, coming to Sultan Shab ul dien, he fent a 
Beisene. great force from Ghizni, to the reliefof Cuttub. Ajmere held out til) 
Ghissitas, the arrival of the Ghiznians, who obliged the enemy to raife the 


fiege, Cuttub ul dien purfued them to Narwalla, in the year 593) 
taking in his way the forts of Tilli and Buzule, He there received 
advice that Walin and Daraparifs Rajaputs, in alliance with the Raja 
of Narwalla, were encamped near the fort of Abugur, to guard the 


Overthrows paffes into Guzerat. Cuttub notwithftanding the difficulies of the 


the Hindoos. 


Marches to 
Guzerat. 


~ 


road, and difadvantages of ground, refolved to attack them, which 
he did, with fuch bravery and condua, that, having trodden down 
their ranks, above fifty thoufand of the enemy, with their blood, 
tempered the duft of the field. Twenty thoufand were taken prifo- 
ners, and an immenfe fpoil fell into his hands, 


When he had given his army fome refpite from flaughter and 
fatigue, he purfued his rout into Guzerat, and ravaged that country 
without further oppofition, taking the city of Narwalla, where an 
Omrah with a ftrong garrifon was left. He then returned to Delhi, 
by the way of Ajmere, and fent a great quantity of jewels and gold, 
and alfo many flaves to the Sultan at Ghizni, and divided the re- 
mainder among his trufty partners in the glories of the field. 


In the year 599, he muttered his forces and marched to the fiege 
of Calinger, where he was met by the Raja of that country, whom 
he defeated; and difmounting his cavalry, began to befiege him in 
his fort, The Raja feeing himfelf hard preffed, offered Cuttub ul 


 dien the fame tribute and prefents which his anceftors had formerly 


paid to Sultan Mamood. The propofal was accepted, but the Vizier, 
who wanted to hold out without coming to any terms, found means 
to make away with the Raja, while the prefents were preparing to 
be fent. The flag of hoftility was again hoifted upon the fort, and 
the fiege recommenced, The place, however, was in a fhort time 

reduced, 
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reduced, on account of the drying up of a {pring upon that hill 
whereon the fort ftood, and which fupplied the garrifon with water. Takes Calin. 
There is a tradition among the natives of the place, that the above Ligh 
fountain always dries up upon the difcharging the artillery of the 
place. This ftory may poffibly, from a natural caufe, have fome 
foundation, But we are rather tempted to believe, that the prefent 
drying up of this {pring was owing to the increafe of inhabitants, 
and the thirft occafioned by hard duty; for, befides the garrifon, 
Cuttub ul dien found there fifty thoufand male and female. 


The plunder of this city was very great, in gold, jewels and Takes Mabe 
precious effeéts. Cuttub then marched to the city of Mhoba, the : 
capital of the Raja of Calpee. He alfo took that place, together 
with Budafo, between the rivers Jumna and Ganges. Mahummud 
Bucht Eat Chillige, who had been appointed governor of Behar, 
came at this time to pay him a vifit, laying rich prefents at his 
feet, and Cuttub having entertained him magnificently, returned 


to Delhi. 


When Sultan Shab ul dien, after his defeat in Turkeftan, returned Jains pig 
to Hindoftan, he was joined by Cuttub ul dien, by whofe valour the Gickersy 
and fidelity he defeated the Gickers in feveral actions, and recovered 
his fallen glory. When matters were peaceably fettled Snes quar 
ter, he returned to his government; and Sultan ‘Shab ul dien, pan, 
his way to Ghizni, was inhumanly affaffinated by the Gickers.. 
Shab ul dien’s nephew, Yeas ul dien Mamood afcended the throne 
of Ghor, and upon his acceffion fent all the enfigns of Toyalty, a 
throne, an umbrella, ftandards, drums, and the title of Sultan. 
Prince to Cuttub ul dien, defirous of retaining him in his intagalt, 
as he was by no means able to oppofe his power, sete 
~ Sultaa 


N 


* harass 9 Za 
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A.D.1205. Sultan Cuttub ul dien received thofe dignities with a Proper re. 
Hier =e fpe&, at Lahore, where he afeended the throne in the year 602, upon 
Empire, the 18th of Zicaat; returning from thence in afew days to Delhi. 
In the mean time, Taje ul dien Eldoze marched an army from 
Ghizni, with an intention to take Lahore, which he effected by the 
treachery of the governor, whom he afterwards turned out. Sultan 
Cuttub ul dien marched to difpute the point with Taje ul dien, ag 
foon as he received intelligence at Delhi of this tranfaction, In the 


Lahore taken, 


year 60>, the flames of war began to afcend between them, while 
bravery on both fides became apparent. Taje ul dien at length was 








> sh e r ariel " rs 
; Beane beat out of the city, and obliged to fly towards Kirman. Sultan 


Ghizni. Cuttub ul dien purfued him as far as Ghizni, in which city he was 
again crowned, taking that kingdom into his own hands. 


Curb tans Cuttubafter this, unaccountably gave himfelf up to wine and pleafure, 
luxurious, _ till the citizens of Ghizni, difgufted with his luxury and indolence, 
fent privately to Taje ul dien Eldoze, acquainting him of the King’s 
negligence, and intreating his return. Taje ul dien, upon this, 
recruiting an army with all fecrecy and expedition, advanced towards 
Ghizni, and ina manner furprized the King, who had no intelli- 
a gence of his defign till the day before his arrival. It was now too 
“late to put himfelf in-a proper ftate of defence, and he was obliged 
to abandon that kingdom and retire to Lahore. He then became 
fenfible of his weaknefs, repented of his evil habits, and exercifed 
himfelf in the practice of juftice, temperance and morality. He re- 
gulated his kingdoms according to the beft laws of policy and wif- 
Ne dies. dom till his death, in the year 607; which happened by a fall from 
his horfe in a match at ball, which adver(e parties endeavoured to 

carry off on the point of their {pears. 


His reign, Properly fpeaking, was only four years, though he 
enjoyed all the ftate and dignities of a King, for upwards of twenty > 
: : if 
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if we reckon from his taking of Delhi, when he may be faid to have aa aes 
become King of Hindoftan; though he affumed only the title of com- 

mander in chief for his patron Shab ul dién. He was certainly an 
accomplifhed warrior, and had nearly equalled the greateft heroes 

in fame, had not his lofs of the kingdom of Ghizni tarnifhed his 

glory. He was famous for his great generofity all over the eaft, for gi: jaagee 
which he got the firname of Lack Bukth, or beftower of Lacks. 

When a man is praifed for generofity in Hindoftan, they fay to this 

day, ‘* he is as generous as Sultan Cuttub ul dien.” 





SECT LON SIL 
The Reign of Tajz uL DIEN Expozz. 


ULTAN Shab ul dien, during his reign, having no children of ais ul dien’s 


his own excepting one daughter, had taken a particular pleafure 


in educating Turkifh flaves, whom he afterwards adopted as his chil- 
Four of thofe flaves befides Cuttub ul dien became, great 
of whom the prefent Taje ul dien Eldoze was one. The 


n to be a youth of genius, advanced him 
nt of 


ren. 
princes, 


. ing obferved hit ; 
King aap ads Jaft he beftowed upon him the governme 


Kirma and Shinoran, which lay between gee : 
His fituation gave him an opportunity of ee tae Bek 

prince, upon his expeditions to and from bi ie aa § ye 

always did with great magnificence and feftivity, mak 


to all the King’s attendants. an i f i ¢ 

| expedition, fayoured Taje ul ; 

him the black ftandard of the — 
‘Kingdom 


gradually, 





Sultan Shab ul dien, in his aft 
dien fo much, that he beftowed upon 


final * < 
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kingdom of Ghizni, by this intimating his will, that he thoul 
fucceed to that throne. But upon the death of that monarch 7 
Turkith Omrahs were defirous that Sultan Yeas ul dien ben $I : 
fhould come from Ghor and reign at Ghizni. Yeas ul dien eel 


man of an indolent difpofition declined it; and faid that he Was ar 


con- 


Attends the tent with the throne of his anceftors. He, however, affumed tl 
he 


throne of 
Ghizni. 


Charizm 
Shaw takes 
Chizni, 


Eldoze de- 
feated and 
taken, 
digs. 


imperial title, proclaimed Taje ul dien King of Ghizni, and Was 

j , ae vas 
content to maintain the appearance of that power which he would 
not, or rather durft not enforce. 


The firft thing Taje ul dien Eldoze did after his acceflion, was to 
invade Punjab and Lahore, as we have feen in the former reign 
me was defeated by Cuttub ul dien Abiek, and in confequence lott 
his own kingdom, which, however, he foon after recovered. He 
afterwards, in conjunction with Sultan Yeas ul dien Mamood. fent 
an ane to Herat, which they conquered, as alfo a great dt of 
Seiftan, but making peace with the Prince of that country, they 
returned. On the way, making war upon Charizm Shaw, they 


- were both defeated, and the conqueror purfuing his fortune, took 


Ghizni, while Eldoze retired to Kirma, 


The Sultan finding the northern troops too hard for hitn, recruited 
an army, and marched fome time after the death of Cuttub ul dien 
Abiek, with a view to conquer Hindoftan, But, after reducing 
fome of the northern provinces, he was defedted near Delhi by 
Sultan Shumfi ul dien, and being taken, died in confinement. The 
time of his reign was nine years. 


este: have already given the hiftory of two of Shab ul dien’s 
if vesrmbonaurined at the imperial dignity, it may not be impropet 

ere to fay fomething of Tughril, who raifed himfelf from the fame 
low fituation, iby 3 eid Tee Saas . 





9 Tughtil 
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Tughril was an Omrah of fome repute in the fervice of Shab ul Tughila 
dien, brave, and of a virtuous difpofition, They relate, that when pee 
Shab. ul dien Mahummud took the fort of Biana, he gaye the com- 
mand of it to Tughril, and proceeded himfelf to Gualier, as we 
have feen before. But after he left Hindoftan, Tughril continued 
to infeft the country about Gualier; the King having told him at 
his departure, that if he conquered the place, he would confirm 


him in the government of it. When he found that this manner of 


_ war had.no effeét, as they always. found, fome opportunity of fup- 


plying the place, he ordered fmall forts to be built all round, which 
he garrifoned, and by this means the place was effectually blockaded. 
Yet it held out for near a whole year, when being diftrefled for pro- 
vifions, they fent an embafly privately to Sultan Cuttub ul dien 
Abiek to come aad take. poffeffion of the place, for they had con- 
ceived an implacable refentment againft Tughril, The Sultan ac- 
cordingly fent his troops to feize upon Gualier; upon which, war 
had almoft enfued between him, and Tughril. Death however in- 
terfering, put an end to the difpute; for at this juncture, Tughril 
fuddenly expired. The aétions of the other two princes, formerly 
flayes to Shab ul dien, will be feen in the hiftory of Sind and Punjab, 


to which they more properly belong. 
rr 
SECTION lieeee es 


The Reign of Sultan Aram SHAW, ben Sultan Cuttub — 
ul dien Abiek. 


A PER the death-of Cuttub, his fon Aram Shaw mounted janshen,a 


“\\ the throne of Delhi; but-was no ways equal to Boe & ; 
ment of forgreat an empire, a ig ds aie 

» * « 

res 4 = : Ss: ? ~ 
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A.D, i210. 


Mena Nafir ul dien Cabaja, one of the adopted flaves of Shab y] 


dien 

marched with an army towards Sind, which h , 
ane ¢ a 

Beane y , © conquered, 5 


vinces di. fo Moultan, Otch, Shinoran and other places. Another fay 
membered ave, 


ferithe sin: Achtiar ul dien Muhummud of Chillige, poffefled himfelf of the 
Bites kingdom of Bengal and afferted his own independence. At the fume 
time, feveral Rajas blew up the flames of rebellion 


in many parts of 
the empire, ; 


Upon thefe misfortunes Amir Alli Ifmaiel, Amir Dad Delhi, and 


all the Omrahs became difcontented, fending a perfon to call Mal- 


leck Altumth, who was the fon in Jaw and adopted fon of Cuttub 
ul dien, and then governor of Budaoon *, to afcend the throne, 
Malleck Altumth accordingly marched with his army to Delhi, 


and by the afliftance of the faction within, 


eafil it. 
pec ait ete afily reduced it 


ce afraid of trufting himfelf in his capital, had pre- 
vioufly withdrawn into the country, recruited a fine army, and ad- 
vanced to give Malleck Altumth battle. 


He is defeat enfued in fight of the city. Aram Shaw loft t 


poled, pire, which he had enjoyed fearce one year. 


A warm engagement 
he victory and his em~ 


Sak *GaF Tl: OoNy ay, 


The Reign of Sxumse vt pizw Antumsn. 


The famil a are ath. ioanpllew ach ; 
The family of E are told that Altumth was originally a nobleman of Chitta, 


whofe father’s name was Elim Chin, a great and famous 

Ae Le cay re in his youth, being the favourite of his father, he 
was en the i t re i 

envied y the reft of his brothers, They therefore determined 

* Th siciuees,, 3 i I 

‘ Rai a country Pyne the Ganges, Nv E, from. Delhi, ‘now poffeffed by the 

BE fe to 
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to get rid of him, and as they were out one day hunting, they frit Hein toldens: 
him, and fold him to a company of travelling merchants for a flave. 

The merchants carried him to Bochara, and fold him to one of the 

relations of Sider Jehan prince of that country, from whom he 

received a liberal education. 


Upon the death of his matter he was again expofed to fale, and 
bought by a merchant, who fold him to another who carried him to 
Ghizni, Mahummud Shaw heard at Ghizni of Altumfh’s beauty 
and talents, but could not agree with the merchant about his price. 
He was therefore carried back to Bochara, as none durft buy him, on 
account of the King’s difpleafure, till Sultan Cuttub ul dien OBEY ee by 
taining his leave, made that purchafe at Delhi, whither he had invited dien. 
the merchant, for fifty thoufand pieces of filver. Cuttub, at the 
fame time, bought another {lave whom he called Tagage, and ap- 
pointed him afterwards, governor of Tibberhind, where he was 


flain in the battle between Cuttub ul dien and Eldoze, 


was made matter of the chace, and 


Altumfh, in the mean time, 
Fs , at he became the adopted fon of Attummh a« 
afterwards rofe to fuch favour, th p re 


his prince, Cuttub ul dien, and was advanced Le the Oe of Chub, 
Gualier and Birren, and from thence to the viceroyfhip of Buda- 
con. He accompanied Cuttub in his war againft the oe aa 
greatly diftinguifhed himfelf uf a a4 is 3 , eae a 

i i i with the troops © , upwards 
Fae i ghee This behaviour fo pleafed the King, that — 
he declared him free, and made him many honorary prefents. 


- , . “te wy ; 
Thus by. degrees Altumsh rofe, till he was created Amir tl Om tae pa 

i Cc nti ire. 
“rah, or captain general of the empire; and married ta a ede i 
Sultan Cuttub ul dien; and upon his death, as we have before 


lated, 
Aa , 
= Vou. I, 
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A.D. 12105 
Higer. 607. 
Accedes to 
the throne, 


Deferted by 
fome Omrahis, 


Defeats them. 


Defeats and 
takes Sultan 
Eldoze, 
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lated, he advanced againft the capital, and expelling Aram s 
from the throne in the year 607, declared himfelf Emperor b a 
title of Shumfe ul dien Altumfh. a 


‘Ugen his acceflion he was acknowledged by many chiefs 
princes; but fome of his generals taking difguft, went off vit et 
greater part of his Turkith horfe, which were the flower . 
army. They joined themfelves with other Retains, “ 3 
vanced with a great force towards Delhi. They were i by “i 
the city by Shumfe ul dien and defeated, their chief nea Ae 
eae being killed, and the reft fo clofely purfued, that in a ay 
time they were all either killed or taken, which for that time ~ Fret 
Altumfh in peace, But foon after the governor of the fort of Pe i 
whofe name was Avice, rebelled and refufed to pay the Lab 
that PURE: This obliged the King to march and reduce him i 
obedience. Sultan Eldoze of Ghizni, at this time fent him the 
epfigns of royalty, pretending to confirm Altumfh in the empir 
of Hindoftan. But foon after, when Taje ul dien Eldoze ae 
was defeated by the troops of Charizm, and retired to Kirma and 
peat he turned his views towards the conqueft of Hindoftan. 
as Sone ae the country of Punjaab and the city of Tanna- 
abe oe eae tes cine ogni by his emiffaries in the court 
peeves - to Fae a faction in his own favoir. Sultan Shumfe 
ali aoa 2 time, drew together his forces, and advancing 
ee abs i yy ought on Hee confines of Tirowri, about feventy 
ete : i. Taje ul dien was defeated, as before related, and 
ny of his Omrahs, taken and imprifoned in Budaoon, where 


he died an a 
d ding to o 
? 
atural eath according to fome, but accor te 


In th 
he ee 614, Sultan Shumfe ul dien, engaged Malleck Nafir ul 
aja, Who was alfo fon in law to Cuttub ul dien, upon 
4 the 
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the banks of Chinaab, where Altumth proved viétorious. The go- A, D. 1217. 
GEaTe ake “ < Higer, 614. 
— Chillige, the year following, being defeated by Nafir ul — 
dien, fled Eo protection to Altumth, who taking part in his quarrel, 
marched againft Nafir ul dien, and a fecond time overthrew him, 
recovering the countries loft by the Viceroy of Chillige, upon which 


he himéelf returned to Delhi. 


In the year 618, Sultan Jellal ul dien Charizm Shaw being de- Chingex 
feated in the north, by the great conqueror Chingez Chan, feoueateh 
towards Lahore, where Sultan Shumfe ul dien oppofed him with all 
This obliged the brave though unfortunate Jellal ul 
ards Sind, where he was oppofed by Nafir ul dien, 
ay of Kutch and Muckeran. 


his forces. 
dien to retreat tow 
who defeated him and purfued him bythe w 


a2, Sultan Shumfe ul dien led his army towards Be- 


In the year 622, 
har and Lucknouti, where he obliged Sultan Yeas ul dien of Chillige, sumth ree 


then prince of Bengal, whofe hiftory we fhall {ee in its proper duces Bengal, 
%*, to pay him tribute and allegiance. He ftruck the currency in 

his own fon Nafir ul dien to the govern- 

hended all the kingdom of Bengal, 

f Behar, and then returned to and Behar. 


place 
his own name, and appointing 
ment of Lucknouti, which compre 


he left Yeas ul dien in the government 0 
Delhi. But foon after, war broke out between Nafir ul dien 
al, and Yeas ul dien of Behar. The latter was de- 
Nafir ul dien taking poflefion of his principa- 


out of which he fent ample prefents to his friends 


prince of Beng 
feated and flain; 
lity and treafure, 
at Delhi. 

humfe ul dien led out bis forces againft Bese ae 
unable to oppole him in gaint sind. 
and returned himfelf to 


Jn the mean time, Sultan $ 
Nafir ul dien Cabaja, prince of gind, who, 
the field, left a ftrong garrifon 1m Outch, ae 
ftorian alludes to another work which he wrote concerning the ee Bet : 


* The hi if 
of the principalities of Hindoftan. d — 
ae Awe Backar. 
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A. D, 122}. Er, 
a, 25 Backar. The Emperor detached Nizam ul Maluck Jinaidi 
4 1QL w 


ith 


which he re- g Raat = 
ich here- fialf, he himfelf laid fiege to Outch, which he took in tw a! 
© months 


duces. 

ag twenty days. When the news of the fall of Outch r 

et ul dien Cabaja, he fent his fon Alla ul dien Byram sited 
intreat the Emperor for peace. The terms were not led vt ; 
news was brought that Cabajahad been obliged by Nizam ul Mul a 
to attempt to crofs the river, and that he was unhappily A a 
Then the whole country fubmitted to the imperial power i A 
then drew his forces towards the fort of Rintimpore whi | “§ 
fieged and took. peinby 


half the army in purfuit of Nafir ul dien, while with th 
t e at 


Wealiccs: Se: sirav tlie 6 
wale: year 624, he marched towards the fort of Mendu, which 


he roducad with all the country of Sewalic. At this time, Ami 

Rehani, the moft learned and moft famous poet and philofo owed 

age, fled os Eochara, that city being taken by inet of 

he Neier at Delhi, where he wrote many excellent vcore 

ae . the fame time, had an embafly from the Arabian 

—_ , ithe royal oka: of the Caliphat, which he affumed 
ith joy, making a great feftival, and diftributing rich prefents. 


ni ee he rbesiggd intelligence of the death of Nafir 
p s eldeft fon prince of Lucknouti, which threw him into 
mourning and forrow. He foon after conferred the title upon his 
Ae fon, whom he carried with him to Lucknouti in ci year 
ea si with the government, which had run into con- 
= i a ae ie pes the death of the former prince. Haying entirely fettled 
a ale, ry in peace, he left Eaz ul Muluck to fuperintend the 
kingdom, and returned with his fon to Delhi. ‘ 


ane ee a defign, in the year 629, to reduce the fort of Gua- 
lier, which had, during the reign of Aram Shaw, fallen into the 
i 9 hands 
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hands of the Hindoos. He accordingly befieged it for a whole year, A. Dynzate 
Higer. 629. 


3 sie vate Hy = * 
when the gar:ifon being reduced to great ftreights, the governor, peat 
, | nies op ie G8 0 . pg 
Deo Mull, made his efcape in the night, and the troops capitulated, 

a}y —- nar . 
but about three hundred of them, for treacherous behaviour, were 


pu nifhed. 


After the reduction of this place, he marched his army towards 
Malava, and reducing the fort of Belfay, took the city of Ugein, 9a a 
where he deftroyed the magnificent and rich temple of Makal*, form- er 
ed upon the fame plan with that of Sumnat, which had been uailde Matec 
ing three hundred years, and was farrounded by a wall one hun- 
dred cubits in heighth. The image of Bickermagit, who had been 
formerly Raja of this country, and fo renowned that the people of 
Hlindoftan date their time from his death, as alfo that of Makal, both 
of fone, with many other figures of brafs, he ordered to be carried 


to Delhi, and broken at the door of the great mofque. 


After his return from this expedition, he drew his army again to- 
wards Moultan ; but this enterprize proved unfuccefsful on account 
_ of his health. He fell fick on his march, which obliged. him to 
return to Delhi, where he died on the soth of Shaban, in the year 633- ‘ 
His vizier, towards the latter end of his reign, was Fuchur ul Muluck Altumfh ies. 
Affami, who had been formerly vizier of Bagdat, for thirty years. 
He was renowned for wifdom and learning, but had left that court 
{t, and travelled to Delhi, where he was 
and honoured with the vizarit. ‘The 
s reign, was Noor ul dien Mahummud 
Hickaiat, a valuable collectioh of hifto- 
eign of Sultan Shumfe ul dien was 


on account of fome difgu 
deemed a great acquilition, 
moft famous for letters in thi 
Ufi, who wrote the Jame ul 
ries and other books. TheR 


* twenty-fix years. aaa 
* Ma fignifies Great jn the Indian language 3 and KAL Time, oF fometimes th. 
- §ECTION 
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SECTION vy. 


The Reign of Ruckun ul dien Frrose Suaw ben Sult 
Shumfe ul dien Altumth. : 


A.D.123;, JON the year i i fe 
ey year 625, his father appointed Ferofe Shaw governor of 
Ferole Shaw, ** Budaoon, and, after his reduétion of Gualier, gave him tl 
¢ ne re- 
gence 
2 of =— He chanced, at the emperor's death, to be at 
elhi on a vifit, and immediately afcended the throne, The Or 
; i . . - 
rahs made their offerings, and {wore allegiance ; while the poets of 
ets of 
theage vicd with one another i in his prams for which they received 
liberal donations. . Siar 


. 

fia = tae when he ‘aks the imperial dignity, he {pread the flowery 

dibtate carpets of luxury, and withdrew his hand from the toils of ftate 

Prince, He expended his father’s treafure upon dancing women, Aeieaiinis 
and muficians, and left the affairs of government to the manage ' 
of his mother Shahe Turkaan. This woman had been a oie 

Cray of flave, and now became a monfter of cruelty, murthering all the 
women of Shumfe ul dien’s Haram, to gratify her inhuman hatred to 
them, as alfo the youngeft of that Emperor's fons 


Seaton The bide of the people began, to be filled with difguit, and 
Yeas ul dien Mahummud Shaw, the younger brother of the Sultan, and 
preter of Oud, intercepted the revenues from Bengal, and began 
to affert independance. At the fame time Malleck Fz ul dien Ma-" 
hummud, Suba of Budaoon, Malleck ul dien Chani, Suba of La- 
hore,’ Malleek Ez ul dien Cabire Chan, Suba of sete and Mal- 
leck Seif ul dien Kugi, governor of Hafti, entering ns confede- 
wen os their landards of hoftility againft the Emperor. Fe- 


role 
_ 
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rofe Shaw collected a vaft army, and marched to Kilogurry, where *. Ds ee 
| 
he was deferted by his vizier Nizam Mahummud Junedi, with: part Fett (Saw 
hi 
of his army. The vizier went towards Kole, where he joined Mal- againft the 
Jeck Meaz ul dien Mahummud Sallar, They from thence proceeded ee 


to Lahore, where they were joined by the Princes of thefe provinces. 


The Emperor, in the mean time, continued his march towards 
them, and when he reached Munfurpoor, feveh of his principal Om- 
tahs deferted him, and retired with their troops to Delhi. Therehis vaahe 
they advanced Sultana Rizia, the eldeft’ daughter of Shumfe ul dien, 


to the throne, and imprifoned the Emperor's mother. 


When this news reached the emperor, he haftened ‘back with his. 


iad shaving reached Kilogurry, Sultana Selaes Rizia 


army towards Delhi i 
jo (De 


on the 18th of f Ribbi ul Awil, in the year 634, advanced throne, 
He was delivered up into her hands, and died incon- 
fo that he reigned only fix months and 


Rizia, 
againft him. 
finement fome time after ; 
twenty-eight days. 

> 


Wee os ee 


stikc 6 T°T OeNe wae 


The Reign of MattExe Doran Suttana Rizia. z 
ith every qualification required An excellent 


" Princefs. 


> HIS Princefs was adorned w 
Geft ferutineers of her actions, 


in the ableft Kings s and the ftri 
Could find in her no fault but that fhe was a woman. In the time 


of her father, the entered deeply into the affairs of government, which 
difpofition he encouraged,. finding fhe had a remarkable talentin : 
ticks. In that year in which he took the fort of Gualier, DEBE pair 


ed her regent in his abfence. Om eet 
: why 







When he was afked™ by a 
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B.D. 1236. 
Higer, 634. 


The rebels 
at Lahore 
march to- 
wards Delhi. 


‘They dif- 
perfe and are 
Ppunifhed, 
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why he appointed his daughter to fuch an office in preference to (j 
many of his fons, he replied, ‘ that he fawhis fons gave themfelyes 
up to wine, women, gaming, and the worfhip of the wind +; that 
therefore he thought the government too weighty for their thoulders 
to bear ; and that Rizia, though a woman, had a man’s head and 
heart, and was better than twenty fuch fons.” 


Sultana Rizia, upon her acceflion, changing her apparel, affumed 
the imperial robes, and every day gave public audience from the 
throne, revifing and confirming the laws ef her father, which had 
been abrogated in the laft reign, and diftributing juftice with an 
equal hand. In the mean time the vizier Malleck Nizam ul Mu- 
luck Mahummud Junedi, and tke confederate Omrahs, who had 
met at Lahore, advanced with their armies to Delhi, and encamping 
without the city, commenced hoftilities. They, at the fame time, 
fent circular letters to all the Omrahs of the empire, to draw them 
from their allegiance. This news reaching Malleck Nuferit, Suba 
of Oud, he colleéted his forces, and haftened to the relief of the 


emprefs; but when he had croffed the Ganges, be was engaged by « 


the confederates, defeated, and taken prifoner, in which condition 
he foon died, 


The Emprefs found means, in her own policy, to fow diffention 
among the confederates ; till, finding themfelves in a dangerous fitu- 
ation, they retreated each to his own countty, while fome of them, 
being purfued by the Emprefs, Malleck Seif ul dien Kugi and his 
brothers, were taken and put to death, as alfo Malleck Alla ul dien 
Chani, who fuffered the fame fate, the vizier having efcaped to the 
hills of Sirmore, where he died. 


Sultana Rizia ‘The profperity of the Sultana daily gaining ground, the gave the 


fettles the 
Empire. 


vizarit to Chaja Mohezzib Ghiznavi, who had been deputy to the 
+ Flattery, - : 
former 


_ ftation he was prefent 
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“o¢mer vizier, with the title of Nizam ul Maluck, and the chief com- 4. D- 1239 
iget 6374 


mand of her forces to Seif ul dien Abiek, with the title of Kilick 
Chan. Mallek Kabir Chan Eaz, having fubjected himfelf to her 
authority, was confirmed in the regency of Lahore, while the coun- 
tries of Bengal, Dewil, Sind, Moultan, and others, were alfo con- 
firmed to their refpective Subahs, on their promife of future obedience. — 


In the mean time Seif ul dien Abiek, her general, died, and Cut- promotions 
tub ul dien Haffen, being appointed to fucceed him, was fent with ee 
the army to raife the fiege of Rintimpore, which was then invefted 
by the Hindoo Rajas. But at the approach of the imperial forces, they 
raifed the fiege and retreated. After Haffen's departure for Rintim- 
pore, Malleck Achtiar ab Tiggi Was advanced to the dignity of Amir 
Hajib, or lord of the privacy, and matter of requefts. Jemmal ul 


dien Eacoot Hubbafhi, gaining great favour with the emprefs, was 
hor, or Mafter of the Horfe, from which ~ 


alfo appointed Amir Ac fi 
ly advanced to that of Amir ul Omrah, or 


Captain General of the Empire. 


The nobles were greatly difgufted at this promotion, as the favourite 

was originally an Abaffinian lave. The firft who began openly to exprefs 

his difcontent, was Melleck Eaz ul dien, regent of Leharsi aaithe The go 
year 637, who threw off his allegiance, and beganto recruit his army. bels. 


The Emprefs colleéting alfo her forces, marched out againft him, and = 
Eaz ul dien being difappointed by 
obliged to make every conceffion to 0 
with {© much art, that t 
believing him to be her friend, oO: 
her intereft, by gratitude, continu 


aided to iethat of Moultaa which iad been. governed: by Malle 


btain pardon, | This he effected 


he Emprefs, upon her departure, either 
defirous of binding him over to. Prt es 


ed him in his viceroythip, and. 
rt ese’ 


*KitakhimepP> 228 Lee ta ee . 
‘Fou I Bb 2 shes ae 
were ‘ x “ 


ore re- 


fome of his confederates, was = “S 
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a 1239 In the fame year Malleck Altunia, Suba of Tiberhind, exalteq 
Bpediubs of hoftile ftandard againft the Emprefs, on account of Bsn im nei 
Rebels partiality to the Abaflinian. The EmprefS, upon this ee 
marched with her army towards Tiberhind, but, about Ficmee 
cack fey Turkith eae in her army, matinied with their fade 
Se umultuous confli&t enfued, in which her Abaffinian general < 
army. killed, and fhe herfelf feized and {ent to the fort of Aiserhind. ‘a 
army then returned to Delhi, where the Turkith Omrahs f os 
Moaz ul dien Byram Shaw, the fon of Sultan Shumée ul cat i. 


brother. 


SECTION VIL. 


The Reign of Sultan Moaz ul dien Byram Suaw ben 
Sultan Shumfe ul dien Altumfh. 


HEN the Emprefs Rizia was prifoner in the fort of Tiber- 4. D, 1239. 
hind, Byram Shaw, upon Monday the 27th of Ramfan, in eae 
mounts the 


by confent of the Omrahs, afcended the throne of tixoue, 
Delhi, and confirmed all the Jaws and cuftoms then in force. Mal- 
leck Achtiar ul dien ab Tiggi, in conjunction with the vizier, Nizam 
vl Muluck, by degrees took the whole government of the Empire 
taking the fifter of the Emperor to wife, and mounting 
which was an honour peculiar 


the year 637, 


fen isdepo- Jnthe mean time, Malleck Altunia, Suba of Tiberhind, havi 
married the Emprefs, in a fhort time, by her influence ae ad 
great army of Gickers, Jits, and other nations, with man Gi, f 
diftinétion, and marched with her towards Delhi. ae Pr . 
PME ie to au upon this, fent Balin, fon-in-law to Shumfe ul dien, el 
orces to oppofe her. The two armies meeting near Delhi, an obfti- 


nate action enfued in which the unfor tunate E ate 
> 
mpre{s being defeatec ? 


upon himéelf, 
an elephant upon guard, at his gate, 


to royalty. 


d difgut and jealouly in the Emperor's Difgufted 
o Turkifh flaves to put on the ap- beat 
avour to aflaffinate Malleck and™”* 

ain day, thefe two Turks, 

refled among the crowd, and 

who ftood firft in the rank of 

They drew their daggers, and 


running to the vizier, they gave 


This circumftance raife 
He therefore ordered tw 
ennefs, and ende 


mind. 
pearance of drunk 
the vizier. Accordingly upon 4 cert: 
when the King gave public audience, P 
began to be very troublefome. Tiggi, 
went to turn them out. 
is breaft, then, 


She sce time after colleéted her fcattered forces, and Was foon in 

a condition to make another bold effort for her Empire. She ad 
t ; i : pv . v a * 
anced with a numerous army towards Delhi, but her forces being 

wate) 


compofed o : 
Pp f the troops of Hindoftan, were no ways a match for Bake 
alls, 


thofe of Turk hie . : 
di hot eaece which sohveily compofed the Emperor's army. plunged them into h 
deat peat A () i Renee to oppofe her, gave her another him two wounds ;, but he efcaped through the crowd. The flaves ’ e 
_the 4th of Rubbi ul Awil in the fame y She and ; eee "= 40 chains, but it a few 
tae hon her hufband being taken in the purfuit ae oe a / were immediately feized, and thrown 101) pols) Ges 
te) » were inhumanly put to dave after they were pardoned. 2 4 


a A la others relate, that they were both carried 
me ce ae Shaw, who ordered them to be affaffinated in prifon. 

1s died the Emprefs Rizia, deferving a better fate, after a reign of 
three years, fix months, and fix days, 


The vizier kept his bed for fome days, on ae of ue er ni 
Lut, as foon as he recovered, he appeared nae ind 
ated in hi sBuddar ul dien Suntsir Rumiy whe was 

ated in his employ are " me oii 


- ey . ae 
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A D. 123% matter of requeits, formed a feheme to fupercede him. f 
s e; or 


Higer. 637. 
Scheme to 


fuperfide the 


vizier, 


The con{pi- 
yators punifh- 
eds, * 


A fedition 
among the 
troops, 


Lahore taken 
__ by Zingis 
Chan, 


this purpofe, placed him(felf at the head of a powerful faa 
court, and collecting the Omrahs together, and, among ee * 
the vizier, at the houfe of Sudder ul Muluck, the chief a oth 
Hpeee to concert with them a plan to bring about a revolution ae 
Empire. Sudder ul Muluck was fecretly averfe to the meafure ; 
fearing that what was nominally meant againft the vizier th : 
actually turn upon his mafter, he fent tothe Emperor, and rte 
him of the whole affair. Sudder’s meflenger brought back 7 
him a faithful fervant of the King, in the habit of a fool, who ia 
overhear the converfation with the vizier. The rma ce 
actually entered into the meafures of the meetin DY A hit m 
from attendance at that time. : ehand 


The ftory of Sudder being confirmed by the perfon whom the: 
Emperor fent to overhear the Omrahs, a body of cavalry were imme- 
diately difpatched to feize them; but they having had previous intel- 
ligence, difperfed themfelves before the horfe arrived. ‘The next 
day Malleck Budir ul dien Sunkur, who was one of the atid 
confpirators, was fent to be Suba of Budaoon, while Cafi Jellal ul 
dien Kafhani was turned out of his office. In a few months after. 
Sunkur and Muza were affaftinated at Budaoon by the ainyeror’ 


emiffaries, while ( it 
cua » while Cafi Shumf ul dien was trod under foot by ele- 


Thefe Proceedings raifed fear and apprehenfion in the bofom of 
eee dy, which being improved by the faction, there was a gene- 
ey ee eee te 

Aa RB HE ac invefted Lahore upon the 16th of 
a ee ne . the year 639: that Malleck Kerakufh, 
es at place, finding his troops mutinous, had been 
obliged 


+ 
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obliged to fly in the night, and was actually on his way to Delhi ; 4. 
and that Lahore was plundered by the enemy, and the miferable 
inhabitants carried away prifoners, 


The King, upon this urgent occafion, called a general council of 
ftate, in which it was determined to fend Nizam ul Moluck, vizier, 
and Malleck ul dien Haffen Ghori, vakeel of the Empire, with other 


_ Omrahs, to oppofe the Moguls at Lahore with an army. When 
the imperial army advanced as far as the river Bea, where the town™ 
u 


of Sultanpoor now ftands, the vizier, who was privately an enemy 
to the Emperor, began to depreciate his government to the Omrahs, 
and to fow the feeds of {editionin their minds, But that he'might 
compleatly effect his purpofe, he wrote a private letter to. the Empe- 
ror, accufing them of difaffection, and begging he would either take 
the field himfelf, or fend other Omrahs and more forces, for that 
thofe now with the army could not be depended upon, and that 
therefore nothing could be done againft the enemy. 


The Emperor, though he had been forewarned of the treachery 
of his vizier in the late confpiracy, yet the artful man had fo well ex- 
tricated himfelf, and gained fuch confidence, that Byram Shaw, who 
was not blefled with much difcernment, gave entire credit to this 
accufation, and fent him an order, importing, that they deferved 
death ; at the fame time recommending to him to keep them quiet 
till he fhould find the means of bringing them to condign punifhment. 
This was what the crafty vizier wanted. He immediately produced 
the King’s order, which kindled the Omrahs at once into rage, 
while he mifled them with refpect to the accufer. He even pretend- 
ed to be apprehenfive for hionfelf, and began to confult with them 
about the means of general fecurity 3 
fort him, ; ie s i ai, 
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D, 1241, 


iger, 639. 


reachery of 
he vizier. 


Attaches the 
Omrahs to 
his intereit. 


and they all promifed to fap- 
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ALD. 1242. i i : : 
es This news having rseahed the Emperor, he began to open his 
eyes, when too late, and-in great perturbation haftened to the houk 
The Emperorof Shuh Iilaam | i oe 
The Bango aam, a venerable and learned Omrah, requefting him to 
Taam ; fet out for the camp, and endeavour, by proper reprefentations, t 
— quiet the ‘ Ve i ead 
anti oe aver the difaffected Onaralas to their duty. Iflaam accordingly 
et gut in private, ‘bet aoa heing able to effect any thing, returned to 
“Delhi. The Vizier, in the ‘mean time, advanced with the army 
to the capital, which he befieged for three months and an half. 
Reehoebliiyns fpreading at laft among the, citizens, the place was taken 
The Bperoe ae the eighth of Zicaat, in the year639. Sultan Moaz ul dien 
a fn ; 
‘Tat Byram Shaw was thrown into prifon, where in a few days he 


‘came to a very tragical end, after a reign of two years one month 
and fifteen days. co 


Telhi be- 
fieged. 


The Moguls, inthe mean time, plundered Punjaab and returned 
‘to Ghizni. 





SECTION Vu 


mbes. Reign of Sultan Atta vL pig Musaoop Suaw, 
the fon of Ruckun ul dien Firoze Shaw. 


ie W HEN Byram Shaw had drank the cup of fate, Malleck 

. Eaz ul dien Balin the elder raifeda faétion, and forcing his 

% per inte the palace, mounted the throne, and ordered himéelf to be 
aeproclaimed throughout the city. But the greater part of the princes 

and nobility, diffatisfied with his advancemefty,,immediately took 

Alla die ee Alla ul dien from his confinement in the er htte caftle, and de- 
pofing the ufurper, placed him upon the throne the fame day in which 
- . a F Balin 





of Tigha Chan, with a great ar 
defeat, but jealoufy arifing be 


\ 
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Balin had ufurped it, Malleck Cuttub ul dien Haffin was made Va- 4D. 1242, 
keel of the empire *. Malleck Mohizib ul dien Nizam ul Muluck, igeri6fcr 
Vizier, and Malleck Kirakuth lord of requefts. a ee 
a = 

The Vizier, who was-a politic and ambitious man, ftill main- The Vizier 
tained an abiolute pores in the empire; but being of a haughty menrowen 
and oppreflive difpofition, he bore it with too high a hand among 3 
the nobles. They confequently began to combine againft him, and 
in the month of Ribbi ul Awil, in the year 640, found means to 
afaffinate him one day when he was hunting, . The Vizarit was and is affufi- 
conferred. upon Sudder ul Muluck Nigim ul dien Abu Buker, and” 
the younger Balin was made lord of the requeits, . Even Balin | 
the elder was appointed viceroy of Nagore, Sind and Ajmere, The 
Subafhip of Budaoon was given at the fame time to Malleck Tage ~ 
ul dien; and other provinces fell to various Omrahs, according to 
their rank and intereft at court; and in general, peace and content _ 
feemed to diffufe themfelves over the kingdom. . 





The Emperor, -about this time, releafed his two uncles Nafir ul Th 
dien and Jellal ul dien, who had been imprifoned by Byram Shaw. u 
He conferred upon the former the government of Barage, cand. to” 2 
the latter, he gave that of Kinnoge, Tigga Chan was appointed 


Suba of* Lucknouti, or Bengal. wal 
























In the year 642, an army, of Mogul T 
into Bengal by the way of Chitta and 
fent towards Lucknouti Malleck Kira beg 
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A.D. 1244. uiti = 
Biger fey proceeded to open hoftilities; and the Emperor ordered Tigha to 


refign the government to Timur, and to réturn to Delhi, 


In the following year intelligence arrived that another army of 

Moguls, by the way of Kundiz and Talikaan, had entered “t 

and inyefted Outch, The Sultan immediately ordered forces ij 

be muftered, and putting himfelf at their head, diredted the impe- 

rial ftandard towards the Tartars. When he had reached the banks 

Fxpelled fom of the river Bea, they raifed the fiege and began to retreat; and the 


Sind, 
Sultan hearing that they had totally evacuated the country, returned 
to Delhi. 


aul foon after gave himfelf up to wine and women, and exercifed 

- various modes of cruelty, injuftice and oppreflion, defpifing all coun- 

fel, and placing the way of tuin before him. The Princes and 

eeiaite at length bound up their loins to hoftility, having firft 
privately fent for Nafir ul dien Mamood the Sultan’s uncle from 

Barage. Mamood advanced with all the forces he could raife to- 

The Emperor Wards the capital. The Emperor was thrown into prifon by the 


depofed. 
: Omrahs, where he remained for life. He reigned four years, one 
month and one day. 





; SECTION & 


The Reign of Sultan Nasir ut pizn Mamoop ben Sultan 
Shumfe ul dien Altumfh. 


0 O22 have already obferved, that when the eldeft fon of Sultan 

eo : eee asd in Lucknouti, he conferred the title and govern- 
A meee iy i at principality upon his younger fon Nafir ul dien Mamood. 

“ ; 9 i os But 


© 5 > 
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but this was a nominal honour, Mamood being at that time too young Ds 1215. 
for fuch a charge. Upon his father’s death he was confined by oie ee Si 
Turkaan, and remained in prifon till he was releafed by Mufaood 

Shaw, who gave him the government of Barage. During the time 

of his government he waged fuccefsful wars with the neighbouring 

Rajas, and rendered his province happy and flourifhing. The fame yp mood a 
of his juftice and policy became to be noifed abroad, which made vi oes 
the Omrahs turn their eyes towards him in the late revolution, He Pies 
was then placed upon the throne of his father, which, even laying 

afide his birth, his bravery, wifdom and learning, his other good 


qualiteis very much deferved to poffefs. 


During the time of his imprifonment, he wrote for his livelihood, 
defpifing the Emperor's allowance. He often faid in the days of his 
misfortune, that he w ho could not work for his bread did not de- 

When he afcended the throne, he was the patron of learn= An encouras 
ing, the protector of the people, and the friend of the poor. The al earns 
poets of that age vied with one another for the prize, at his corona- 
hich was gained by Cafi Minhage, for his poem upon that 
This writer is alfo particularly famous for his valuable 


ferve it. 


tion, Ww 
occafion. 
hiftory called the Tibcaat Nazari. 


The vizarit was now conferred upon Malleck Yeas. ul vas sae Lorde 
the younger, who formerly, under the title of Chan Azim Anigh on Balin. 
Chan, defeated the Sultana, and all the executive power put into his 

hands Shaye Chan, the Emperor's nephew, was appointed to the 
Moultan, Batenize and Tibberbind, where he 

t ftanding army; to watch the motions of 

poflefied themfelves of Cabul, Candahar, 


government of Lahore, 

was ordered to keep 2 grea 

the Moguls, who now had 

Ghizni, Belich and Herat. . . . 
It is faid, that when Mamood appointed young Balin. viaiery fe AN a. 

he told him, he trufted his own glory to his loys and on A Bae 

~ Vou. i Ge erefore, oe 


_ Great to Hindoftan, fome of his old generals, 
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A.D. 1246. therefore, to do nothing for which he could not anfwer to God 


Higer. 644, > or 


that would ftain his name with injuftice towards his people, or ingratj 
tude towards his king. The vizier faithfully promifed his bef, 
and exerted himfelf with fuch unwearied diligence in his office, oe 
gulated fo well the bufinefS of the ftate, that nothing efcaped his 
eye, or paffed his particular infpetion. 


In the month of Regib the King took the field, and turned his 
arms towards Moultan. He encamped for fome time upon the banks 
of the Sodra; and making his vizier captain general, he fent Bi 

The Gickers (Wards the mountains of Jehud, and the territories of Sind. Thofe 
chatted. countries were reduced, and the Emperor avenged himfelf upon the 
Gickers for their continual incurfions, and for guiding the Genul 
through their country into Hindoftan. Thefe Sieacks Ware too 


gteat to be pardoned, and therefore he carried fome thoufands of 
every age and {ex into captivity, 


Refrator Some antient pet 
ee Omrahs who had Jagiers conferred on them in the 


Pp . 
Biftien Provinces of Lahore and Moultan, 


to fupply their quotas to the army, for the maintainance of which, 
they held thefe eftates, By the advice of the sh they were 
arrefted and carried prifoners to Delhi. The King 
their Jagiers to their fons or relations, upon the bibeailitacy tenure. 
The country of Punjaab and Moultan were by thefe means effec- 
tually fettled, and the King’s authority firmly eftablithed. 


had, for fome time paft, refufed 


however, gave 


Story ef Alex. Some authors info : 
ees tm us, that when Secunder * was on his way 


ther eae unwilling to proceed far- 
anh iepen to draw their feet out of the circle of his obedience. 
heheroe upon this, was thrown into reat perplexity, not know- 
“85 ; pe gol a with them. In this dilemma he fent a meflen- 


# Alexander the Great. 


sel ; ; ger 
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ger to Greece to advife with his old mafter Ariftotalife *, who, by 4+ D. ray. 
reafon of his age and infirmities, could not accompany him. When ee 
the fage read the letter, he carried the meffenger into the garden, 

where he gave orders to the gardener to root up all the old plants, 

and fet young fhoots in their places. Without faying more, or 
writing any anfwer, he told the meffenger to return in hafte to his 

matter, 


When the meffenger arrived, he fell upon his face before the 
King, and told him he could obtain no reply, Secunder was fome- 
what furprized, and enquired into the particulars of the interview. 
Hearing the above relation he fmiled, and told the meflenger he had 
brought him an excellent anfwer. He accordingly put fome of the 
old mutinous officers todeath, and cafhiered others; fupplying their 
places with young men who became more obedient to command ; 
and thus re-eftablithed his authority in the army. 
“In the month of Shaban 645, Sultan Nafir ul dien Mamood returned Be 
with his troops through the country which lies between the twrolntene feces Tile 
ad after an obftinate fiege, the fort of Tilfinda"*S* 
yielded to his arms. He then continued his march towards Kurrah, 
the vizier commanding the van guard. He was met at Komaashsy 
the Rajas Dillekie and Milleckie, whom he ee plundering 
: d taking many of both their families prifoners. 
the country to the fouth of the 
s from Malava to Kurrah, and 

After thefe exploits the Em- 


Ganges and Jumna, ar 


their country, an 
Thefe two Rajas had feized upon all 
Jumna, deftroyed the King’s garrifon 
held their chief refidence at Callinger. 
_peror returned to Delhi, 





In the following year, he fent the Vizier with 2 a toward®me viser 
Rintimpore and the mountains of Meruaar, to oe as el 
inhabitants of thefe countries, which he effectually did, ss ee ; 

* Ariftetle, the Philofopher. . Pee on) E : 
Cea ep 
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Bias to Delbi.. The vizier’s roast Abiek Cufhli Chan was Promoted 
to the dignity of Hagib, and Baz Zinjani to be vakeel of the 
Empire. ‘ 


eee In the fame year, the Sultan’s brother Jellal ul dien was called 
ee from his government of Kinnoge to Delhi. But, fearing that the 
* King had fome intentions againit his life, he fled to the hills of Sit- 
noor, with all his adherents. The Emperor purfued him, but 

finding, after eight months labour, that he could not lay hands upon 
Sane the him, he returned to Delhi. The Sultan, in the year 647, married 
daughter. the daughter of his Vizier, Balin, and upon the occafion 
made great rejoicings, He drew, in the year following, his army 

towards Moultan, and upon the banks of the Bea, he was joined 

by Shere Chan with twenty thoufand chofen horfe, The Sultan 
continued his march to Moultan, where he remained for fome days. 

Having placed Malleck Eaz ul dien Balin in the government of 

Nagore and Outch, and fettled fome other matters, he returned to 


his capital. 


ie This Eaz ul dien Balin, in the year 649, threw off his allegiance, 
and ftirred up a rebellion in thofe provinces. This obliged the Sultan 

to pat the imperial ftandard in motion towards Nagore. He put the 

rebels to flight ; but fuch was the ftrange policy of the times, that he 

ray p= promifed him his pardon, upon his fubmiflion ;. and afterwards actu- 
: ally continued him in his government. ‘The Emperor, after returning 
from this expedition, remained only a few days at Delhi, before he 
proceeded to the fiege of Narvar. He was metat Narvar by Raja Sahir 

Deo, who had juft built that fortrefs on a feep rock, with five thoufand 

horfe, and two hundred thoufand foot. This immenfe hoft were de- 
Chioderi and feated with great laughter, and the place being invefted, was reduced, 
duced, after a few months fiege, The Emperor from thence continued 
his march to Chinderi and Malaya, and having fettled thofe coun- 

: tries, 
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tties, and appointed a Suba to govern them, returned to Delhi. The A.D. as 
ce ; : A aE ; 4 iger. 649, 
Vizier gained, in this expedition, great reputation for his conduct 


and perfonal valour. 


In the mean time the Sultan’s nephew, Shere Chan, viceroy of 
Lahore and Moultan, who was at that time reckoned a prodigy of Shere Chan. 
wifdom, valour, and every royal virtue, had raifed and difciplined a Ghizai fom 
body of horfe, with which he drove the Moguls out of the Ceara 
kingdom of Ghizni, and annexed it once more to the empire. He 
ftruck the currency in the name of Nazir ul dien, and. proclaimed 
him through all the provinces. The King, for thefe fervices, added 
the government of Outch to his viceroyfhip, which, contrary to ex-- 
pectation, was quietly delivered up by Malleck Eaz ul dien Balin, ; 
who returned to Delhi, and received the Jagier of Budacon. 

The Sultan, in the year 650, marched by the way of Lane i, init! 
into Moultan, and was joined by Cuttulich Chan, by the way Of difgraced. 
Sevan and Cufhlu, from Budaoon, with fine armies. In the begin- perm : 
ning of the following year, Amad ul dien Eaz Zingani, vakeel of A 3 
the empire, who had rofe to that dignity through the intereft of the 
vizier, began to envy the fame and influence of that | ere 
He took every opportunity to traduce his benefactor to the King ins 
private. The Monarch’s affections for the vizier, to co 2 


bly, and he was even prevailed upon at lal ms 

















man from his office, when he ot 


it, the {mall government of Hafli, for h $ 
my fought an opportunity to take his life. 


Amad ul. dien Eaz now be am 
began his authority by 
and governments; who had bee! 


aM 
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199 
A.D. 1252 alin’s fri and relations from the r 5 : 
Biger. 650. pened at peas ier te ; b ae Biefence, eoR- when the royal army advanced as far as Hafli, Anigh Chan Balin, and fied ote 
Bee ee ee Delhi, vizier of the reft of the Omrahs, fent an addrefs to the King, to the following He is difmis- 
the empire, and Eaz ul dien Cutchlew Chan, lord of requefts, ed from the 


When he returned to Delhi with the King, he every where difturbed 
the public peace, and overfet the fundamental laws of the country, 


purpofe : ‘* That they were his loyal fubjeéts, and were {atisfied pretence, 
to kifs the foot of his throne, fo be he would banifh Amad ul dien 
from his prefence.” ‘The Sultan was under the neceffity of eithee 


confenting to this requeft, or tolofe his Empire. He therefore dif 
The Emperor again muttered his army, and began his march to. 


2 ee wards the river Bea, for Shere Chan had unfortunately, at this time, 
difgraced, been defeated by the Sindies, and loft feveral forts in Moultan, 
This furnithed the favourite with an Opportunity of difgracing him 
with the King, who turned him out of his viceroy 


miffed the obnoxious favourite from his prefence, and fent him to 
Budaoon, The Omreahs prefented their offerings, and re honoured. 
with royal dreffes. Jellal ul dien. Chani, was appointed to com- 
mand at Lahore, and Shere Chan was confirmed in the Bovgiaments 
of Debalpoor, Moultan,. Battanize, Tiberhind, ae other diftriéts: 
adjacent. The Sultan returned peaceably to Delhi, and Rise, 
at feeing his old vizier, while the flower of defire bloffomed. 


fhip of Oatch, 
Tiberhind, and Moultaan, which he conferred upon Arfilla Chan, 


and then returned to his capital. In the mean time, Malleck Eaz 
ul dien Rizi ul Muluck, the Turk, was aflallinated by the zemindarsof 
Keital and Coram, which prevailed on the Sultan to march his army 


torevenge his death, from which expedition he very foon returned 
again to Delhi. 


great joy 2) 
in. the hearts of the fubjects. 


y ent of Oud fnfurrections - 
the Emperor conferred the governm he 


i ee fects of which however he wanted to deprive pes 
aiaeei ;, for that of Barage, which was neither {0 lucrative, 
“ Catenlich Chan, upon this account, fwerved: 
fi his allegiance, and, having brought over fome other Omrahs to 
Saas aifed a-creat army, which obliged the Sultan to fend. 
the iti againft oe, Malleck...Taje ul Ae ne cue sia 
difpatched at the fame time againft Amad u oo Ps 

Pp diverfion about Budaoon. He was however, oe a 
begun ae ive and put to death, Cuttulich Chan was, al os pias 
taken prifoner, : aa a %6 Sitnoor. The Vizier deftroyed the p “ 
_ . ‘ wef at to lay hold of the rebel, he returned to Delhi, . 

ut no 


Theinfolence The government of the Vakeel became by this time fo invidious 
of Amad ul 


dien to the whole Empire, that the Subas of Kurra, Manickpoor, Oud, 
Budaoon, Tiberhind, Sunnam, Koram, Lahore, Sewalic, and Na- 


gore, entered intoan affociation, and fent an embafly to Balin the 
former vizier, informing him, 


in a few montl 
nor fo honourable. 


his party, 


that the government of the coun- 
try was quite fubverted, and that the oppreffion and arrogance of 


Amad ul dien was beyond expreffion; that they were therefore 
defirous he fhould proceed to Delhi, and take the Empire, as for- 
oceafionsa erly, under his wife condu@ and direGtion. Balin confented, and, 


revolt. according to appointment, all the Omrahs met with their forces 


.« of Sitnoor, in the year.655,,entered into an. alli--1 confiaey » 
. Ne 
in one day at Koram. 


pee er and, raifing agreat army, advances! to meek 7 
‘ ttulic yeast . fame. - 
ance with = - Suba of Sind, who was in the os 
Cutchlew Chan, am,. became. very fo! 


All three joining their forces near Kor 


5. a 






The Sultan, and Amad ul dien, upon receiving this intelligence, 


marched with the imperial forces, to difperfe the infurgents; but 


: when 
© - 
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difcovered 
ad baffled 
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. to the empire. The King again ordered his Vizier, with a great 


apmy, to take the field. When the two armies approached one ano. 
ther, a mutiny was ftirred up in the Vizier’s camp, by Shech Iflam 
Cuttab ul dien, and Cafi Shumfe ul dien Berachi, who wrote pithats 
letters to the enemy, projecting the means of their taking the city, in 
which they had alfo {et a faction on foot to favour them. The Vizier 
having received good intelligence of this treafonable correfpondence 
acquainted the King of the particulars, who ordered them all to be 
confined. In the mean time the enemy, according to the fcheme 


by the Vizier. Oy ay F : 
) projected, marched with a body of chofen cavalry, a hundred crores 
. a 


'The Moguls 


obliged to re- 


treat, 


Difobedient 
Omrahs 
brought to 
reafon. 


in two days, advancing to the gates of Delhi, where the traitors had 
promifed to meet them that day with their forces ; but finding them- 
{elves difappointed, and the Sultan’s troops marching out againit 
them, they entirely difperfed, Cutchlew Chan retreating to Sind, but 
Cuttulick Chan was never heard of afterwards. 


Towards the latter end of this year,a Mogul army invaded Outch 
and Moultan, which obliged the Sultan to, point his hoftile {pears to- 
watds that quarter ; but the Moguls fled upon his approach ; fo that, 
without further trouble, he returned to his capital, giving the coun- 
try of Punjaab to Shere Chan, and fending Malleck Jellal ul dicen 
Chani to the government of Lucknouti. 


In the year 656, the Sultan marched his army towards Kurrah and 
Manickpoor, to chaftife Arfilla Chan and Calliche Chan, who had 
not joined their forces in obedience to his orders, when he marched 
the year before to Punjaab. Thefe Subas, however, found means 
at court to mollify the King’s refentment, and Arfilla Shaw found 


" even intereft to obtain the government of Lucknouti, which had 


been fo lately difpofed of to Jellab ul dien, while the other obtained 
_fome diftritts by the foot of the mountains. 
6 a SF ~ Cutchlew 
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Cutchlew Chan, the Vizier's brother, was, in the year 657, appoint- A. D. 1213. 
ed to the government of Kole, Jellafore, Gualier, and Biana. Noncutibete 


thing elfe remarkable happened this feafon, but the death of Cushila goremo of 


Chan, governor of Sind. The Vizier, by the King’s commands, “!#* &* 
led next year an army towards Sewalic and Rintimpore, where 
the Rajaputs had begun to raife great difturbances, having collected 
a very numerous body of horfe and foot, at the head of which they 
plundered and burnt the country. Upon the Vizier’s approach, 
they retired into ftrong pots and pafles, among the mountains, 
where, however, he routed them, and continued to ravage their 
country four months, with fire and fword, fetting a price upon their 


heads. 


The Rajas of the Rajaputs, tendered at length defperate, collected atts rebelli- 
ous AAS 


all their forces, and rufhed down from the mountains to be revenged overthrown 
of the Mahomedans. The Vizier faw the florm defcending, and ** wae 
had time to draw up his army in order of battle to receive them. 
The attack of the enemy was violent and tertible, being actuated by 
tage, revenge, and defpair. It was with much difficulty that the 
Vizier could keep the imperial troops in the field, but the enemy 
over-heating themfelves towards mid-day, they became hourly more 
languid and faint. The imperial general infpiring his troops with 

y had aéted upon the defenfives 


freth courage, for till then, the 
began to charge in his turn, and, before evening, purfued the enemys 


with great flaughtet, back to the hills. The Vizier's aoe re very 
confiderable in this action, and many brave Omralis dr ank of the « cup 
of martyrdom. Of the enemy above ten thoufand jwere flain, and 
hiefs made prifoners, befides a great number of com= 
The Vizier having, by this agtion, relieved the 
which had been befieged by fome other tribes, 


ninety of their c 
mon foldiers. 


fort of Rintimpore, : St ; 
he returned victorious to Delhi. The captive chiefs sie cruelly 
ordered to be put to death, and their unfortunate a ees 

to perpetual flavery. : . +e 


Vor. I. Dd 
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In the month of Ribbi ul Awil of this year, an. ambaffador -aryj. 


Lmbafly from ved at Delhi, on the part of Hallacu Chan ++. The Vizier went out 


Halacu Kin, 
of Perfia. 


The Empe- 
ror dies. 


His fingular 
character, 


© fomeet the ambaflador with fifty thoufand horfe, of Arab, Agim 


Turk, Chillege, and Afghan; two hundred thoufand infantry in 
arms, two thoufand chain-elephants of war, and three thoufand 
carriages of fire-works. Hedrew up in order of battle, formed in 
columns of twenty deep, with the artillery and cavalry properly dif 
pofed, Having then exhibited fome feats of horfemanthip, in mock 
battles, and fully difplayed h’s pomp to the ambaffador, he con- 
duéted him into the city and royal palace, There the court was 
very {plendid, every thing being. fet out in the moft gorgeous and 
magnificent manner. All the Omrahs, officers of ftate, judges, 
priefts, and great men of the city were prefent, befides five princes 
of Ayrac, Chorrafan, and Maverulnere, with their retinues, who 
had taken protection at Delhi, from the arms of Chingez Chan, who, 
a little before that time, had overun moft part of Afia. Many 


Rajas of Hindoftan, fubje& to the empire, were. there, and flood 
next the throne, 


This ceremony being concluded with great pomp, nothing parti- 
cular occurred at Delhi, till the year 663, when the Emperor felt 
fick, and, having lingered fome months on the bed of affliction, 


died on the 11th of Jemmad ul Awil, in the year 664, much lamented 
by his people. 


- Sultan Mamood was very fingular in his private charaéter, for, contra- 


_ ty to the cuftom of all princes, he Kept no concubines. He had but 


one wife, whom he obliged to do every homely part of houfewifty , 
and when fhe complained one day, that fhe had burnt her fingers in 
baking his bread, defiring he might allow her a maid to affift her, he 
rejected her requeft, with faying, that he was only a truftee for the 


+ Halacu Chan was grand{on to the famous Zingis Chan, was a great conqueror 


himfelf, and King of Perfia, 
ftate, 
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ftate, and that he was determined not to burthen it with needlefs ex- 4. D. 1265, 

iger, 664, 
pences. He therefore exhorted her to perfevere in her duty with ba 
patience, and God would reward her in the end, 


As the Princes of Hindoftan never eat in publick, his table was rather 
that of a hermit, than fuitable toa great King. He alfo continued the 
whimfical notion of living by his pen. One day, as an Omrah was 
infpecting a Coran of the Emperor's writing, before him, he pointed 
out a word, which he faid was wrong. The King, looking at it, 
fmiled, and drew a circleround it. But when the critic was gone, 
he began to eraze the circle, and reftore the word. This being ob- 
ferved by one of his old attendants, he begged to know his Majefty’s 
reafon for fo doing; to which he replied, “ That he knew the word 
was originally right, but he thought it better to erafe from a paper, 
than touch the heart of a poor man, by bringing him to fhame.” 
Thefe might, indeed, be virtues in private life, but were certainly 
none in a fovereign ; for notwithftanding the praifes conferred upon 
him by hiftorians, we muft look upon him rather as the reprefenta- 
tion than the real fubftance of a great monarch. 


NT a 


S. BE, Cot. 10.N oe 
The Reign of Sultan YEAS UL DIEN BALIN. 


hitta, of the tribe of Alberti stun Bat 
and, in his youth, was carried prifoner by the Bees “it his family. 
conquered that country, and fold to a merchant, who es ei e 
to Bagdat. His father was a chief of great powels and comms es $ 
ten thoufand horfe in that unfortunate wer in which pee pags es 2 
wastaken. He was bought at Bagdat in the year 630, by Chaj $ 


ae. AMR 
i famous for his piety and 
Jemmal ul dien of Bufforah, who BS, a one 


‘UL TAN Balin was 4 Turk of C 


= 
a 


204. 
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. learning. His mafter haying learned that he was a relation of Sultan 
* Altumhh, proceeded with him immediately to Delhi, and prefented 


SenttoDelhi. him to the Emperor, who rewarded him fo handfomely, that he re. 


His gradual 
rife in the 
fate. 


Made Vi- 
uier. 


Succeeds to 
the Empire. 





turned independent to Bagdat. 


The Sultan employed him firft in the office of chief falconer, in 
which art he was very expert. He rofe from that ftation, both by 
the influence of his brother, who happened to be then an Omrah, 
and in great favour at the court of Delhi, and by his own merit. He 
afcended gradually, from one preferment to another, till he became 
an Omrah of the empire, and a man in great efteem. In the reign of 
Ruckun ul dien, when he commanded in Punjaab, hearing his ene- 
miesat court had enraged the King againft him, he refufed. to obey. 
his orders toreturn, and kept for fome time pofleffion of that coun- 
try. But having advanced to Delhi, with the confederate Omrahs, 
who came to depofe the Emprefs Rizia, he was taken prifoner in their 
flight, and remained there fome time in confinement. He however 
made his efcape, and joined the party of Byram Shaw again(t the 
Emprefs, whom he twice defeated, as. we have feen in that reign, 
This gained him great reputation; and he had the government of 
Hafli and Rabari conferred upon him; in which office he diftin- 
guithed himfelf in feveral adtions againft the rebels of Mewat. 


In the reign of Sultan Mufaood, he was advanced to the dignity of 
Amir Hajib, in which he gained great reputation; and in that of 
Nafir ul dien he was raifed to the Vizarit, which high office he managed. 
in fach amanner, as to leave the King but the mere title of royalty. 
He therefore, upon the death of his fovereign, mounted the throne, 
not only without oppofition, but even by the general voice of the no- 
bility and people. 

In the reign of Sk umfe ul dien Altumfh, forty of his Turkith 
faves, who were in great favour, entered into a folemn affociation 
3 ; to 
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to fupport one another, and upon the King’s death, to divide the 4. D, 1265. 
Empire among themfelves. But jealoufies and diffentions hosing Sh 
arofe afterwards among them, prevented this project from being 
executed. The Emperor Balin was of their number; and, as {e- 

veral of them had raifed themfelves to great power in the kingdom, 

the firft thing he did after his acceffion, was to rid himfelf of all naeneeets 
who remained of that affociation, either by fword or poifon ; among of his rivals. 
whom was anephew of his own, Shere Chan, a man of great bra- 

very and reputation, 


His fears, after thefe affaffinations, were entirely difpelled, and courted by 
he became fo famous for his juftice and wife government, that his hae 
alliance was courted by all the Kings of Iran and Turan. He took Perfia. 
particular care that none but men of merit and family fhould be 
admitted to any office in his government ; and for this purpofe he 
endeavoured to make himfelf acquainted with the particular talents 
and conneétions of every perfon in his court. As he was very affi~ 


. 3 : - shins (eet oR 
duous.in rewarding merit, he was no lefs fo in punifhing vice ; 


whoever mifbehaved in their ftation, were certain of being imme~ + 


diately difgraced. 


He expelled all flatterers, ufurers, pimps and. players from. his A en 
court; and being one day told, that an Omrah, an old foray ” 
who had acquired a vatt fortune, Rie at an 
monopoly in the Bazar, xe =“ eee: at 
ees, if he would honour im wit phe Be ae ee 
Saas the propofal with great difdain, and faid, betas 
his fubjeéts think of a King who fhould condefcend to. s = 


of the crown, 








with a wretch fo infamous *” Asa < 
Balin was fo famous for his generofity, that te ps pe ce | “ Pi ge 
Eaft, who had. been overthrown by the arms. Eee ( i 
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A.D. 1265. 


Higer. 664, 
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fought protection at his court. There came upwards of twenty of 
thofe unfortunate fovereigns from Turkeftan, Mavir ul Nere, Chor- 
raflan, Ayrac, Azurbaejan, Pharis, Room *, and Shaam +-. They had 
a princely allowance, and palaces for their refidence allotted them ; 
and they were upon public oceafions, ranked before his throne, ac- 
cording to their dignity; all ftanding to the right and left, except 
two princes of the Kalifat, who were permitted to fit on either fide 
of the Mufnud. ‘The palaces in which the royal fugitives refided in 
Delhi, took their names from their refpective pofleffors, and were 
ranked in the following order: Abbafli, Singeri, Charizm Shahi, 
Willami, Ollavi, Attabuki, Ghori, Chingezi, Roomi, Aefunkari, 
Emuni, Mufeli, Samarcandi, Cafhgari, and Chittai. 


Tn the retinue of thofe princes, were the moft famous men for 
learning, war, arts and fciences, that Afia at that time produced. 
The court of Hindoftan was therefore, in the days of Balin, 
reckoned the moft polite and magnificent in the world. All the 
philofophers, poets and divines, formed a fociety every night, at 
the houfe of Chan Shehid, the heir apparent of the Empire; and 
Amir Chufero the poet prefided at thofe meetings. Another fociety 
of muficians, dancers, mimicks, players, buffoons, and ftory- 
tellers was conftantly convened at the houfe of the Emperor's fecond 


~ fon Kera Chan, who was-given to pleafure and levity. The Omrahs 


and magnifi- 
cence, 


followed the examples of their fuperiors, fo that various focieties 
and clubs were formed in every quarter of the city. The Sultan 
himéelf, having a great pajlion for fplendor and magnificence in his 
palaces, equipages and liveries, he was imitated by the court. 
A new city feemed to lift up its head, and arts to arife from the 
bofoms of luxury and expence, 


Such was the pomp and grandeur of the royal prefence, that none 
could approach the throne without terror. The ceremonies of intro- 
* The lefler Afia, fo called from being long a part of the Roman Empire. 
+ Syria, 


duétion 
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duction were conduéted with fo much reverence and folemnity, andA.D. 1 
every thing difpofed fo as to ftrike awe and aftonifhment into the 
beholders. Nor was Balin lefs magnificent in his cavalcades, His 
ftate elephants were caparifoned in purple and gold. His horfe- 
guards, confifting of a thoufand noble Turks in fplendid armour, 
were mounted upon the fineft Perfian fteeds, with bridles of filver, 
and faddles of rich embroidery. Five hundred chofen men in 
rich livery, with their drawn {words upon their fhoulders, ran pro- 
claiming his approach, and clearing the way before him, All-the 
Omrahs followed according to their rank, with their various equi- 
pages and attendants, The Monarch, in fhort, feldom went out. 
with lefs than. one hundred thoufand men; which he ufed to fay, 
was not to gratify any vanity in himfelf, but to exalt him in the 
eyes of the people. 


The. feftivals of Norofe and Ide, as. alfo the. anniverfary of his His jutice.. 


own birth, were held with wonderful. pomp and fplendor. But 
amid{ft all this glare of royalty, he.never forgot that he was the guar- 
dian of the laws, and protector of his meaneft fubjects. It was be- 
fore Balin’s time acuftom in Hindoftan, in cafes of murder, to 
fatisfy the relations by a certain fine, if they confented to accept of 
it. He abolithed this cuftom, which has been fince revived, and 
ordered the Suba of Budaoon, Malleck Feick, to be put to death 
upon the complaint of a poor woman for killing her fon. dele 


When Balin was only an Omrah, he gave into the then courtly 
play. But upon his acceffion he be- 
luxuries; prohibiting wine upon the 
his dominions; Jaying great reftric- 
and banifhing all gamefters from his 
art ar 1g ye rit 
ort his authority, that for the di : - 
d order a.force to the remote! 


vices of wine, women, and 
came a great enemy to all thofe 
fevereft penalties to be drank in 
tions upon women of pleafure, 
court. 

+ So zealous was Balin to fupp 


bedience of one man, he woul 
G.. 


of - 


Higer, 654. 
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A dD. ee of the empire to bring him to punifhment. ‘In cafes of -infurretion 

His feverity or rebellion againft his government, he was not content, as had 

heen ‘formerly been the cuftom, to chaftife the leaders, but he extended 
the capital punifhment of high treafon to the meaneft of their vaffals 
and adherents. ‘This feverity rendered it neceflary for the Subas to 
have the King’s mandate for every expedition or hoftilities they were 


about to commence. 


That his army might be kept in conftant exercife, he led them out 

twice every week to hunt, for forty or fifty miles round the city, 
ani and eftablithed laws for the prefervation of the game. In the year 
ounce re 664, the was advifed by his council, to undertake an expedition to 
reduce the kingdoms of Guzerat and Malava, which had been an- 

nexed to the empire by Cuttub ul dien, but were afterwards per- 

mitted to fhake off the yoke. To this advice the Emperor would 

by no means confent, faying, that the Moguls were become fo 
powerfal in the north, having conquered all the Muffulmen princes, 

that he thought it would be much wifer to fecure what he poffeffed 

againft thofe invaders, than to weaken himfelf, and leave his country 


unguarded, by foreign wars, 
x 


Mahummud Tatar Chan, the fon of Arfilla Chan, who had be= 

gun to affert independence in Lucknouti, was this year, however, 

re Bue, and obliged to fend his ufual tribute to Delhi. A great 

reduced. rejoicing was made upon this occafion, at which the King was pre 
fent and gave public audience, 


ee Mewaty - Balin ordered, in the couife of the famé year, an atmy to extirpate 
Pucd “acertain tribe bf banditti called Mewats, who had poffeffed them- 
felves of an extenfive wildernefs about eighty miles fouth eaft of the 

City towards the hills; from whence they uféd, in former reigns, to 


make incurfions, to the number of fifty thoufand; even to the gates 
- ‘ of 
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of Delhi. It is faid, that in this expedition, aboye one hundred 4. D. 1265, 
thoufand of thefe wretches were put to the fword; and the aig oe] 
being fupp'icd with hatchets and other implements, cleared away the 
woods for above the circumference of fifty crores, The cleared 
fpace, afterwards proved excellent lands, and was well inhabited, 
as the people were protected by a line of forts along the foot of the 


mountains. 


In the 665 year of the Higera, Balin fent an army down between The Emperor 
. el . . . )I. fe 1 
the Ganges and Jumna, to fupprefs fome infurrections in thofe parts, }furedions 
with orders to punifh the offenders without mercy. The Sultan 
P y 
foon after marched in perfon towards Kattal, Pattiali and Bhogepoor, 
whofe inhabitants had begun to ftop all intercourfe with Bengal, by 
the way of Jionpoor and Benaris. He p.t fome thoufands of them 
to death, eftablithing juftice and public fecurity in thofe parts. He 
ordered forts to be built, which he garrifoned with Pattans, to cruth 
any future difturbance, and then returned towards Delhi. Soon after 
his arrival, he received intelligence of an infurreétion in Budaoon and - 
Kutter, whither he haftened with five thoufand chofen horfe, and 
ordered a general maflacre among the unfortunate infurgents, 


and fome thoufands @fevery age and fex fell by the fword. 


If fach cruelties can be any where excufed, it muft bein a gore 
ment like that of Hindoftan, where rebellions were 2 thofe days fo 
that, without the moft vigorous meafures, the peace ind _ 
he at all cabinet: = een a ll 


y ese AS 


common, 
i not 
. royal authority could 


Balin, after thefe tranfactions, marched _his wae the oe 
mountains of Jehud, where he employed them for the fpa.e a two wit ot 
and reducing the wild inhabitants to obedi- 
famous for breeding horfes, many thou- 
the Sultan to Delhi. | vt e 
Be 21 of eee Ly 


years, in taking forts, 

ence, This country was 

fands of which were carried by 
oe tis 


Vou. I 
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A.D. 1266. King marched there was an order for the Subas, Zemindars, Foge= 
Higer. 665. dars and magiftrates of the provinces to meet him on their own 
frontiers, with their offerings, which was afterwards diftribyted 
among the poor. The Sultan, fome time after, made a journey to 
Lahore, which city, having greatly fuffered from the Moguls, he 
ordered to be put in a proper ftate of defence and repair; and after 


having erected fome public buildings, he returned to Delhi. 


Regulates the About this time, Balin was told by one of his Omrahs, that a 

ai great number of veterans, who had ferved in the preceding reigns, 
were now become invalids and incapable of attending their duty. 
The Sultan, upon this, ordered a lift of their names to be taken, 
and fettling half pay upon them for life, difcharged them from fur- 
ther fervice. The old men however, were diffatisfed with this 
provifion, and fome of the principals of them were deputed by the 
relt, to go to Malleck ul Omrah, Fuchur ul dien, chief magiftrate 
-of Delhi, with prefents, to reprefent their cafe to the King. 


This venerable magiftrate being in great favour with: the Sultan, 
rejected their prefents, but told them he would ufe his endeavour to 
get them continued upon full pay. He accordingly went next day 
tocourt, and while he ftood in the prefence, put on the appearance 
of forrow, which being obferved by the King, he enquired about the 
caufe of his grief. The old man replied, « I was juft thinking that 
if in the prefence of God, all the old men were rejected, what 
would become of me.” The King was ftruck with the reproof, and 


after fome penfive filence, ordered the veterans to be continued in 
their. ufual pay. 


ShereClan ‘In the fourth year of the reign of Balin, Shere Chan Chaja Tath; 
ae who had, from the time of Nafir ul dien,, governed the provinces of 

Lahore, Moultan, Battize, Tibberhind, Debalpoor and other dif- 
2 1 tricts, 
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pricts, died: Some fay, by poifon from the King, but this is not 4 D. 1268. 
now believed, though reported by fome malicious people in thofe Li 
days. He was efteemed a man of great genius and an intrepid 
warrior; having defended his country from the incurfions of the 
Moguls, who now became the terror of the Eaft. Sultan Balin, 

upon the demife of Shere Chan, gave Sunnam and Semana to Timur 

Chan, and the other countries were divided among other Omrahs 

of his court. The moguls, encouraged by the death of Shere Chan, 

began again their depredations in thofe proyinces. The mutual 
jealoufies and diffenfions among the Subas, prevented them from 

doing any thing effectual for the public good, 


The Emperor, therefore, was obliged to appoint his eldeft fon Mahornmod 
Mahummud, at that time béaring the title of Chan Malleck, Bs 
afterwards famous by the name of Chan Shehid, viceroy of frontiers ; 
all thofe frontier provinces. Mahummud was immediately dif- 
patched to his government with a fine army, and = a the _ 
wifeft and beft generals in the empire. The Ponge bunt: eee 
was bleft with a bright and comprehenfive genius, taking, great of leaning 
delight in learning and the company of learned ere He with his ; 
own hand, made a choice collection of the beauties of poetry, a 
leGted from the moft famous in that art. The wotlk ete: 
twenty thoufand couplets, and was efteemed the eritenan : ta ‘ 

Among the learned men in the Prince's cots Amie Chu: soe 
Chaja Haffen bore the firft rank es genius and in his pee ee - 
with many more of his philofophical fociety, accompanied him o 

this expedition to Lahore. 


Mahummud was vifited at Lahore by Shech Ofman Marindi, who 


at fents oF 

f that age. But no prefents 
med the greateft man 0 e age 
was eftee evail upon him to remain out of his own countrys 
We are told, that as he was 
: one 


entreaty could pr : 
fo that after a fhort ftay, he ae . 
e2 
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A.D. 12(8 one day reading one of his poems in Arabic before the Prince, all 
teas the poets who were prefent, were tranfported into a fit of dancing, 
But the piece affected the Prince, to all appearance, in a quite con- 
trary manner; for the tears began to flow faft down his cheeks, 
This might indeed be occafioned by excefs of pleafure, though it 
was, at that time, attributed to that noble emulation which grieves 


for that excellence to which it cannot attain. 


Eetevites the The fame of Shech Sadi of Schiraz being great at that time, Ma- 
‘amous poet 


Sadi to his hummud invited him twice to his court; but that renowned fage 
court. 5 


exculed himfelf upon account of his years, and, with much difi- 
culty, was brought to accept of fome prefents. Sadi, in return, fent 
to Mahummud a copy of his works, and did honour to the abilitics 


of Amir Chufero the Sultan’s favourite, and prefident of his learned 
fociety. 


The Prince, every year, made a journey to fee his father at Delhi, 
to whom he always behaved with the greateft filial affe&tion and 
duty. Sultan Balin gave his younger fon Baghera Chan, entitled 
Nafir ul dien, a Jagier of Sammana and Sunnam, whither the Prince 
fet out to refide, His father, at his departure, advifed him to re- 
cruit and difcipline a good army, to watch the motions of the Mo- 
guls; and that if he ever fhould hear of his giving himfelf up to 
wine and his former debaucheries, he would certainly with Jraw him 

Bastien the from that Subafhip, and never put confidence in him again. The 
pisaee fon, Prince took the advice of his father to heart, and entirely reform- 
manners, ing his manners, gave great proofs of his natural abilities, though. 
his mind had taken a wrong biafs in his youth, A place of ren- 
dezvouz was appointed, in cafe of an invafion from the north, om 


the river Bea, near Lahore, where the two Princes were to join 
the imperial army from Delhi. 


Every. 
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Every thing feemed now in perfeét peace and fecurity throughout Hie 

the empire, when Tugnril, who was intrufted with the government 

of Lucknouti, began to appear in arms. In the year 678, this bold prea 
and enterprizing man led an army againft the Rajas towards Jage- nout. 
nagur, whom he defeated, carrying off fome hundreds of elephants and 

iiich wealth, out of which he made no acknowledgment to the King, 

Balin happened at that time to be very fick, infomuch that the news 

of his death was {pread abroad. This intell gence having reached the 

ears of Tughril, he aflumed the red umbrella with all the royal dig- 

nities, and declared himfelf King of Bengal. Balin hearing of 

this, wrote him an order to return immediately to his allegiances 

which having produced no effeét, he commanded’ Ab Tiggi, Suba 

of Oud, to raife his forces, and declaring him Suba of Bengal, fent 
Timar Chan Shumfhi, Malleck Taje ul dien, Jemmal ul dien, 

and other generals, to his affiftance, with an army from Delhi, to 


reduce the traitor to. obedience. 


When Ab Tigei was joined by this force, he croffed the Sirju, Def the 
now the Gagra or Deo, and proceeded towands Lucknouti, Len a 
Tughril advanced with his forces to: meet haste Tughril employe 
his money fo well among the troops of Ab Tiggi, that he urew 8 
ny of the ‘Turkith chiefs over to his party, and ig hanee Hs 
imperial army, he gave them a total defeat. The Sultan hearing ’ 


this news, bit his own fiefh with indignation. He ordered ab Tiggi 


to be hanged at the gate of Oud; ond. ile 
kith general, with another army againft the ke gesat. 8 mm | 
fate of Turmutti more fortunate than that of his pesuber 

was totally routed, and loft all his baggage annie ‘ ce 


a 


. > Gare ra vt : eee 
The Sultan having intelligence of this fecond difgrace to his arms, The Sunn 





nae prepares to 
| ld ir fon, He inarch again: 
was in great affliction, and prepared to take oe non nna 
gave orders to build a large fleet of boats, carry 


at4 
Av D. 1279. 
Niger, 678. 


He enters 
Bengal. 


Perfues the 
rebels into 
Oriffa. 


‘ 
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carry his baggage down the river, He, in the mean time, under 
pretence of going upon a hunting party, went to Sunnam and Samana, 
the Subathipof his younger fon, whom he brought with his army 
with him to Delhi, leaving Malleck Sotch in the government. Hay. 
ing colleéted the imperial army, he appointed Malleck ul Omrah 
Fuchier ul dien, or chief magiftrate of the city, regent during his 
own abfence, 


The Emperor croffing the Ganges, without waiting for the dry 
feafon, proceeded to Lucknouti by forced marches. But haying met 
with great delay, on account of the roads, and numerous end 
Tughril heard of his approach, and had time to collect his army, and 
with all his elephants, treafure and effects, took the rout of Nawetio: 
gur-f, with intention to remain there till the Sultan thould Hin to 
Delhi. The Sultan having arrived in Lucknouti, remained there 
only a few days. He appointed Hiffam ul dien Barbek, governor of 
the province, and proceeded himfelf, with his army, Regal: Jagena- 
gur. At Sunnargaum, the zemindar of that place, Me nnteoRa, 
joined him with his troops, and promifed to guard the Prentesnl: 
Tughril, if he fhould endeavour to efcape that way. 


The Sultan continued his march with great expedition, but he 
could gain no intelligence of the enemy. He Lees ordered 
Malleck Barbek beg Birfe, with feven thoufand chofen horfe, to ad- 
vance ten or twelve crores, in front of the army, and, by all means, 
to endeavour to gain intelligence of the rebels ; but in fpite of all 
enquiry, no fatisfactory accounts could for feveral days be obtained. 
One day however, Malleck Mahummud Shir, governor of Kole, be- 
cieeia an nescence’ guard wath forty horfe, reconnoitring the 
cou: /, beheld fome bullocks with pack-faddles, and having feized 
> d ivers, began to. enquire about the enemy. They obftinately 
“# Atown in Oris, near Catrack, 





Rin : Chen pretended 
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pretended ignorance; but the head of one of them being ftruck off, 4.D. en 
the reft fell upon their faces, and confeffed that they had juft left aa 
the enemy’s camp, which was about two crores in front, that 
they had halted for that day, and intended to advance to Jagenagur. 


Mahummud Shir fent the drivers to Malleck Barbek Birfe, WhO 4 gattant er 
commanded the vanguard, that he might examine them, and pro- plone Me 
ceeded himfelf as directed, to reconnoitre the enemy’s camp, He Shir. 
faw, from a rifing ground, the whole encampment, extended over a 
great plain, with the elephants and cavalry picqueted, and every- 
thing in reft and fecurity. Having fixed his eye upon the rebel’s 
tents, which were pitched in the center of the army, he determined 


to execute one of the boldeft enterprizes perhaps ever attempted. 
He advanced on full {peed, with his forty attendants, whom he fired 
with the glory of the undertaking, towards the camp, which he was 
permitted to enter, being taken for one of their own parties. He 
continued his courfe to the ufurper’s tents, and then ordered his men 
to draw; andrufhing into the great tent of audience, which was 
crowded with men of diftin€tion, put all they met, to the fword, 


crying, “ Victory to Sultan Balin !” 


ed he was furprized by the imperial army, 
n confufion, and cut his way through the 
Tughiil ficsy 


Sa 


Tughril, who imagin 


farted from his throne i 
tent behind. He mounted a horfe without a faddle, andl the 


having now fpread through the camp, he was confirmed in | 
and fled towards the river, with an intention to Ciel it, 
might make his efcape to Jagenagur, In the mean tian le 
Makuddur, the brother of the gallant Mahummud Si Tay ried! 
the rebel as he fled, purfued him to the river, and thot Dns pane Pe 
arrow as he was crofling. Tughril immediately ae ian bad Heopfey ands bees 
and Malleck plunging into the ftream, dragged ee ond bythe 

and cut off his head. At that very inftant feeing fome a 









aro 
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A.D. t27¢. my coming that way, he hid the head in the fand, and fending the 


Higer, 673. 


body down the ftream, begun to bath himfelf in the river. The 
party queftioned him about their King, and then went off without 


fulpicion. 


His army fy. Mahummud’s party, in the mean time, having difpatched every 


body they found in the royal tents, difperfed themfelves in fuch a 
manner among the enemy, who were now in the greateft confufion, 
that moft of them efcaped in the crowd. Tughril being no where to 
be found, and the panic having run through the whole army, the 
‘flight became general, and none thought about any thing but perfonel 
fafety. Thofe who remained alive of the forty heroes, loitered in 
the rear, til! the enemy were quite gone off the field. They then 
returned to the deferted camp, where they chanced to mect Mal- 
leck Mukuddur. He related the King’s death to bis brother, who 
inftantly fent the head to the Sultan. He at the {ame time difpatch- 
ed an expre(s to the vanguard, which came up that night, and took 
pofieftion of the camp. 


The Sultan The Sultan arrived the next day, with the imperial army. He 
reprimands . t 
Mahummad Called to him the two gallant brothers, and commanded them to re- 


7 rah- Tate the particulars of this aftonifhing exploit. He heard it with fur- 
“ prize; but inftead of praifing them, as they expected, he told them 


that the rafhnefs of their behaviour was inconfiftent with their duty 
and prudence, with much more to the fame purpofe. But he, ina 


but rewards a c 
Risa: few days, took them into favour, and conferred great titles and 





Honours upon them. 


~The Sultan finding the enemy had entirely difperfed, returned to 
Lucknouti, and put every one of the rebel’s family, and principal ad- 
herents, to death. He did not even {pare his innocent women and 
_ children ; and he carried his cruelty fo far, as to maffacre a hundred 


ad 


ay AS 


~ ' mts Ty his Fakiers, 


a : 
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Fakiers, and their chief Shaw Collinder, for having been in great A.D. 1277. 
favour with the rebel, who had giyen him a prefent of three maunds i 
of gold, to fupport the fociety, Balin appointed his fon Baghera gy eo 
Chan, King of Lucknouti, beftowing upon him all the enfigns of 

royalty, and the fpoils of Tughril, except the elephants and treafure, Retumste 
while he himfelf returned with his army towards Delhi. pss 


The Sultan was abfent upon this expedition three years. Upon his 
arrival, he conferred great dignifies upon Malleck Fuchier ul dien, 
who had ruled Delhi with great wifdom. He then vifited the learn- 
ed men at their own houfes, made them princely prefents, and at 
their inftigation, publithed an aét of grace to all infolyent debtors, 
who were in confinement, ftriking off, at the fame time, all old bal- 
lances of revenues due to the crown. Notwithftanding this appear 
ance of humanity, either the policy, or natural cruelty of his dif 
pofition, rendered him unmerciful to all rebels, He ordered {pits to 
be erected in the market place, for the execution of all the prifoners 
taken in the late expedition ; and it was with the utmoft difficulty, 
that the Cafies, Mufties, and learned men, in a body petitioning 
their pardon, could obtain it. This venerable body at laft, foftened 
the Sultan into mercy, and he drew the pen of forgivenefs over their 


crimes. 


His eldeft fon having heard of his father’s arrival, prgcocded to Hin ede (oti 
Delhi to vifit him, and was received with the greateft ae sa Delhi. 
joy. He had not remained at Delhi three months, uring whick 
his father and he were infeparable, when news was brought that the 
Moguls had invaded Moultan. Mahummud haBisnedl his departure iri oe 
to oppofe them ; but before he had taken leant, his fothes called him 
into a private apartment, and accofted him in the following manner, 


. mt hb “rt a r » 

‘Hetoldhim, “ That he himfelf had penta ong ie in thea ele 
{tration and government of kingdoms; that, by Sudpandiaxpenenes; Mahone. 
a Ti F f “ he. 
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A.D. 1282. he had acquired fome knowledge, which might be of fervice to Ma. 
ewe hummud after his death, which, in the courfe of nature, now 


abs 


haftened apace. That therefore he defired he would lend him the 
ear of attention, and treafure up his maxims in his mind. 


«When you (hall afcend the throne, look upon yourfelf as the depu- 
tyof God, Have a juft fenfe of the importance of your charge, 
Permit not any meannefs of behaviour in yourfelf, to fully the luftre 
of your exalted ftation, nor let avaritious and low-minded men, fhare 
your efteem, or bear any part in your adminiftration. 


«« Let your paffions be governed by reafon, and beware of giving 
way to your rage, Anger is dangerous in all men ; but in Kings it is 
the weapon of death, 


«Let the public treafure be expended in the fervice of the ftate, 
with that prudent economy, yet benevolent liberality, which reafon 
will dictate to. a mind always intent on doing good. 


‘¢ Let the worthip of God be inculcated by your example, and never 


permit vice and infidelity, unpunifhed, to hold up their face to the 
day. 


«« Be ever attentive to the bufinefs of the ftate, that you may avoid 
the impofition of defigning minifters. Make it your ftudy to fee them 
execute your commands, without the leaft deviation ar neglect, for 
it is by them you muft govern your people, 


_ “Let your judges and magiftrates be men of capacity, religion, and 
virtue, that thelight of juftice may illuminate your realms. Let no 
light behaviour, in public or private, detraé from that important ma- 
jelly which exalts the idea of a King ; and let every thing around 
you befo regulated, as to infpire that reverence and awe which will 
_ vender your perfon facred, and contribute to enforce your commands. 

¢ 8 ‘ Ad Spare 
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‘* Spare no pains to. find men of genius, learning, and courage, 40D, 1282, 
You mutt cherifh them by your beneficence, that they may prove ae 
the foul of your council, and the {word of your power, 


«‘ Throw not down a great man to the ground for a finall crime, nor 
entirely overlook his offence, Raife nota low man too haftily toa 
high ftation, left he forget himfelf, and be an eyefore to men of fupe- 
rior merit, 


«« Never attempt any thing, unlefs it is through neceffity, but what 
you are fure to accomplith ; and having once determined upon a mea= 
fure, let your perfeverance be never fhaken by doubt, nor your eye 
ever deviate fromthe object. For it is better for a King to be obfti- 
nate than pufillanimous, as in the firft cafe he may chance to be right, 
in the latter he is always fure to be wrong. - Nothing more certainly 
indicates the weaknefs of a prince, thana fluctuating mind.” 


The Sultan having ended his inftrudtions, embraced his fon ten- Mahummud 
derly, and parted with him in tears. The Prince» immediately aed 
marched againft the enemy, and having defeated and flain Mahummud Moguls. 
Chan, chief of the Moguls, he recovered all the territories of which 


they had pofleffed themfelyes in the empire. 


The throne of Iran was at this time filled by Arguna Chan, the E 
fon of Eback Chan, and grandfon of Hallaku Chan, who had con- 
quered that empire about the year 656. Timur Chan Chingezi, ; 
who was then an Omrah of mighty renown in the empire of the race The ‘© 
of Chingez Chan, and governed Herat, Candahar, Balichi, Ca- toban, 
bul, Buduchtha, Ghizni, Ghor, Bamia, and other countries, inva- 
ded Hindoftan, with twenty thoufand chofen horfe, to revenge the — 


death of his friend Mahummud Chan, who had. been. killed the for- 


mer year. Having rayaged all the country about Debalpoor and 


Ffa Lahore, 
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Lahore, he turned towards Moultan. Mahummiud Sultan, who twas 
then in Moultan, hearing of his defigns, haftened to the banks of 
the river of Lahore, which runs through part of Moultan, and pre- 
pared to oppofe him, When Timur Chan advanced to the river, he 
faw the army of Hindoftan on the oppofite bank. But the prince, 
defirous of engaging fo great a chief upon equal terms, permitted 
Timur Chan to pafs the river unmolefted. 


Both armies then drew up in order of battle, and engaged with 
great fury, for the fpace of three hours, in which both commanders 
eminently diftinguifhed their valour and conduct. The Moguls 
were at laft put to flight, and the Qmrahs of Hind purfued them 
with imprudent diforder, Mahummud, fatigued by the purfuit, 
halted by a large pond of water, with five hundred attendants, to 
drink. He there fell proftrate upon the ground, to return God 
thanks for his victory, 


In the mean time one of the Mogul chiefs, who had hid himfelf, 
with two thoufand horfe, ina neighbouring wood, rufhed out upon 
Mahummnud, and began a dreadful flaughter. The prince had jut 
time to mount his horfe, and, colle&ting his fmall party, and encou- 
raging them by his example, fell upon his enemies, He was at lat 
overpowered by numbers, after having thrice obliged them to give 
ground, and he unfortunately received a fatal arrow in his breaft, by 
which he fell to the ground, and ina few minutes expired, A body 
of the troops of Hind appearing at that inftant, the Moguls took to 
flight, Very few of the unfortunate Mahummud’s party efcaped 
from this conflict. Among the fortunate few, was Amir Chufero, 


the poet, who relates this event at large, in his book called Chizer 
Chani. ; iat tabihed 


hassel aia wf ee . 
‘When the army returned from the purfuit of Timur Chan, and 
a, prince in his blood, the thouts of vi@tory were changed 
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to the wailings of woe. No dry eye was to be feen from the mean- A.D. 1286. 
eft foldier to the Omrah of high command. The fatal news reached Te puert 
the old Sultan, who was now in his eightieth year. The fountains the death a 
of his tears were exhaufted, and life became obnoxious to his fight. ae 
However, bearing himfelf up againft the ftream of misfortune, he 

fent Kei Chufero his grandfon, and the fon of the deceafed, to fup- 

ply the place of his father. Kei Chufero, upon his arrival at Moul- 

tan, took the command of the army, and pouring the balm of bene- 
yolence and kindnefs upon the wounds of his affliéted people, began 

to adjuft his government, and provide for the defence of his 


frontiers. 


When the Sultan found grief and infirmities began to conquer his Bie ote 
vital ftrength, he fent for his fon Baghera Chan from Lucknouti, age, (eadele 
rand appointed him his fucceffor, at the fame time infifting tha he Bagher fo 
fhould continue with him at Delhi till his death; and appoint a 
deputy for his government of Lucknouti. To this: Bighes Chan 
confented ; but finding his father’s ilnefs was not likely - sen? 
foon to a crifis, he fet out for Lucknouti without acquainting him 
of his departure. This undutiful behaviour in his fon, threw the 
eld man into the deepeft affliction, fo that death began now to prefs 


hard upon him. 


¢ fent for his grandfon Kei Chufero, from 


He in the mean tim is g ne 0 
Moultan : the Prince haftened to his prefence, anda council of all 


i facceffion was changed in his favour, 
the Omrahs being called, the ; cp er 
all of them promifing to enforce the Sultan : laft wi a scion es 
this young Prince. Balin in a few days expired, in the y vial 


3 — M a rs. 
after a reign of twenty-two years pat 


of the Emperor, Malleck ul Omrah 


g aflembled the Omrahs,, va 
~ alway 


ly upon the death 
wa 


Immediatel ; 
'Fuchur'vl dien Cutwal, havin 


ct 
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always in enmity with the father of Chufero, harrangued them upon 
the prefent pofture of affairs. He affured them that Kei Chufero 
was a young man of a very violent and untraétable difpofition, and 
therefore, in his opinion, unfit to reign; befides, that the powe 
of Baghera Chan was fo great in the empire, that a civil war was “ 
be feared if the fucceflion fhould not be continued in his fami] 

That therefore, as the father was abfent, it would be mot beh, 
for the Omrahs to ele&t his fon Kei Kubad, who was a prince of a 
mild difpofition and then prefent in Delhi. So great was the influ- 
ence of the minifter, that he procured the throne for Kei Kubad; 
and Kei Chufero, glad to efcape with life, returned to his ad 


to the throne. overnment of Lahore, 


Kei Kubad, 


In the glorious reign of Sultan Balin, flourifhed at Delbi, befides the 
great men we have already mentioned, Shech Ferid ul dien Mufaood 
Shukurgunge, Shech Baha ul dien Zeckeria, Shech Sidder ul dien 
Arif, Shech Budder ul dien Ghiznavi, Chalipa Chaga Cuttub ul dien 
Buchtiar Kaki, Seid Mola, and many more, eminent in all branches 
of {cience and literature. 





S2C T1.ON”. XL 


The Reign of Sultan Moaz ut pren Ket Kusap, ben 
Bughera Chan, ben Sultan Yeas ul dien Balin. 


VW HEN Sultan Balin was numbered with the dead, Kei 
pis ' -Kubad his grandfon, in his eighteenth year, afcended the 
throne, and affumed the title of Moaz ul dien, Blerens a prince 
kernel y handfome in his perfon; and of an affable and mild 
nf He had a talent for literature, and hivikerowledge that 
, way 
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way was pretty extenfive. His mother was a_ beautiful princes, 4.D. 1286, 
daughter to Nafir ul dien Altumfh; and if purity of blood royal is atoll 
of any real worth, Kei Kubad had that to boaft, for a feries of 
gencrations, 


As he had been bred up with great ftri€tnefs under the wings of Luxury pre- 
his father, when he became mafter of his own aétions he began fo 
give a loofe to pleafure without reftraint. He delighted in love, and 
in the foft fociety of filver bodied damfels with mufky treffes, {pent 
great part of his time. When it was publickly known that the 
King was a man of pleafure, it became immediately fathionable at 
court; and in fhort, in afew days, luxury and vice fo prevailed that 
every fhade was filled with ladies of pleafure, and every ftreet rung 
with mufick and mirth. Even the magiftrates were feen drunk in 


public, and riot was heard in every houfe, 


‘The Sultan built a palace at Kilogurry upon the banks of the river Kei Kobad 
Gion, and retired thither to enjoy his pleafures undifturbed; ad- ene 
mitting no company but fingers, players, muficians and AS 
Malleck Nizam ul dien, who was nephew and fon in law to Fuchir 
entering into the King’s humours, gained great TavOut, and 
gnity of Vakeel Sultanit, and got the reins of Malleck Nt 


? Lk zam manages 
and Kuaam ul dien Ellaka, who was the pustic «fais. 


pointed his deputy. 
¢ & wente: 


ul dien, 
was raifed to the di 
government in his hands ; 
greateft man of that age, was ap 1 dati at 
t rh eae = 
feeing that the king was quite fwallowed on tothe 
up in his pleafures, began to form fghomes ‘9 clear his own “e i Ag 
The firtt object of his attention ant Kei was 0, 
who was now gone to Ghizni, to endeavour to isn ne 
over to his party, in order to recover the shagns of s i ; BH : 
~ he claimed a title from his father’s right of primogeniture, as well as 


from 
oop, 


Malleck Nizam ul dien, 


the Empire. 
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fips me from the will of the Jatt Suiteains But in this {cheme Chutero gig 
not fucceed, and he was obliged to return from Ghizni in great 


difguft. 


In the mean time, Nizam ul dien endeavoured to make. him as 
obnoxious as pofflible to the King, who was at length prevailed upon 
Murders Ke; to entice Chufero to Delhi. Nizam hired affaffins to murder the un- 
usro. "fortunate prince on the way, which they accomplifhed at the Vilage 
Bh aeey of Hicke. ‘he villainies of Nizam did not ftop here. He forged 
a correfpondence between Chaja Chatire the vizier, and Kei Chufero 
and thus effected that minifter’s difgrace and banifhment. He allo 
privately affaffinated all the old fervants of Sultan Balin, infomuch 
that a general confternation was fpread through the city, though 
none as yet fufpected Nizam as the caufe. The more he Detail 
in his villainies, he became lefs fecret in the execution; and though 
he began to be detefted by all ranks, his power and influence was 
fo great with the King, that he was the terror of every man, 


‘ While things were in this fituation, advices arrived of another 

invafion of Moguls into the diftri@s of Lahore. Malleck Barbeck 

beg Birfe and Chan Jehan were fent with an army againft them. 

The 7“ The Moguls wate defeated near Lahore, and a number of prifoners 
5 Deane to Delhi. The next ftep the traitor took, was to infpire 

the King with jealoufy of his Mogul troops, who, as foldiers of for- 
RN had enlifted in great numbers in his fervice. He pretended 
that in cafe of a Mogul invafion, they would certainly join their 
. countrymen againtt him, infinuating at the fame time, that he be- 
lieved there was already fome treachery intended. 


Mp Fi 


Bai. ee seat Prince liftened to thofe villainous intimations, and, 
Moguls in his “D8 their chiefs one day together, he ordered them to be fet upon 


fervice. b hi “~ ENA 1% 
ane sh 4 guards and maffacred ; confifcating, at the fame time, ‘alltheit 


7m . : goods 
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goods and wealth. He feized upon all the Omrahs who had any 4 
conneétions with the Moguls, and fent them prifoners to diftant pened 
rifons in the remoteft parts of the empire. So blind was Kei Kubad 
to his own ruin, and fo infatuated by this deceitful minifter, that 
when any of his father’s friends, or wellwithers to himfelf and the 
ftate, made any complaints againft the traitor, he immediately called 
for Nizam himfelf, and fmiling, told him, that fucha perfon had 
been doing him fuch and fuch ill offices, with an intention to alien- 
ate his affections from him. The perfon who preferred the com- 
plaint became, by this means, a facrifice, while fear prevented others 


from falling martyrs to virtue and honefty. 
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When Nizam thus carried all before him in the Durbar, his wife The miniter 


c 


arries all be~ 


was no lefs bufy in the Haram. She had all the ladies at her devo- 5. him. 


tion ; and, by way of particular refpeét, was called the King’s mo- 


Malleck ul Omrah Fuchir ul dien Cutwal, who had now 


ther. 
fign of the treacherous 


reached his ninetieth year, perceived the de 
ed him to his houfe, and by yarious arguments, 
his ambitious fchemes, and to lay the de- 
y open to his view. The minifter 
allowed the juftice of his reafoning, and affirmed that he had no 
further intentions than to fecure himfelf in the King’s favour. That 
difobliged fo many people, it was dangerous 


minifter, and call 


endeavoured to fupprefs 
formity of fuch behaviour full 


having, unfortunately, 
for him to permit his authority to decline. 


a> 


In the mean time, Baghera Chan the Sultan’s father, o had 
contented himfelf with the kingdom of Bengal, having heard how 
rt of Delhi, penetrated into the defigns. 


matters went on at the cou : 
long letter to his fon forewarning him 


of the minifter, and wrote 4 
of his danger, and advifing hi l 
like that of others, was of no weight 
i i Baghera : 
is soa Prince. When - é matt 
Vou. I. 


found that his snftruétions were = 


is advice, Baghera 
m how to proceed. But his advice, Diationy 3 


with that vicious, luxurious, to his fon is 
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- er sph flighted, and that things would foon be brought to a difagreeable iffue, 

Maiches to- he collected a great army and diredted his flandards towards Delhj 

ar about two years after the death of Balin. Sultan Kei Kubad Brispe 
that his father had advanced as far as Behar, drew out his forces ana 
marched down to meet him, encamping his army upon the banks 
of the Gagera. Baghera Chan lay upon the Sirye, and both armies 
remained fome days in hourly expectation of an aétion. The old 
man finding his army much inferiour to that of his fon, began to 
defpair of reducing him by force, and accordingly began to treat 
of peace. 


The young Prince, upon this, became more haughty, and by the 

A conference advice of his fayourite prepared for battle. In the mean time, a 
prongted. ite letter arrived from his father, wrote in the moft tender and affec- 
ther and. for-tionate terms, begging he might be blefled with one fight of him 
before matters were carried to extremities, This letter awakened 

nature which had flumbered fo long in Kei Kubad’s breaft, and he 

gave orders to prepare his retinue, that he might vifit his father. 

The favourite attempted all in his power to prevent this interview, 

but finding the Prince, for once, obftinate, he prevailed upon him 

to infift, as Emperor. of Delhi, upon the firft vifit, hoping by this 

means, to-break off the conference. His defign, however, did not 

fucceed, for the old King, feeing what a headftrong boy he had to 

deal with, confented to come to the imperial camp, and ordered the 


Aftrologers to determine upon a lucky hour, and croffing the river, 
proceeded towards his fon’s camp, 


The young Monarcli having prepared every thing for Baghera’s 

repaption in the moft pompous. and.ceremonious manner, mounted- 

; akan ints throne, and arrogantly gave orders, that, bis father, upon 
: his approach, fhonld three times. kifs the ground. The old 
man accordingly, when he arrived at the fir(t deor, was ordered to 

3 difmount, 
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difmount, ‘and after he had come in fight of the throne, he was 4.D.1283- 
: “ | j Higer, 687. 
commanded to pay his obeyfance in three’ different places as he ad- 
vanced. The Sultan’s Chobdars crying Ott, d¢cording to cuftom, 


Baghera Chan to the King of the world fends health. 


The old man was fo much fhocked at this indignity, that he burft 
out into a flood of tears ; which being obferved by the fon, he could By - 
no longer fupport his unnatural infolence, but leaping from the father. ri 
throne, fell on his face at his father’s feet, imploring his forgive- 
nefs for his offence. The good old man melted into compafion, 
and raifing him in his arms embraced him, and hung weeping upon 
his neck. ‘The fcene in fhort was fo affe@ing on both fides, that 


the whole court began to wipe the tears from their eyes. 


Thefe tranfports being over, the young Sultan helped his father 
to mount the throne, and paying him his refpetts took his place at 
his right hand, ordering a charger full of golden funs to be waved 
three times over his father’s head, and afterwards to Bs given among 
the people. All the Omrahs alfo prefented to him their Nafirs. 


ui ras fettled in A fen 
every thing was fettled A prac i 


Public bufinefS being then talked over, ; 
and Baghera Chan returned to his own camp. them, 
A friendly intercourfe commenced immediately pees the two 

for the fpace of twenty days, in which time ee and 
yifited one another, and the time was {pe ; ee. 

The principal terms fettled betw ven tl he ‘to ; 
hey fhould refpectively retain their be hs ag ee 
Itan Moaz ul dien Kei Kubad prepate _ = They re 
fpective capt 


peace and friendthip, 


armies, 
fon alternately 
vity and mirth. 

Kings were, that t 
nions; and then Su 
to Delhi, and his father to Bengal. Pat pean: 







Before they had ta’ 
favourite minifter and 
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Higet Bs, them a long le&ture of advice on the art of government. He then 
embraced Kei Kubad, and whifpered in his ear, to rid himfelf of 
Nizam ul dien as foon poffible. They both parted in tears, and 
returned to their refpective capitals. Baghera Chan was much 
affected upon this occafion, and told his friends at his return to his 
own camp, ‘‘ that he had that day parted with his fon and the 
empire,” {till apprehenfive of the minifter and the wayward difpo- 
fition of the young man, 


Kei Kubad When the Saltan arrived at Delhi, the advice of his father for 
one ‘© a few days feemed to take root in his mind. But his reformation 
was not the intereft of the minifter. He therefore foon brought 
back his prince to the paths of pleafure. He, for this purpofe, cal- 
le&ted together all the moft beautiful women, moft graceful dancers 
and fweeteft fingers from all parts of the empite; and thefe allure- 


ments to vice were occafionally introduced to his view. 


One day as he was riding out, he was accofted by a beautiful 

Jady, mounted upon a fine Arabian horfe, with a crown of jewels 

upon her head, a thin white robe with golden flowers flowing 

Joofely over. her {nowy fhoulders, and a fparkling girdle of gems 

around her flender waift. ‘This fair one advancing before the royal 

umbrella, with a thoufand charms and finiles began to fing a love 

fong. Then flopping fhort, fhe begged pardon for her intrufion, and 

fs again would not, without much intreaty, proceed, The King was ftruck 
A with the beauty of this enchantrefs, and immediately difmounting, 
_ ordered his camp to be pitched, and employed the evening in the 

_ pleafures of love. This damfel was no lefS remarkable for her wit 

than for her Btn The King, while the was dancing, having 

broke out in rapturous verfes upon thofe charms which fhe difplayed, 
fhe anfwered | every time sate gre in the fame meafure, with fuch 


propriety 
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propriety and clegance as aftonifhed and filenced the greateft wits he eee 
of the court. < 


In hort, the King continued in this courfe of pleafure, till wine, ie gd 
and intemperance in his other paffions, had ruined his health. He 
fell fick, and then began to recolleét the advices of his father, and to 
confider Nizam ul dien as the caufe of all his diftrefs. He immedi- 
ately began to form fchemes in his mind to rid himfelf of that wicked 
minifter. He for this purpofe ordered him to the government of 
Moultan ; but Nizam ul dien perceiving his drift, contrived many 
delays, that he might get a favourable opportunity to accomplifh his 
villainous intentions. Hisdefigns, however, in the mean time wae 
verted upon his own head. ‘The Omrahs difpatched him by poifon, oe ‘Gucil 
without the King’s knowledge, while others affirm that it 


m pois 


fome fay v 
was by his authority. 


Malleck Jellalul dien Ferofe, the fon of Malleck Egherith of Chillige, ccna 
who was Naib of Sammana, came, by the Sultan's orders, to courts - 20. 
and was honoured with the title of Shaifta Chan, and made Lord of 
requefts, as alfo Suba of Birren. Malleck Temer Chigen e pro- 
moted to a high office at court, and Malleck Pitumur ce a was 
made Vakeel of the empire. Thefe three divided the whole aie? 
of the government amongft them, while the King by this time be- Kei Kubad 


becomes pz4~ 

came afflicted with a pally, by which he loft the ufe of one fide, and de Fes 
a z 

had his mouth diftorted. 


‘o intrigue for His fon raifel 
began now t 2 Hives 


of the royal family to take pire, 
fon to the reigning emperor, 


Every Omrah of popularity or power, 
the empire, which obliged the friends 
K urfe, a child of three years, 
et tie Haram, and to fet him upon the throne. The army upon 


don oppofite fides of the 
this, {plit into two factions, who encampé PP: . 
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ie city. The Turks* efpoufed the caufe of the young King, and the 
Chilligies, a powerful tribe of Tartars, joined Shaifta Chan, who 
ufurped the throne, Upon the firft difturbance, thofe Turks who 
had fet up the young Prince, jealous of the power of the Chillicies, 
affembled themfelyes, and pro‘cribed all the principal Chilligien 


officers. 


Shaifla Chan 
rebels, 


Jellal ul dien, Shaifta Chan, being the firft in that bloody lift, im- 
mediately rebelled. Himar Chigen had been deputed by the Turk- 
ifh party, to invite Shaifta toa conference with the fick Sultan, and 
a plot was formed for his affaflination. Shaifta difcovering his de- 
figns, drew upon the traitor, who.came to invite him, and killed him 
at the door of his tent, 


His fons feize ‘ 
te nee The fons of Jellal ul dien, who were renowned for their valour 
ing. immediately put themfelves at the head of five hundred chofen horfe 
, 


and making an aflault upon the camp of the Turks, cut their way to 
the royal tents, which were pitched in the center of the army, and 
feizing the infant King, carried him, and the fon of Malleck ul Om- 
rah, off, in {pite ofall oppofition, to their father, They killed Mal- 


Jeck Eitumur Surcha, who purfued them, with many other men of 
diftin€tion, 


rae 7 : } 
lic citiaens . When this exploit began to be noifed abroad in the city, the mob 
take arms, few immediately to arms. They marched out in thoufands, and en- 
oe at ihe Budaoon gate, prepared to go againft Jellal ul dien, 

an gets, the infant King, for they greatly dreaded the power of the 
Chilligies, who were a fierce and favage race. Malleck ul Omrah, 

the old minifter, fo often mentioned, confidering that this ftep 

would occafion the affaffination of the young king, and of his own 

* The Turks i 
Hi urks and Tartars here mentioned, were mercenaries in the imperial 
fon, 
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fon, who was in their hands, exerted his great influence and autho-A.D. 1289, 
rity among the people, and at length prevailed with them to difperfe. ig 


Jellal ul dien, in the mean time, fent an aflaffin to cut off Kei re; x ibaa 

Kubad, who lay fick, at Kilogurry. The villain found this unfor- seine, 
tunate prince dying upon his bed, deferted by all his attendants. 
He beat out the poor remains of life with a cudgel; then rolling him 
up in his bed-cloaths, threw him. over the window into the river. 
This affaflin was a Turk of fome family, whofe father had been 
unjuftly put to death by Kei Kubad, and he now had a compleat 
revenge. 


When this horrid deed was perpetrated, Shaifta Chan afcended’ShaiftaChan 
the throne, and affumed the title of Jellal ul dien, having put an end aes a 
to the dynafty of Ghor, and commenced that of Chillige. Malleck 
Chidju, nephew to Sultan Balin, and who was now efteemed the 
juft heir of the empire, was immediately appointed Suba of Kurrah, 
and fent off to his government. Jellal ul dien marched into the 
palace, and was proclaimed with great folemnity in the city; and 
to compleat his villainy, he made away with the young prince, that~ 


he might reign with the greater fecurity. 


This great revolution happened in the year fix hundred and eighty- 

e reign of Sultan Kei Kubad being fomething more than 
three years ;, a time long and difaftrous, if we look upon the villanies 
of Nizam ul dicn, and the confequent overthrow of the family of 


Balin. : 


feven, th 
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SE CTOs N eed, 


The Reign of Sutran Jectat ux pren Firole of Chillige, 


IZAM UL DIEN AHMUD {ays in his hiftory, that the 

tribe of Chillige derived their origin from Calidge Chan. 
Callidge, continues that writer, having quarrelled with his wife, who 
was an imperious and vindictive woman, and fearing the would draw 
the refentment of her brother Chingez Chan upon him, deferted his 
army as he was pafling the mountains of Ghor and Ghirgiftan, in his 
return from the conqueft-of Iran. Three thoufand of his friends 
followed Calidge, and ‘took pofleflion of thofe mountains, where 
they were afterwards joined by many of their countrymen, and even 
by fome of the family of Chingez Chan. 


Other hiftorians, with equal improbability, affirm, that we 
ought to look for the origin of the Chilligies, as far back as 
Eaphs the fon of Noo +, who, fay they, had eleven fons, one of 
whom was called Chillige. But we have reafon to think that neither 
of the accounts is authentic, the one being too modern, and the other 
too antient, to merit our faith. We hear of this tribe of Chillige in 
the reigns of Subu€tagi, and Mamood of Ghizni, which entirely de- 
flroys the former fuppofition ; and we have great doubts concerning 
the exiftence of Chillige the fon of Eaphs, being perfuaded that this 
idle ftory took its rife from the natural vanity of nations, in tracing 
themfelves back to remote antiquity. 


This tribe however, as we have already obferved, inhabited the 


‘mountains of Ghor and Ghirgiftan, and were a brave and hardy, though 


+ Japhet, the fon of Noah, 
*barbarous 
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barbarous race. They make a bufinefs of war, and always ferved ag 4» D. 1283, 
mercenaries any power that chofe to employ them. The father of iger. 687, 
that Shaifta Chan, who mounted the throne of Delhi, was Egherith. 

He was one of thofe foldiers of fortune, who fubfit by the {word ; and 

raifed him({elf to fome rank, in the army of Sultan Balin. His fon Firofe 

being a man of genius, was appointed to the government of Samana, 

He was called from thence, as before related, and ufurped the empire. 

He referved for fome months, the young Prince Keiomours, as 

a cloak to his villainy ; and having eftablifhed himfelf upon thte Heaton 
throne, he ordered him to be put to death. He was feventy years of Emperor, 
age when he mounted the Mufnud. Firofe, by way of plainnefs, chan- 

ged the royal umbrella from red to white ; laid entirely afide his cru- 

elty, after the death of the young Prince ; and became remarkable 


for his humanity and benevolence. 


He had no great confidence in the loyalty of the people of Delhi, and Refides at 
therefore refided always at Kilogurry, which he ftrengthened with Kilogurry. 
works, and adorned with fine gardens, and beautiful walks by the 
fide of the river, ‘The Omrahs following the Sultan’s example, 
built palaces around, fo that Kilogurry became known by the name 


of the new city. 


Egherith Chan, the Sultan’s brother, was appointed At Mubeiee oe 
or receiver-gencral of all petitions to the throne ; and the Emperors 4. joa. 
eldeft fon was dignified with the title of Chan Chananaiet The 
fecond fon, with the title of Arkali Chan; and the third cue that 
They had all governments conferred upon ge 
Chaja Chatire was appointed 
Malleck ul Omrah, 


of Kuder Chan. 
and maintained feparate houfehol is. : 
Vizier, and the old chief magiftrate of the city, 
Fuchir ul dien, was continued in his office. am 
s of Delhi perceiving the wifdom, Jenity, and juttice secks ater 


The citizen their attachmenaisenle old poruatitys 


of the King, were gradually weaned from a 
i : Lord of Lords. a4 ‘ ‘family, 
ox. I. : 


. 
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family, and became friends and fupporters of the new government, 
The Sultan himfelf was at much pains to cultivate popularity, and 
for that purpofe he gave great encouragement to the learned of that 


age, who, in return, offered the incenfe of flattery at the altar of 


his fame. In the fecond year of Firofe, Malleck Chidju, nephew 
to Sultan Balin, and the Nabob of Kurrah, in alliance with Halim 
Chan, Nabob of Oud, affumed the enfigns of royalty, and ftruck 
the currency of the country in his own name, which he changed to that 
of Moghiz uldien. He brought over to his party all the Rajas and Ja- 
gierdars of thofe parts, and, raifing a great army, advanced towards Delhi, 


Advices of this infurreétion arriving in the capital, the Sultan col- 
leéted his forces, and marched out to meet the rebels. He fent the 
Chilligian cavalry, who excelled at the bow, a few miles in his front, 
under the command of Arkilli Chan his own fon. Arkilli encoun- 
tering the enemy about twelve crores from the city, after an obfti- 
nate engagement, defeated them, He took feveral Omrahs prifo- 
ners in the purfuit, whom he mounted upon camels, with branches 
hung round their necks; and in that plight fent them to the Sultan. 
When he faw them in this diftrefs, he immediately ordered them to be 
unbound, to have achange of linen given them, and an elegant en- 
tertainment to be provided. He called them before him, and repeat- 
edaverfe to this purpofe, « That evil for evil was eafily returned, 


* but he only was great who could return good for evil.” He then or- 


Tie is taken, 
but pardon- 
ed, 


dered them to retire, in full affurance of his forgivenefs. 


Malleck Chidju, fome days after, was taken by the Zemindars, 
and fent prifoner to the King. Inftead of condemning him to death, 
as. was expected, the Sultan gave him a free pardon, and fent him to 
Moulten, where he had a handfome appointment for life, as prilo- 
ner at larg - This lenity of the King, gave great umbrage to the 
Omrahs of Chillige, who addreffed him upon the occafion, and advi- 
fed him to purfue the policy of Sultan Balin, who never pardon- 
ed atraitor. They defired, that, at leat, a needle fhould be 


=i 


aa ~ pafled 
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pafied through the eyes of Malleck Chidju; to be an example to ALD, 1290.5 
others. If that was not done, they averred, that treafon would foon aad 
raife its head in every quarter of the empire; and, fhould the Turks 

once gain the fuperiority, they would not leave the name of Chillige 

in Hindoftan, The King anfwered, that what they faid was certain- 

ly according to the true policy of government; but, my friends, fays Clementon 
he, I am now an old man, and I with to go down to the grave with~ the Emperor 
out fhedding blood, 


This behaviour of the Sultan, it muft be acknowledged, had foon 
the effect which the Chilligian chiefs forefaw. Clemency is a virtue 
which defcends from God, but the degenerate children of Hinddid not 
deferve it. There was no fecurity to be found in any place. Lig Sree me 
ftreets, the highways, were infefted by banditti. Houfe-breaking, 
robbery, murder, and every other fpecies of villainy, became a bufi- 
nefs all over the empire. Infurreétions were heard of in every pro- 
vince, numerous gangs of robbers ftopt all commerce and intercourfe, 


and the Nabobs refufed or negleéted to fend any account of their reve- 


nues or adminiftration. 


The Omrahs of Chillige were greatly alarmed at thefe proceedings, The Omrahs 


tongue of reproach againft their Sovereign. pee 
They even began to confult about depofing him, and to raife oN: 
Tage ul dien Kugi, who was a man of influence, core ies 
lution, to the throne, For this PORES me met ae al “2 
entertainment in his houfe; bot having inconieatedsthemnt fe I 

i enly to talk of affaffinating the emperor, pas a 
ee Id have the honour of that undertaking. 


ine about which of them fhou : a 

eine they were in this fituation, one ai the company ee 

withdrew, and running to the Sultan, repeated very circumMantiaby: 
> 


every particolar of what he had heard. The Sultan immediately or- 


‘ ho having {cized the Omrahs, 
dered a guard to furround the eae 0 g : es tea 


and began to lengthen the 
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gountries, and men famous for piety and knowledge. He then turn- A-D. 1290. 
ed his face towards Hindoftan, to vifit Shech Ferid ul dien Shucker- ges 
gunge, a famous poet and philofopher of that age, with whom he re- 

fided, fome time, in great friendfhip. But in the reign of Sultan 

Balin, having an inclination to fee Delhi, he took leave of his friend, 

who advifed him to cultivate no intimacy with the great men of the 

court, otherwife it would proye fatal to him in the end. 


fe D. be brought them all before him. He upbraided them with their trea- 
iger. 689. . : rt : 
si fon, he drew his fword, and throwing it down upon the ground, 
challenged the boldeft of them to wield it again him. But they 


Are difeo. fell upon their faces, and remained filent and confounded. One of 


vered and 


Benioned: = Con however, whofe name was Malleck Nuferit, was gifted with 


more impudence than the reft, and told the King, that ‘ the words 
of drunkennefs were but wind : Where can we ever find fo good and, 
gracious a King, if you fhould be no more? Or where can the King» 
get fo faithful fervants, were he to condemn us for a little unguarded 
folly ?” 


Seid Molah. arriving at Delhi, {ct up a great academy and houfe of Arrives at 
; F : . Delhi, 
entertainment for travellers, fakiers and the poor of all denomina~ es 
tions, turning none away from his door. Though he was very 


Remarkable he unguarded Prince was pleafed with this, and fmiling, called religious, and brought up in the Mahommedan faith, yet he fol- 


eis for wine, and gave him another cup with his own hand. He them 
upbraided the reft for their conduét, advifed them to behave better 


for the future, and difmiffed them all with his pardon. 


lowed fome particular tenets of his own, fo that he never attended - 
public worfhip. He kept no women nor flaves for himfelf, and 
lived upon rice only ; yet his expences in charity were fo great, that, 
ashe never accepted of any prefents, men: were aftonifhed whence 
his finances were fupplied, and actually believed, that he poflefled 
the art of tran{muting other metals into gold. Upon the death of 
Sultan Balin he launched out more and more in beftowing great fums 
in charity, and expended a princely revenue in his entertainments, 
which were now frequented by all the great men of the city; for he 
madenothing of throwing three or four thoufand pieces of gold into 


the bofom of a noble family in diftrefs. In fhort, he difplayed more). ong. 


a mopire. cence and 
n any of the princes of the emp oat 


The execution of a Dirveth is one of the moft remarkable events 
in this reign. The name of the Dirveth was Seid Molah, and the 
whole affair has been thus delivered down in hiftory. 


Malleck ul Omrah Fuchir ul dien Cutwal, dying about this time, 
all the great men, who by his intereft, held Jagiers and places at 
court, were deprived of them, and reduced:to want. Among other 
dependants of the venerable Cutwal *, that became deftitute by his 
death, were twelve thoufand readers of the Coran +; and fome thou- 


fands of his Sipais and fervants. All thefe turned their face towards 
Seid Molah for their maintenance. 


magnificence in his feafts tha - 
His charity was fo unbounded, that he expended daily, upon the 
poor, a thoufand maunds of flower, five hundred aoe pi 
eighty maunds of fugar, befides rice, oil, butter Be er oe 
faries in proportion. he mob, at length, crouded his a 
fuch numbers, that it was almoft impoflible to pals that en - 
the mean time, the fons of the Emperor and all the rae Re e. 
court reforted to him with all their retinues, and spent whole cays 


innocent. feftiviry and philofophical oa. 


His hiftory. This Seid Molah was a venerable fage, in a mendicant drefs, who 


travelled from Girjan towards the eaft, where he vifited various 
* Chief magiftrate of the city. 


+ Each of thefe was obliged to read the Coran over once a day. and nights in 


countries, 
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A.D. 1290. After the death of Fuchir ul dien Cutwal, the Dirvefh 


Higer. 68 ftretched 


forth his hand to his numerous dependants, and fupported them jy 
plenty and eafe, 


In the mean time, Cafi Jellal ul dien, aman of an intriguing 
turbulent difpofition, wrought himfelf into the favour and hae 
dence of Seid Molah, and being endued with art and plaufibility of 
tongue, began to infpire the philofopher with ambitious views. He 
told him that the people looked upon him as fent by God to deliver 
the kingdom from the tyranny and oppreffion of the Chilligies, and 
to blefs Hindoftan with a wife and juft government. 


Apis tothe The philofopher, in fhort, fuffered his imagination to be deluded 
: by the {plendid ideas of royalty, and privately began to beftow titles 
and offices upon his difciples, and to take other meafures to execute 


Conti his dishigne, He engaged Beregin Cutwal and Heitai Palwan, two 

ine of his particular friends, to join in the King’s retinue on friday as 
he went to the public mofque, and to aflaflinate him; while he 
himéelf prepared about ten thoufand of his adherents to fupport his 
ufurpation. But one of his followers, underftanding that {ome others 
-of lefs merit than himfelf were appointed to be his fuperiors, be- 
came difgufted, went privately to the King, and difclofed ‘citing 
every particular of the confpiracy, 


He is feized, The King ordered Seid Molah and Jellal ul dien to be imme- 
diately feized and brought before him for examination, But they 
perfifted in their innocence, and no other witnefs appeared againtt 
.them, which rendering the accufation doubtful, the Sultan araniis 
a great fire to be prepared in the field of Bahapoor, that they might 
be put to the ordeal trial. He him(elf marched out of the city to 
ee ne Seeman y performed, and ordered a ring to be made round 
the pile. The fire being kindled, the Sultan commanded Seid 

Mola 
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Mola and the two affaflins to be brought, that they might walk A.D. 1200. 
through the flames to prove their innocence. Having faid hee Bec 
prayers they wire juft going to plunge into the fire, when the Sul- 

tan ftopped them fhort, and turning to his miniftets, faid, “ that 

the nature of fire was to confume, paying no refpeét to the righte- 

ous more than to the wicked. Befides, faid he, it is contrary to the 
Mahommedan Jaw to practife this heathenifh fuperftition.” 


He therefore ordered Cafi Jellal to Budaoon, and Seid Molah to Ordered to 
be thrown into chains in a vault under the palace, and the two men ete 
who were to perpetrate the affaflination to be put to death. He, at 
the fame time, banithed a number of thofe who were fufpected of the 
con{piracy. When they were carrying Seid Molah through the 
court to his prifon, the King pointed him out to fome Collinders 
who ftood near him, and faid, «* Behold the man who was projett- 
ing fuch evil againft us! I therefore leave him to be judged by you, 
according to his deferts.” . 


At the word, a Collinder whofe name was Beri, ftarted forth, 
and running towards the prifoner began to cut him with a razor. 
‘The unfortunate Dirvefh told him to be more expeditious in fend- 
He then addreffed himfelf to the King, who was - 
looking over the balcony, and faid, Tam rejoiced that you have 
sacha of putting a period to my life; yet to diftrefs the pious ag 
the'innocent-is an evil, and be aflured that my curfe will lie heavy 
upon you and your unfortunate poflerity. The Ring Hearing thee: 
words, became penfive aud perplexed. His fon Arkilli eel eer 
hated Seid Molal for the great intimacy between him and his elder 
brother’Chan Chanan, feeing the Emperor's jrrefolution, beckoned 
er, who ftood in the court mounted, to advance, — 
nded- his elephant to tread Purtoacivel 
2 Food 


death, 


ing him to God. 


to an elephant rid 
which accordingly he did, and comma: 


Seid Molah to death. An 


t 
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rodigy. 
A prodigy. 


The good 


fortune of the 


King de- 
clines, 


THE? HVS T iINDOSTAN, 
Zea ul dien Birni, in his hi or Firoze Shaw, informs us that 
he himfelf was at that time in Velhi, an that, immediately upon 


the death of Seid Molah, a black whirl-wind arofe, which for the 
fpace of half an hour, changed day int ht, drove the people in 
the ftreets againft one another, fo that y could f{earce grope their 
way to their own habitations. The fame author relates, that no 
rain fell in thefe provinces during that year, and the confequence 
was a moft terrible famine, by which thoufands daily died in the 
ftreets and highways; while whole families drowned themfelves in 
the river. But thefe were the throes of nature, and not the rage 
of the elements for Seid Molah. This event happened in the i 
6go, and the lofs of the Dirvefh was much regretted, for rang 
believed him entirely innocent of the charge. ; 


The profperity of the King began vifibly to decline, for every 
day new factions and difputes arofe, which greatly difturbed his ad 
minifration, Private misfortunes prefied hard upon him at the fame 
time; among the number of which was the madnefs of his eldett 
fon Chan Chanan, heir apparent of the empire. No medicines could 


cure that prince, and the diftemper hourly gaining ground foon ter- 


He marches 
ito Rintim- 
.pore. 


minated in his death, 


The King, after the deceafe of his fon, marched his army towards 


Rintimpore to quell an infurre@ion in th: {e parts. He left his fon 
Asati Chan to manage affairs in his abfence. The enemy having 
retired into the fort of Rintimpore, and the King having sandenaltited 
the place, defpaired of reducing it. Te marched reroatis a fall 
fort called Jain, which he took, then breaking down the temples 
OG Melava; plundered them of fome wealth and again returned to 
ai a He fummoned the fort a fecond time to farrender, but 
finding te rebels paid no attention to his threats, he gave orders to 
undermine the walls. He however changed his-refolution, and 


decamped, 
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decamped, faying, that he found the place could not be taken with- 4. Ds r291, 
out the lofs of many lives, and therefore that he would lay afide his se 
defigns againft it. Malleck Amed Chip, who was one of the pil- 

lars of the empire, replied, that Kings in the time of war, thould 

make no account of thofe things, when compelled to it by juftice and 

the neceflity of fupporting their authority, which was now plainly 

the cafe. The King, in wrath, afked him how he came to think 

that thefe were not his fentiments ; ‘‘ but I have often, faid he, told 

you, that now being on the brink of the grave, 1 am unwilling to 

entail the curfe of widows and orphans upon the reign of a few 

days.” Hetherefore continued his march to Delhi. 

In the year 6g1, one of the kinfmen of Hallacu Chan *, invaded The Moguls 
Hindoftan with ten tomans + of Moguls. The Sultan having en Weg 
‘received advices of the approach of the enemy, colleéted his army 
‘and moved forward to oppofe them. When he reached the frontiers 
of Biraam, ‘he faw the Moguls in front beyond a {mall river. Both 
days upon either fide of this 


armies encamped for the {pace of five 
vanced pofts fkirmithed fre- 


ftream, during which time their ail 
quently, and many were killed. 


The armics.at lat, by mutual confent, pitched upon an extenlive 
plain where they might have room to eqantnel for the victory. 
Accordingly on the fixth morning they drew up in order of battle, 
and clofed up the dreadful interval of war. The Magpliatihae. 
‘obftinate conteft were overthrown, many of their chiefs killed, and — 
about a thoufand men taken prifoners. Among aes eos oF tan. 
‘Omrahs-and feveral officers of rank, The Sultan, BN ie 
‘this victory was afraid to purfae it, and ato 
condition of their evacuating “his dominions. T ey ee 
% Grandfon of Zingis Chan, and King of Perfia. ed a 
ae 4 A Toman confifted of 10,000 men. ee. ~ glaly 


Vout. a 
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A. D. 1292. gladly accepted of thofe terms, and prefents were exchanged betw. 


Higer. 692. iin 


them, When the Moguls were retreating, Allaghu Chan, grandfon 
to the great Chingez Chan, joined the Sultan with three thoufind 
men, They all became Muffulmen, and their chief was honoured 
with one of the Sultan’s daughters in marriage. 


4 ay The King, about this time, appointed his fom Arkilli Chan, vices 
porof La. roy Of Lahore, Moultan and Sind, with whom he left a ftrong 
hore, force, and returned himfelf to his capital, ‘Fo Allaghw Chan and the 
re{t of the Moguls who had now become true believers, wasallotted a 
certain diftrit near the city, where they built for themélyes 
houfes, and raifed a confiderable town, known by the name of 


Mogulpurra. 


In the year 692, the Sultan was.under the neceflity of marching 
his army again to quell an infurreGion about Mindu, fahich fort 
ones al he fealg and pu theenemy to fight. In the mean time, Malleck Alla 
alarens ul dien, the King’s nephew, and governor of Kurrah; requefted to be 
permitted to march againft the Hindoos of Belfa who infefted his pro- 
vince. Having obtained leave, he marched thefame year to Belfa, which 
he took, and haying pillaged the country returned with much fpoil, 
part of which was fent as a prefent to the Sultan; among other 
things there was a large brazen idol, which was thrown down, by 
the Budaoon-gate. The Sultan was greatly pleafed with the fuccels 
and behaviour of Alla ul dien. upon: this expedition, for which he 
rewarded him with princely prefents, and annexed the fubadary of 
Oud to his former government of Kurraly, 


‘ _ Alla ul dien, upon this preferment, acquainted the King that 
there were fome Rajas of great wealth towards Chinderi, whom, if 
OS eos nak rs, him permiffion, he would reduce to his obe- 
dience, and fend their fpoils to the royal treafury, The Kings. 
= ae go : throughs 
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through covetoufnefs, confented to this propofal, to which Alla ul A.D. 1293. 
dien was moved by the violent temper of his wife Mallike ci, 7 
the Sultan’s daughter, who threatened his life. ‘To avoid therefore 
her refentment and that of her father, he looked round for fome 
remote country which might afford him an afylum. Accordingly, Marches into 
in the year 693, he took leave of the Sultan at Delhi, and proceeding rei. 
towards Kurrah, took many chiefs of diftinétion into his fervice: 

Te marched with eight thoufand chofen horfe, by the neareft road 

againft Ramdeo, Raja of the Decan, who poffefled the wealth of a 

long feries of Kings. 


Alla ul dien, arriving upon the frontiers of the Decan, preffed for- 
ward againft the capital of Rumdeo’s dominions, which, not being 
fortified, he was in hopes of furprizing. Though this attempt 
feemed too bold to be attended with fuccefs, yet he perfifted in his 
refolution, and by furprizing marches reached Elichpoor, where he 
made a fhort halt to refrefh his fmall army. He marched from 
thence with equal expedition, towards Deogire the capital. Intelli- 
gence of Alla’s progrefs coming to the Raja, who, with his fon, had 


been abfent upon fome fervice in a diftant part of his dominions, he 


returned with great expedition to intercept the enemy with a nume- 


He accordingly threw himfelf between Alla and the city, 
but in the end he was de- Onitiare 


rous army. 
engaged him with confummate bravery, 


feated with great lofs. 


“ 0 4 
' gaia . the author of the Tibcat nother ac- 
This expedition is otherwife recorded by the > Saas 


Nafiri. Alla ul dien, fays that writer, left Reon ee pretence (sedition, 

of hunting, and having pafied through the territories of many 

~ oided all hoftilities, giving out that he had left the 

g to offer his fervices to the Raja 

who was the moft powerful King 

o months march, he arrived 
without 


petty Rajas, 
Emperor in difguft, and was goin 
of the Tillingas Ram Chunder, 


in the Decan, Accordingly, after tw! 
li2 
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Tiger. 693. 


Atha takes 
Deogire, 


Alla’s cruelty, 
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without any remarkable oppofition atElichpoor, from whence, at once 
changing his courfe, he decamped in the night, and in two days 
furprized the-city of Deogire the capital of Ramdeo. The Raja 
himfelf was in the city, but his wife and his eldeft fom had gone to 
worfhip at a certain temple without the walls. 


Ramdeo, upom the approach of Alla, was in the greateft confter- 
nation. He however colle@ted three or four thoufand citizens and 
domefticks, engaged Alk ul dien at one of the gates of the city 
but being defeated, retired into the citadel. This fort having bid 
ditch, and not being ftored with provifions, he had no hopes of de- 
fending it long. Alla ul dien immediately invefted the place, In 
the mean time he gave out, that he was only the van- guard of the 
Emperor's army, who were on full march to the place. This ftruck 
univerfal terror intoall the Rajas round, who, inftead of joining for 
the general fafety, began to fecure themfelves. Alla ul dien having 
pillaged the clty and feized upon the merchants, brahmins and prin- 
cipal inhabitants, tortured them for their wealth; while he at the 
fame time carried on the fiege of the citadel. 


Ramdeo {eeing he mutt foon be obliged to yield, and imagining 
that the Emperor intended to make a general conqueft of the Decan; 


endeavoured to procure a peace before any other forces arrived. He 
therefore wrote after this manner to Alla 


: invafion of this coumtry. was certainly impolitic and rath, 
u orsunately fon you, having found the city unguarded, you have 
been permitted to range at large, It is however poffible that the 
Rajas of the Decan, who command innumerable armies, may yet 
Saereierdl you, and Not permit one of your people to itaape trons our 
Goran tine alive. — Suppofing even that you fhould be able to retreat 
from ia undifturbed, are not the Rajas of Malava, Candez and 
6 ~ Gundwarra 
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Gundwarra in your way, who have each armies of forty or fifty A. D. 1293. 
thoufand men ? Do you hope they will permit you to efcape unmo- iger. 693. 
lefted, after this perfidious attack on their brethren, in religion and pamdeo a 
Gods ? It is therefore advifeable for you to retire in time, by accepting poet 
a{mall reward, and what fpoil you have already got, to indemoigy. 


you for your expence and labour.” 


Malleck Alla ul dien was very glad to accept of thofe propofals, which Alla 
and having received fifty maunds of gold, a large quantity of pearls a 
and jewels, fifty elephants, and fome thoufand horfes, which were 
taken in the Rajas ftables, he releafed his prifoners, and promifed to 
abandon the place inthe morning of the fifteenth day, from his firft ; 


entrance. 


But when Allawas preparing to retreat, the Raja’s eldeft fon, who pamdeo’s 
had fled with his mother, on the firft appearance of the imperial Sie 
troo ps, to collec forces, advanced with a numerous army, within a 
few miles of the city. Ramdeo fent a meffage to his fon, inform= 
ing him, that peace was concluded, and whatever was done, wae : 
done. He therefore ordered him not to open again the door of dif- 
turbance, for that he perceived the Turks were a warlike race, whole 
peace was better than their war. The young Prince however, un- 
derftanding that his army was thrice the number of the enemy, and 
expecting hourly to be joined by other Rajas, with numerous forces, 
liftened not to the commands of his father, but wrote to Alla ul.dien 


inthefe terms : 


leer 


‘ ig His intole 
«If you have any Tove for life, and defire fafety, rufh ‘out of this # int ne 


horrible whirlpool, into which you have plunged yourfelf. here 
ever you have plundered and received, you mut return, and take 

~ your ‘way homeward, rejoicing in your happy efeape. 
Alla 
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Alla ul dien, upon reading this infolent letter, kindled the fire of 
rage, and blackening the face of the meffenger, hooted him Out of 
thecity. He left Malleck Nuferit to inveft the citadel with a thou- 
fand horfe, and immediately marched with the reft of his army, to 
attack the Raja’s fon, and drew up in the front of his camp. 


The Hindoo did not decline the offered battle. He drew forth 
his numerous {quadrons, and the battle commenced with {ych yio- 
lence, that the flout heart of Alla ul dien began to quake for the 
victory. His troops began to fall back on all fides, In the mean 
time Malleck Nuferit having learned by his f{couts, the fituation of 
affairs, left the citadel without orders, and galloping up to the field 
of battle, with his thoufand horfe, changed the fortune of the day. 
The daft having prevented the enemy from difcovering the force of 
Nuferit, fome perfon cried out, that the Turkith army, of whom 
they had been told, wasarrived. This {pread inftantly a panic through 
the Hindoo ranks, and they at once turned their face to flight. Alla 
ul dien did not think proper to purfue them far, but immediately 
returned into the city, and invefted the citadel, 


A fcene of cruelty and horror now commenced. The Turks, en- 
raged at the perfidy of the Hindoos, for their breach of the treaty, 
began to fpread fire and {word through the city ; from which no dif- 
cipline could reftrain them. Several of the Raja’s kindred, who had 
been taken prifoners, were in chains, thrown do 
enemy. The Raja, in the mean time, 
haften the faccours which he expects 
Tillingana, Malava, and Candez : 
mained no provifions in the place, 
which they had reckoned upon ri 
nation, to be falt, _ 


wn in fight of the 

fent exprefs upon exprefs, to 
d from the Raja of Kilbirga, 
but was informed, that there re- 
for that a great number of bags, in’ 
ce, had been found, upon exami- 


The 
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The Raja was greatly perplexed; he commanded that this fhould A.D. 1293, 


ig 7 : ; iger. 693. 
be concealed from the troops, and began a fecond time to propofe a Tlie Raja in 


treaty with Alla ul dien, great diltrefs, 


«¢ It muft be known to you, faid the Raja, O! my lord, that YOUF prosotee 
well-wifher, Ramdeo, had no hand in the late quarrel. If my fon, te™ms 
in the way of folly, and the pride of youth, exalted the fpear of 
valour and hoftility, let not your refentment be kindled againft me for 
his rafhnefs.” 


Ramdeo told the meffenger privately, that there was no provilions 
in the place, and that if the enemy fhould perfift a few days, they 
mutt be informed of their diftrefs, which would inevitably bring on 
the ruin of the whole. For, faid the Raja, fuppofing we fhould be 
able to hold out the place againft the affaults of the enemy, yet famine 
cannot be with{tood ; and there is now fcarce fix days provifion left, 
Ufe then every art, and take any means, to perfuade the army of 


Tflam +, to evacuate the country. 


But Malleck Alla ul dien, from the behaviour of Ramdeo, per- ioe come 
ceived the true caufe of his propofals, and therefore ftarted SOR day 
fome new difficulty to retard the treaty, till the garrifon wee in oR 
utmoft diftrefs, But at length it was conclitens sore He 
author, upon the following almoft incredible tenmig 3 oa 5 
dien fhould receive, upon confideration of enecuatiay ae 
fix hundred maunds, of pure gold, according a ae iB 
Decan ¢, feven maunds of pearl, two maunds o : a ze ae 
emeralds, and fapphires, one thoufand maunds of filver, Bae 
fand pieces of filk, anda long lift of other abl rs ay 
furpafs all belief. This ranfom was not only Sag a ae 
ceffion of Elichpoor, and its dependancies, where Alla migh\ : 


i hommedans. ; 
+ That is the Mal d = 
} The mand of the Decan is 2 stb, avoirdupoiles. a pe 
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. a fmall garrifon to collec the revenues, which fhould remain ther. 


unmolefted. 


Malleck Alla ul dien, having fettled affairs to his fatisfaGion, re- 
leafed all his prifoners, and marched in triumph out of the city with 
his plunder, and proceeded on his way homeward, on the twenty-fifth 
day after his taking the city. He conduéted his retreat with fuch ‘fur- 

| prizing addrefs, that he opened his way through extenfive and power. 
ful kingdoms; through Malaya, Conduana, Candez, and others, 
though he was furrounded by numerous armies, who admiring his 
order and refolution, made but faint and irrefolute attacks, which 
ferved only to adorn his triumph. We may here juftly remark, that 
in the long volumes of hiftory, there is fcarcely any thing to be com- 
pared to this exploit, whether we regard the refolution in forming 
the plan, the boldnefs of the execution of it, or the fortune which 
attended the attempt. We cannot help to lament, that a man form- 

-ed for fuch great exploits, fhould not be actuated by better motives 
than rapine, violence, and the thirft of gain. 


‘When Allaul dien marched to Deogire, all communication with 


of treafnable Kurrah being ftopt, no news was heard of him for fome months 


-defigns, 


‘The perfon, whom he left his deputy, tomake the King eafy, wrote, 
‘that he had accounts of his being bufy in the conqueft of Chinderi, 
and amufed him every day with falfe intelligence. But as the King 
‘for the fpace of fix months, had received no letters from under his 
own hand, he began to fufpect treafon ; and in the year 695; under a 
Bisiaace of hunting, ordered out his retinue, and proceeded towards 
-Gualier, where he encamped, and built a Choultry ‘inferibing @ 
verfe to this purpofe, over the door,---* I who prefs with my foot 
‘the celeftial pave ment, what fame can I acquire by a heap of ftones 
mee mortar ? No! T have joined thefe broken ftones together, that, 
ye perhaps, 
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perhaps, under their fhade, the weary traveller, or broken-hearted, 4: D. 1295. 
may find repofe.” ” Higer. og5ut 


In the mean time Firofe Shaw received ivate intelligence 
P liigen > that Alla ul dient 


retorns to- 
wards Kure 


wealth, as had never been poffeffed by an Emperor of Delhi, and 


Alla ul dien had conquered Deogire, and had acquired there fuch 


that he was now upon his march towards Kurrah, The King was 
greatly pleafed with this intelligence, and reckoned upon the fpoil; 
as if already in his owntreafury. But men of more wifdom thought 
otherwife, and juftly concluded, thatit was not to fill the royal cof- 
fers, as Alla ul dien, without the King’s authority, had undertaken 
{uch a daring expedition. They however waited to fee the event, 
without informing the King of their fafpicions, The King having 
one day affembled his council, and told them, that Alla ul dien was 
now on his march to Kurrah with immenfe plunder, requefted their Th Gish 


t was moft prudent to remain where he was, and council con 


advice whether i 
cerning Alla, 


command Alla to his prefence, to march towards him, or to return 


to Delhi. 


Malleck Ahmed Chip, who was renowned for his wifdom and pene- 
“tration, expreffed his fufpicions to the King, ina rational and plaufible 
He advifed the Sultan, at the fame time, to advance with 
ri, and to encamp in the way between Alla ayey dif 
ul dien and Kurrah. This, faid he, will difcover Alla’s intentions, ea opi- 
before he has time to augment his army. Ahmed Chip added fur- 
ther, « that, upon the appearance of the imperial army, 1 was highly 
probable, that the troops of Alla ul dien, being laden with fpoll, 
and within their own country, would not chufe to hazard the lofs t 
but would rather endeavour to fecure their wealth 
among the mountains. That, by this means, Alla ul dien eee 
deferted by the greateft part of his fmall army, which woul 0 2 
him to think of nothing but peace and to Jay all his wee 
Kk jot 


Vou. I. 


manner. 
his army towards Chinde 


it by an action ; 


> ng Neg 
. 
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foot of the throne. ‘That the King in that cafe sight take al 

gold, jewels, and elephants, permitting him to retain mh ine 
der for himfelf, and either leave him his government, or rt i 
to Delhi, according to the royal pleafure.” : ae 


Malleck Fuchier ul dien Kudgi, though he was fenfible of 
prudence of this advice, yet turning his eyes upon the Emper fe 
perceived he did not at all approve of it; and therefore be * td 
effet: “ The news of Alla ul dien’s return, the <i) Aa 
plunder, and the truth of his conqueft, has not yet been aan i 
by flying reports, which we all know are often vague and =. - : 
gant: Suppofing even that this account is true, is if not suit ot 
imagine, that when he fhall hear of the approach of the im * é . 
my, that the fear of falfe accufation, or evil defigns a : am “4 
will prevail on him to retreat among the mountains ? <— I aa 
as the rainy feafon is at hand, it will be impoffible to Geis en 
bet We not therefore caft off our fhoes, before we reach the is 3 
meio Alla thall arrive at Kurrah. If then it fhall appe oe ‘ 
cherithes his treafonable views, one affault of the imy ral a oy will 
cruth his ambition.” eal 


i a having heard this perfidious advice, was 
poe i fh refentment, and replied ; «* The time pafles,— 
so ange F ien fhall hove efeaped us, will he not proceed by 
ee dei | owshaaetiged where his treafure will foon enable 

army as neither you nor I will be able to oppole ? 


Oo ! 
_ Ofhame! that men fhould know better, yet not have the honefty to 


give falutary advice.” 


es bedi Hifploated with thofe words, and {poke thus to the 
tolAlla “cle ipod nearhim. ‘ Malleck Chip does always ill offices 
iengyeldecagdeavours to raife. my. fufpicion and refent- 

ment 
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nt aval him; fuch i 

ment againft him ; but fach private rancour fhall have no weight 4; D. 1295 
with the King ; I am fo well aflured of the loyalty of Malleck Alla Be 
ul dien, whom I have nurfed in my bofom, that I thould fooner be 


lieve treafon in my fon than in him.” 


oA Ahmed, upon this, fhut the door of argument, and, rifing 
with fome emotion, walked out, ftriking one hand upon the other, 
and repeating a verfe to this purpofe. * When the fun of profperity 
is eclipfed, no advice can enlighten the mind.” The King beftow- 
ing great commendations on Kudgi, marched back with his army to 


delhi. 


Sultan's arrival, the addrefs of Alla ul Atta ul dien’s 
{ .. infidi 

ng forth, that “ He was the King’s mettage to 

confecrated to him; that be- the Kings 


egged fome repofe at Kurrah, 


Not many days after the 
dien was brought to him, fetti 
flave, and that all his own wealth was 


ing wearied by a tedious march, he b 
fs the footftool of the throne, but that, know- 


who might have, in his abfence, de- 

smajefty’s favour, he, and the chiefs 

him in the expedition, in which he was fenfible 

were apprehenfive that fome punifhment 

That he therefore requefted to have 

wers of perfect fafety, un- 
received this addrefs, 

fafpicions of Alla ul 

d the moft folemn al which de- 


ceives the 


and difpatched by the ‘Saleen 


That he intended to ki 
ing he had fome enemies at court, 
famedhim, and deprived him of hi 
who accompanied 
he had exceeded his orders, 
might be inflicted upon them. 
aletter of grace, to affure him and his follo 
der the royal protection.” The King having 
exprefled great joy, and entirely Jaid afide all 
dien. He ordered a letter full of kindnefs, an 
furances of protection; to be wrote to him, 
hands of two meflengers of diftinétion. 

In the mean time Alla ul dien was preparing fomanse® to pees i prepares 
He was now joined by all the Zemindars of the hufehtorinla - Beals 


who inlifted themfelves under his fortunate banners. 
“Re gers 
- 4 
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A.D. 1295. gers perceived plainly his intentions, but they were detained, ang 
ands 


Higer. 695. 
Bee pranchede wo ftri@ly, that they could fend no advices to the King 


Malleck Almafs, who was alfo fon in law and nephew to Sultan 
Firofe, in the mean time received. advices from his brother All, 
uldien, « That it was now become public at Kurrah, that the King 
intended certainly to take hislife, for proceeding to Deogire contrary to 
his orders. That he repented the occafion, and had taken his Ma- 
jefty’s difpleafure, which to him was worfe than death, fo much to 
heart, that he was afraid excefs of forrow would put an end to his 
melancholy life: He therefore requefted, that his brother fhould in- 
formhim, before the King put his defign in execution, that he might 
either take poifon, or look out for a place of fecurity.” 


Minit Letters to the fame purpofe were, day after day, wrote to his bro- 

court. ther, Almafs Beg, who being in the plot, was conftantly at court, and 

- fhewed them to the King, feemingly diftracted, left his brother thould 

~ Jay violent hands upon himéelf, or fly his country. He ufeda thoufand 

delufive arts to inveigle the King, who no lefg feared the lofs of the 

caine treafure than his nephew’s life, to Kurrah, The old man, at laft, took 

ae oe golden bait, and embarked with a thoufand horfe, and a {mall 

asa retinue, on the Ganges, ordering Malleck Ahmed Chip to follow 
with the army by land, 


Alla ul dien, hearing of the Sultan’s departure from Delhi, crofled 
the Ganges with his army, and encamped near Mastsouipeas upon 
the oppofite bank. When, upon the feventeenth of Bisaeass the 
Sultan’s umbrella appeared. in fight, Alla ‘ul dien drew out his sc 
on pretence of doing him honour, and fent his brother Almas Bi 

i ‘Web badcome on before to concert meafures to introd he Ki ; 
into camp. This artful traitor repref ae ~ i ‘A 
meee ee ly nied to the Sultan, that if he 

a ae @ thowland horfe with him, Alla ul dien might be 

te med; for that fome bad people had confirmed him fo ftrongly 
Site, in 
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in his fears, that all he could fay to him was not fufficient entirely A. D. 1295, 
ig 


to expell his {ufpicions, : er, 6956 


The poor old King fufpeéting nothing of this horrid treachery, Perfuaded to 


from a man whom he had:cherifhed from his infancy in his bofom, lev? his res 


gave into this propofal. He ordered a few of his feleét friends into his !™ 
own boat, and commanded the fleet to remain fome diftance behind. 
When they came near the camp, Almafs Beg again opened the 
mouth of delufion, and told the King, that his brother feeing fo 
many men in compleat armour, might poflibly be ftartled; that 
therefore as he had taken fuch ridiculous notions into his head, which 
no body could remove, it were better to avoid the leaft appearances: 
to favour them. The weak King might have feen that this was 
overdoing the matter, but perhaps he thought it now too late to 
reveal his fufpicions, being near the fkirts of the camp, and that an 
open confidence might be his beft fecurity. He therefore ordered all = + 
his attendants to unbuckle their armour, and Jay their weapons afide. © 
Malleck Charram, Vakiel of the Empire; oppofed this ftep with great 
plainly faw into the bottom of their perfidy. But 


yehemence, for he 
that at laft he yielded, 


the traitorbad fach a foft and plaufible tongue, 


though with great reluétance. 


hed the landing place, and Alla ul dien aps 


They had now reac 
d upon the bank with his attendants, whom he ordered to halt. 


He himfelf advancing alone met the Sultan jutt after he bad landed 

and fell down proftrate at his el 

in a familiar manner tapped him on the cheek, and raifing him up, , 
embraced him, faying, “ I who have brought yore am ae 
fancy, and cherithed you with a fatherly ek: ei: we 3 
dearer in my fights if poffible, than be aie: pe pr sob oe 

have not yet wafhed the odors of your pram ae 4 
ments, how could you imagine I fhould enter! a ae ¥ 


6 


peare 


upon the beach, 
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‘205. prejudice.” Then taking him by the hand he was leading hi 
rim 


Higer. 695. 


back into the royal barge, when the hard-hearted villain gy d 
. nade a 


Barbaroufly fier i Fi i 
Barbaro: nal to his aflaflins who ftood behind. Mamood ben Salim rufhj 
hing 

fo) 


immediately forward, wounded the King with his {word in tl 

dus The unfortunate Monarch run forward to gain Ne “ati 
crying, Ah! villain Alla ul dien, what doft Mod ih = bee 
he had reached the boat, another of the affaflins net Sas i 
Achat ul dien Hoor, coming up, feized the old man and aed i 
him on the ground, barbaroufly cut. off bis head ‘alt 5 sein: 
funk in the weft as ifto ayoid the horrid fight *, ee seen “ 


“ his attendants were then murdered. They fixed the venerabh 
4 5 >, i abie 

of their ie upon the point of a fpear, and carried it biwdt, 
ecamp.and city, asa bloody {pectacle to the gazing rabble, But 


Reflexi : 
efexions the rabble were fhocked at the fight, and were heard tocry: “ Be 


upon his 


death, 


=e 


at reward of him who fixeth his mind upon this perfidious 
2 : who noucitheth his relations with the blood of his liver, in 
e arms of Kindnefs, andin their gratitude confideth his Mtecagilt 


Alla ul dien immediately exalted the white umbrella over his own 
head ; but the vengeance of heaven foon after fell heavy on all who 
me concerned in ae affaffination of the late King. They relate, 
re asia phciee vifited a reverend fage named Shech Karrick 
x ae ie © = Seis gh Esanentts and whofe tomb is held facred 
ae oie ofe from his pillow and repeated an extempore vere 

ean, & purpole: “ He cometh, but his head fhall fall in 
oat, and his body thal] be caft into the Ganges ;” which they fay 


on 13 
was explai ” 
5 plained a few hours after by the death of the unfortunate 


stk 
King, wh ‘ 
ng, whofe head was thrown into the boat upon that occafion. 


Themiferable Mamood, A 
end of the — mood, the fon of Salem, one of the affaflins, about a year after 
] d 


-effaffins, di of a ho 11 3 
ais ied of a horrid. leprofy which diffolved the flefh piece by piece from 





* He rei D ; 
ray reigned feven years and fome months. 


ag ae 4 ie 


who was the true hei 
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his bones. mcleatas Hoor, the other affaffin, fared no better, for he A.D. 1295. 
became mad, crying out inceffantly, that Sultan Jellal ul dien Firofe oo) 
qwas cutting off his head, Thus the wretch fuffered a thoufand deaths 
in imagination, before he expired, Almafs Beg and others who 
planned this horrid tragedy, in hopes of great advancement, fell into 
{ach a fcene of misfortunes, that in the {pace of four years there was 
no remembrance of them but their villainies upon the. face of the 


earth, 





SECTION Alf. 
The Reign of ALLA Ub DIEN, called SecunDER SANI }. 


NTELLIGENCE of the murder of the King having reached 
Ahmed Chip, who was advancing. with the army, he retreated 


to Delhi. Malleke Jehan, the wife of Jellal ul dien, and Queen 


without confulting the Omrahs, raifed to Ruckun ul 
Arkilli Chan, the elder f"volher to. 


the throne,. 


regent, imprudently and 
uckun ul dien, her youngeft fon ; 
She accompanied him from Kilogurry. 


he throne in the green palace, though as 
quainted with the affairs of ftate. 
g her own patty. Arkilli Chan,, 
e, and poffefied all the qualities. 


the diadem R 
fon, being,then at Moultan. 


to Delhi, and placed him on t 


yet but a boy, and altogether unac 


She alfo divided the provinces amon 
to the Empir 


F i i ut thought proper, 
of a King, was greatly afflicted at this news, but he ight pr p ty 
to remain at Moultan. fee Tne 


for the prefent, 
hofe tranfactions Alla ul din: 
j expedition to Bengal, and prepared £0 mucho 
was then the rainy feafon, Heraifed a Seal 

and conferred titles and rewards upon 
oured with the title of Blich Chan, ies 


Malleck Alla ul dien, upon receiving intelligence oft 


at Delni, laid afide his intende: 
march to the capital, though it 
great army in his governments 
his friends. Almafs Beg was hos 


+ ‘Alexander the fecond. 


VS 
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great per- 


plexity. 


Alla fits down 
before Delhi, 


which fub- 
mits, 
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Malleck Nuferit of Jallifiri with that of Nufirit Chan, Malleck EHj3;. 
ber ul dien was diftinguifhed with the name of Zifter Chan, and Sinjer, 
Alla’s wife’s brother, received the title of Actah Chan. They all 
received jagiers upon their advancement to thofe honours. The Syl. 
tan, by the advice of Nuferit Chan, diftributed prefents among the 
army, and wherever he encamped he amufed him(felf with throw. 
ing gold from a fling among the people. This liberality, in-a thoit 
time, brought a world of foldiers under his banners. 


Mallecke Jehan was thrown into great perplexity, by the advices 
the daily received concerning Alla. She difpatched an exprefs to 
Moultan, for her fon Arkilli Chan ; but that prince vadiciseal for 
anfwer, that now the time was loft, for that before he could arrive. 
the imperial troops would join the enemy; that therefore his wees 
ing would be of no real fervice: That the ftream might have been 


diverted at its fource, but when it became a river, no dams could 
oppofe it, 


Sultan Alla ul dien’made no delay on his march, He croffed the 
Jumna, and encamped without the north-eaft gate of Delhi. 
Ruckun ul dien ffuttering like a folitary fowl, colleéted all his 
forces, and marching out of the city, paraded it before the enemy. 
But when he faw them preparing for battle, he retreated into the 
city. He was that night deferted by a great number of Omrahs, 
who went over with their forces to Alla ul dien. Ruckun ul dien 
faw now no fafety but in flight. Taking therefore his mother, Ha- 
tam and treafure with him, he fet out for Moultan, accompanied 


by Malleck Rijib, Cuttub ul dien i 
Ol ' ; 
Jellal Malleka. avi, Ahmed Chip and Amir 


ae citizens, after the departure of the young Sultan, croud- 
i orth to pay their refpeéts to Alla ul dien. He immediately 


ordered 
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@ndered the ison money to be ftruck in his name, and making a4. D: 1295. 
triumphant entry into Delhi, in the latter end of the year 695, af- als 
cended the throne, and kept his court at the red palace. He ex- 
hibited fhows, and made grand feftivals, encouraging every {pecies 

of riot and debauchery ; which fo pleafed the unthinking rabble, that 

they foon loft all memory of their former King, and the horrid * 
villainy of the reigning Emperor. He who ought to have been 
hooted with deteftation, became the object of admiration to thofe 

who could not fee the darknefs of his deeds, through the fplendor 


of his magnificence, 


Whilft he gained, by thefe means, popularity among the vulgar, 
he fecured the great with titles, and bought the covetous with gold. 
The Vizarit was beftowed upon Chaja Chetier, a man renowned for Promot‘on:. 
his virtue in thofe degenerate times. Sidder Jehan Arif was made 
Cazai Mumaleck *, and Omdat ul Muluck Eiz ul dien was raifed 
to the office of Divan Incha -f, being a man of great learning and 
genius, and a favourite of the King. Naferit Chan was appointed 
Cutwal { of Delhi, Malleck Fuchir ul dien Kudgi was raifed to the 
d §, and Ziffer Chan to that of Ariz Muma- 


dignity of Amir Daa 
hers to high offices, which are too tedious to 


leck |, with many ot 
mention. 

Alla ul dien having advanced fix months pay to his whole army, A nds an 
cert means to extirpate the race of Firofe Shaw. Hej. Tons his 
Chan and Ziffer Chan with forty thoufand horle Pes! 
son their arrival, invefted that city. After e 
betrayed the caufe of 


began to con 
difpatched Elich 


towards Moultan, who, u 
a fiege of two months, the citizens and troops 
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Arkilli Chan, and gave up the place to the enemy. The two unfor 
tunate brothers being driven to great diftrefs, furrendered Giraiclees 
at laft to Elich Chan, upon promife of perfonal fafety. 


The object of the expedition being thus compleated, Elich Chan 
wrote the Sultan an account of his vitory, which was read in all the 
public pulpits after divine worfhip, and great rejoicings were agilsied 
to be made upon the occafion, Elich Chan proceeded in triumph 
with his army and ftate prifoners to Delhi. He was met on his wa 
by Nuferit Chan Cutwal, who had been fent by the Sultan to “i 
out the eyes of the prifoners. This cruel order was executed upon 
the two princes, upon Atighu Chan the grandfon of the great Chin- 
gez, upon Malleck Ahmed Chip, and others of lefs “ort and all 
their effects confifcated. ‘The two unfortunate princes were then 
confined in the fort of Hafli, where, foon after, they were both 
affaffinated ; and Mallecke Jehan, with all the ladies of the former 
Sultan's feraglio and his other children confined at Delhi. 


Tn ie fecond year of this reign Chaja Chitier, not falling en- 
tirely in with the Sultan’s policy, was difmiffed from the aneeih 
which was conferred upon. Nuferit Chan. This minifter rede- 
manded all the fums which the Sultan, upon his acceffion, had be- 


ftowed upon the nobilit : : # 
y and people, which occaf er mutt 
and difturbance. Beaionad: great difgu 


abuts thefe tranfactions, advices came to Delhi, that Dova Chan 
King of Maver ul nere, had fent an army of one eestor! thoufand 
Moguls, with a defign to conguer Moultan, Punjab and Sind: That 
they were advancing with great expedition, carrying all before them 
with fire and fword. ‘he Sultan immediately a rdlatadl Elich Chan 
ands Zito Chan, with a great force to expell them. The two 
armies having met in the diftriéts of Lahore, a bloody conflict en- 
faed, 
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fued, in which the Moguls were defeated, with the lofs of twelve 4.D. 1296. 

thoufand men, and many of their principal officers, befides a num- ie 
thrown, 


ber of prifoners of all ranks, who were put to the {word fome days 
after, without {paring the poor women and children who had been 
taken in the Mogul camp. 


Thefe two victories raifed the fame of the Emperor’s arms to a Reputation of 
high pitch of reputation, eftablifhed his authority at home, ane 
overawed his foreign enemies. The Sultan about this time, by the 
advice of his brother Elich Chan, feized upon many Omrahs, who, 
in the late revolution, taking advantage of the diftreffes of Arkilli 
Chan, Ruckun ul dien and the Queen, had extorted great fums of 
money for their fervices. He ordered the extortioners to be blinded, 


and their eftates to be confifcated, which brought great wealth into 
the treafury. 


Elich Chan and Nuferit GWG). (endear 


dingly amy to re- 
rat. They accordingly amy 


In the beginning of the year 697; 
were fent with a great army to reduce Guze ate 
Jaid wafte that country with death and rapine, took the capital city rat, 
which was deferted by Raja Kirren, who fied and took 
Raja of Deogire, in the Decan. By the 
fter returned and took poflefiion of Bucke- 
bordering upon Ramdeo's do- 
baggage and treafure 


Narwalla, 
protection under Ramdeo, 

aid of that prince he foon a! 
Jana, one of the diftriats of Guzerat, 
But his wives, children, elephants, 


minions. 
e hands of the enemy when he fled. 


fell into th 
with a part of the army, proceeded then to Cam= and Cam- 
baat, which being arich country and full of merchants; beset a ve 
Spins treafure to thofe fons of cruelty and — oe 
fuflici + agareemind ques med wUmelE UO IE i 
fufficiently glutted their avaric q panes ee ~ aes 


r A iNces, 
they appointed Subas to the sagan z ee oe. 
for pis defence, returned with their plunder towards Delhi. abe SPS 
Pale : : : 


Nuferit Chan, 
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The two gererals having on the march, made a demand of the 


A mutiny in fifth of the {poil from the troops, befides what they had already 


the army, 


quelled, 


The Sultan's 
abominable 
lofty 


His cruelty. 





extorted from them, a mutiny arofe in the camp. Mahummud 
Shaw, general of the mercenary Moguls, with many other chiefs 
at the head of their feveral divifions, attacked Malleck Eiz yu] ee 
the brother of Naferit Chan, and having flain him and a number of 
his people, continued their march. Elich Chan fled in the difguife 
of a footman, to the tent of Naferit Chan. The motineers ry thaiig 
in, killed the Sultan’s nephew, whom he had left upon the suite 
afleep, fuppofing him to be Elich Chan. 


Naferit Chan immediately ordered the drums of war to be beat 
and the trumpets to be founded. All who had not been concerned 
in the mutiny imagined that the enemy was coming upon them, and. 
quickly formed the line. The mutineers divided and difperfed, 
themfelves all over the camp, and efcaping in the confufion, fled by 
different routs, to a place of rendezvous. They were here 
clofely purfued the next day, and forced to retreat with fome lof, 
to the diftridts of the Raja of Rintimpore, where they took protec- 
tion. Elich Chan continued then his march to Delhi. 


alent Alla ul dien, upon feeing Cumladé, the captive wife of the 
Raja of Guzerat, who, for her beauty, wit and accomplifhments, 
was the flower of Hindoftan, took her in marriage, But this did 
not fatisfy his abominable lufts. Chaja Cafur, a flave who had been 
taken on that expedition, engaged his unnatural paffion, which he 
publickly indulged to the difgrace and debafement of human nature. 


Naferit Chan, by the Sultan’s order, bafely maffacred all the fa- 
milies of thofe Moguls or others, who had been concerned in the late 
mutiny. He pitied not the weeping mothers, nor the filing infants 
“ig clang to their breafts, This was a new fpecies of tyranny at 

* Delhi, 
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Delhi, and occafioned fome private murmuring, but thofe flaves 4. D. 1298. 
poflefied not the virtue or bravery to hake off the tyrant. ae 


Brant this time, Jildoo, a Mogul chief, and his brother, came fnvafon of 
down with a confiderable force, and took the fort of Seoftan. Ziffer ** Meas: 
Chan marched againft him, and having invefted the place, he took it. 

Jildoo, and ab sut two thoufind Moguls, were taken prifoners, and 
fent in chains to Delhi. But Ziffer Chan had diftinguithed “himfelf 
fo much as a brave commander in this expetition, that his fame awa- 
ked the jealoufy of the King. He therefore defigned to deprive him 
of his government, but was prevented from this meafure, by a great 
invafion of Moguls, under Cuttuligh Chaja, the fon of Dova Chans 
King of Maverulnere. The army of the invaders confifted of two 
hundred thoufand horfe; and they promifed to themfelves the entire 
conquelt of Hindoftan., Cuttuligh, aceordingly; took poffeffion of all 
the countries beyond the Sind in his march, and proteéted them from 
all violence. He then crofied the river, and proceeded to Delhi» 
without oppofition, Ziffer Chan retreating with his army before him. 


The whole country, in terror of the Moguls, crowded into ‘the ‘They befege : 
he fireets were rendered im- 
interrupted. This 
In the {pace of 


city, The crowd became fo great, thatt 
paflable, and all bufinefs and communication was 
however was but the beginning of their misfortune : a 
a few days, the confumption being great, and no fupplies pr 3 

i i in every coun-~ 
a dreadful famine began to rage, and diftraction to ftare in every Cou ic 


tenance. 


fion, called a council of his The Suto 


The Sultan, upon this prefling occa mmarehesodt 


Omrahs, and, having regulated his plan of action, prepared for bat gut nkealea 
tle, notwithftanding they all endeavoured to ape him ee 
He left the care of the city to Alla ul Malleck, marched ow at thes 


; fe, and twot onfind 
Budaoon gate, with three hundred thoufand hort age feven 
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- feven hundred elephants, befides foot without number. Hedrew y 
in order of battle on the plains, beyond the fuburbs ; where the 6. 
my were already formed to receive him. From the time that firft 
the {pears of Iflam - were exalted in Hindoftan, two fuch mioht 
armies had not joined in fight. od 

Sultan Alla ul dien gave the command of his right wing to Ziffor 

Chan, the greateft general of that age, where all the troops of Pha. 

jaab, Moultan, and Sind, were pofted. The left was intrufted - 
his brother Elich Chan, and to Akit Chan his brother in law, ia 

Sultan pofted himfelf in the center, with twelve thoufand bledaiden 

Holeatters who were moftly gentlemen of ruined families, and {ol- 

diers of fortune. With the choice of his elephants, he formed a 
tremendous line in his front, and he fupported his rear with sath? 
chofen body of cavalry, under Naferit Chan, Ziffer Chan began 

the action with great impetuofity on the right, and breaking with his 

elephants, the enemy's line, commenced a dreadful ‘ite and 
bore them like a torrent before bim. Inclining then to the left, he 


Peasecpon their flank, and put their whole army to flight, before 
the action was well begun in the center, 


The Sultan, feeing the vitory compleat, ordered Elich Chan, who 
commanded on the left, to advance and purfue the enemy. But the 
perkdious man, jealous of the glory of Ziffer Chan, ftopt at a fmall 
diftance, while Ziffer Chan continued the Gotten, “ upwards of 
piney miles. One of the Mogul chiefs, who commanded the left, 
feeing Ziffer Chan was not fupported, rallied with ten thoufand 
horfe, and fending advice to Cuttuligh. Chaja, he alfo deinded with 
ton thoufand more, and attacked Ziffer in the rear. The brave ge- 
nara faw into his error, but it was now too late to iat He drew 
up his troops, which were not half the enemy’s number, divided into 

+ The Mahommedans, , 


‘ 


two 
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two fquadrons, and again renewed the confli&t, exhibiting wonders 4. D. 1298. 
by his own valour. At laft his horfe’s leg being cut off by a fabre, ge 
he fell to the ground. He however rofe again, feized a bow and 
quiver, and being a dexterous archer, fent death on the wings of his 
arrows. ‘The moft part of his men were, by this time, either killed 





or fled; and Cuttiligh ¢ 
to f{ubmit, and his valour fhould be rewarded with fuch honours as 
Chan replied fternly, ‘* 1 know no greater honour is defeated © 


aad flan. 


g my duty.” Then he began to deal his ar- 
rows around. Cuttiligh Chan, upon th’s, ordered a party of horfe 
to furround him, and endeavour to take him alive ; but Ziffer refufed 


to fubmit, and was at laft cut in pieces, with a few trufty fervants~ 
who ftood by him to the laft. 


haja, admiring his bravery, called out to him 


he deferved. Z 






than to die in difcharg 
3 


not difpel the fears of the Moguls.the Moguls - 
evacuated Hindoftan with all expe- nee 
dition. The bravery of Ziffer Chan became famous among the Mo- 

guls. When their horfes {tarted, or were unruly, they ufed wantonly. 

to afk them, whether they faw the ghoft of Ziffer Chan ? Sultan. 

Alla ul dien, it is faid, efteemed the death of this great general, asa - 

fecond viétory, and could not help exprefling his fatisfaStion upon the” 
occafion ; and thus difplayed his own bale ingratitude, for that brave 


life which had been thrown away inhis uaworthy fervice. Great re-~ 
elhi, to celebrate the victory 3 and the prin=- 


ded with titles and governmen 


fkat court. Some wh 
Omrah, who was 


This advantage however did 
They continued their retreat, and 
















joicings were made at D. 
cipal officers were rewar 
to their behaviour and intere 
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hommed, he might Be held in verigrauion by poflerity. He often 
confulted upon this {theme Elich Chan, Naverit Chan, and Akit 
od Ak 
‘hy ee ay i Chow@iol naan oenh s : 
an bent , bottle 5 on which we may fuppofe he had no defign 
to prohibit the ufe of wine. His other defign was equally romantic, 


He propofed to leave a viceroy in Hindofian, and, like the great 


Secunder, to undertake the conqueft of the world. In confeqni nee 
of this project, he affumed the title of Aefcunder Sani {, which was 
ftruck upon the currency of the empire, 


ate, 
that he even did not poffefs the common knowledge of reading and 


writing ; yet he was fo obftinate in his ridiculous opinions, that men 
of learning, who-difdained to proftitute their judgment, avoided the 
court, or ftood filent in his prefence. There were not however want- 
ing flaves, who, though they knew better, extolled his every word 
to the fkies, and feemed to feed upon his crude imaginations, 


Allaul Muluck, the Cutwal || of the city, who was an old man, and 
fo fat that he was not able to attend the court above once a month, 
being one day fent for by the King, to give his advice about the ex- 
ccution of his religious project, he determined, howevy.r fatal the 
confequences might be, to oppofe every meafure againft the doctrine 
of the Mahommedan faith, and to dedicate the few years he had to 
live, by the courfe of nature, to martyrdom, With this firm refo- 
lution he waited upon the King, whom he found drinking wine with 
a great number of his principal Omrabs. The King beginning to 
confer with Muluck upon the occafion, the old man told him, he 
had fome. hing to fay to him in private, and would be glad he fhould 


order the wine and the company away. The King fmiled, and defired 
all the company to retire except four. 


t Alexander the Sccond, 
|) The fame with our Lord Mayor, 


The 
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The old Cutwal then fell upon his face, and having kifled the A.D 1298. 

ground at his feet, rofe up and thus fpoke. “ O King! Religion Heer ae 
is the law of God, by chis {pirit infpired in his prophets, nor Again 
depends it upon the opinions of mortals. We are taught by his word on hte 
to believe, that the fpirit of prophecy ended with Mahommed, the 

laft and greateft meflenger of God. Since this therefore is known to 

great and fmall, to all nations and degrees of people, fhould your in- 

tentions againft their faith be once known, it is impoffible to con- 

ceive what hatred fhould rife againft you, and what blood and difturb- 

ance muft enfue. It is therefore advifeable, that you fhould eraze with 

the chiffel of reafon, thofe conceptions, from the furface of your 

bleffed mind, as the accomplifhment of your intention exceeds all 

mortal power. Did not Chingez * the moft powerful of monarchs, 

and his fucceffors, labour for ages to fubvert our faith, that they 

might eftablith their own ? What rivers of blood were fpilt in the 

conteft, till at length the {pirit of truth prevailed, and they aa 
profelytes to that religion which they had laboured fo long to deftroy ! 


The Sultan having liftened with attention, replied, “ NAD you 
have faid is juft, and founded on friendfhip and reafon. I will ‘eur 
lay afide all thoughts of this {cheme, which has fo long bial By 
attention, But what do you think of my projeét of univerlal con~ 


, 
py» 


queft ? 


mes + 

d, « Some Kings in former agess 49:50 nis 

k Alla ul Muluck anfwered, : ane Goat 
Le e {ame great refolution which your Majefty does at prefent, Pre) 


erful 
formed th comet 
] bravery, 


d wer, perfona and wealth, gives you at Teaft conquct.” 
an your pov > 


i fo favourable, and the 
fs. But the times are not 
selene ae feems not to ftand upon fo firm a bafis, as - 
Perfidy and ingratitude daily ap- $ 
ne another, and children againft 


government of 


to fupport itfel : 
Brothers become traitors to 0 
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: isis parents confpire. How much is this degenerate age unlike 
mrecc times of Aefcunder? Men were then endued with beast “ = 
principles, and the cunning and treachery of the prefent ti ae 
We held in utter abomination. Your Majefty has no ‘ad 
eee Ariftotalice +, who kept, by his wifdom and Reitetcns,, 
his own country in peace and fecurity, but brought other ah me 
voluntary confent, under his mafter’s protection. If your i 4 
can put equal confidence in your Omrahs, and can depend i ajefly 
upon sid love of your people, as Aefcunder, you may then ta m7 
fcheme into execution; if not, we cannot well reconcile it to ieee 


The King, after mufing awhile, faid, «« What you have told 
a me 


how hefhould bears the face of finceritv and truth. But what availeth all 
\ ‘ vaileth all this 


employ his 
power, 


is advifed to 
conquer the 
unfabdued 
provinces of 
Hindoflan. 


ower i i y 
Pp In armies, 1n wealth, and in kingdoms, if I content fel 
Vi myieit 


with what I already poffefs ; lo - 
aia P 3 nor employ it in acquiring conqueft and 


Alla ul Muluck repli : 
, a plied, «* That there were tw <i i 
nie | treafure might be expended to good epee 3 ‘ 
nan : : he fir 
ao e€ sonal of the fouthern kingdoms of Hindoftan, fuch as 
yale Chitore, Jallore, Chunderi, and tava Ao 
- ? 3 a the 
seis a sca ae of all the weftern provinces which had oh 
y the Moguls, fuch as Limgh 
: As ' ghan, Cabul, Ghizni, 
east This, faid the Cutwal, would fecure ss ee 
: é 
Tea: and ee: to the King immortal honour, in iniesdild 
bees MBs ih a thing greater in itfelf, than if he fhould 
mbtne the worl e flames of war. But e i 
this project, it is requilite that the Sultan So ae “ 
ex- 


_ eefsof wine, and from luxurious pleafures.” 


The Su'tan 
wards the 
Caiwal, 


PRg Ht: 
Ss iltan j i: nateaier 
ultan Allaul dien, contrary to the old man’s expeétations, took 
a 


all this advice in good part, ; 
hha good part, and, praifing him for his fidelity, pre- 


, fented 
oe 
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fented him with a r che 
i. oral chelat, ten thoufand rupces, two horfes ca- A.D, 1299. 
parifoned, and two villages in freehold. The other Omrahs, who cs 
> " 
though they themfelves wanted the virtue or refolution to {peak their 
minds, were extremely pleafed with the Cutwal, and fent him alfo 
prefents to a great amount. 


. The King, inthe year 699, according to the advice of Malleck The imrenal 
army invas 


Alla ul Muluck, called Elich Chan, from Samana, Nuferit Chan, ‘ing Bintia- 
from’ Kurrah, and others from their refpective Subadaries, and fue 
them with a great army, againft the Raja of Rintimpore. They foon 

took the fort of Jain, and afterwards invefted the capital. Nuferit 

Chan advancing near the wall, was crufhed to death by a ftone from 

an engine. And the Rajaat the fame time, {allying with forty thou-;, defeated, 
{and men, drove Elich Chan back to Jain with great lofs. 


ticulars of this defeat, The Sul- ye guttan 
takes the 


diately took the field, Upomhis - 
Hed Jilput, and went out a hupt- 


Elich Chan wrote to Delhi the par 
tan flew into a violent rage, and imme 
march he halted for aday at a place cal 
andered far from his camp, 
all night in the forett. 


inthe chace, he remained 
with his attendants In the morning before 


fan-rife, he placed himfelf upon a rifing ground,‘ where he fat down 
4 commanded the reft to hunt in his 
recollected that it was now in his 
power to cut off the King, in the fame manner as the King himfelf 
had cut off his predecefior. He thought, that_ being nephew and 
brother in law to the emperor, he might claim by chat ad he ns 
ae had by being Vakeel Muttaluck, the fame title which Alla 
himéelf had to the empire j a 
¢ refolution to a few chofen ‘thorfemen, who ‘ comfrias’ 
They immediately rode up to the : 


fon in law to Firofe Shaw, be Fe 


~ ‘King, 


ing. Having w 


with two or three attendants, an 


view. Akit Chan obferving this, 


Akit Chan imparted hi 
accompanied him on this party- 
; himfelf the nephew and 


 f Alla ul dien was 
murdered. : 
M m2 
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Meer: King, faluted him with a flight of arrows, two of which entered his 
body, fo that he lay for dead on the ground. Akit Chan, upon this 
drew his ford, and ran to cut off his head ; when he was told by on 
of the King’s attendants, that he was quite dead ; that therefore is 
cut off his head would be an unneceflary piece of cruelty, 


Aki Chan Akit being thus prevailed upon to defift from his intentions, (et 
Woon out for the camp with all expedition, mounted the throne, and pro- 
claimed the Sultan’s death. The army was thrown into great eh, 
fufion ; but where loyal affe&tion and patriotifm are things unknown 
mankind are fatisfied to bow thrir necks to any new matter The 
great men affembled to pay their court, and prefent their tice or 
prefents upon the occafion ; the cuftomary fervice was read from the 
Coran ; the Chutba was proclaimed aloud, and the fingers ordered to 
extol his praife. Akit Chan then rofe from the dtines-arid proceeded 


towards the Haram ; but Malleck Dinar, the chief eunuch, with his 


guard, aeaiet him at the door, {wearing, that till he fhewed him 
the Sultan's head, or put him to death, he fhould not enter. 


The Sultan is Sultan i 1 C 
JibesSultan ie Alla ul dien, in the mean time, recovered his fenfes, and, 


min 8 nis having his wounds bound up, imagined that Akit Chan’s treafon and 

treachery was a preconcerted confpiracy of the Omrahs. He figni- 

fied his intentions to fly to his brother Elich Chan, at Jain, with 

se fixty fervants, who {till attended him. Malleck Hamid ul 

si, sept porter of the prefence, advifed the Sultan againit this 

olution. He told him, that he ought immediately to go to his 

; own camp, and there thew himfelf to his army ; for that the ufurper 

f had potas: time to eftablith him(felf ; and that, upon feeing the Em- 

Retg! s umbrella, he doubted not but the whole army Sel imme- 

ey sidisacad fe their duty, He obferyed, at the fame time, that the 
eee y might render his affairs irrecoyerable, 

b> f 2 : r a 
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ie Sultan faw the propriety of this refolute advice ; and mount-A. D. 1239. 
ing his horfe, with great difficulty, fpread the white umbrella, ges 3 
which lay on the field, over his head, and with his {mall retinue, 
proceeded towards the army. When he appeared in fight, being 
joined by fome foraging parties on the way, he was now guarded by 
about five hundred men. He afcended an eminence, in full view of 
the camp, where he was at once feen by the whole army, They .4,, defer 
crouded in thoufands towards him; and the court of the ufurper the ulurper: 
was immediately broke up, and in a few minutes he found himfelf 
alone. In this fituation he mounted his horfe, and diftraéted with 


fear, fled towards Binour. 


Sultan Alla ul dien now marched down from the eminence towards 


the royal pavillion, and mounting the throne, gave public audience; 


fending, at the fame time, 4 party of horfe after the ufurper. They sr, taken 
ht back his head. The Sultan ordered "4 fain, 


foon came up with him and broug 
Chan, and the chief confpirators to 


the ufurper’s brother Cuttulich 


be put to death. 


ed of his wounds, he continued his march to sits befeges 


When Alla recover th 
han, and began to be-Rintimpore, 


where he was joined by Elich C 
fiege the place. But the Hindoos fo well defended themfelves, that 
numbers of the imperial army daily fell. The pu however 
continued his attacks with redoubled obftinacy, while Ee j 
of his army ravaged the adjacent territories of ae Br wee, 
But the fiege being protracted for fome months wit es 3 - 
Amir Omar and Mungu Chan, who were both nephews ee 

d held the governments of Budaoon and. Ow rebelled hed. 
< The Sultan wrote letters to the feveral. 
; hom he thought loyal, as alfo to the» 
dars, and they levied forces, engaged, 
prifoners to the 

royal 


Rintimpore, 


Emperor, 
and raifed'a great arm. 
‘Omrahs of thofe provinces W 
g Subas and Zemin 


neighbourin 
took the rebels, 


defeated and and fent them both 


272 


A D, 1300. 
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the troops entered the place, and put Raja Amir Deo, his family 
and the garrifon to the fword. ‘This fort is efteemed the ftrongeft in 
Hindoftan. . 


,Mier Mahummud Shaw, the Mogul general, who had taken 
refuge in Rintimpore, after the mutiny at Jallore, having loft mot 
of his men in the defence of the fort, was himfelf lying ill of his 
wounds when the Sultan entered the place. Alla finding the unfor- 
tunate Mahummud in this condition, afked him in an infulting 
manner, “ what gratitude would he exprefs for his lord, fhould he 
command his wounds to be immediately cured.” The Mogul fiercely 
replied, ‘© I would put hiny to death for a tyrant, and endeavour to 
make the fon of Amir Deo, to whom my gratitude is due, King.” 


Mahummud . " A : 
aA id “The Sultan enraged at this reply, threw him beneath the feet of an 


cruel death, 


The Sultan 
convenes a 


elephant. But confidering afterwards that he was a brave man, and 
one of whofe gallant behaviour he himfelf had been often witnefs, 
he ordered his body to be put in a coffin, and interred with decent 
folemnity. The Sultan then commanded that the Raja’s vizier, 
who had deferted over to him with a ftrong party during the fiege, 
fhould, with all his followers, be maffacred. Saying upon the occa- 
fion, that “ thofe who have betrayed their natural Lord, can never 
be true to another!” Having beftowed the government of Rintim- 
pore, with all the riches taken in it, upon his brother Elich Chan, 
he returned with his army to Delhi. But Elich Chan, about fix 
months after, fell fick and died on his way to the capital. 


Alla ul dien being in the courfe of this year, apprehenfive of con- 


couneil of the {piracies and infurrections, called together the Omrahs who were 


Omrahs. 
ri 





_ moft renowned for their wifdom, and commanded them to give theit 
‘opinion without referve, how he thould condvé matters, fo as to 
‘prevent difturbances and rebellions in the empire. He at the fame 
timerdefired'them to explain’ what they thought were the principal 
ah. : : 5 caufes 


ee 
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eaufes of thofe diforders, The Omrahs, after confulting among A,B. 1500. 
themfclves, replied, that there were many caufes concurring in oe a 
ftate, from which the convulfions difagreeable in their confequences 
proceeded, That as thofe misfortunes could not be obviated at once, 

they would only mention, for that time, a few of thofe evils, from 

which danger to the empire muft have arofe. 


« At the head of this lift,” faid the Omrahs, “ we muft place The caufes of 

the King’s inattention to advance the good, or to redrefs the wrongs Hite 
of the people. The public ufe of wine is the fource of many difor-?"* 
ders; for when men form themfelves into focieties for the purpofe of 
drinking, their minds are difclofed to one another, while the ftrength 
of the liquor fermenting in their blood precipitates them into the moft 
defperate undertakings. The conneétions formed by the great men 
of the court, are pregnant with danger to the ftate, Their nume~ 
and the places in their gift, draw the firength of the 
e hands of a few, who are always able, by affo- 
er, to create revolutions in the empire, 
The fourth and not the leatt caufe of difturbance is, the unequal di- 
vifion of property for the wealth of a rich empire is circulated in a 
few hands, and therefore the governors of provinces are rather inde- 
than fubjects of the ftate.” 


rous marriages, 
government into th 
ciating themfelves togeth 


pendent princes, 


i The Sult 
fo much of the remarks of his Omrahs, that ae 


'y into execution the plan which they suai aries 
ied himfelf to a fia inquiry into the 
and to examine nar- 


The Sultan approved 
he immediately began to carr 
laid before him. He firft appl pee 

dminiftration of juftices to T° refs grievances, 
. ae : the private as well as public characters of all men of rank in 
ead : Jligence of the moft — 


i +4 himfelf out to procure inte 
re. He laid himfel 
ees of note in the city, as well as of every 


fecret difcourfes of families : r 

tranfaétion of moment in the moft diftant provinces. . executed 

juftice with fach rigour and {everity, that robbery and theft, ars 
Vor. I. Noa 1 
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a D. 1300 fo common, were not heard of in the land. The traveller flepe 
4 igcr. 7o°. y 4 P P 

fecure upon the public highway, and the merchant carried his com- 
modities in fafety from the fea of Bengal to the mountains of Cabul, 


and from Tilling to Cafhmire. 


Boe He publifhed an edict againft the ufe of wine and flrong liquors 
upon pain of death. He himfilf fet the example to his fubjects, and 
emptied his cellars in the ftreet. In this he was followed by all 
ranks of people, fo that, for fome days, the common fewers flowed 
with wine. 


Prohibits He iffued out orders that no marriage among the nobility fhould 

marrlages . . . . . 7 . 

without li: be ratified without a fpecial licence from him: that no private meet- 

a ings or converfation fhould be held among the Omrahs, which 
proved a fevere check to the pleafures of fociety. This latter order 
was carried into fuch rigorous execution, that no man durft entertain 


his friends without a written permiflion from the vizier. 


Scizés upon» Hae. then lengthened the hand of violence upon the rich. He 
rer hi feized upon the wealth, and confifcated the eftates of Muffulmen and: 
Hindoos without diftin@ion, and by this means he accumulated 


an immenfe treafure. Men, in fhort, were Himot reduced to a level 
over all the empire. 


Cuts of fees All emoluments were cut off from the different offices, which 


from the of- A : PLTy 
feo were filled with men whofe indigence and dependence rendered them: 


‘ implicitly obedient to the dictates of government. 
+ 
* syoalianaee He ordered a tax of half the real annual produce of the lands to be: 
me celtablith- raifed over all the empire, and to be regularly tranfmitted to the 
praia" exchequer. He appointed officers to fuperintend the collectors, who: 
were to take care that the Zemindars fhould take no more from the 
a4 ; poor 


* ie 
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poor farmers, than in proportion to the eflimate which they had 4D. 130% 
given in of their eftates; and in cafe of difobedience or neglect, Pe a = 
fuperintendants were obliged to refund the overplus, and to pay a 

fine for the oppreffion. The farmers, at the fame time, were con- 

fined to a certain proportion of land, andto an appointed number of 
fervants and oxen to cultivate the fame. No grazier was permitted 

to have above a certain number of cows, fheep and goats, anda tax 

was paid out of them to the government. 


So ftridtly did the Sultan look after the behaviour of the colle&ors severity to 
and other officers of the revenue, that many of them, ¥ ho fottnerly tte oficen: of 
kept great retinues, were obliged to difmifs them, and to have all 
the menial offices of their families performed by their wives and 
children. Neither were they permitted to refign their employs, till 


they found others as capable as themfelves to execute the duties of 


their office. 


Thefe regulations were good, but they were arbitrary and. fevere. Thefe tepie 
He broke through all laws and euftoms, which, according to the Sin go 
Mahommedan law, were left to the decifion of i calls. Oillsrrer 
Monarchs left ftate affairs to the common courfe of juftice. Alla 
defeended to all the inferiour departments of government, It wig 
with bim a common faying, “ That religion had no pee 
with civil government, but was only the bafinet wee vale ‘ 
ment of private life; and that the will er wife prince w a . 
than the variable opinions of bodies of men. road 

ultan was known to be illiterate, nieeens . eee vedehieThs Ss 
sche men at court, to talk vpon no os sr ren 
muft be beyond the King’s knowledge. nei aaial ible 
of the difadvantages which he laboured i oY “Eh . 
ters, that he applied himéelf privately to ftudy, a! pe 


Nn2 si 
_— FI 
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Pie ftanding the difficulty of acquiring the knowledge of the Perfian 


manner of writing, which generally requires ten or twelve years 
ftudy, he foon read all addrefles, and made himfelf acquainted with 
the beft authors in the language. After he had proceeded fo far 
as to be able to hold part in learned difcourfes, he encouraged lite- 
rary fubjects, and fhowed particular favour to all the eminent men of 
that age, particularly to Cafi Zea ul dien Molana Zehirling, to Mo- 
lana Marfhid Corami and Cuzi Moiz ul dien Biana. He appointed 
the laft of thofe learned men to explain the law to him; which he 
did according to the true fpirit, in every point upon which he was 
confulted. He did not however do it without fear and trembling, 
where it differed from the King’s violent maxims of government, 


The Sultan | The Sultan, much about this time, fent an army, by the way of 


as ch Bengal, to reduce the fort of Arinkil, which was in the poffeffion of 
the Raja of Tilling. He himfelf moved the royal ftandard towards 
Chitor, which had never before been reduced by the troops of Iflam, 
After a fiege of fix months he took the place, in the year 703, con- 
ferred the government of it upon his eldeft fon Chizer Chan, and 
called it Chizerabad. He at the fame time heftowed upon Chizer 
regal dignities and authority. « 

pae eae Intelligence of this expedition arriving at Maver ul nere, Jirghi,. 


doltan.. who diftinguifhed himfelf formerly againft Ziffer Chan, thinking. 


e 





that the Sultan would be a long time abfent, {eized that opportunity 
for invading Hindoftan, Alla hearing of this dangerous inroad,, 
abandoned all his fchemes againft the Decan, and made what hafte 
he could with his army to. Delhi. 
a eee 

_ jJirghi, with twelve tomans of Mogul horfe, approached, in a 


5 The horfe of the imperial. army being abfent on the expedition to. 


. Apinkil,, 
% 
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Arinkil, the Sultan was in no condition to face, upon equal terms, 4: D+ 1303« 
fo powerful and warlike an enemy in the field. He therefore con- ess 
tented himfelf with entrenching his army in the pluin beyond the 
fuburbs, till he could draw the forces of the diftant Subas together. 
But the Moguls having the command of the adjacent country, pre- 
yented the fuccours from joining the Sultan, and proceeded fo far as 
to plunder the fuburbs, in the King’s prefence, without his being 


able to prevent them. 


In this fituation ftood affairs for two months; and then the Sul- 
tan, fay fome authors, had recourfe to fupernatural aid, He ap- 
plied to a faint of thofe days, whofe name was Shech Nizam ul dien 
Aulia. The faint, in one night, without any vifible caufe, ftruck but retreats. _ 
the Mogul army. with a panic which occafioned. their precipitate 
retreat to their own country. But we have no reafon to afcribe the 
flight of the Moguls to fo weak and fuperftitious a caufe; as pri- 
yate order, intelligence, or the improbability of fuceels,, brought 
about their fudden departure more than the power of the faint. The 
Sultan, during this alarming period, was heard to confefs, that his 
ideas of univerfal conqueft were idle and ridiculous, for that there. 
were many heads in. the world as hard as his own. ; ss 

Alla being relieved from the perils of this invafion,, ila ane 
upon the {pot where he had entrenched himtelf, ant ae : oe 
Midel of Delhi to be polled down and Bile anes: JAR Se Soy 
; it hi with van intention to retaliate upon the. 
Baganate Secret ied See He encreafed his forces to fuch a 
palate: regen bene Iculating the expences. he found. 
prodigious number, that upon i a himfelf, could not fupport 
lua regengee send. Nt ena fe ics the pay, but Se 
them above fix years: He refalved —— ae 
it occurred to him that this i no vice of horfes, atm: and. pro~ 
aut lowering proportionably,, the Pp —— yifionse. 

oe 
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A.D. 1201 vifions, This he did by an edi which he ftriétly enforced all over 
ae the empire, fettling the price of every article at about half the com- 
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As horfes had arofe to an immenfe price, by an affociation of the A.D. 1303. 
dealers, who only bought up a certain number from the Perfian and = 


mon rate, which in fact, was juft doubling his treafure and 
revenues, 


The pricesof To eftablith this reduétion of the price, with refpect to grain, 


grain regu- 
lated 5 


he ordered great magazines to be built upon the rivers Jumna and 
Ganges, and other places convenient for water carriage, under the di- 
rection of Malleck Cabuli. This collector received half of the land 
tax in grain ; and the royal agents fupplied the markets at a ftated 
price, To prevent any monopoly in this article, every farmer was 
allowed to retain only a certain quantity, according to the number of 
his family, and fend the overplus, as foon as it was threfhed out, to 
market, for which he was obliged to take the ftanding price. The 
importation of grain was encouraged ; but to export it or any other 


northern merchants to inhance the price; the King publithed an Of horfes, 
edit, by which they were obliged to regifter the prices paid for 
them, and to fell them at a certain profit within fuch a time, if that 
price was offered them, otherwife the King took them upon his own 
account. The price of the horfe was at the fame time according to 
his quality, and care was taken, by that means, that the merchants and 
dealers in thofe animals {hould not have an opportunity, by fecret con- 
nivance, to raife the price. Many frauds being found out in this 
article fome time after, a great number of horfe dealers were whipt 
out of the city, and others put to death. Oxen, fheep, goats, camels, 
and affes, were alfo taken into confideration ; and in fhort every ufeful 
animal, and all commodities, were fold ata ftated price in the Bazars. 


The Sultan having thus regulated the prices of things, his next 


article of provifions, was a capital crime. The King himfelf had a daily 
report laid before him, of the quantity fold and remaining in the {eve- 
ral royal granaries, and {pies were appointed in the different markets, to 
inform him of abufes, which he punithed with the utmoft rigour. 


3 - 
eare was to new model his army. He fettled the pay of every horfe- Sens the 
are wa ss 
for himfelf and horfe, from 234 rupees a year, down to ismy. 
8o, according to the goodnefs of the horfe; and, upon a mufter, he 
, according 


found his cavalry to confift of four hundred and feventy-five thoufand. 


man, 


the grandfon of Chingez Chan, and 
(e i ion i in= The Moguls 

Jirpal Chaja, with forty thoufand horfe, made an bait into Hin rea 
doftan Wat the Sultan fending Malleck Tughtick, with a fengbivindtis 
a aint them, they were defeated, with’ the lofs of feverrthoufend! boats 
Ali Beg, and Jirpal, with nine thoufand of peat re taken 
prifoners. They were fent in chains to the Sultan, : his 

the chiefs to be thrown under the feet of an elephant, and te! 


F i Ali Beg, 
and of cloth, The Sultan alfo appointed a public office, and infpectors, who Ant the “mea time ee 


fixed the price of the various kinds of cloth, according to its quality, 
obliging the merchants to open their fhops at certain hours every 
day, and fell their goods at the flipulated price. He at the fame time 
opened a loan, by which they were enabled to procure ready money 
to import cloth from the neighbouring countries, where the poverty 


of the people rendered their manufa€tures cheaper. But what is fome- : inted Tughlick, for this fervice, 

. d. He appointed ©Us a 
what unaccountable, the exportation of the finer kind of manufacture bi BS inhumanly ki pacers : - Sail. : aM 
“was prohibited, yet not permitted to be worn at home, except by Viceroy af Poniaye elder ul Omrah of Ge ~ 
‘Special authority from the King, which favour was only conferred Alip Chan was.about this time appointed Am! Te eee 


upon men of rank, ee 


ro torts: Hap ur 


: reat fe Ainul Muluck Moultaat, 
erat, and fent thither wish a great Loree. = aan 
iam 


« Peed = As < 
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ae last an Omrah of great fame, was at the fame time ordered with a numerous 

whe re army to the conqueft of Malava. He was oppofed by Kokah, the 
Raja, with forty thoufand Rajaput horfe, and one hundred thoufand 
foot. An engagement enfued, in which Ain ul Muluck proved 
victorious, and took the cities of Ugein, Mandu, Daranagurri, and 
Chanduri, He, after thefe fucceffes, difpatched a Fatte Namma * 
to the emperor, who, upon receiving it, ordered a rejoicing of {even 
days throughout the city of Delhi. Kuntir Deo, the governor of the 
fort of Jallore, terrified by the conquefts of Ain ul Muluck, gave up 
that place upon terms of capitulation. 


ie Bain of The Rajaof Chitor, who had beem prifoner fince the Emperor 
his efeape, took that place, found in the mean time means to make his 
efeape, in a very extraordinary manner. The Sultan having heard 
extravagant things in praife of the beauty and accomplifhments of 
one of the Raja’s daughters, told him, that if he would fend her, he 


fhould, upon her account, be releafed. 


The Raja, who was very ill treated in his confinement, confented, 
and fent for his daughter with a manifeft defign to proftitute her to 
the King. The Raja’s family hearing this difhonourable propofal, 
concerted means of poifoning the Raja to fave their own reputation. 
But the daughter being a girl of invention, propofed a flratagem to 
releafe her father, and at the fame time to fave her own honour. 
She accordingly wrote to her father to give out, that fhe was coming 
with all her attendants, and would be at Delhi upon a certain day, 
by thecon- acquainting him with the part fhe intended to act. Her contrivance 


his danghecr, WAS this; She feleéted a number of enterprifing fellows, who in 


r -compleat armour, concealed themfelves in doolies or clofe chairs, in 
which the women are always carried; the provided for them a 

____ chofen retinue of horfe and foot, as is cuftomary to guard ladies of 
* A writing of vi€tory. Pompous accounts of his adions, according to their cultom. 

° rank. 
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rank. She herfelf; by this time, had, by her father’s means, re-4.D. 1°05. 
ceived the Sultan’s paffport, and the whole cavalcade proceeded to ee! 
Delhi, and were admitted without interruption. It was now night, 

and by the Sultan’s permiflion, they were permitted to fee the Raja. 

The chairs being carried into the prifon, and the attendants haying 

taken their ftations without; the armed men ftarted out of the 

chairs, and putting all to the fword within the courts, carried the 

Raja out, and having horfes prepared for him, he mounted, and 

with his attendants, rufhed out of the city, before any oppofition 

could be made, and fled to his own country. 


Ea 
In the year 705, Kabeik, an Omrah of Dova Chan, King of Ma- 
ver ul nere, with defign to revenge the death of Ali Beg and Jir- 
pal, invaded Hindoftan with a great army, and ravaging Moultan, 


i i i H ‘The Moguls 
proceeded to Sewalic. Malleck Tughlick, in the mean time, Cole eerie 


Jeéting his forces, cut of the retreat of the Moguls, before any 


troops arrived from Delhi, and defeated them with great flaughter. 
Thofe who efcaped the fword, finding it impoflible to force their 
way home, retired into the defart, where thirft and the hot winds 
which blow at that feafony put an end to their miferable lives; fo 
that out of fifty feven thoufand horfe, befides their attendants, 
who were ftill more numerous, only three thoufand, who nos taken. 
prifoners, farvived this horrid fcene. The unhappy captives vase 
only referved for greater mifery. They were fent to Delhi ce ‘a 
fortunate’chief, Kabeik, where they Welt trodden to th | y 
"iain d children, who were fold i the 
elephants, except fome women and chilaren, Wid W\\~ "—" pil 
market for flaves. ; tweed ? io 
howe ifcourage the Mo- 
A «4 not however difcourage the ‘Me 
rl sees aes ; ! re reputation, foon after pes aks 
Ackbalmund, a chief of greét | 19 caet cit See 
ee aee @erful army. But Malleck Tughlick defeated arin over 
Hindoften with « pov ; and fent fome thoufand prifone a 
him alfo, with great flavghter 5 ———- as * “pe, 
Vou. Ti , - 
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By Maboe Delhi, whe were difpatched by the cuftomary inhumanity of Alla, 

Fear, from this time forward, took poffeflion of the Moguls, and 
they gave over all thoughts of Hindoftan for many years. They 
were even hard prefled to defend themfelves: for Malleck Tugh- 
lick made incurfions into their country every year, plundering the 
provinces of Cabul, Ghizni, Candahar, and Garrimfetre, or laying 
them under heavy contributions. 


The Sultan In the mean time, the Sultan was employed in fettling ‘the in- 
hufy in fer- 
ting the po- 


oo nate perfeverance in whatever he undertook, that the fuperftition of 


ternal policy and government of his empire; and with fuch fortu- 


the times afcribed his fuccefs to fupernatural power, amazed at the 
good effects that flowed from the ftri€tnefs of his government. 


Ram Deo, Raja of Deogire in the Decan, having neglected to 
fend the revenues of that diftrié, which he affigned over to the Sul- 
tan by treaty, Malleck Cafoor, with many Omrahs of renown, and 
a great army was ordered to conquer the Decan. This Cafoor was 
one of the Sultan’s catamites, and originally a flave, taken by force 
from a merchant of Guzerat, as we have already mentioned, The 
Emperor’s affection for Cafoor exceeded all the bounds of decency 
and prudence upon the prefent occafion, He gave him the title of 
Malleck Naib Cafoor *, commanding the Omrahs who attended 
him, to pay their refpeéts to him every day, as to a fovereign, This 
Created among them great difguft, but they durft not murmur. 
Chaja Hadjee was appointed his lieutenant ; a man much efteemed 

The imperial in thofe days, for his good principles. In the beginning of the 


army invades 


_ the Decan, year 706, they marched from Delhi, with an army of one hundred 


— 


thoufand horfe, and were joined in their way, by Ain ul Muluck 
Moultani,, Suba of Malava, and Alip Chan, Suba of Guzerat, with 
t Meee theirdorcesne aeetaes 
i ~ ® Thatis, a viceroy ; with all the enfigns of royalty. 
: One 
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One of the Sultan’s wives, the fait Comladé, formerly men- A. D. 1306. 
. . ee iger, 7008 
tioned, hearing of this expedition, addreffed herfelf to the King, ComlsdS'sads 
* re F; drefs to the 
and told him, that before fhe was taken prifoner, the had two Satan. 
beautiful daughters to RajaKirren, That one of them, fhe heard, had 
fince died; but that the other, whofe name was Dewildé, was ftill alive. 
She therefore begged that the Sultan fhould give orders to his gene- 
rals to endeavour to get her into their poffeffion, and fend her to 


Delhi. The King confented, and gave orders accordingly. 


Malleck Cafoor, having paffed through Malava, encamped upon Cafoar entet® 
the borders of the Decan. He fent the Sultan’s order to Raja Dsraty 
Kirren, to deliver up his daughter Dewildé, which was now urged 
as a pretext for commencing hoftilities in cafe of arefufal. The 
Raja could by no means be brought to agree to this demand. Mat" 
leck Cafoor therefore marched from his camp at Nidderbar, while 
Alip Chan, with his forces from Guzerat, was taking the rout of the 


mountains of Buckelana, to enter the Decan by another pafs. He 


was oppofed by Raja Kirren, who defeate 
in which time feveral undecifive actions were fought. 


d all his attempts for two 


months, 
‘ . ad been Singeldeb dé: 
the fon of Ram Deo, Raja of Deogire, who had been vest Dew: 


without confent of his father, me mare 


Singeldeo, 


traGted to the young Dewildé, nn ia 
a his brother Bimedeo with prefents to Raja Kirren, perfwading 


him, that as Dewilde was the occafion of the wary | ee 
solace her over to him, the troops of Tflam, ia en ig 
their ends, would return to their own COURT oie : ia uP 
depended eeu upon the young prince's aid, contents (0) .. 
Pp fa and gave his daughter, then in her thirteenth year, 1 

ofal, . 
riage to Singeldeo. 

. Alip Chan hearing this 
thould impute this circum 


rified left the Sultan 


was greatly ter 
pr ey and was refolyed, at 
as all 


ftance to his flownefs, 
O02 
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5 
Beto all events, to feize her before her departure, as he was certain his 
Alip chan’ own life depended upon his fuccefs. He acquainted all the Omrahs: 


foi < i i . ‘ iger. 70%. 
joiced, knowing how acceptable it would be to his prince, Over He contuets 


Alip Chan, having obtained this prize, was exceedingly re-4.D. 1305. 
Hi 


defigns to in- 


tercept her, 


feizes her by 
an accident. 





with his intentions, who readily feconded the attempt. He then 
entered the mountains with his army, and engaging the Raja, gave 
him a total defeat ; upon which, Kirren fled to Deogire, leaving all 
his elephants, tents and equipage upon the field. Alip Chan pur- 
fued him through the hills for fome days, but at length, entirely loft 
his track and all intelligence concerning him and his daughter. But 
in the end, accident threw this pearl in his way. 


Halting to refrefh his army two days among the mountains, 
fome of his troops, without leave, to the number of three hundred, 
went from the camp to fee a famous mountain in the neighbourhood 
of Deogire, from which city he was not then far diftant. In their 
excurfion they faw a great troop of horfe, whom they apprehended 
to belong to Ramdeo,. and to be in purfuit of them. As there was 
no fafety in flight, they were determined to ftand on their defence, 
and accordingly drew up to receive the enemy. This troop proved to 
be the retinue of Bimedeo, who was carrying the young bride to his 
brother. The two parties,.in fhort, engaged, and the Hindoos were put to» 
flight, while an unfortunate arrow having pierced the horfe of Dewildé, 
the unhappy fair one was abandoned in the field. The conquerors 
feeing her, gathered round her horfe, and commenced a bloody 
{cuffle about the prize. This might have proved fatal to the beau- 
tiful Dewildé, had not one of her female flaves told aloud her name 
and quality, conjuring them to carry her to their commander with 
that refpeét which was due to her rank and fex. Upon hearing this 
they knew the peril of treat’ng her with any indignity ; and while 
an exprefs was difpatched with the news to Alip Chan, they con- 
duded her with great care and refpect to the camp. 


Alip 





whom the lady’s mother had great influence. He therefore profe- pee 
cuted his conquefts no further, but returned to Guzerat, and from 
thence carried Dewildé to Delhi, and prefented her to her mother, 
In a few days her beauty inflamed the heart of the Sultan’s eldeft 
fon Chizer Chan, to whom fhe was given in marriage. The 
hiftory of the loves of this illuftrious pair, is wrote in an elegant 
poem, by Amir Chufero. 


Let us now return to Malleck Naib Cafoor, whom we left enter ..,.,. 


ing the Decan. He firft fubdued the country of the Mahrattors, which ar 


he divided among his Omrahs, then proceeded to the fiege of Deo- 
gire, fince known by the name of Dowlat-abad. Ramdeo being in 
no condition to oppole this great army, prudently left his fom Sin- 
geldeo in the fort, andadvanced himfelf, with great prefents, to the 
conqueror, to procure peace, which was.accordingly fettled between 
them. Malleck Cafoor, upoa this, wrote a Fatee Namma to the 
King, and fome time after brought Ramdeo, with rich prefents 
and feventeen elephants, to pay his allegiance to him at Delhi, where 
he himfelf was received with the moft extravagant marks of favour 
and diftingtion. Ramdeo had royal dignities conferred upon him, 
with the title of Rai Raian *, and had not only the government of 
“his own dominions reftored to him, but others were sPadded, for 
all which he did homage, and paid tribute to the Sultan, The 
e him the diftri@ of Nofari, near Guzerat, by ~ 
way of Jagier, and a lack of rupees to bear his basta oer 
Thus he difmifled Ramdeo with’ princely generofity i; having, in 
, ‘ re ¢ which he had formerly robbed 
meafure, looked upon the w ealth, © j | 
i ‘i lL his own greatnels, And he perhaps 
him, as the foundation of a ee 


King moreover gav 


z 


* Prince of Princes. aaa 
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A.D. 1305. thought that fome grateful return was due to the Raja upon this 


Higer. 705. 
account, 


The Sultan During the abfence of Cafoor on his expediti 
befieges and z " P Lon sto the Decan, the 


takes Sewana, King employed himéelf in taking a ftrong fort to the fouthward of 


Delhi, called Sewana, which had often been attempted in vain, 
When Jilleldeo the Raja of this place found he could hold out no 
longer, he fent his own itnage, which had been caft in pure gold, to 
the Sultan, with a chain round its neck, in token of obedience. 
This prefent was accompanied by a hundred elephants, and other 
precious effeéts, in hopes of procuring peace. The Sultan received 
the prefents, but returned him for anfwer, that unlefs he came and 
made his fubmiffion in perfon, he could hope little from his 
dunib reprefentative. The Raja finding the Sultan inexorable, 
threw himfelf upon his mercy, and delivered up the place. ‘The 
Sultan plundered and again reftored it. But he alienated a great 
part of the Raja’s country to his fayourite Omrahs, and bound him 
over to pay homage for the reft. The Sultan then proceeded to 
Jallire, which he took, and returned to Delhi. 


cul inte The Sultan, much about this time, was informed that the expe- 

ars Arin- dition, by the way of Bengal, to Arinkil in the country of Tilling, 
had not fucceeded, and that his army on that fide had been obliged 
to retreat in great diftrefs. In the year 7o0u, he difpatched Malleck 
Cafoor with a great force to invade that country, by the way of 
Deogire ; with orders, that if Lidder Deo, Prince of Arinkil, fhould 
confent to give him a handfome prefent, and promife an annual tri- 
bute, to return without profecuting the war any further. When 
Malleck Cafoor and Chaja Hadjee had reached Deogire, Ram [co 
came out to mect them with offerings, and carrying them home, 
entertained them with great hofpitality, ordering his Bazar to the 
camp, with ftriét orders to fell every thing according to the Sultan’s 
eftablithed price in his own dominions. : 
oa Cafoor 
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g . 7 he Cs. 3 
_Cafoor having marched from Deogire, appeared at Indore, upon 4:D. 1307. 
Tiger. 707- 


the frontiers of Tilling, and iffued orders to lay wafte the country Enters Til- 


with fire and {word ; which ftruck the unhappy people, who had oe 
never injured their wanton enemies, with great terror and confter- 
nation. In the mean time, the neighbouring Rajas haftened with 
all their forces to fapport Lidderdeo, in this alarming junéture. But 
as the imperial army proceeded with great expedition, he was forced, 
before the arrival of his allies, to fhut himfelf up in the fort of 
Arinkil, which was a place of great ftrength. .The allied Rajas, 
upon this, alfo took pofleffion of divers ftrong holds round the 


country. 


Malleck Cafoor immediately invefted the place, and hegan his pefeges and 


attacks, which were carried on and repelled with great flaughter on 
both fides. Notwithftanding the interruptions that Cafoor received 
from the Rajas without the place, ArinkiJ, after fome months fiege, 
was taken by affault, and the garrifon maflacred without mercy, 
for the citadel to which Lidderdeo had retired, was not fufficient to 


contain the whole. Lidderdeo, driven to this extremity, bought 


his peace with three hundred elephants, feven thoufand horfes, ae 
money and jewels to a very great amount ; agreeing ge ges 
time, to pay an annual tribute. Malleck Char after thts adyan- 
tageous peace, returned with his army to Delhi. He difpatched 


before him the news of his victories, which was read from the 
pulpit, anda public rejoicing ordered. : Uta ae te 
city, the King himfelf came out and met him at the Bu aoon gate, 
and there the conqueror laid all the {poils at his feet. 

‘In the year 710, The Sultan fent Malleck Cafoor and Chaja Hajee ca 


with a great army, eS 
Decan, where he had heard, there were temples very rich. in gold 


; t 
and jewels, When they had proceeded to Deoge ae 
. - ‘ 9 e ‘ % ul 


takes Arinkil, 


foor's ex 
artnet : ition to 
to reduce Dhoor, Summund and Maber in the fe Dean 
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A.D. 1310, aja was q Bhs Cs 
Hipet pis Ram Deo the old Raja was dead, and that the young Raja, Singe]l- 


deo, was not fo wellaffected to them as they thought. They therefore 
left fome Omrahs ina {trong poft upon the banks of the Ganges, 
and continued their march. When they had paffed the Raja's 
territories, they began their inhuman’ cruelties, and after three 
months march from Delhi, arrived in the countries which they were 


at Raja of commanded. to fubdue. They engaged Bellal Deo, Raja of the 
the Carnatic 


overthrown, Carnatic, and defeating him, took him prifoner, and then ravaged 


his whole country. » They fotind in the temples, prodigious fpoils 
in idols of gold, adorned with the moft precious ftones; and other 
rich effeéts, confecrated to their worfhip. Here the conqueror built 
a finall mofque, and ordered divine fervice to be read according to the 
Mahommedan faith, and the Chutba to be pronounced in the Em- 
peror’s name. This mofque remains intire in our days, for the Caffers * 
‘efteeming it a houfe confecrated to God, would not deftroy it -. 


£3 ot 3 24 
Malleck Naib Cafoor having wearied his own inhumanity and 
. edie . ee , “ 
ayarice, in deftroying and robbing an unfortunate people, refolved to 


‘An immenfe Teturn to Delhi with his fpoils. The night before his intended 


treafure dif- 


covered, 


march, a quarrel arofe among fome Brahmins who had taken pro- 


-_tedtion in his camp from the plundering parties that fcoured the 
country. Some body who underftood their language, found the 


quarrel was about the divifion of fome hidden treafure, which was 


P immediately communicated to the Cutwal, who feized them and 
carried them to Malleck Cafoor to be examined. They were at 


* The Mahommedans give the name of Caffers or Infidels to all the nations who 


_ do not profefs their own faith. 


RPA A pred 5 
Ae) 


. Ailey 





This obfervation of our author fets the two religions in very oppofite lights, and 


ae sae acon with the principle of the univerfal charity of the Hindoos, who 
think ‘that the | ame God is the objest of all religions, however much they may differ 


in ceremonies and tenets, _ 


ee F 4 - firft 
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firft very obftinate, but their lives being threatened, and each being A Det 
queftioned apart, they were afraid one would inform againft the 
other, by which means they difcovered all they knew. Seven dif- 
ferent places were pointed out near the camp, where immenfe trea- 
fures were concealed. Thefe being dug up and placed upon ele- 
phants, Malleck Cafoor turned the points of his fpears to Delhi, 
where he arrived without any remarkable occurrence, in the year 
git. He prefented the Sultan with 312 elephants, 20,000 horfes, 
96,000 maunds of gold, feveral chefts of jewels and pearls, and 
other precious things *. The Sultan upon feeing this treafure, 
which exceeded that of Baadawird or Pirvez, was greatly rejoiced, 


289 


3k. 


iger. 711. 


and opened the doors of his bounty to all. He gave to each of the the genero- 


A . fity of 
principal Omrahs ten maunds, and to the inferior five. The learned Ree. 


men of his court received one maund, and thus in proportion, he 
diftributed wealth to all his fervants, according to their-rank and_ 
quality. The remainder was melted down, conn and lodged in -* 
the treafury. It is faid, that during this expedition to the Carnatic, 
the foldiers threw the filver they found away, as too cumberfome, 
where gold was found in fuch plenty. No perfon wore pine 
chains, or rings of any other metal than gold, while all the 
e houfes of the great, and in the temples, was of bea- 


late in th 
: neither was filver money at all current in that country, 


ten gold; y 
fhould we believe the reports of thofe adventurers. 


the tyrannical Alla exhibited 


i fii Ith 
this accefiion of wealth, 
be varnifhed over by his great 


Soon afte 
a {cene in the capital too dreadful to 
ef in the eyes of Europeans: But if we 
4 not diflurbed perhaps by wars for 
ariable cuftom of that race, to 
our wonder will ceafe, and 
to about one hundre 


abilities. 


ear to exceed all beli 
people, and n0 
that it is the inv. 
the midft of wealth, 

The gold alone amounts 


* This treafure may pp : 
sconfider the Hindoos as 4 mercantile 
Aboufands of years 5 and add to this, 
live with the abftinence of hermits in 
the credit of our author remain intire. 
amillions of our moncy- 


12 
Vou. I. P 


the 
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fh 14311. abilities.. The Mogul converts in his army having incurred his dif- 
iger. 711. 


pleafure, he ordered them to be all difcharged. Some of them engaged 
themfelves in the fervice of the Omrahs, but the greater number re- 


But when the Sultan feemed to have carried every thing to the 4 D, 1311, 
. ‘a Pe) é bi igen. 701« 
heighth of perfeion, and to the extent of his wifhes, he all at His impolitic 
7 . procecdings, 

once adopted every meafure that evidently tended to fubvert the great 


mained at Delhi in great diftrefs, in hopes that the Sultan would fabrick which he had raifed. He refigned the reins of government 


relent by {cing their wretched poverty. He however remained ob- intirely into the hands of Malleck Cafoor, whom he blindly fup- 


durate, and fome daring fellows among them, forced by their mif- ported in his moft impolitic and tyrannical actions. This gave 


a iniuoa-fortunes, entered into.a confpiracy to murder the King. This plot 
Mogul mer- being difcovered, the Sultan, inftead of punifhing the confpirators, 
em extended his inhuman rigour to the whole body. He ordered them 
all to be inflantly put to the fword; fo that fifteen thoufand of thofe 
unhappy wretches Jay dead in the ftreets of Delhi in one day. All 
their wives and children were enflaved. The Sultan was fo inexorable 
and vindictive, that no one durft attempt to conceal, however nearly 


connected they might be, any of the unfortunate Moguls, fo that not 
one of them efcaped. 


great difguft to the Omrahs, and {pread univerfal difcontent over the 
face of the people. He negleéted the education of his own chil- 
dren, who were let out of the feraglio when very young, and in- 
trufted with independant power. Chizer Chan was made viceroy of 
Chitor when as yet a boy, without any perfon of wifdom to ne 
him or to fuperintend his conduét, while Shadi Chan, ——_ 
Chan and Shab ul dien Chan, his other fons, had appointments 


of the fame important nature. 


is ti fents and 
+, of Tilling, about this time, fent fome pre 
meaning wt with a letter, informing him that : 
d to pay in his treaty with Mal- “A 


‘ his, 
be paid. Malleck Cafoor, upon thls, yfatieck Ca- 
leck Cafoor, was ready to be Pp rei eet ON wage tor pees 


King, to make anot fag en 
‘eigagee ne ele would, not only colle the revenues to the Deca 
5) rom g ? 4 ; : 
Bio ny patlany dives but bring the Raja of aac ome 
ald i i d tribute, under due fub- 
i ith-held their allegiance and te, : 
saat had oe was principally moved to this by his jealouly . om 
ae declared heir to the empire, whofe panei ae 
a Chan, pe dition ; and whom he feared the 


His prideand, The King, elevated by his good fortune, gave himfelf over to 
magifcence. ide, He liftened to no advice, as he fometimes condefcended to do 
in the beginning of shis reign, but every thing was executed by his 
irrevocable word. Yet the empire never flourifhed fo much as in 
this reign. Order and juftice travelled to the moft diftant provinces, 
and magnificence raifed her headin the land. Palaces, mofques, uni- 
verfities, baths, fpires, forts, and all manner of public and pri- 
vate buildings feemed to rife, as by the power of enchantment, 
neither did there in any age appear fuch a concourfe of learned men 
from all parts. Forty five fkilled in the ftiences were profeffors in 
the univerfities. In poetry, Amir Chufero and Chaja Haflen Delavi 
held the firft rank. In philofophy and phyfic, Molana Baddir ul 
dien. Damifki. In divinity, Molana Shatabi. In aftrology, Shech 


twenty elephants, to the King, 
the tribute which he had agree 


convenient for that ex 
tended to fend. 


he accordingly He enters th 
I he ed to Cafoor $ propo: y : 
Sultan confent fal and 


Decan and 
ie See ee , : ary one to the Decan with a great army: He reduces it 
Nizam ul dien Awlia acquired much fame. Others diftinguithed proceeded the fourth time Ee death ; then 
themielves in mufic, morality, languages, and in all the fine arts {eized the Raja of Deogire, and in = a Eee? cieraaiere 
then known in the world, «= “the ‘countries of Mahrat, Connit, : aa 
: ‘ Ht ravaging Ppa . ‘ 
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A.D. 131 and Mudkil, took up his refidence at Deogire. He raifed the tri- 


ee" 7"*" bute from the Rajas of Tilling and the Carnatic, and in the year 
712, difpatched the whole to the Emperor. 
The King ‘The Sultan by this time, by his intemperance in the feraglio;. 
falls fick. 


ruined his conftitution, and was taken extremely ill. His wife 
Mallecke Jehan and her fon Ch'zer Chan, neglected him entirely, 
and pent their time in riot and revelry, which added new ftrength 
to the King’s diforder. He therefore ordered Malleck Cafoor from. 
the Decan, and Alip Chan from Guzerat. He told them in private 
of the unpolitic, undutiful and cruel behaviour of his wife and fon, 
nie Cafoor, who had before afpired, in his mind, to. the empire, now 
the throne. began ferioufly to form fchemes for the extirpation of the royal line. 
He, for this purpofe, infinuated to the King, that Chizer Chan, 
Mallecke Jehan and Alip Chan had confpired againft his life. What 
gave colour to. this wicked accufation was, that at this time, Mallecke 
Jehan follicited the Sultan to get one of Alip Chan’s daughters for her 
nee fon Sadi Chan. This traitor did not fail to improve this circumftance 
to his own advantage. The King at length fuffered fufpicion to 
fteal into his breaft, and ordered Chizer Chan to.Amrohe, and there 
to continue till he himfelf fhould.recover. Though Chizer Chan 
was mad. with the follies of youth, this command of his father 
made a,deep impreffion on his mind, and at his departure he made 
a private vow, that if God fhould fpare the life of his father, he 
would return al! the way on foot. When.he accordingly heard. that 
his father’s health began to return, he performed. his vow, and 
waited upon him at Delhi. 


* The traitor Cafoor turned this filial piety entirely againft Chizer. 
He infinuated that his behaviour, by fuch a fudden change, could be 
imputed to nothing but hypocrify, and urged his difobedience, by 
coming without his father’s leave, pretending, at the fame time, that 

he 
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he was intriguing with the Omrahs, about kindling a rebellion in ADs 1g tts 
the Empire. The Sultan could not give entire credit to thefe infinu- pre 
ations. He fent for Chizer Chan into his prefence, embraced him 

to try his affection, and feeing him weep, feemed convinced of his 
fincerity, and ordered him into the Seraglio, to fee his mother and 

fifters. But unhappily for this Prince, the flights of his youth made 
himdeviateagain into his former wild amufements. He neglected 

for feveraldays to vifit his father; during which time his fubtle ene- 

my bribed: over.to his own intereft the Sultan's private fervants, and. 

called: upon them to witnefs his afperfions againft Chiaer. He at. 
length, by a thoufand wiles and ftratagems, aecomplifhed his. as 

pofe, and prevailed upon the King to imprifon. his two fons bipieaiets ?3 
Chan and Shadi Chan, in the: fort of Gualier, and their mother in. 

the old citadel, He at the fame time procured an order to Bizes 

Aliph Chan, who-was unjuftly put to death, and his brothion Mas 

nl dien, Suba of Jallore; was aflaffinated by Seid Cummal ul.dien Car~ — 
rick, who afftaned his: place. 

Thus far the traitor’s fchemes advanced in the dire& road of penis 
cefs, But now the fire which had long been ote = ig 
flame, kindling firit at Guzerat into a general git ye ea 
Sultan, to fupprefs this rebellion, fent Cumal ul-dien Curril thither: 
but the forces commanded by the friends of 
him with great flaughter, a ea pie 

i itor threw the Sultans oti- 
death. In the mean < pane ie tiehONS 
enlerse ftirred up the Decan to arms, and took a: 


with a great army 3 
Alip Chan defeated 


cers over th 
the fon in lew of Ramdeo, 
number of the Sultan's garrifons. 


telligence, could do nothing Tre Sstae 
His grief and rage ferved to 
power of medicine. 

On 


Alla vl dien, upom receiving this in 
but bite hisown flefh, in popes pag 
firengthen his diforder, which would yt 


4 
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ees ae On the evening of the fixth of Shawal, in the year 716, he gave up that 
life, which, like acomet, had fpread terror and defolation, through 
an aftonifhed world ; but not without fufpicion of being poifoned by 
the villain whom he had raifed from the duft to power. He reigned 


twenty years and fome months, 


Hischara&ers Tf we look upon the government and policy of Alla ul dien, a 
gréat King arifes to our view. If we behold his hands, which are 
red, an inexorable tyrant appears. Had he come by better means to 
the throne, his abilities deferved it well ; but he began in. cruelty, and 
waded through blood to the end, Ambition was the favourite paffion 
of his foul, and from it {prung forth like branches, injuftice, violence, 
and rapine. Had fortune placed him at firft on high, his glory would 
not perhaps be tarnifhed with meannefs and deceit ; but in whatever 
way that flame was to pafs through the world, his traét, like that of 
a ftorm, muft have been marked with ruin. He had fome right as a 
warrior, to the title of Secunder Sani; but thefe two Princes 
refembled one another in nothing but in fuccefs and bravery. The 
firft was polifhed and generous, the latter was dark and rude, 
They were both magnificent, and each of them might conquer 
the world, and could command it. The fervants of his houfehold 
amounted to feventeen thoufand, and his pomp, wealth and power 
was never equalled by any Prince who fat before him on the throne 
of Hindoftan. 


— SECTION 


wife, having heard that the 
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SECTION XIV. 


Paste... T) 0 Pa 7 2 
Phe Reign of SHAB UL DizEN Omar ben Sultan Anta un 
DIeEN CHILLIGIE. 


¥ WN the hiftory of Sidder Jehan of Guzerat, weare informed that the 4): Mb 1316, 
4A day after the d death of Sultan Alla ul dien, Malleck Cafoor affem- shh wddien 
bled the Omrahs, and ne a fpurious teftament of the deceafed the ae 
King, in which he had appointed Shab ul dien, the youngeft fon, sestcars 
his fucceflor, and Cufoor himfelfregent, during his minority, fetting 
afide the right of primogeniture in the perfon of Chizer Chan, and 
the other princes, Shab ul dien then, in the feventh year of his age, 
was placed on the throne, and Cafoor began his adminiftration. 
The firft ftep which the 1 traitor took, was to fend a perfon to Guali er, one. 
to put out the eyes of Chizer C Chan and Shadi Chan. — His orders were Princes. 
inhumanly executed ; and 2 Sultana Malleke Jehan was put into 
clofer confinement, at all her wealth feized. Mubarick Chan, the 
third fon of Alla, was alfo taken into cuftody, with an ing to 


haye his eyes put out, like his unhappy brothers. 


“There is ridicule in what we are to relate. Cafoor, though an Cao, ha 
an eunuch, 
married the mother of Shab ul dien, the Em pator’s tied ursene 
of the Sul- 
But the mother of Mubarick Shaw, Alla ul dien’s | { ne 
regent intended to put out the eyes of 


izam ul dien of her intelligence, and he 
une fhould be pre- 


eunuch, 





wife. 


her fon, acquainted Shech Ni : 
gave her fome hopes that the threatened misfor 


vented. 


Py 


i ked defigns, Sesto pet 
i mean time, to ae his wic cope 
Malleck Cafoor, in the i fie a wii ean : 


placed the young King every day upon ¢ ot, 
2 
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A.D. 1315. nobles to pay their refpects, as ufual, to the Emperor. He fent one 

mo night fome aflaflins to cut off Mubarick Shaw ; but when they en- 
tered the apartment of the Prince, he conjured them to remember his 
father, whofe fervants they were; then untying a ftring of rich 
jewels from his neck, which perhaps had more influence than his 
intreaties, he gave it them. They immediately abandoned their 
purpofe ; but quarrelling about the divifion of the jewels, when they 
had got out, it was propofed to carry them to the chief of the foot- 
guards, and acquaint him of what the Prince had faid, and of their 

inftruétions, from Malleck Cafoer. 


Aconfpircy The Mubithir *, who owed every thing to the favour of the 
on Ng deceafed King, was fhocked at the villainy of Cafoor, and finding 
his people of the fame fentiments, he immediately formed a confpi- 
racy againft the tyrant, and accordingly he and his lieutenant, the 
Bufhier, entered his apartment, in a few hours, and affaflinated 
him, with fome of the principal eunuchs, who were attached to his 
He is affufi- intereft. ‘This happened thirty-five days after the King’s death, and 


nated. : 
thusthe world was tid of a monfter too horrid to exift among mankind. 


Lala When, with the return of day, the tranfactions of the night be- 

thethrone. came public, they gave general fatisfaction. Mubarick Chan was 

releafed from his confinement, and had the reins of government 

placed in his hand. He however did not immediately affume the 

> throne, but acted for the {pace of two months, as regent or vizier 

for his brother, till he had brought over the Omrahs to his intereft. 

He then claimed his birthright to the diadem, depofed his brother, 

and acceded to the imperial dignity. But, according to the barba- 

rous cuftom and policy of thofe days, he deprived Shab ul dien of his 

eyes, and confined him for life in the fort of Gualier, after he had 
borne the title of King for three months and fome days. 

ae Chief or commander of the foot-guards. 


SECTION 


* empire. He was appointed: to the c 
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SECTION xy, 


The Reign of Currus un pimw Musanice Soaw Cait- 
LIGE. 


PON the feventh of Mohirrim, in the year feyen hundred A.D. 1317. 
and feventeen of the Higera, Mubarick Shaw mounted the oe 
throne. The Mubifhir who had faved his life, and raifed him to Mubarick's 
the imperial dignity, as alfo the Buthire, were ungratefully and inhu- Se ane 
manly put to death by his orders, under no better pretence than that ei 
they. prefumed too much upon the fervices they had done him. It is 
probable he was inftigated to this bafe action by his fears, as, in fome 
meafure, appears by his immediately difperfing all the old Peons who 
were under their command, into different parts of the country. Mu. 
barick began to difpenfe his favours among the Omrahs, but hedil- 
gufted them all by raifing fome of his flaves to that dignity. ’ 


i Malleck Dinar Shenapil, was dignified with the title of Ziffer Promotions 


, * te 
Chan. Mahummud Movla, the Sultan’s uncle, received the name" ” 


of Shere Shaw, and Molana Zea ul dien, that of Sidder Jehan. In 
the mean time Malleck Kerabeg was made one of the councillors of 
the Durbar; and Hafien one of his flaves, the fon of a feller of rags 
at Guzerat, received the title of Chufero Chan, and through the 
King’s unnatural affection for him, became the greateft_ man in the 
ommand of the armies. of Mal- 

leck Cafoor and Shadi Chan, and at the fame time tothe honour of 
the Vizarit, without any one good quality to recommend hin to 
thofe high employs. oth a S wr) oat Mo 
The Sultan, whether to affect popularity, of in. remembra 
ordered all the prifons to be opened, by, wal 
Q4q ecag 6 SemAeaDS 





his. late fituation, 


* Vou. I. 
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oe 
ordered his garrifons to be re-eftablithed as far as the fea, and built &. D. 1318. 
a mofque in Deogire, which ftill remains. He then appointed Mala aie 
leck Ecklikki, one of his father’s flaves, to command in the Decan. 

He, in imitation of his father, gave his catamite Chufero Chan the 

enfigns of royalty, fending him towards Malbar, with part of his 

army, then returned himfelf to Delhi. 


A. D.1317- means feventeen thoufand were bleffled with the light of day, ang 
Be Sata all the exiles were by proclamation recalled. He then commanded 
to give to the army a prefent of fix months pay, and conferred upon 
many, other private benefits. He at the fame time iffued orders to 
give free accefs to all petitioners. He eafed the petitioners of 
fome of their taxes ; but by too much relaxing. the reins of govern- 
ment, diforder and tumult arofe, which threw down to the ground 
the great fabrick raifed by Alla ul dien, He gave himfelf up entirely 
to wine, revelry, and Iuft. ‘Thefe vices became fafhionable at court, 


from whence the whole body of the people were foon infected, 


Malleck Affid ul dien, fon to the Sultan’s grand uncle, feeing theKing 4 con(piracy, 
daily drunk, and negligent of all the duties of a king or commander, 
began to entertain thoughts of the empire, and formed a confpiracy 
againft his life. This plot however was difcovered by one of the 
con{pirators, and Aflid ul dien was condemned to death. Whether 
Mubarick had found proofs that his brothers were concerned in this 


i i { Th i 
con{piracy, we cannot learn, but at that time he fent an affaffin to Sg 


Gualier, and thefe two unfortunate blind princes were inhumanly 
murdered, and the fair Dewildé brought to the royal Haram. 


eet te  Mubarick, in the firft year of his reign, fent an army under the 
command of Ain ul Multuck Moultani, into the province of Guz:- 
rat, which had revolted. Moultani was.an. Omrah of great repu- 
tation. He foon defeated the infurgents, cut off their chiefs, and 
fettled the country in peace. The King conferred the government 
of Guzerat upon Ziffer Chan, whofe daughter he haditaken in mar- 
riage. Ziffer Chan foon after marched:his army to Narwalla,. the 
capital of Guzerat, where fome difturbances had. happened, reduced: 
the rebels, confifcated. their eftates, and. fent their moveable 
wealth to the King. 


Mubarick finding him(felf in quiet poffeffion of all the kingdoms alors 


Hindoftan, abandoned thofe popular manners which he at fist 2S 
affeted, and grew perverfe, proud, vindictive, and tyrannical, de= of vice. 
fpifing all countel, ill treating all his friends, and rei. 

thing, however bloody or unjutt, by his obftinate, blind, ar itrary 

will. ‘Ziffer Chan, Suba of Guzerat, among others, fell a victim to 

his tyranny, as alfo Offa Beg, upon whom he had 


heaped fach. fa- 
vours, without any plaufible pretences againft either. ‘He was infa- 
mous, in fhort, in every vice t 


hat can taint the human mind, ee 
defcended fo far from the royal character, as to i en 
like a common proftitute, and go with the public ae ee gen 
at the houfes of the nobility. At other times he wou. g 
of thofe abominable proftitutes 


ftark naked along the terraces of ae 
royal palaces, and make them p 


pelts re snes amet im the fecond: year of his reign, raiféd’a great: 
Decan, army, and marched towards the Decan,. to: chattife Hirpaldeo, the 
fon in law of Ramdeo, who, by the affiftance of the other Rajas of 

the Decan; had recovered. his country, The Sultan: at his departure: 
appointed Shahin, the fon of a flave, to whom he gave the title of 

Offa Beg, governor of Delhi, during his abfence. When he arrived: 
near Deogire, Hirpaldeo and the other Rajas, who were then be- 
fieging the place, fled, But fome Omrahs being ordered to purfue’. 
Hirpaldeo, he was brought back prifoner, flead alive and beheaded. 

His head was fixed above the gate of his own capital, The Sultan 

ordered 


Jay their fountains vpon the 


Oates 


as 
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are 2 they entered the court. Thefe and fuch other vices and indecens 
iger. re 
. ‘cies, too fhocking to mention, were the conftant amufements of this 
montter in the form of man. mit to 


fd 2S -ort 


eae After the death of Ziffer Chan, Hiffam ul dien, uncle to Chuftro 
quathed, Chan, who was alfo one of the Sultan’s catamites, in the abfence of 
the deteftable flave, obtained the regency © of Guzerat, where he had 
not been eftabliflied long, till, in confederacy w tha few Omrahs, 
he rebelled ; but the other Omrahs of Guzerat rifing ia arms, defeat- 
ed him, and fent him prifoner to Delhi, where he was not only par- 
doned, but permitted to refume his place in the : King’s favour ; Mal. 
leck Odgi ul dien Tourefhi being fent to Gu eratin his ftead... About 
this time news: arrived, that. Malleck. Ee likki, governor of the 
Decan, had-rebelled. The Sultan fent ae, to fupprefs that 
infurre@tion, who found means to {eize the rebel and his principal 
adherents; and: to fend them to an ae eck Ecllikki had 
his ears cut off, and the others were put t he to 
rate aft T ili advanced t to the » viceroy ship of the Decan, ‘ 


















~ Chan afpires “ : i 
to the throne. to rest to the throne. Not being able'to j join to his intereft any of 


the Omrahs of his army, he formed the means of their deftruétion: 
fe he called Malleck ‘Tilbigha from the government 
lati r and Malleck Mullhe Afghan, 

re Ra Gave dul?” that he had orders to 
ving intelligence of his intentions, 
‘a remonitrancé to the Sultan, 
ainft the fate. "The Sultan, 


on 









ture. “Ain ul ul Mal-- 
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on'this, ordered them to feize him and fend him prifoner to Delhi, 4. D- 13190 
which accordingly they found means to execute. But when he came. ch 
Before the King, he pleaded his own innocence fo artfully, and 
blamed his accufers with fuch plaufibility of truth, that the Sultan 
believing the whole proceeded from ‘the difgult of their being com> 
manded by~ his: favourite, he recalled them; and notwithftanding - 
they gave undoubted proofs of their affertions, the Sultan’ was de+ 
termined to liften to nothing againft this vile catamite. He difho- 
noured them, confifcated all their eftates, turned them out to 
poverty and the world’ The oa aa the en nies 
of ‘Chufero th ke Tee or wrong, were to. 





















promotion. This ital in the mean “time, ra “itt 
: tinues his” 
ambitious views, and began .again to: form meafures for. his’ own figns. - 


advancement. . r 


To “aceomplith ii? purpote, he told the "hg «© That He 
fidelity and fervices had been by his Majefty fo _genero oully re oe 
warded, and as he might ftill have occafion for bie in the cc c dad 
of his military affairs, while se Omrahs, from the pride of 
were feditious an -difobedi h 1s 
might be permittec ‘to ca 

whom he could more certainly co 
re queft; and Chufero Chan fent a pect 
ils “agents to Guzera at who Hected -ab6 
dregs of the people, and brought 
of. p rofit d trot “were 
bound ci fait to Chufero’s it 
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393. 
watchful. In their rounds, he met Mundule, uncle toChufero Chan, A. D. 1321. 


A.D. 1320. villains about the city, who we 8 o d | fati I tb SI 
who engaged him in converiation. n the mean time, one Jaher aThe old Cafu 


Higer. 720, 
and addrefs. 


urdered, 


The Sultan, in the mean time, going to hunt towards Jirfaya 
J 


eame behind him, and with one ftroke of a word, ftretched him upon P 
the ground, having only ftrength to cry out, * TFreafon! Treafon ! 


Confpires a- 
ce ae a plot was iataaesd £0 acittinats Rim But this was laid afide, on Murder and treafon are on foot!” while two fervants wl ded 
account of {ome difference in opinion among the confpirators: and him, run off, {creaming aloud, that the Cafi was as . i, : 
therefore they refolved to perform their tragedy in the palace. The guards ftarted up in confufion, but they were sie pe fo 
Sultan returned to Delhi, and, according to cuftom, gave himfelf up by the confpirators, and madachedl before they Beh aA win: 
to his debaucheries. Chufero Chan was warm in his proje@, and their own defence. ae 
took the opportunity of a.favourable -hénr to beg leave of Muba- 
tick to entertain his friends in the outer court of the pal 
Sultan not only confented, but iffued orders, to give sierra i i ca es oe pee ae ea pence ees 
rd cones dimdcsilshy .condnd giana 6 the ise hictes in sapphleak nent, the caufe of it. The be arofe to enquire, 
ca tank scant. and going ovt on the terrace, flood for fome time, and returning 
told the King, that fome of the horfes belonging to the guard, had 
seine of In the mean time, Cafi Zea ul dien, who was famous for his fkill Ee aa ee nes ag 2 _ Bie mi the BPs 
the plot. in aftrology, though upon this occafion, we imagine, he confulted his ice Se a wt es 
tan for the prefent; but foon after, the confpirators having afcended 


His infatua- 
ton. 


* 


own judgment and not the ftars, ran into the prefence and kifled the 
ground, ‘ O King,” faid he, «* Chufero Chan is concerting means 
for your affaffination. If this fhould prove falfe his honefty will be 
the better eftablifhed; if otherwife, caution is neceflary, becaufe life 
is the moft ineftimable jewel.” uThe Sultan fmiled at the old man, 
who had -been one of his preceptors, and told him, he would 
make enquiry into that affair: while inftantly Chufero Chan entered 
in a female drefs, with all the affectations of a girl, The Sultan upon 
feeing the infamous catamite, repeated a verfe to this effect. ‘ If 
my beloved were guilty of ten thoufand crimes, one finile from him 
and I forget them all.” He then embraced. Chufero, and actually 
did forget all that the Cafi had faid. 


That night, as the Cafi was fufpicious of treafon, he could not go to 
teft, but walked out about midnight, to fee whether the guards were 
8 watchful, 





the ftairs, and got upon the terraces which led to the royal fleeping 
apartment, they were flopped by Ibrabim and Ifhaae, with all the 
porters of the private chambers, whom they immediately’ put to the 
fword. The Sultan hearing the clafh of arms and groans of dying 


men fo near him, rofe up in great terror and confufion, running 


towards the Haram, by a private paflage. 
he might efcape, rufhed clofe after him, and feizing him by 
the hair im the gallery, ftruggled with him for fome time. The - 
Sultan being the fronger man, threw Chofero on the ground; bot 
as he had twited his hand in: his hair, he could by no means difen- 
gage himéelf, till fome of the other con(pirators ea and with a 
ftroke of a fabre,, cut off his head and threw it down into the court. 


proclaiming the deed aloud to thofe below. 


~ ee 


Chufero Chan fearing The soo 
aflaflinated.. 


Fie) 
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A.D, 13216 


4 The confpirators in the court below, ‘began to be hard preffed by 
Ligers 7216 


the guards and the fervants, who had crouded from all quarters, but 
upon hearing of the Sultan’s fate, they all haftened out of the palace, 
A general ‘The confpirators then (hut the gates and maffacred all who had not 
ae, the good fortune to efcape; particularly the younger children of 

Alla ul dien, Feredoon Chan, Ali Chan and Omar Chan. Then 
breaking into the Haram, committed all manner of violence upon 
the poor women. 


‘Refedicns Thus the vengeance of God overtook and exterminated the race 
‘apon the pe of Alla ul dien, for his ingratitude to Firofe Shaw, and the ftreams 


tan’s deat 
Heaven alfo 


of innocent blood which flowed from his hands. 
punithed 1 Mubarick Shaw, whofe name and reign are too infamous 
to have a place in the records of literature; did not our duty asa 
Liftorian, oblige us to this difagreeable tafk. But notwithftanding, 
we have, in fome places, been obliged to throw the veil of oblivion 


over circumf{tances too pork to relate. 


This maflacre happened on the fifth ‘of Ribi ul Awily in the year 
counepaGuaezen the morning Chufero Chan,‘ furrounded by his creatures, 
ae the mounted the throne, and ridiculoufly affumed the title of Nafir ul 

dien, or the fupporter of religion. “He then ordered all’ the flaves 
and fervants of Mubarick Shaw, who he thought had the leatt 
fpark of honefty, to be put to death, and thcir wives and children 
to be fold for flaves. His brother was dignified withthe title of 
Chan Chanan, and married to’ one of the daughters of Alla ul dien, 
while he took Dewildé, the widow of Mubarick Shaw, to himéelf. 
He difpofed of all the other ‘ht of the vet among his beg- 

ely eggs nae ‘t ; ” 

be nes rpdlt ai? Fv, mvt ha | He 0 

The army now remained to be bribed, i loved dothiag better 
than a revolution ; ; for they had always, upon fuch an occafion, 2 do- 
6 nation 





~a chief of fome note in thofe parts, 


‘ per had been the occafion 
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3 
nation of fix months pay immediately divided from the treafury, 4: in 1y2t. 
This trifle bought thofe diffolute flaves, who were loft to all fenfe of Brags ties 
gratitude or honour. th Se 
g his intereft. 


The fon of Kimmerah Kimar, the chief of a gang of thieves, re- Honors con- 
ceived the title of Azim Malleck Shaifta Chan, and was made Ariz io oo 
Mumalick, while Ain ul 'Malleck became Alim Chan, and was ap- ‘ 
Malleck Fuchir ul dien Jonah had the 


title of Chufero Chan, and the appointment of mafter of the horfe; 


pointed Amir ul Omrah * 


with many other diftinguifhing favours, with an intention to gain 

over the allegiance of his father, Ghazi Malleck, governor of Lahore © 

and Debalpoor, of whom the ufurper was in great fear. ‘Notwith- 
ftanding his promotion, Fuchir ul dien Jonah was touched to the 

foul, to fee the empire ridden by a gang of villains. His father 

alfo, who was reckoned a man of great bravery and honour in thofe 

days, was difcontented at the infamous proceedings at court, and 

routed himfelf to revenge. He acquainted his fon of his purpofe, Nari 


from th 
and he took the firft opportunity to fly from Delhi and join his cane 


father. 


The ufurper was in great perplexity upon the flight of Jonah, and 
began already to give his hopes to the wind. Ghazi Malleck imme- 


diately prepared for hottilities, and by circular letters, invited all the 


Omfahs to join his {tandard. A great many Subas_ put their troops _ 
immediately in motion 5 but Mogulti the Suba of Moultan, jealous 


, refufed to joins upon which occafion, Byram Ibab, ; 
cea was pose to aflaili- 
nate him. P é 
sagas the wfur- 


_ Malleck: Ecklikki, Suba of Samana, nots 


of his lofing his ears, tranfmitted the 


A ant es hee 
Jetter of Ghazi Malleck to court, informing him of the rebellion, and ane 


Rr badge etal 


Vor. I. ren fe 


® Captain General. 
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ioe ope taking the field againft the confederates, received a fignal defeat, 
aie SHORE and a his flight to Delhi, was fallen upon by the Zemindars and cut 
feated. to pieces. The ufurper fent Chan Chanan his brother, and Sufi 


Chan, with all on whom he could depend, againit the confederates, 


Ghazi Mak Ghazi Malleck, now joined by Byram Ibah, with the army from 
leck defeats _ 
the ufurper’s 


a a which he did upon the banks of the Sirufti. But as the troops of 


Delhi, Ghazi Malleck were experienced in. frequent wars with the Moguls 
5 


Moultan, and other Subas, advanced to meet the ufurper’s army 
: ‘ ; 


and thofe of Chufero enervated by indolence and debaucheries, and 
befides, loft to all fenfe of military honour, they were broke at the 
firtt onfet, and all the public treafure, elephants and baggage were 
taken, This booty was divided in the field among the conquerors. 
age) ™ They then continued their marcly in triumph towards Delhi, The 
ofthe city. wfurper, in great embaraffment, marched out of the city, and took 
pofleffion of a ftrong poft near the great pond of Alahi, with the 
citadel in his rear, and many gardens with. high walls in his front. 
He then opened the treafury, and gave three years pay to his troops 
leaving nothing but the jewels, of fome of which he alfo difpoted. 
The confederates advancing in fight, an action was expected next: 
morning. But that night, Ain ul Muluck Moultani drew off his 
forces from the ufurper, and took the rout of Mindu, This ftruck 
great terror into Chutero’s army. ‘Fhey however drew up in order 
of battle; and Malleck Tilbigha and Shaifta Chan oppofing the 
confederates with great bravery, as they advanced through the lanes,, 
were at length overpowered and flain. But their fituation gave fuch 
advantages to the ufurper’s army, that they maintained their poft 
till the evening ; when the infamous Chufero fled with a few: of his 
+ Heisover friends towards Jilpet. In the way he was deferted by all his at- 
Rae, tendants, and obliged to_ conceal himfelf in a tomb, from whence: 
he was dragzed the next day, and ordered to be put to death, toge- 

ther with his brother, who vwzas taken in a neighbouring garden. 
The 
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The day after this action, being the firft of Shaban, all the Om- 4: Di 1321. 
ene and magi(trates of the city came to pay their refpects to the iia 
victor, and made him a prefent of the keys of the capital, He 
mounted his horfe and entered Delhi in triumph. When he came 
in fight of the palace of a thoufand pillars, he began to weep, cry- 
ing with a loud voice! “ O ye fubjedts of this great empire, I am Ghazi Mal- 
no more than one of you, who untheathed my {word to deliver you prnese” 
from oppreffion, and rid, the world of amonfter, My endeavours, 
by the blefling of God, have been crowned with fuccefs. If there- 
fore any of the royal line remain, let them be brought, that juftice 
may take place, and that we his fervants may proftrate ourfelves be- 
fore his throne. . But if none of the race of Kings have efcaped the 
bloody hands of tyranny and ufurpation, Jet the moft worthy of the 
illuftrious order be eleGted among you, and I fhall {wear to abide by 


your choice.” 


The people called out with one yoice, that none of the princes 
were now alive; that as he had fhielded them from the vengeance of 
the Moguls, and delivered them from the rage ofa tyrant, none 
was fo worthy to reign. Then feizing him, in a manner, by vio- 
lence, they placed him upon the throne, and hailed him King of 
the world. But he aflumed the more modett title of Yeas ul dien, ue fora | 


‘or the reformer of the religion. The reign of Chufero Chan was the name of 


2 Yeas ul dien. 
five months. Nothing in hiftory can exhibit fuch an example of 
the diffolute and infamous manners of any age of nation, as we 
are prefented with in the accounts of this wicked and fhameful 


_ufurpation. 


aa) 


SECTION 


A.D, 1321. 
Higer. 721. 
His pedigree 
uncertain. 


A wile prince. 


* 


Promotions at 
eourt, 
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SECTION XVI. 
The Reign of Sultan Yeas ut przen Tucuick Suaw. 


E have no true accounts of the pedigree of Tuglick Shaw, 

It is generally believed, that his father, whofe name was 
Malleck Tuglick, had been, in his youth, flave to Sultan Balin, His 
mother was one of the tribe of the fits, But indeed the pedigrees 
of the Kings of the Patan empire, make fuch a wretched figure in hif- 
tory, that we could with to omit them, were it not to fhow how far 
the depravity and corruption of a people can plunge them into the 
fink of flavery, and fubjet them to the vileft of men. 


When Sultan Yeas ul dien mounted the throne, he began to regu- 
late the affairs of government, which had fallen into the utmoft 
diforder, by the moft falutary and advifeable methods, which gained 
him general efteem. He repaired the palaces and fortifications, 
founded others, and encouraged induftry and commerce. Men of 
genius and learning were called to court; inftitutes of laws and 
government were eftablifhed and founded upon the Coran, and 
the antient ufages of the empire. 


Malleck Fuchir ul dien Jonah, the Sultan’s eldeft fon, was de- 
clared heir apparent, with the title of Aligh Chan, and all the royal 
enfigns conferred upon him. His other four fons were entitled 
Byram Chan, Ziffer Chan, Mamood Chan, and Nuferit Chan. 
Byram Ibah, who had fo effeGtually affifted him with the army from 
Moultan, ‘was adopted his brother, by the title of Chufero Chan, 
and appointed viceroy of Sind, Outch and Moultan, Malleck Aflid 

. ul 
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wtdien, his nepltew, was appointed Barbeg, or lord of the prefence, A.D, 122, 
and Malleck Baha ul dien, his other nephew, Ariz Mumalick, Mal- eS ee 


leck Shadi, the Emperor’s brother and fon in law, was made vizier. 
Malleck Burhan uldien had the vizarit of Deogire conferred upon 
him ; and Tatar Chan the government of Zifferabad. 


The Emperor in the mean time ftationed troops upon the frontiers Troops f 


towards Cabul, and built forts to defend the country from the incur- onedon the 


frontiers. 
fions of the Moguls, which he did fo effectually, as not to be troubled = 


by thefe invaders during his reign, 


ati- 


In the fecond year from his acceffion, Aligh Chan, with ‘fome of Aiigh Chan 


the old Omrahs, and the troops of Chinderi, Budaoon, and Malaya re 


> againit Aria~ 


was difpatched towards Tilling, to chaftife Lidderdeo, Raja of Arin- kil. 
kil,. who had, during the late difturbances, wrefted his neck from 
the yoke, and refufed to fend his tribute, while the Raja of Deogire 
had alfo fwerved from his allegiance. Aligh Chan having advanced 
into thofe countries, began a barbarous war with fire and fword. 
Lidderdeo oppofed him with fome vigour, but was in the end obliged 
to retreat into the city of Arinkil, which Aligh Chan immediately 
invefted. 


i i Lays fiege to 
The fiege was carried on with great lofs on both fides, till the ae 


walls were battered down, and a practicable breach made. : The 
Mahommedan army, in the mean time, on account of the hot 
winds and bad water, were feized with a malignant pape ici that 
fwept hundreds to their graves every day. Many became aes to 
return home, and {pread falfe reports through the coh wine threw 
univerfal confternation among the army. As there oy on no aa 
vices for above a month from Delhi, Shech ue Dimifki, Obeid 


3 of Aligh Chan, 
the poet, and fome others, who were companions aleb h 


9 
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f5Pe ag railed a report’ by way of jelt, that Sultan Yeas ul dien was dead, 

e and that a great ‘revolution had thappened-in !Delhi. Not content 
with this, they went to'the tents of ‘Malleck Timur, Malleck Mul 
‘Afghan, ‘Malleck Cafoor'Merdar, and Malleck Diggi, who-were the 
principal Omrahs in'the camp, and :told ‘them, ifach and -fuch was 
the ftate of affairs at Delhi, and that Aligh Chan, knowing them, as 
old’ Omrahs, ‘to have*an equal right with hinwelf tothe empire,’ had 
refolyed’to difpatch them. 


weiity ie The Omrahs giving implicit belief to this’ falfe information, ‘fled 
the Omrahs that night, with all their dependants, fromcamp. Aligh Chan, thus 
flrained to deferted, was under the neceflity of retreating in great diforder, to- 
2 wards Deogire, whither he was purfued' by the befieged, with great 
‘laughter. In the mean time advices-arrived from Delhi, that all was 
well, and Aligh Chan ‘halted’ at’ Deogire, to collect his {catered 
army, The four Omrahs who'fled, having difagreed among them- 
felves, had each taken afeparate rout, ‘by which means they -were 
° fallen upon by the Hindoos, ‘plundered of: their elephants, camels, 
and baggage, and otherwife greatly harraffed in ‘theic march. » Mal- 
heck’ Timur and Malleck Tiggi were both flain, while Malleck: Mul 
, and Malleck Cafoor were feized by their own troops, and: brought 
prifoners to Deogire. An enquiry was made into their condué, the 
authors of “the difturbance feized, and all of them fent prifoners to 
‘Delhi. The Emperor ordered the propagators of the falfe intelligence 
to be buriedjalive, with this fevere farcafm = “ That they had buried 
“him. alive in jeft, but that he would bury them alive in good ear- 

sine 


Pf _ Aligh Chan was obliged to retreat from Deogire, and brought on- 
ly back three thoufand horfe of all his great army, to Delhi. He 
an two months, however, made great preparations, and, with a more 


+ 
_ numerous 


° 
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BEI TSr ous army than the former, took the rout of Arinkil. He took 4. D. 325 

in his way the city of Bedir, on the frontiers of Tilling, and other igers 723. 
on oS 

places, w here he left garrifons.. He then advanced, to the capital Aligh Chan 


ee aus ‘ 2 réturne to 
renewed the fiege, and in a fhort time, reduced it. Some thoufands Spink, cand 


of the unfortunate Hindoos were maflacred, and Lidderdeo, with abe 
his family, taken prifoners, Aligh Chan. fent the prifoners, their 
treafure, elephants, and effects, to Delhi, under charge of Kuddir 
Chan and Chaja Hadgee. Upon their arrival great rejoicings were 
made in the new citadel, which the Sultan had built, by the name 


of Tughlickabad. 


Aligh Chan having appointed trufty Omrahs to govern the country Take: Jage- 
of Tilling, proceeded in perfon towards Jagenagur *, In that place bt 
he took forty elephants from the Raja, and fent them to his father, 
Returning then to Arinkil, he ftaid there a few days, and continued 


his march to Delhi. 


In the beginning of the year 724, complaints arrived from Luck- * 
nouti and Sonnargaum, of the great oppreflions committed by the 
governors of thofe countries. The Sultan appointed. Aligh Chan to 
and with a great army, marched. towards Sl ooltge 
hed Nahib, Sultan Nazir ul dien, the mace Bes, oll 
fon of Sultan Balin, who had remained in that government fince the Co - 
death of his father, arrived inva refpeCtiul manger, | from Lucknouti, 
with many valuable prefents. ‘He was confirmed. in his.¢ t 


of Lucknouti, Sonnargaum, Koru, and Bengal, candhonoured wit 
and the Emperor prepared for his. retara. 


the government of Delhi, 
Bengal. When he had reac 





royal dignities + 
hills of Turhat, the Raja of shale Reet 
d him into the woods. Finding ¥ 
{uit, he alighted, and calle 


When he was pafling near the 
he purfue 


parts appearing in arms, 
: ontinue the pur 


his army could no longer ¢ oo 
Now Cattack io Oriffa, ke vs sae 
8 ing 


912 


A.D. 1325 
Higer. 725. 


Killed by 


actident. 


His death 
afcribed to 
various cau- 
fes, 
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- ing fora hatchet, cut down one of the trees with his own hand, 
The troops upon feeing this, fet to work with fuch fpirit, that the 
foreft feemed to vanifh before them, till they arrived at a fort fur- 
rounded with feven ditches full of water, anda high wall. The 
King immediately invefted it, and began the fiege, filled up the 
ditches, and broke down the wall in three weeks. He took the 
Raja, his family and wealth, and conferred the government of Tur- 
hat upon Ahmed Chan, and returned with hisarmy towards Delhi. 


When the Emperor had reached Afghanpoor, he was met. by 
Aligh Chan, with all the Omrahs of Delhi, to congratulate him up- 
on his fafe return. But his deathswas now approaching. His fon 
had in that place raifed a houfe in three days time, for his father’s 
reception. The entertainment being over, the King was preparing 
to mount, and every body haftened out to be ready to accompany 
him. The roof of the building fell inftantly in, and killed the Sul- 
tan, and five of hisattendants, as he was rifing to follow the Omrahs. 


* Some authors attribute this accident to the newnefs of the build- 
ing, and the motion of the elephants that were preparing without. 


_ Others give it to defign, with which they charge Aligh Chan, as 


the raifing this unneceffary building feems indeed to indicate. But 
others afcribe it to lightning; fo that the matter ftill remains in 
doubt. Thedeath of Tuglich Shaw happened in the month of 
Ribbi ul awil, of the year 725; after a reign of four years and fome 
anonths. Amir Chufero, who lived down to the end of this Sultan’s 
reign, has favoured pofterity with his hiftory at large, by which it 


_ appears, that he was a great and virtuous prince. 


sbiaiie WoapeSt acid seco] 
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S EC. T.10N_ Xvi, 


The Reign of Sultan Manummup the fon of Yeas vt 
Dien Tucuuicx SHaw. 


A FTER the King’s funeral obfequies were performed, Aligh 4. p. 132 
4s Chan afcended the throne, by the title of Mahummud Shaw, Higer. oA 


: . Aligh Chan, 
and proceeded from Tughlick Abad, to Delhi. The ftreets of that Py the name 
~t . of Mahur- 
city were ftrowed with flowers, the houfes adorned, the drums am Std 

mounts the 


beating, and every demonftration of joy exhibited: The Sultan ore throne. 
dered fome elephants, loaded with gold and filver, before and behind _ 
him, which was fcattered among the populace. 


Tatar Chan, whom the Sultan’s father had adopted, andappoint- j4;, senero- 
ed to the government of Zifferabad, was now honoured with the title “Y- 
of Byram Chan, and prefented with a hundred elephants, a crore of 
golden rupees, two thoufand horfe, and the government of Bengal. 
To Malleck Sinjer Buduchfhi, Mahummud gave feventy lacks in filver. 
To Malleck ul Muluck, eighty lacks; and to Molana Azid his pre- 
ceptor, forty lacks, all in one day. Molana Nazir ul dien Cumi, 
had an annual penfion of one lack, and Malleck Ghizni the poet 


another to the fame amount. 


His generofity, ins thort, was, like his wealth, without bounds, - 
which no man could well account for, there being no great fum in 
the treafury upon his acceflion. It is therefore probable that he had 
concealed the riches of the Raja of Arkilla, from his father, and that 
his liberality was fupplied from the wealth of the Decan, which 
circumftance ftrengthens our fufpicion that he was aocaliany to his 
father’s death. Some writers, notwithftanding this {ufpicion, make His learning. 
Jong panegyrics upon his virtues and accomplifhments. He, it muft 


Vou, I. sf = 
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a D. 1326. be acknowledged, aimed at univerfal knowledge, was converfant in 
Higer. 727. ‘ - 2 
“" 41] the literature of the times, and a patron of learned men, giving 


them profufely penfions, for a magnificent fubfiftance. 


Hisreligion, The Sultan was, at the fame time, very ftrict with regard to public 
and private worfhip. He ordered prayers to be read in the mofques 
five times every day. He difcouraged all intemperate pleafures, 
and fet the example by his ownrigid life. But it is to be fufpected, 

and cruelty. that he aGted the mean character ofa hypocrite, for he was vindic- 
tive and inhuman, delighting in the blood of his fubjeéts, and con- 
demning them without diftintion of right or wrong, to cruel and 


ignominious deaths. 


penile In the beginning of the reign of Mahummud, before the empire 
doflan, was properly fettled, Tirim Siri Chan, chief of the tribe of Chighitta, 
a Mogul general of great fame, invaded Hindoftan, in the year 727, 
with an innumerablearmy, with a view to make an entire conqueft 
ofit. Having fubdued Limghan, Moultan, and the northern pro- 
vinees, he advanced towards Delhi, with incredible expedition, and 
invefted it. . Sultan Mahummud, feeing he could not cope with the 
enemy in the field, and that the city mutt foon fall, began to fue 
Repooielh for peace, fent an immenfe prefent in gold and jewels, to foften the 
teuiure. Mogul chief, who at laft confented, upon receiving almoft the® price 
of the empire, to return to his own country, taking Guzerat and 

Sind in his way, which he plundered of a world of wealth. 
te Ss Sultan Mahummud turned his thoughts to war, and the regulation 
fs ofhis army. He fubdued by different generals, many diftant coun- 
t fach as Door, Summudir, Maber, Compila, Arinkil, Luck- 
outi , Sonnargaum, and Chittagaum, fome of which provinces had 
= ( and o thers had never been fubjected by the arms of the 
e —— Mamites. ‘He f on after reduced the Carnatic to the extremities of 
a eae w ‘ the 
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e Decan, and from f e raya . : 
ne Decan, and from feato fea, obliging all the Rajas, to. pay, him 4D. 1326. 
? i 


Behe Tape 


eure bi ieehicl: rat Sena j r . 
tribute, by which means he again filled the treafury with money. 


But during the convulfions which foon after fhook the empire, all The caute of 
thefe foreign conquefls were wrefted from the yoke. The caufes aaa 
the difturbances were chiefly thefe. The heavy impofts, which were, Bites 
in this reign, tripled in fome provinces. The pafling copper money 
for filver, by a public decree. The raifing 370,000 horfe for the 
conqueft of Chorraffan and Maverulnere ; the fending 109,000 
horfe towards the mountains of Himmachil or Kirrigil ; the cruel 
maflacre of many Mahommedans as well as Hindoos, in different 
parts of Hindoftan; and many other leffer reafons, which, for the 
fake of brevity, we fhall forbear to mention, 


The impofts upon the neceffaries of life, which were levied with Heusen 
the utmoft rigour, were too great for the power of induftry, and con- the nese 

. . mies OF hile. 
volved in diftraGtion and confufion. The 


fequently the country was in 
and to maintain themfelves by 


farmers were forced to fly to the woods, 
rapine. The lands being left uncultivated, famine began to defolate 
and the fufferings of the people ‘obliterated fron 


whole provinces, 
their minds every idea of government, and fubjection to authority. 


ations, was produc- Copper mo- 
for want of proper regulations, P Cont 


hat which we have already fpecified. _ The : 
King unfortunately for his people, adopted his ideas upon currency, 


hinefe cuftom of ufing paper upon the Emperor's credit, 
ready money. Mahummud, in- 


which being iffued at an ima- 


The copper money, 
tive of no lefs evils than t 


from a C 

- with the royal feal appended, for 
fread of paper, ftruck a copper coin, ne 
ginary Las he made current by 4 decree throughout page" 
‘The mint was under very bad regulations. Bankers acquit 


Sd coxk 
: itt - rchants made their pay- 
amenfe fortunes by coinage ve 1: me i a 
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A.D. 1329- 
Higer. 730. 
Villainies in 
the mint, 


‘The Sultan 
ebliged to 
call in the 
copper mo-: 
Bey. 


"The army not 


being paid, 
commit out- 
rages, 
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ments in copper, to the poor manufacturers, at the fame time that 
they themfelves received for their exports, filver and gold. There 
was much villainy alfo practifed in the mint; for a premium to 
thofe who had the management of it, the merchants had their coin 
ftruck confiderably below the legal value; and thefe abufes were 


overlooked by the government. 


But the great fource of the misfortunes confequent upon this de- 
bafement of the coin, was the known inftability of government. 
Public credit could not long fubfift in a ftate fo liable to revolutions 
as Hindoftan ; for how could the people in the remote provinces, 
receive for money the bafe reprefentative of a treafury that fo often 
changed its matter? 


From thefe evils general murmurs and confufions arofe throughout 
the Empire. The Sultan, to eafe the minds of the people, was 
obliged to call in his copper currency. But there had been fuch 
abu(es in the mint, that after the treafury was emptied, there {till 
remained a heavy demand. This he was forced to ftrike off, and 
thoufands were ruined. The Emperor him(felf was fo far from win- 
ning by this indigefted {cheme, that he loft all he had in his treafury ; 
and the bankers accumulated immenfe fortunes, on the ruin of their 


fovereign and the people. 


Mahummud, by the advice of Amir Norofe, a Mogul chief, who, 
with thoufands of his tribe, had entered into the fervice, raifed a 
great army. _ The Mogul buoyed up the Emperor’s mind with the fa- 
cility of reducing both Iran and Turan ; but before thefe mighty pro- 
jects could be put in execution, he fellin arrears to his forces. They, 
finding they could not fobfitt without pay, difperfed themfelves over 
the empire, and carried pillage, ruin, and death, to every quarter. 


e These 
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; 3M. 
Thefe mistosciipe comprehended the domeftic tranfu@tions of many 4.D 
years. The public treafury being {quandered by impolitic {chem Kes ee 2 
i? ; ; €s and The Suitan 
follies of various kinds, the King entered into a project to repair iis mn : 


heme to 


finances, equally abfurd with th ich th ‘at is 
e at by which they were principally amg ek 


Having heard of the great wealth of Chin *, ee 
a refolution to fubdue that kingdom; but to sce heme o 
it was firft neceffary to conquer the country of Himmatchil, Eich: Chinas 
lies between the borders of Chin and Hindoftan, He accordingly, 
in the year 738, ordered. one hundred thoufand horfe, under the 
command of his fifter’s fon Chufero Malleck, to fubdue the aisles 
tainous country of Himmatchil, and fix garrifons as far as the fron— 
tiers of Chin. When this fhould be done, he propofed to advance 
in perfon with his whole force, to invade that empire, 


The Omrahs and counfellors of ftate,. went fo far, as-plainly to py. Omrahs 
tell him, that the troops of Hindoftan never yet could, and never ee 
would advance a ftep within the limits of that mighty empire, and from i. 
that the whole was a vifionary project: The Sultan infifted upon. 
making the experiment, and accordingly this army was put in mo- 
tion, and having entered the mountains, began to build fmall forts 


onthe road, to fecure a communication; proceeding in this manner anes 
to the boundaries of Chin, where a. numerous army appeared to op=to the fron. 
‘ oan aie dete tiersof China, 
pofe them. As their numbers were by this time greatly diminithed,. 
and much inferior to that of the enemy, the troops of Hindoftan 
were ftruck with univerfal difmay, upon confidering their diftance. 
1 { 2 
from home, the rugged ways they had pafied, and the rainy-feafon. 
which was now approaching $ befides the fearcity of provifions,. 
which now began to be feverely felt. In this confternation 
they. bent their march towards the foot of a mountain, where 


i 


* China. the. 
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ts D. 1437. the favage inhabitants of the hills poured down upon them, ang 
iigery ie hd 5 2 s 
73 plundered their baggage, while the Chinefe army lay in theig 
front. 


Their ditret: In this dreadful fituation they remained for feven days, fuffering 
ui fcaation. 16 extremities of famine without knowing how to proceed. At 
length fuch a heavy rain fell, that the cavalry were up to their bel- 
lies in water, which obliged the Chinefe to remove their camp to 4 
greater diftance, Chufero Malleck then determined to endeavour to 
make his retreat, but the low country was quite covered with wa- 
ter, and the mountains with impervious woods. Their misfortunes 
now came to a crifis. Having loft the road, they found themfelves 
in fuch an unfortunate fituation, that they could find no way out but 
that by which they entered, which was now poffeffed by the enemy. 
oe “Eh whole army in fhort, in the {pace of fifteen days, fell a prey to 
ed famine, and a victim to falfe ambition; f{carce a man coming back 
to relate the particulars, except thofe who were left behind in the 
garrifons. A few of them efcaped indeed the rage of the enemy, but 
could not efcape the more fatal tyranny of their Emperor, who or- 
dered them to be putto death, upon their return to Delhi. 


ist re Baha ul es ihe Evins nephew, an Omrah of great reputation, 
Dee known more generally by his original name Kirfhafib, who pofleffed 
a government in the Decan, called Saghir, began to turn his 
thoughts upon the empire, and gained over many of the Omrahs of the 
Decan to his party. By their influence and the great riches which he had 
accumulated, his power became very formidable. He then attacked 
fome Omrahs who continued firm in their allegiance, obliging them 
‘ Ke refuge in the fort of Mindu. 
Reet! oT yok! é : 
‘The Sultan having: intelligence of the revolt, commanded Chaja 
Jehan, with many other Omrahs and the whole power of Guzerat, 
aa Ain . to 
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to chattife the rebel. When the imperial army arrived before Deo- 4. D. 1338. 
gire, they found Kirfhafib drawn up in order of battle to tn 
them: but, after a gallant conteft, he was defeated, He fled to- He is over- 
wards Sajur; but not daring to remain there, he carried off his he va ties 
family and wealth to Campala in the Carnatic, and took protection ““""* 
inthe dominions of the Raja of that place, with whom he had. 
maintained a friendly intercourfe, 


The Sultan, in the mean time, took the field, and arrived foom 
after at Deogire. He fent from thence Chaja Jehan with a great 
force againft the Raja of Campala, by whom the imperialifts were 
twice defeated: but freth reinforcements arriving from Deogire, 
Chiaja Jehan engaged the Raja a third time, and carried the victory, His allies de 
He took the Raja prifoner, but Kirfhafib fled to the court of Bellal- 
deo, who fearing to draw the fame misfortunes upon himfelf, feized 
upon him, and fent him bound to the general, and acknowledged: 
his fubjeGtion to the empire. Chaja Jehan immediately difpatched: 
the prifoner to court, where the Sultan ordered him to be fiead; and’ yrs, taten 
fhewnia horrid fpectacle, all around the city; while the executioner an4 Mead 


proclaimed aloud, “Thus fhall all traitors to their King perith.” 


The Sultan was fo much pleafed with the fituation and ftrength The Soltan 


. : making Deo* 
of Deovire, that, confidering it more centrical than Delhi, he de- aie i capi 
= . ++ tal, calls it 
termined: to make it his capital. But, upon propofing this affair in aie 
that Ugein was a more 


the majority were of opinion, 2 
proper place for saa purpole. The King, however, bg ia 1 Se 
formed his refolution. He therefore gave orders that the city of De Bok 
which was then the envy of the world, fhould be ioe insets _ : 
that men, women, and children, with all their effects sabe 
fhould make a grand migration to Deogire. To poe magnificence: 

to be tore up by the roots, 


he commanded trees 1e roots 
the road, to yield the emigra 
ws along the 5 Le 


his council, 


to the migration, 
and planted in regular ro 
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a D.1437. the favage inhabitants of the ‘hills poured down upon them, and 
Higer. 739. 5 e oy . . 
ee plundered their baggage, while the Chinefe army lay in their 


front. 


Theirditrem In this dreadful fituation they remained for feven days, fuffering 
ful ftustion 116 extremities of famine without knowing how to proceed. At 
length fuch a heavy rain fell, that the cavalry were up to their bel- 
lies in water, which obliged the Chinefe to remove their camp to @ 
greater diftance. Chufero Malleck then determined to endeavour to 
make his retreat, but the low country was quite covered with wa- 
ter, and the mountains with impervious woods. Their misfortunes 
now came to a crifis. Having loft the road, they found themfelves 
in fuch an unfortunate fituation, that they could find no way out but 
that by which they entered, which was now poffeffed by the enemy. 
‘They are de- 'This whole army in fhort, in the fpace of fifteen days, fell a prey to 
aoe © @ famine, and a victim to falfe ambition; fcarce a man coming back 
to relate the particulars, except thofe who were left behind in the 
garrifons, A few of them efcaped indeed the rage of the enemy, but 
could not efcape the more fatal tyranny of their Emperor, who or- 
dered them to be put to death, upon their return to Delhi. ; 


Kimath re. Baha ul dien, the Sultan’s nephew, an Omrah of great reputation, 
tale a. the {nown more generally by his original name Kirfhafib, who pofleffed 
a government in the Decan, called Saghir, began to turn his 
thoughts upon the empire, and gained over many of the Omrahs of the 
Decan to his party. By their influence and the great riches which he had 


accumulated, his power became very formidable. He then attacked” 


fome Omrahs who continued firm in their allegiance, obliging them 
Seta in the fort of Mindu. 


The Sultan having intelligence of the revolt, commanded Chaja 


Jehan, with many other Omrahs and the whole power of Guzerat, 
- to 
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to chaftife the rebel. When the imperial army arrived before Deo- A. D. 1338. 
gire, they found Kirfhafib drawn up in order of battle to receive oy 
them: but, after a gallant conteft, he was defeated, He fled to-He is over- 
wards Sajar; but not daring to remain there, he carried off his as 
family and wealth to Campala in the Carnatic, and took prote@ion 
inthe dominions of the Raja of that place, with whom he had: 
maintained a friendly intercourfe. 


The Sultan, in the mean time, took the field, and arrived foons 
after at Deogire. He fent from thence Chaja Jehan with a great 
force againft the Raja of Campala, by whom the imperialifts were 
twice defeated: but freth reinforcements arriving from: Deogire, 
Chaja Jehan engaged the Raja a third time, and carried the victory, a allies de 
He took the Raja prifoner, but Kirfhafib fled to the court of Bellal- 
deo; who fearing to draw the fame misfortunes upon himfelf, feized 
upon him, and fent him bound to the general, and acknowledged: 
his fabjeGtion to the empire. Chaja Jehan immediately difpatched: 
the prifoner to court, where the Sultan ordered him to be flaeds: andly. + tien 
fhewn a horrid fpectacle, all around the city; while the executioner saber 


proclaimed aloud, “ ‘Thus shall all traitors to their King perifh.” 


The Sultan was fo much pleafed with the fituation and ftrength The Solin 


: ue ie making Deo 
of Deosire, that, confidering it more centrical than Delhi, he de- aie is capie 
= e Fee typ tal Cass 10 
termined to make it his capital. But, upon propofing this affair MM Dowlatabad- 5 
that Ugein was a: more: 


his council, the majority were of opinion, ener 
proper place for that purpole. The King, however, hel ae 
formed his refolution. He therefore gave orders that the city of Delhi, Detioys 
which was then the envy of the world, fhould be ancl defolate, . 

that men, women, and children, with all their effects and be = 
fhould make a grand migration to Deogire. To add magnificence: — 

© ES: es be tore up by the ie 
to the migration, he commanded trees to be tore up y the roots, 


ield the emigrants.a 
and planted in regular rows along the road, to yle ae 
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fhade, and that all who had not money to defray their charges. 
fhould be maintained at the public expence. He ordered that for 
the future Deogire fhould be called Dowlatabad; raifed noble build- 
ings, and dug a deep ditch round the walls, which he repaired and 
beautified. Upon the top of the hill upon which the citadel f{tood, 
he formed large refervoirs for water, and made a beautiful garden. 
This change however greatly affected the empire, and diftracted the 
minds of the people. But the Sultan’s orders were ftritly complied 
witb, and the ancient capital left defolate, 


The Sultan having effected this bufinefs, marched his army againft 
the fort of Gundana, near Jinner. Nack-naig, who was chief of 
the Colies, oppofed him with great bravery, but was forced to take 
refuge within his walls. As the place was built upon the fummit 
of a fteep mountain, inacceffible but by ore narrow pafs cut in the 
rock, the Sultan had no hopes of reducing it but by famine. He 
accordingly ordered it to be blockaded, and at the fame time, made 
fome ineffectual attacks, in which he was repulfed with great lofs. 
The garrifon becoming ftraitened for provifions, and having no hopes 
of the Sultan’s retreat, delivered up the place at the expiration of 
eight months; and the Sultan returned to Dowlatabad. 


The viceroyg He had not been Jong in his capital, when he heard that Malleck 


of Moultan 
revolts. 


Tbah, the viceroy of Moultan, had rebelled, and was then reducing 
the country of Punjaab with a great army. The caufe of the revolt 
was this: The Sultan having fent an order to all his Omrahs to fend 
their families to Dowlatabad, the meffenger who was difpatched to 
Moultan, prefuming too much upon the King’s authority, upon ob- 
ing fome delay, proceeded to impertinent threats. He one day 
*; Byram Shaw’s fon in law, that he believed his father was medi- 
tating treafon againft the King. High words upon this arofe be- 
tween them, which in the end proceeded to blows; and the 

; meflenger 


7 
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méffenger had his head ftruck off, by one of Byram Ibah’s fervants, 4. D. 1340. 
Byram Ibah, knowing the vengeful difpofition of the Sultan, was a 
fenfible that this difrefpect to his authority, would never be forgiven, 

and refolved to feek refuge in arms. 


The Sultan upon thefe advices, put his {pears in motion, and haf |). 
tened towards Moultan; and Byram bah, with an army numerous ory and 
as the ants or locufts, prepared to difpute the field. Both armies at 
laft met, and, eager for victory, engaged with great refolution; but 
after the duft of the field was laid with blood on both fides, misfor- 
tune darkened the ftandards of Byram Ibah, and his troops turning 
their backs upon glory, abandoned the field. The Sultan immedi- 
ately gave orders for a general maffacre of the inhabitants of Moul- 
tan; but Shech Rukun ul dien interceded for them, and prevented 
the effects of this horrible mandate. Byram Ibah was taken in the 
purfuit, and his head brought to the King, who returned towards 


Delhi. 


all thofe who had been 7), suttan 


7 + refides at 
s army, and to dif ire we 


to prevent the con- years. 


At fight of their native country and city, 
forced to Dowlatabad, began to defert the Sultan 


perfe themfelves in the woods. The Emperor, 
took up his refidence in the city; whi- 


mained there for the {pace of two years. 
But then he again revolved in his mind, the cheme of poet Arsh 
latabad his capital. He removed his family, obliging pe pa 
to do the fame, and carried off the whole ti : fecond time, i ae 
Decan ; leaving that noble metropolis a habitation for owls, and the 


wild beafts of the defart. p % 


fequences of this defertion, 
ther he invited them, and re 


; ily i d exacted 0, reflions, 
the taxes were fo heavily See an st oe 
ofli the revenue, that of cruelty 
by the officers © ote eels 
between the two rivers, 


Ganges 


About this time, 
with fuch rigour and cruelty, 
the whole extent of that fertile country, 


Vor. I. me: 
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A.D. 1341 Ganges and Jumna, were particularly opprefied. The farmers, 


Higer. 742. 


weary of their lives, in one day, fet fire to their own houfes, and 
retired to the woods, with their families and cattle, The tyrant having 
received intelligence of this circumftance, ordered a body of troops 
to maflacre thefe unhappy people if they refifted, and if they fhould 
be taken, to put out their eyes. Many populous provinces were, by 
this inhuman decree, laid wafte, and remained .fo for feveral years, 
The colony of Dowlatabad was allo in great diftraction ; the people, 
without houfes, without employment, were reduced to the utmoft 
diflrefs. 


Infancesofit. ‘The tyrannies of the execrable Mahummud exceeded, in fhort, 


any thing we have met with in hiftory, of which the following is a 
horrid inftance. When he remained at Delhi, he led his army out 
to hunt, as is cuftomary with princes. When they arrived in the 
territory of Birren, he plainly told them, that he came not to hunt 
beafts but men; and without any obvious reafon, began a general 
maffacre of the wretched inhabitants. He had even the barbarity to 
bring home fome thoufands of their heads, and to hang them over 
the city walls. He, upon another oceafion, made an excurfion of 
the fame nature towatds Kinnoge, and maflacred all the inhabitants 
of that city, and the adjacent country for many miles, fpreading 
terror and defolation wherever he turned his face. 


- 


‘Arebellionin But to return to the chain of hiftory: During this time, Malleck 


Bengal. 


‘Puchir ul dien, after the death of Byram Chan, rebelled in Luck- 
-nouti, having flain Kudder Chan, and poffeffed himfelf of the three 
provinces of Bengal *. The Sultan, at the fame time, received 


advices, that Seid Haffen had rebelled in Maber. He ordered Ibra- 


n nd all his family, to prifon ; then 
iim the facking of Kinnoge, towards 






yeat 742, 
re 
* Bengal, at this time, was divided into three governments. 


: Maber. 
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Maber. When he had reached Dowlatabad, he laid @ heavy tax: D. 1342, 
upon that city and the neighbouring provinces, which awakened ee 
the people into rebellion; but his numerous army foon reduced all 

the unhappy infurgents to their former flavery, Prom that place the 

Sultan fent back a part of his army and Chaja Jehan to Delhi, while 

he himfelf marched with another force towards Maber, by the way 

of Tilling. 


When Mahummud arrived before Arinkil, there happened to be. 
a plague in that city, by which he loft a great part of his army, He 
him(elf had a violent ftruggle for his own life, and was obliged to 
Jeave Amad ul Malleck to command the army, and return towards 
Dowlatabad. On the way he was {eized with a violent tooth-ach, ‘ie Sie 
and loft one of his teeth, which he ordered to be buried with much geeat olen 
ceremony at Beir, and a magnificent tomb to be reared over it, hove, oe 
which {till remains a monument of human vanity and folly, Hav- 
ing arrived at Patan he found himfelf better, and halted to take 


medicines for fome days. In this place he gave to Shahab Sultani, 


the title of Naferit Chan, and the government of Bidder, with its 
dependencies, which yielded annually, a revenue of one crore of 


rupees. He, at the fame time, conferred the government of Dow- 


Jatabad and Marhat upon Cuttilich Chan his preceptor. 


He proceeded from Patan in his palankie to Delhi, having heard He rm e 
of fome difturbance among the Patans. ‘He, at this per: € 


i i tabad as were wull 
(i € the inhabitants of Dowlata 
“sical : to follow him. Many thoufands returned, 


rifhed on the way by a famine, which then 

f Malava and Chinderi. When they ; The wie 
Pry Pee 8 : 

to Delhi, they found that the famine raged with redoubled violence ¢,, 


in that city, in fo much that very few could procure the necefle 


life. Mahummud, for once, feemed affected with human m es 
: Tt2 : 


to return to Delhi, 
but they had almoft pe 
defolated the countries 0 
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A.D. 1342. He even for fome time entirely changed his difpofition, and took 
Higer. 743+ 4 : 
great pains to encourage hufbandry, commerce, and all kinds of 
induftry. He opened the treafury, and divided large fums to the 
inhabitants for thefe purpofes. But as the people were really in 
great diftrefs, they expended the money in the neceffaries of life, 
and many of them were feverely punifhed upon that account. 


ain en Shahoo, a chief of the Afgans, about this time, commenced hof- 
the Afgans, tilities to the northward, pouring down like a torrent npon Moultan 

which he laid wafte, and killed Begad the Sultan’s viceroy, in battle; 

and put his army to flight. The Sultan having prepared an army at 
quelled- Delhi, moved towards Moultan, but Shahoo, upoa the king's ap- 
proach, wrote him a fubmiflive letter, and fled to the mountains 
of Afganiftan. The Sultan perceiving that it was idle to purfue 


him, returned to Delhi. 


Dreadful fe ‘The famine continued ftill to rage in the city fo dreadfully, that 
mineatDelhi. son eat one another. He ordered, in this diftrefs, another diftri- 
bution of money towards the finking of wells, and the cultivation of 
lands, but the people weakened by hunger, and diftracted by. private 
diftreffes in their families, made very little progrefs, while the 
drought continued, and rendered their labour vain. At the fame 
time, the tribes of Mindahir, Chohan, Miana, Batti, and others 
who inhabited the country about Samana, unable to difcharge their 
rents, fled into the woods. The Sultan marched forthwith again’ 


them with his. army, and mafflacred fome thoufands of thefe poor 
flaves.. 


. 


invade Pun- ; r ' : d 
ya si am and killed Malleck Tatar the viceroy of Lahore in action. 
Chaja Jehan, upon this, was fent againit him. The Sultan, in the mean 

time, began to entertain a ridiculous notion, that all the misfortunes 

i r of 


re n the year 744 Malleck Chunder, chief of the Gickers, invaded 
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of ie reign, proceeded from his not having been confirmed in the A.D. 1343. 
empire, by the Caliph of Mecca. He therefore difpatched prefents Anembatly 
and ambafladors to Arabia, and ftruck the Caliph’s name in the pias 
of his own, on all the current coin, and prohibited all public wor- 
fhip in the mofques, till the Caliph’s confirmation fhould arrive. Jn 
the year 744, Hadgee Seid Sirfirri returned with the ambaflador, and 
brought the Caliph’s confirmation, and a royal drefS. He was met 
without the city by the King in perfon, who advanced to receive him 
on foot, putting the Caliph’s phirman upon. his head, and opening it 
with great folemnity. Returning into'the city, he ordered a grand 
feltival to be celebrated, and public fervice to be read in all the 
mofques, ftriking out every King’s name from the Chutba, who 
had not been confirmed from Mecca. Among the number of thole 
degraded monarchs, was the Sultan’s own father. He even, carried 
this whim fo far as to write the Caliph’s name upon his houfes, 
robes, and furniture. Thefe, and fome other ridiculous actions ot a aaa 
the life of Mahummud, may reafonably make us fufpe& the found- the Sultan. 
nefs of his head. The Arabian ambaflador, after being royally en- 
tertained, was difmiffed with a letter to his mafter, full of refpect, 
and with prefents of immenfe value, and accompanied by Malleck. 
Kabire, chief of the life guards. 


Phis year Kinfanaig, the fon of Liddérdeo, who lived near Arin= gchemes fer a 
kil, _ privately to Bellaldeo, the Raja of the Carnatic, and told Ee. 
him, «“ That he had heard the Mahommedans, who were now vei “yy Calle 
numerous in the Decan, had formed:a defign of extirpating all the 
Hindoos ; that it was therefore advifeable to prevent them in time.” 

What truth there might bein this report we know not, bot Bellal- 
deo aéted as if he was convinced of fuch a fcheme. He called a 
council of his nobles, in which it was refolved, that Bellaldeo 
fhould firft fecure his own country, by fixing his capital in a pale 


i ; mmed from 
among the mountains, to exclude the followers of Mahomm: e 
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. all thofe kingdoms. Kifnanaig in the mean time promifed, when 
matters fhould be ripe, to raife all the Hindoos of Arinkil and Til- 


ling to his afliftance. 


The Raja accordingly built a {trong city upon the frontiers of his 
dominions, and called it Bigen, from the name of his fon, to which 
the word Nagur or city is now added. He then began to raife an 
army, and fent part of it under the command of Kifnanaig, who 
reduced Arinkil, and drove Malleck Amad ul Muluck, the Sultan’s 
viceroy, to Dowlatabad. Bellaldeo, and Kifnanaig, having joined 
their forces with the Raja of Maber and Doorfummund, who were 
formerly tributaries to the government of the Carnatic, they feized 
upon thofe countries, and drove the Mahommedans before them on 
all fides. In fhort, within a few months, the Sultan had no pof- 
feffions in the Decan, except Dowlatabad. 


The tyrannical Mahummud, upon receiving intelligence of thofe 
misfortunes, grew vengeful, {plenitic, and cruel, wreaking his rage 
upon his unhappy fubje@ts, without crime, provocation, or diftin@ion. 
This conduét occafioned rebellion, robbery, and confufion, in all 
parts of the empire. The famine became daily more and more 
dreadful, infomuch that the Sultan, not able to procure provifions, 
even for his houfehold, was obliged to abandon the city, and to open 
the gates, and permit the flarved inhabitants, whom he had before 
confined, to provide for themfelves. Thoufands crowded towards 
Bengal, which, as we have before obferved, had revolted from the 
Empire. The Sultan encamped his army near Cumpula, on the 
banks of the Ganges, and drew fupplies* from the countries of Oud 
and Kurrah. He ordered his people to build houfes, which at length 
‘became a city under the name of Surgdewarie. 


In the year 745, Nizam Bain, a Zemindar, pofleffed of fome 
Jands in the province of Oud, and a fellow of an infamous character, 
3 colleéted 
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collected a mob of the difcontented farmers, and affumed the royal A.D.1a4s. 
umbrella, with the title of Alla ul dien. But before the ae pee 
marched againft him, Ain ul Muluck, uba of Oud, raifed his for- 

ces, and defeating him, fent his head to the King. Nuzerit Chan 

in the fame year, who had taken the whole province of Bidder, at 

one crore of rupees, finding himfelf unable to make good that con- 

traét, rebelled ; but Cuttulich Chan being ordered again him from. 
Dowlatabad, expelled him from that government. 


During this period, Ali Shaw, who was fent from Dowlatabad to Pets 
collect the rents of Kilbirgah, finding that country deftitute of troops, quathed. 
affembled his friends, raifed an army with the collections, and in 
the year 746, ereéted his rebellious flandards, and took poflefiion of 
Kilbirgah and Bidder. The Sultan, on this occafion, fent a rein- 
forcement to Cuttulich Chan to fupprefs him. Cuttulich Chan ar- 
riving on the confines of Bidder, Ali Shaw came out and gave him. 
battle ; but being defeated, he fhut himfelf up in the city. He was 
however foon obliged to capitulate, and was fent prifoner to the King,. 


who banifhed him and his brother to Ghizni. 


Ain ul Muluck having paid great attention to the King, and en- Aina Mee 
tirely gained his favour, was appointed to the viceroyfhip of Dow- tates a rebel» 
Jatabad and Arinkil, in the room of Guttulich Chan. But Ain ul lion 
Maluck himfelf looked upon this appointment as an impolitic ftep 
in the King, confidering the fervices Cuttulich Chan had done to his 
nd the power he then enjoyed. And therefore 
y from his own Subafhips. 
ime a number of 








affairs in the Decan, 
thought it a fnare laid to draw him quiet] 
and then to deprive him ofboth. In the mean t 


the clerks of the revenues being convicted of abufes in their office, 


were ordered to be put to death. Some of thofe who furvived found 


means to efcape to Ain ul Muluck, and endeavoured to confirm him ; 


in his former opinion of the King’s intentions. jie 


ie 
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ribet ae He accordingly difobeyed the King’s order, and ereéted the ftan- 

Vakes arms. datd of rebellion, fending a detachment of horfe under the command 
‘of his brother, who, before the Sultan received any intelligence of 
his defigns, carried off all the elephants, camels, and horfes, that 
were grazing or foraging near the royal camp, ‘The Sultan, in great 
perplexity, called the troops of Kole, Birren, Amrohe, Saman, and 
other diftriéts adjacent, to his afliftance ; while Chaja Jehan joined 
him, with an army from Delhi. The Sultan moved his ftandards, 
for Ain ul Muluck and his brothers had now croffed the Ganges, and 
were advancing towards him, in great hopes that the Sultan’s army, 
tired and difgufted with his tyrannical behaviour, would join them. 





The Sultan The Sultan, enraged at their prefumption, mounted his horfe, 
ter pane and, engaging them, after a fhort confli&, put them to flight. 
uit Ain ul Muluck was taken prifoner, and his brother Shoralla drown- 
ed in the Ganges, as he was {wimming acrofs, having been wounded 
in the aGion, while another brother was flain in the field. The 
Sultan was fo prejudiced in favour of Ain ul Muluck, that he pardon- 
ed him, andreftored him to his former dignities, faying, that he was 
certain that Muluck was a loyal fubject, though he had been inftiga- 
ted to this rebellion by the malice and falfehood of others. 


Pardons him. 







heh ) Barage, to pay his devotions 
tu of Sallar M one of the family of Sultan Mamood 
Ghiznavi, who had been killed there by the Hindoos in the year 557. 

4 iftributed great {ums among the Fakiers, who refided at Barage, 
, : ther ambaflador arrived at that 


The Sultan 
returns to 


Delhi. 





DO 


Pp 
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palace and fine gardens. By way of refpe& to the Caliphat, he A.D, 1345. 
placed him upon his right hand, and even fometimes ridiculoufly a 
condefcended to fit down upon the carpet before him, and pay him 
obeifance. 


Some of the courtiers calumniated Cuttulich Chan, governor of Cuttuiich 
the Decan, accufing him of oppreflions and other abules in ha pege 
government, though a man of juftice and integrity. The King re- ea 
called Cuttulich Chan to Delhi, ordering his brother Molana Nizam 
ul dien, to whom he gave the title of Alim ul Malleck, and placed at 

BS ras ri Eee as 
Burudge, to take charge of what remained to the empire of the Decan, 
till he fhould fend fome perfon from court. When the King’s or- 
der arrived, Cuttulich Chan was digging a great pond or refetvoir, 
which he begged his brother to compleat, and prepared to return to 


. Delhi, with all the revenues of the Decan, which he had previoufly 


fecured in a fort called Daragire, upon a’mountain clofe to the city. 


The Sultan, after the arrival of Cuttulich Chan, appointed four The suttan 


. oSia opts + determines to 
governors for the Decan, having divided it into four provinces, an syiier 


determined to reduce it as before, to his obedience. To accomplith the Deca 


his purpofe, he ordered a numerous army, under the command of 


Amad ul Malleck, an Omrah of great reputation, to march to Dow- 
and entered into articles with him, that he and the other 
es of annually 


their 


latabad, 
chiefs should pay into the treafury feyen cor 
To makeup this fum, ; 
own avarice, they plundered and oppreffed that u fortunate ou 
At the fame time the Sultan conferred the government of Malav 1 sees 
on Aziz, a mean fellow formerly a vintner, and told him, that the 
; i a ks . a al 

Amirs of Sidda * -were dangerous ene that pee therefore e 


to endeavour to extirpate them, é ; ie 


' snto his fervice with Amir Norofe. 
* Mogul captains who entered into his ae wil : 


Vou, I. ; (, 
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The Sultan then marched back to his old cantonments at Surgde- 
warie, and began to encourage cultivation, upon a new plan which 
he himfelf had invented. He appointed an infpector, for the regu- 
Jation of-all that related to hufbandry, by the name of Amir Kohi, 
who divided the country into diftriéts of 60 miles fquare, under a 
Shickdar, who was to be anfwerable for its cultivation and improve- 
ment. Above one hundred Shickdars received their appointments 
at once, and feventy lacks of rupees were iffued out of the treafury, 
to enable them to carry on this work. my 

Aziz Chumar, when he arrived at Bedar, invited the Amirs of 
Sidda, toan entertainment, and affaffinated eighty of them, with their 
attendants. He wrote to the Sultan an account of this horrible maf~ 
facre, who fent him back a prefent of a drefs and a fine horfe, for 
his loyal fervices. Such were the morals of thofe wretched days ! 
The tyrannical Mahummud had now taken it into his head, that he 
would be better ferved by people of low birth, than by the nobility. 
He accordingly promoted Litchena a finger, Pira a gardener, Mun~ 
ga his fon, Shech Baboo a weaver, Muckbil a flave, and other low 
fellows, to the degree of Omrahs, and gave them the command of 
provinces and high offices at court, He in this, forgot the advice 
of the poet, who writes, that «‘ He who exalts the head of a beggar, 
and hopes great things from his gratitude, inverts the nature of things, 
and nourithes a ferpent in his bofom.” ‘This refolution of the tyrant, 
was occafioned by a noble refufal of the Omrahs, to put his cruel 
orders in execution. 


In the mean time, Malleck Muckbil, entitled Chan Jehani, vizier 
of Guzerat, with the treafure, and the Sultan’s horfes, fet out for 
Delhi. ‘The Siddas of thofe parts, hearing of his intentions, way- 
laid him with a body of horfe, and, having robbed him, retired to 


, Narwalla, The Sultan hearing of this robbery, in a great rage pre- 


pared 
£ 


= oth 
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pared for Guzerat, leaving Malleck Firofe his nephew, governor at A. D. 1247 
Delhi, and, in the year 748, marched to Sultanpoor Eh ) ae ene 
without the city, where he waited for fome iictbeene A 

addrefs came from Aziz Chumar, begging leave to go a cinft the 

Siddas, being nearer, and having a fufficient force, rr he oe 

for that purpofe. The Sultan confented to his requeft, at the Gon 

time cxpreffing much doubt of his fuccefs, knowing him to be a 
daftardly and unexperienced officer. Aziz Chumar advanced towards Cowardices 
the rebels; butin the beginning of the ation, he was ftruck power- dealt al 
lefs with terror, and fell headlong from his horfe. He was taken, Bye. 
and fuffered a cruel death ; his army being defeated with fome lof. 


The Sultan being informed of this difafter, marched from Sultan- Zeai Bimi's 
poor. It was on this march that Mahummud is faid to have afked ae “ 
ZeaiBirni the poet, what crimes a King ought to punifh with feverity ? 

The poet replied, that feven forts of criminals deferved fevere punifh- 
ments ; thefe were, apoftates from their religion, fhedders of inno- 
cént blood, double adulterers, rebellious perfons, officers difobeying 
Jawful orders, thieves and perverters of the Jaws. When he had 
reached the hills of Abu, upon the confines of Guzerat, he fent one 
of his principal Omrahs, Chan Jehan, againft the rebels, who met 
them in the diftriéts of Bai, and gave them atotal defeat. The Sul- The rebets 
tan having halted at Barvge, fent Malleck Muckbil after them, who aes 
coming up with them as they were crofling the Nirbuda, put the 
greateft part to the fword. The few who efcaped, taking’proteétion 
with Madeo, Raja of Buckelana, were all plundered of their wealth. 


The Sultan, upon this occation, maffacred many of the Siddas eet 
of Baruge, and plundered Cambait and Guzerat of every thing vall- Combe and 
able, putting: all who oppofed "him to the ford. He then fnt 
Zein Dand Mugid ul dien to Dowlatabad, that he might ize 
‘ Une2 upon 
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A.D. 1347. upon all the Siddas of thofe parts, to bring them to punifhment.. Aling 
fags nl Malleck, according to orders, fummoned the Siddas from Raijor,. 
Madkil, Kilbirgah, Bidder, Bijapoor, Genjouti, Ruibaug, Kollchir, 
Hukeri, Berar, Ramgire, and other places. The Siddas, conformable 
to thofe orders, prepared for Dowlatabad, and when they were all 
colle@ted, Alim ul Muluck difpatched them under a guard of fifteen 


hundred horfe, to the royal prefence. 


justly When the Siddas were arrived upon the frontiers of Guzerat, fear- 
pai ing aBSe ee had a detign le eir lives, they entered into a 
confpiracy for their own fecurity. They, with one accord, fell up= 
bs f 
on their guard, flew Ahmed Latchin their chief, with many of his 
people, while the reft, under the command of Malleck Ali, fled to» 
davon Dowlatabad. The Siddas purfued them, and, before any advices 
tak OWla= < . a 
tabad, could arrive to put the place ina pofture of defence, they took it by 
affault, being favoured by the troops within, who became feditious. 
Alim ul Muluck, with whofe behaviour they were fatisfied, was 
fpared, but all the reft of the Emperor's officers were put to death,, 


and the treafure divided among the confpirators. 


ag te The Siddas of Guzerat, and other parts, who were fkulking about 

che King, in the woods and mountains, hearing of the fuccefs of their brethren, 

joined them. Ifmaiel Muche, one of the Amirs of their faction, was 

ae proclaimed King, by the name of Nafir ul dien. Sultan Mahummud 

marches hearing of this revolution at Dowlatabad, left Baruge, and haftened 
againft him. % ; E 3 

towards that city. The ufurper having drawn out his army, waited 

to give battle to the King. The two armies accordingly met, and 

the Siddas, though greatly inferior in number, roufed by their dan- 

ger and wrongs, aflaulted the imperial troops with fuch violence, 

that the right and left wings were beat back, and the whole army 

ye ie the point Cs flight. But many of the chieftains who fought in 

te, the van being killed, four thoufand of the Siddas fled ; and night 

coming: 


? 
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coming on, left the vidtory undecided, {6 that b a 
? oth e A.D. 1347. 
the field of battle. bee Higer. 74% 


A poenriliok war being in the mean time called by the Siddas, The impotiti 
who had {uffered greatly in the engagement, it was determined that condufto he 
Tfmaeil Muche fhould retire into Dowlatabad, with a good garrifon, ee 
and that the remainder fhould fhift for themfelves, till the Sultan 
fhould leave the Decan; when they refolved to affemble again at 
Dowlatabad, This wretched conduct was accordingly purfuieds The 
Sultan ordered Amad ul Muluck, who was then at Elichpoor, to 


purfue the fugitives, while he himfelf laid fiege to the city. 


In the mean time advices arrived, that Malleck Tiggi, the fave An inforecs | 
of Suffder ul Muluck, heading the Siddas of Guzerat, was joined te" plea 
by many of the Zemindars, by which means he had taken Narwalla, 
and put Malleck Muziffer, the Naib of Guzerat, to death; imprifoned 
Shech Moaz ul dien the viceroy, and was now marching to lay walte 


Cambait, having in his rout blockaded Baruge. 


left Kawman ul dien to carry on theThe Scltan 
a marches a- 
ater part of his army, gajnit the in- 
rgentse 


The Sultan upon this, 
fiege of Dowlatabad, and with the gre 
marched with great expedition to Guzerat. He was plundered 


in his. way of many elephants, and a great part of me baggage, 

by the Hindoos: he loft alfo a great many men in cies 
himfelf. The Sultan having arrived at Baruge, Tiggi retreated 

to Cambait, and was purfued by Malleck Eufiph Buckera, whom ; 
the Sultan had detached after him. Tiggi having engaged the pur- Part of hie 


at _army de= — 
fuers at Cambait, turned the chace upon them, killed Eufiph featea ; 
Buckera and many other Omrahs, 


while the reft retreated to the | 
i ken in the action, Bo pee 

Sultan, ‘The rebel ordered all the prifoners taken 1n jon, as 

well as thofe whom he had 


formerly in confinement, to be pt 
death ; among the latter was 







Moaz ul dien, viceroy of Guzerat. oe 
Mahummud, 
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Mahummud, hearing of this cruelty, breathed revenge. He 
haftened to Cambait, and Tiggi, unable to oppofe him, retreated to 
Affawil, but was clofely purfued thither by the Sultan. The rebel 
continued his flight to Narwalla, and in the mean time, the Sultan, 
on account of a prodigious rain, was obliged to halt at Affawil a 
whole month. Advices were brought him at Affawil, that Tiggi, 
having recruited his army at Narwalla, was returning to give him 
battle. The Sultan immediatly ftruck his tents and met the rebel 
at Kuri. Tiggi, having injudicioufly ordered his men to intoxicate 
themfelves with ftrong liquors, they attacked the Sultan with the 
fury of madmen ; but the elephants in front, foon repreffed this bor- 
rowed valour, and repulfed and threw into confufion the rebels. An 
eafy conqueft was obtained: five hundred prifoners were taken and 
put to death ; and an equal number fell in the field. The Sultan 
immediately detached the Son of Eufiph Buckera in purfuit of the 
runaways, by the way of Tatta, whither Tiggi had fled; while 
the King went in perfon to Narwalla, and employed himfelf in fettling 


Guzerat. 


News, in the mean fime, arrived from the Decan, that the Siddas 
had affembled again under Haffen Cacu, had defeated Amad ul Mal- 
Jeck, who had fallen in the action, and had driven all the imperial 
troops towards Malava : That Ifmaiel Muche had sefigned his regal 
dignity, which Haffen Cacu had affumed, under the title of Sultan Alla 
uldien. Mahummud was exceflively chagrined, upon receiving this 
intelligence, and began to confider his own tyranny as the caufe of 
all thofe diforders. He therefore refolved to govern with more mild- 
nefs and humanity for the future. He called Malleck Firofe, Chaja 

Jehan, Amir Kiah, Malleck Ghizni, and Sidder Jehan from Delhi 
with their troops, in order to difpatch them againft Cacu. 


Before: 
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Before thofe Omrahs arrived, the King was informed that the A.D. 1349. 
ufurper's army was prodigioufly encreafed. He therefore determined Te seen 


firft, to fettle Guzerat and Carnal * 
7 f Spare iad refolves to 
, and then to march in perfon to march in pers 


the Decan ; but this bufinefs was not fo foon accomplithed, as he at ae 
firft imagined s for he fpent a whole year in regulating Guzerats ee: 
and. in recruiting his army. The next year was alfo fpent in be- 
fieging the fort of Carnal, reducing Cutch, and the adjacent terri- 
tories. Some authors afirm, that Mahummud took the fort of Car= 
nal; but others, of better authority, fay, that he defifted from that 


attempt, upon receiving fome prefents from the Raja, 


Zeai Birni informs us, that the Sultan, one day, about this time, Ais advice. 
told him, that the difeafes of the empire were of fuch a maligneggicen dame 
nature, that he had no fooner cured them in one place, than they 
broke. out in another. He would therefore be glad to know what. 


remedy now remained, to puta ftop to this contagion. 


The poet replied, that when difaffection and. difguft had once who advifes 
taken root in the minds of the people, they were not to be exter- Neonat 
minated, without tearing up the vitals of the ftate: that the Sultan bison, 
ought to be, by this time, convinced, how little was to be hoped 
That it was therefore his opinion, in this cafe, 
that the King ought to inveft his fon with the government, and re- 
tire; which would obliterate all former injuries, and difpofe the 
people to peace and tranquillity» The Sultan, {ays Birniy anfiwered Sho 8° 
« That he had no fon whom,he could troft, and 
ed to fcourge his fubjetts for their infolence, 


from punifhment. 


in an angry tone, 
that he was determin 

; 
whatever might be. the event,’ 


The Sultan, foon after this converfation with Zeai Birni, fell fick Fats SB 


sekenaals Fle bad previoully tone Chet, Jebair and Sis 2 Sage 


; Malleck Kabire, the 
luck to Delhi, on account of the death of Mallec ere” 


* Now Joinagur ‘ 
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confufion. Firofe Shaw having gained over the majority of the 4: D135 
Omrahs to his party, prevailed, with prefents, upon the Mogi ae 
mercenaries to moye to fome diftance from the camp, to prevent 


difturbances, till he fhould reduce the reft of the army to 
obedience. 


A.D..1351+ viceroy, and called moft of the principal men of the empire, to the 
HUBS of 50° royal camp. Having recovered a little from his diforder, he muftered 
Basra ine his army, and fent to collect boats at Debalpoor, Moultan, Ouch 
wards Tatta, and Sewiltan, which he ordered towards Tatta. Marching then 
from Kondal, he arrived on the banks of the river, which he croffed 
in fpite of Tiggi; and was on the other fide joined by five thoufand 
Mogul horfe. From thence he took the rout of Tatta, to chaftife 
the Sumrahs, for giving the rebel protection, Arriving within 
thirty crores of that city, he halted to pafs the firft days of the 
Mohirrim; and when that faft was over, having eat fifth to excefs, 


he was feized with a fever. He would not however be prevailed 


Amir Norofe, an Omrah who commanded a great body of the Detignsof the 
Mogel mer- 
cenartes. 


imperial troops, deferted that night, and, having joined Altu Chan, 
the general of the Mogul mercenaries, told him, that now was 
the time to plunder the late Emperor’s treafure, and to retreat to 
their native country. Altu Chan was eafily prevailed upon 
to adopt this lucrative {cheme. They therefore returned next 
morning to the camp, which was ftill in very great confu- 
fion, and after a very fharp {kirmifh, loaded fome camels with 
treafure. Firofe Shaw, to fecure himfelf from further depreda- 
tions, led the army to Sewan, and took every poflible means to 
defend himfelf againft the avarice of the mercenaries. 


upon to ftop, but, getting into a barge, he proceeded to within 
fourteen crores of Tatta, and upon the banks of the Sind, on the 
twenty firft of Mohirrim, in the year 752, this tyrant was conquered 
Dies by death, and fut up in the dark dungeon of the grave. He reigned 
His execrable fWenty feven years ; during which time, he feems to have laboured 
charaer, with no contemptible abilities, to be detefted by God, and feared 
and abhorred by all men, 


The Omrahs, the day after this movement, waited upon Firofe Firofe Shaw 
mounts the 
Shaw, and intreated him to mount the throne. After many pf€- throne. 


tended excufes, he favoured the Omrahs with his confent, and was 


accordingly proclaimed Sultan. 





SECTION XVII 


He, the very firft day of his reign, gave orders to ranfom. gaany 

rifoners slic; during the late confufion, had fallen into the ange 
Tatta: and upon the third day, he marched againft Defeats the 
of the people of Tatta: P ; : ce ng Mog me 
the Mogul mercenaries, took many of their chiefs prifoners, @NG conaries. 


forced the reft to fly towards their own country: = 
oa vie! 


The Reign of Sultan Moazim Mohizzib Firosz Suaw, 
the fon of Sallar Rigib. 


Eval Slaw, aaa Shaw was nephew to the Emperor Yeaz ul dien 
: Tughlick Shaw ; and the late Sultan Mahummud, having con- 
ceived great friendthip for him, defigned to make him his fucceffor, 

and for that purpofe, recommended him upon his death-bed, to the 

Omrahs. Upon Mahummud’s demife the army fell into the utmoft 

confufion. 






after, directed his march to the fort of Bi 


The Sultan, foon : a 
and gladdened the face of the court with princely prefents, ane 
Xxx 


Vou. I. 
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ie ele very liberally to the Zemindars of Bicker and Sewiftan. He from 


Hisliberality, ¢hence fent Amad ul Muluck and Amir Ali Ghori againft Tiggi, 
with a part of his army, and marched him{elf towards Outch, 

benevolence, é 

and charity. here he did many aéts.of benevolence and charity. 


Chaja Jehan At Outch the Emperor received advices from Delhi, that Chaja 

fets up) i : ; 

Delhi his Jehan, a relation of the late Sultan, now about ninety years of age, 

aun adopted had placed upon the throne, a boy whom he had adopted, by the 
name of Sultan Yeas ul dien Mahummud, and had maflacred a num-= 


ber of the citizens who had refufed to pay him allegiance. 


pe Sulian Firofe Shaw fent Seif ul dien Shanapil, to expoftulate with 

poltulatewiththe old man, who, he thought, was now in the dotage of years, 

ah with promifes of forgivenefs and favour, if he would relinquith his 
ridiculous fcheme, The Emperor himfelf in the mean time re- 
mained with the army, to regulate the territory of Outch. He was 
foon after joined by Malleck Muckbul Amud ul Maluck vizier of the 
empire, who received a Chelat and a confirmation of his former 
dignity. 


Chaja Jehan  Firofe Shaw having reached Hafli on his way to Delhi, met an 
hay to the aMbaffador from Chaja Jehan, acquainting him, that now the em- 
Sultan, pire was ‘in the hands of Sultan Mahummud’s family, and therefore, 
that it would be no more than juftice in him, to acknowledge the 
title of the young King, and act as Regent, during the minority. 
The Sultan immediately convened the Omrahs before the ambaffa- 
dor, and afked them whether they knew any of the male iffue of 
Mahummud. They all declared, that unlefs Malana Cumal ul dien, 
an Omrah then prefent, knew ofany, they were perfectly ftrangers to 
any furviving iflue of Mahummud. Molana made an{wer, that though 
one fhould remain of the iffue of the former Sultan, it was now ad- 


vifeable 
7 
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vifeable to ftand by what was already done. We have reafon to A.D: 1351. 

IBOr, 752 
believe from this circumftance, that the youth who was fet up at ~ j 
Delhi, was actually a fon of Sultan Mahummud, though it was, at 


that time, prudent in the Omrahs not to acknowledge him. 


The Emperor, after the council, fent Daood Molana Zada the wh. ala 
ambaflador back to acquaint Chaja Jehan of what had paffed, and matters ami- 
to advife him to accommodate matters in an amicable way. Wihenus 
Daood arrived in the city, a number of the principal men in the 
place haftened to the camp of Firofe Shaw, and made their fubmif- 
fion. Much about the fame time, advices were received from-Guze- 
rat, that Mahummud Tiggi was defeated by Amud ul Muluck : a 
that very day, a fon was born to the Emperor, whom he name 
Fatte Chan. Thefe fortunate circumftances concurred to ftrengthen 


the Sultan’s intereft. 


Chaja Jehan perceiving that he could not fupport thee 
dation, to Firofe Shaw. te ten 
made overtures towards an accommocals 
fome refpectable Omrahs to intercede with the Sultan for 2 pardon, 
and to folicit leave to pay his refpects in aaa ve te se ae 
i ith his hea i 
d accordingly the old man, W! 
oe fog round ‘hs neck, came, accompanied by 2 one 
Z i iff e Kin 
i ke his fubmifiion. : 
; cipal men of his party, to make © coat 
we to his promife, gave him his: life, bat pias a HS ng 
ig fe . to take him under his care, which was a ki ie ia al 
a ot lleck Chattab, one of Chaja Jehan satan a 
saa and Sheck Zadda Guftami expelle 
. * ’ s 


fonment. : 
banifhed to Karkinda, 
court. mee 

Firofe Shaw 
Regib, in the year 75? ae 
ounted the imperial throne. 


X x 2 


Upon the fecond day of 
marched into Delhi, and m 
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A.D. 1352. diately began to adminifter impartial juftice to his people, who 

Pipernyes. : ; a : 

e753" gocked from all quarters, with their petitions, He, in the mean 

time, conferred offices and titles upon his Omrahs, 

Fonts. at Upon the fifth of Siffer, in the following year, he, in order to 

Simmore, hunt, removed his court towards the hills of Sirmore, and reduced 
feveral Zemindars to obedience. He, in the mean time, had a fon 
born to him at Delhi, whom he named Mahummud Chan, and or- 
dered great rejoicings to be made upon the occafiun; diftributing 
his favours with a liberal hand. 

ee a In the year 754, the Sultan hunted at Callanore. He ordered, 

palace. 


upon his return, a palace to be built upon the banks of the Surfuti ; 
and towards the end of the year, appointed Chan Jehan to the vice- 
Rebellion in TOythip of Delhi. He himfelf, in the mean time, marched towards 
Bonga Lucknouti, to fubdue Elias Hadgee, who had affumed the title of 
Sultan Shumfe ul dien, and poffeffed himfelf of all Bengal and Behar, 
even to Benaris. When he had arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Gorukpoor, the Zemindars of that place, Odeyfing and Rai Capoor, 
having brought proper prefents, were admitted to his prefence. 


_ The Sultan having penetrated as far as Punduah, one of the refi- 

dences of the princes of Bengal, Elias Hadgee retreated to a ftrong 

poft at Ackdalla, whither the Sultan purfued him. An aétion en- 

fued, but Elias Hadgee fecured himfelf in his poft, which obliged 

the Sultan to furround him, the place being almoft inacceflible, 

Te ahipgeu having ocmgenicd Bette fituation for twenty days, Firofe 
vain tied: to 20aW, intending to change his ground, and to encamp on the banks 
HON iat of the Ganges, went out to reconnoitre, The enemy imagining that 
he meditated a retreat, advanced out of their poft, and drew up in 
order of battle. _ But when they faw that the Sultan was preparing 
to attack them, they again retpeated within their works, but with 


fuch 
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fach precipitation and confufion, that 44 elephants, and many ftan- 4. D. 1353. 
dards, fell into the Sultan's hands, The rainy feafon coming on ie eer 
with great violence, a kind of peace was patched up between them, 

and the Sultan returned difappointed to Delhi. 


In the year 755, the Sultan built the city of Firofeabad, adjoining Firofe Shaw 
to that of Delhi ; and in the following year marched to Debalpoor, a eg 
where he madeacanal 100 milesin length, from the Suttuluz to the works, 
Jidger. The King, in the year 757, between the hills of Mendouli 
and Sirmore, cut a channel from the Gion or Jumna, which he divi- 
ded into feven ftreams ; one of which he brought to Haffi, and frem 
thence to Beraifen, where he built a ftrong caftle, calling it by his 
own name. He drew foon after, a canal from the Cagar, pafling by 
the walls of Sirfutti, and joined it to the rivulet of Kerah, upon 
which he built a city, named after him, Firofeabad. This city he 
watered with another canal from the Gion or Jumna. Thefe ‘public 
works were. of prodigious advantage to the adjacent countries, by 
fupplying them with water for their lands, and with a commodious- 


water-carriage, from place to place. 


i is ti ived, with’ prefents and new con~ Bengal and 
An embafly about this time arrivea, p Bengal a 


tl 
Sultan accepted, and {00M become inde- 


ditions of peace from Bengal, which the peadant, 


after ratified the treaty. Bengal became in a great meafure indepen- 
dent of the empire, paying only, a {mall acknowled ment annually, 
by way of prefent. He exacted no other terms of the Decan; fo 
that thefe two great members were now lopt off from the government 
of Delhi. 


the Sultan of Bengal fent a number of elephants 

to Delhi, which was amply repaid in Ara~ 

and other rich curiofities. But w en. 
hs ~ > the= 


In the year 759) 
and other rich prefents, ) 
bian and Perfian horfes, jewels, 
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A. D. 1357. 
Higer. 759. 


Invafions of 
the Moguls, 


The Sultan 
invades Ben- 
gal. 


A peace with 
Aefcunder, 
Sultan of 
Lengal. 
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the imperial embafly arrived at Behar, they received news of Shumf{e 
ul dien’s death, and that his fon Afcunder Chan had acceded to the 
throne. ‘They thought proper not to proceed further, and returned 
to Delhi. The Sultan, being in the fame year encamped at Semana, 
received advices that the Moguls had made an incurfion as far as 
Debalpoor. He forthwith ordered Malleck Kabool, with a great 
army, againft them ; but the Moguls, before his arrival, had laden 
themfelves with fpoil, and had retreated towards their own 


country. 


-Notwithftanding of the treaty of 757, the Sultan, in the year 
760, refolved upon another expedition into Bengal. Having arrived 
at Zifferabad, he cantoned there his army, during the rains. When 
he lay at this place, Shech Zadda Buftami, who had been banifhed, 
returned embaflador from the Caliph of Miffer, with a chelat ; for 
which he was gracioufly received, and dignified with the title of 
AzimulMuluck. An embafly having been, in the mean time, dif 
patched to Afcunder Chan, Sultan of Bengal, returned with another 
on his part, and with rich prefents. The King not being fatisfied 
with thefe conceflions, marched, after the rains were over, towards 
Lucknouti, and on his way conferred the enfigns of royalty upon the 
Prince Fatte Chan his fon. He gave him matters for his inftruction, 
to whom the royal youth gave great attention. 


The Sultan having arrived at Pundwah, Aefcunder, after the ex- 
ample of his father, retreated to Ackdalla, and fhut himfelf up in 
that place. Being however clofely invefted, and reduced to great 
traits, he fent 48 elephants, and other prefents, to the Sultan, with 
overtures of peace. Inafew days the terms were agreed upon, and 
the Sultan marched to Jionpoor, where he cantoned his army for 
another feafon, and then moved down behind the mountains, towards 


Jagenagur. 
Firofe 
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Firofe Shaw having croffed the river Mendri, arrived at the capital fou pak 
iger. 700, 


of the Raja of Jagenagur, which was alfo called Benaris. The Raja, pirot shaw 
upon the Emperor's approach, fled towards Tilling. Having plun- bite Jages 
dered the country, Firofe Shaw returned, and, upon his way, was 
met by the Raja of Beerbhan, who prefented him with 37 elephants, 
and other valuable prefents, upon confideration of not ravaging the 
The Sultan having received the prefents, changed his 
as he pafled through the woods of Puddmawitti, which 
3 of them, and killed a few 


h, and arrived at Delhi, 


country. 

rout, and, 
abounded with elephants, he caught 3 
in the chace. He then continued his marc 


in the year 762. 


who had much at heart the improvement of his Scheme for 
vIn 


. , . Impro' 
that near Hirdar there was a mountain from the lends of 
Sirhind. 


Firofe Shaw, 
country, was informed, 
which there iflued a great ftream of water, which fell into the Suttu- 
juz; and that beyond that place there was 2 {mall rivulet called Seli- 
ma, divided only by a rifing ground, from the large ftream which 
we have jut mentioned. ‘The Sultan confidered, that by making a 
cut through this eminence, the great ftream might be carried into 
the rivulet, and fo forma river to water the countries of Sirhind and 
Munfurpoor, from whence it might be carried to Suneains and fo render 
great tracts of land fertile. He therefore marched immediately that 


way and ordered fifty thoufand labourers to be collected together to 
eS: é 


in this place employed in 
t the paflage. When the workmen were 1 this place y 
ee ete 


iggl ‘ found fo 

digging to great depth, they nfe fk 
phants in one place, and in another, thofe of a gigantic human form, 
the arm bones of which meafured guzes. Some of the bones 
were in their natural ftate, and others petrified. é 


i ichind, Firofe Shaw 
built a fort at Sirhind, nea 


g finifhed this great work, 
1S parece e 


He from that place marched tows 
where he was overtaken by a ftorm of 
hail 


The Sultan havin 


which he called Firofepoor. 


the mountains of Nagracut, 


$t4 
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AD. 1362. hailandfhow. He however reduced the Raja of thofe parts, after 


Viger, 762+ 


fuftaining fome Jofs on his fide, and confirmed him again in his domi- 
nions; changing the name of Nagracut, to that of Mahummud 
abad, in honour of the former Sultan. Firofe Shaw was told here, 
that the Goddefs, whom the Hindoos worfhipped in the temple of 
Nagracut, was the image of Nofhaba, the wife of the great Secunder, 
which that conqueror had left with them. The name of the idol is 
now changed to that of Jewallamuckie. In the temple there was 
alfo at that time, a fine library of the books of the Brahmins, con- 
filing of one thoufand and three hundred volumes. 


The Sultan ordered one of thofe books, which treated of philofo- 


phy, aftrology, and divination, ‘to be tranflated into the Perfian lan- 


Invells Fata, ouage, and called it Dellael Firofe Shawi *. The Sultan, after the 


which he re- 
duces. 


conqueft of Nagracut, moved down by Sind towards Tatta, where 
Jambani, who had been always a fubject of Delhi, had rebelled and 
fortified himfelf. The Sultan invefted the city; but as provifions 
and forage became exceflively fearce, and the rains had fet in with 
great violence, he was obliged to raife the fiege, and march to Guze- 
rat. He there{pent the feafon in hunting, and after the rains, he 
gonferred the government of Guzerat upon Ziffer Chan, and returns 
ed again to Latta. Jambani capitulated, and delivered himfelf up 
to the Sultan, who carried him, and the principals of his faction, to 
Delhi; but after fome time, he took him again into favour, and 
fent him to refume his former government. 


* Dellael Firofe Shawi fignifies the arguments of Firofe Shaw. Some anthors relate, 


that the image now worfhipped at Nagracut, is not that of Nofhaba, which, fay they, 
Firofe Shaw fentto Mecca, where it was buried before the door of the great mofque. 
leis notimprobable, but Alexander, who penetrated to the Indies, might have left an 
image of one of the Grecian Goddeffes, upon the frontiers of his conguefts. The 
Brahmins might have, with Iefs abfurdiry, converted this foreign Goddels into one of 
their own growth, than thofe holy perfons at Rome, who have changed the ftatue of 


Jupiter Tonans into one of St. Peter ; difgraci vi K “i 
which formerly held the thunder, CHL TRS ae all 


In 
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In the year 774, Malleck Muckbool Chan Jehan + died, and his 4-D. 1372. 
fon was honoured with his titles. Nothing remarkable happened, The View 


. . Pi i 
till two years after, when the Sultan was plunged. into the gulf of Kopala 


affliction, by the death of his favourite fon Fatte Chan, a prince of 
great expectations. 


Ferofe Shaw, in the year 778, was informed that the revenues of 
Guzerat were greatly deficient of the collections. This induced him 
to liften to the propofals of Chaja Shumfe ul dien Wamaghani, who 
offered to give one hundred elephants, forty lacks of rupees, four 
hundred Abaffinian flaves, and forty Arabian horfes, every year, 
over and above the prefent payment, fhould he be appointed to that 
government. The Sultan replied, that if the prefent viceroy, whofe 
name was alfo Shumfe ul dien, the fucceflor of Ziffer Chan, who 
was dead, would confent to give as much, he fhould be continued. 
But to this the viceroy would not agree, and therefore the Sun- 
nuds were granted to Wamaghani, and he forthwith ig out 
for Guzerat. Not being able the next year to perform his ni ae 
mile, he withheld the revenue, and rebelled, which was a juft punifh- Gurerat 
ultan for his folly and avarice. The rebel however, 9 hed. 


ment upon the$ : 
a confpiracy was 


having greatly opprefied the people of his province, y 
formed againft him, and, by the affiftance of the Siddas, they 
rf fent his head to Delhi. This was the only rebellion w hich 


him, an : 
: The government 0% Guzerat 


happened during this Sultan’s reign. } raat 
ere upon Malleck Muiirrah, with the title of Firhit. ul 


Maluck. 


: Salis at” Medes ia Aa insfurrec- 
tty infarrection among the Zemindars,of Atavas 1M ico wnae 


however foon crufhed, and the infurgents vas 
: : peer 
hile forts were built to keep thearin propet oe 


unifhment, W 
brongest QP the Sultan marches. towards, <AHRAMRs pregrels 10, 
>  themountains 


fabjection. In. the yeat 781, 2 Ra en 


+ The Vizier, Yy “Amballa, 


"There was & pe 
the year 779° Tt was 


Vou. I. 
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« Dd. 1379. Amballa, and Shawabad, as far as the foot of the mountains of Sai. 
iger. Fol. é r , $ 

toor, and after demanding his tribute from the Rajas of the hills, 
which they paid him, he returned to his capital. 


Revengestoo Much about this time information was brought to the Emperor, 

fevercly the that the Zemindar of Kitter, whofe name was Kirgu, had invited Seid 

Mahummud. ahummud, Suba of Budaoon, and anumber of his family, to his houfe, 
where he baiély affaffinated them, ‘TheSultan enraged at this villainy, 
marched immediately that way, and took fevere vengeance upon the 
affociates and kindred of the affaffin, putting them without diftin@ion 
to the fword, and levelling their houfes with the ground. The murderer 
himfelf made his-efcape to the mountains of Cumaoon, and was 
protected by the Rajas of thofe parts. The Sultan ordered a. detach- 
ment of his army againft them. They brought back near thirty 
thoufand of thofe unhappy mountaineers, who were all condemned to 
flavery. The Sultan’s juftice in this cafe, degenerated into extream 
feverity. Neither did the misfortunes brought upon thofe miferable 
captives, fatisfy his thirft for revenge. He returned, every year, 
under pretence of hunting, to that unhappy country ; but the people, 
and not the beafts of the foreft, were his prey. He by degrees cut 
off all the inhabitants, and converted whole provinces into a wilder- 
nefs, 





















TheSultan Age and infirmity began, in the year 787, to prefs hard upon Fe- 
Beene aed rofe Shaw. chan the Vizier, having the fole management of 
affairs, became very powerful in the empire. The Sultan was fo 
‘much under his direction in all things, that he had the effrontery 
His fon alfe- falfely to accufe Mahummud Chan, the King’s fon, of a defign 


ly accufed of — 


adefi ey, againft his father’s life, im conjunétion with Ziffer Chan, Malleck 


“life, Ea 


7 


10 
. “2 aeltipaee ¥ according! 
came ks ae ; A party 


againit his 


Pate 








Summa ul dien, and Malleck Kummal ul dien. 
) d man firmly to credit this accufation, and obtain- 
x fecure the fuppofed confpirators. Ziffer Cham 
y recalled from Mahoba, and confined, 


certs hs: 
a akon ay 
f Peemedg nis. 











4 
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A party was fent to feize the Prince, who having previous intelli- Hanes 
gence of the defign againft him, began to provide for his fecurity, ee 
placing ouards, and fortifying himfelf in his own palace. In this to undeceive 

at the Sultan. 


fituation he remained fhut up for fome days ; and at laf, having 
obtained leave for his wife to vifit the King’s Zinnana, he put on - 
his armour, went into the clofe chair, and was carried into the Sera~ 
glio. When he difcovered himfelf in that drefs, the frightened 
women ran fereaming into the Sultan's apartment, and told him, 
that the Prince had come in armour with a treafonable defign. 
The Prince having followed them, prefented himfelf to his father, 
and falling at his feet, told him with great emotion, * nese 
fufpicions he had entertained of him were worfe than death itlelf. 
That he came therefore to receive it from his own hands. But firft 
he begged leave to inform him, that he was perfectly innocent of 
1 hich the Vizier had purpofely contrived to 


~ 


the villainous charge W 
pave his own way to the throne.” 


fenfible of his fon’s fincerity, clafped him in his The Vizier 


Ferofe Shaw, ithed. 


arms, and weeping, told him he had been deceived 3 ane therefore" 
defired him to proceed as his judgment fhould direét him, againft 
Mahummud upon this went out from the prefence, and 
horfé to be in readinefs. With this body he 
who upon hearing of the 


the traitor. 

ordered twelve thoufand bt 
ded the Vizier’s houfe that night, be 

ae approach, put Zifter Chan to death, and collecting his 

friends, came out to engage him in the ftreet. : x : ame it 

the traitor was wounded, and drew back to Le hou an ] si . f | 

smmediately towards Mewat, and the Prince feized all his wealth, ff 

im oees ; 


and cut off his adherents. 






mediately ‘after thele tranfactions, refigned thet 
hands of his fon, and abdicated 


Yy2 Fr 


Ferofe Shaw, im 
reins of government into the 
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A.D.14387 throne. The Prince afluming the title of Mahummud Shaw 


Nazir ul dien ul Dunia, afcended the throne in the month of 
Shaban 789; and immediately ordered the Chutba to be read 
in his own and his father’s name. He fettled the offices of 
ftate, and diftributed Chelats among the Omrahs. Malleck Bacoob, 
an Omrah in great repute, was promoted to the government of Gu- 
gerat, with the title of Secunder Chan. : 


Secunder Chan having arrived at Mavat, upon his way to his 


delivered up government, Goga Chohan, with whom Chan Jehan the Vizier had 
a J 


taken refuge, fearing the Sultan’s refentment, feized him, and fent 
him bound toSecunder Chan, who cut off his head, and fent it to 
Delhi. 


Mahummud Shaw went with his army, inthe year 790, towards 


hunts at Sir- the mountains of Sirmore, tohunt, according to the cuftom of fove- 


reigns. Whenhe was employed in the diverfion of the chace, advi- 
ces were received, that Firrhit ul Muluck, at the head of the Siddas 


Rebellionin Of Guzerat, had rifen in rebellion, defeated and flain Secunder Chan; 


The Sultan haftened to Delhi; but, as if all at once infatuated, he 
gave himfelf up entirely to pleafure, and feemed to be infenfible of 
the lofs which he had fuftained, and of the dangers in which his 
conduct had involyed him, When his old Omrahs attempted to 
roufe him from his lethargy, heturned them from his prefence, and 
filled their employs with pimps and court flatterers. 


Bhauldien The Sultan’s nephew, Bha ul dien, refolved to rufh upon him in 


the midft of his dream of pleafure. He, for this purpofe, con- 
fpired with the difgraced Omrahs, and arming one hundred 
thoufand flaves, erected the ftandard of rebellion. The Sultan im- 
__ mediately difpatched Malleck Zehir ul dien Lahori, to treat with 
the rebels, When he came to their camp, which was pitched 

without 
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without the city, the mob pelted him with ftones, and obliged him 4: D: 1387« 
; Oo” ag, Higer. 730¢ 

to retire, very much bruifed and wounded. Mahummud feeing 

no hopes of a peaceable accommodation, began, at length, to beftir 

himéfelf, and advanced with his army againft the confpirators, and, 

after a bloody conteft, drove them into the city. They immediately 

poffefled themfelves of the palace, and again renewed the fight. The 4 dreadfut 

city became now a horrid fcene of flaughter and confufion, During Hoye 

the fpace of two days and two nights, there was nothing but death 

in every ftreet: friends and foes, viétors and vanquifhed, were 


jumbled together without any poflibility of diftin&tion. 


i ‘ i + brought out the old King, in his The old Kin 
The flaves, upon the third day, g g ee fe 


Palakie, and fet him down in the ftreet between the combatants. ane 
When the young Sultan's troops faw their former mafter, their : 
affection returned, and, imagining that this was a voluntary deed of , 4, ait 
his, they, at once, deferted the prince, and crouded with fhouts of go over to 
; Mahummud fled inftantly, with a {mall 


joy to Firofe Shaw. 
es Both parties looking up to 


retinue, to the mountains of Sirmore. 
the aged Monarch, fettled themfelves into peace in his prefence. 


on account of the infirmities of Ferofe Shaw 


Ferofe Shaw, unable to govern, cinch 
7 i f prandio 
age, placed, by advice of the Omrahs, Tughlick Shaw, the fon o: ars tae 


n, and his own grandfon, upon the throne. The flaves, 
ree time, affaffinated Amir Haffen, pea ee: daw, 
for having endeavoured to fupport Sultan baie os 
the firft orders iffued by Tughlick Shaw, when he mounted t le 
throne, was to kill all the adherents of Mahummud, wherever they 


fhould be found. 


t the age of ninety, died in te | 
jor in the field, he was, by his Hischarafer 
: excellent — 


Ferofe Shaw, who had arrived a 
year 790 Though no great wart 
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ee 1383. excellent qualities, well calculated for a reign of peace. His feverity 

diger. F . ( afi i 

398790 the inhabitants of Cumaoon, for the aflaflination of the governor 
of Samana, is a great blot in his reputation. _ But to this he, per- 

haps, was prompted by a religious zeal and enthufiafm: for, the per- 


fons murdered were Seids or defcendants of the prophet. 


His publick He reigned thirty eight years and nine months, and left many 

ik memorials of his magnificence in the land, He built fifty great 
fluices, forty mofques, thirty fchools, twenty caravanferas, an hun- 
dred palaces, five hofpitals, an hundred tombs, ten baths, ten 
{pires, one hundred and fifty wells, one hundred bridges ; and the 
pleafure gardens he made were without number. 





SECTION XIX. 


“The Reign of Yuas ut DIEN, Tucutiick SHaw, the fon 
of Fatte Chan, and grandfon of Sultan F irofe Shaw. 


Tughlick 7 UGHLICK SHAW having mounted the throne in the 

Spa mounts Jl palace of Firofeabad, ordered, according to cuftom, the 
Chutba to be read, and the currency to be ftruck in his own name. 
He appointed Malleck Firofe Alli, his Vizier, by the title of Chan 
Jehan, and confirmed Firrhit ul Moluck in the government of 
Guzerat. — 


, 


nines He foon after fent an army under Chan Jehan and Bahadre Nahir 
uncle Ma- Mewali, to expel his uncle Mahummud Shaw from Sirmore, and 


, Marte = p ; a - 
. ae that prince, upon the approach of the imperial army, fled to the 


mountains. He there took poffeflion of a ftrong poft, and, fecuring | 


the 
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the wives and children of his adherents, waited to give the impe- A.D. 1388- 

rialifts battle. He was however beat from poft to poft till he active se 

at Nagracut, and fhut himéelf up in that place, That fortrefs being who takes re~ 
very ftrong, his enemies did not think proper to befiege it, and foge in Naz 

therefore returned to Delhi. ae 


Tughlick Shaw giving reins to his youthful paffions, and negleét- iste admin’ 


ftration of thé 


ing the affairs of flate, vice, luxury and oppreffion began to rif UP chitan, 


on every fide. He was not blind to thofe misfortunes, but he mit 

took. the caufe, and admitted jealoufy and miftruft within his mind. 

He confined and treated cruelly, his own brother, Sallar Shaw: and, A conlpiracys 
his coufin Abu Bicker Shaw, having reafon to dread the Sultan’s 
refentment, fled the court, and to fecure himfelf, ftirred up a faction 

againft him. The confpirators confifted of Malleck Rukun ul dien» 

the Vizier'’s deputy, and many other Omrahs of high repute, with 

all the imperial flaves, many of whom, were in the higheft offices: 
at court. 


Matters being fipe for execution, the confpirators rufhed into 


the Divan, and affaflinated Malleck Mubarick Kabir, the 

captain general of the forces, Tughlick Pee being as ig 
furprized; fled by the Jumna gate. Rokun if dien purfued him, He is oe 
and having taken him and Chan Jehan the Vizier, they were oe 

diately put to death, This event happened, on te tents rit 0 " 

Siffer, in the year 791° Tughlick Shaw, after a reign of five 
months and a few days, having fallen by the effects of the folly 


of youth. 
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SECTION Xx, 


The Reign of Azu Bicker Suaw, the fon of Ziffer Chan, 
and grandfon of Firofe Shaw. 


4, Dassto. Ae confpirators having affaffinated the King, raifed Abu 

Abu Bicker Bicker Shaw, the grandfon of Firofe Shaw, by a third fon, 

the throne, tO the Empire. Malleck Rukun ul dien, being appointed Vizier, 

‘ took the reins of government in his own hands. But his ambition 

A confpiracy, was not fatisfied with that high employ. He formed fchemes to 

diteovered,, cut off the new King, and to ufurp the throne. Abu Bicker Shaw; 
having timely information of his intentions, was before hand with 
him, and ordered him and many of the principal flaves concerned in 
the confpiracy to be put to death, 


An infarc. ab the mean time, the Sidda chiefs of Samana aflaflinated the 
ae viceroy, Malleck Sultan Shaw, the faft friend of the reigning Em- 
peror, and fent his head to Mahummud Shaw at Nagracut. They 
earneftly folicited him to come and affert his right to the empire. 
Mahummud Shaw accordingly, having collected his friends, ad- 
Mahummud va by the way of Jallendar to Samana, and proclaiming himfelf 
mari fom 5 sa ee advanced with a great army towards Delhi. 
bia ce, pulfes, Mahummud, as we fhall fee in the fequel, 
proved vidtorious, and fent Abu Bicker Shaw to his graye upon the 


twentieth of Zihige, in the year 792, when he had reigned one 
year and fix months. 


2 : SECTION 
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SECTION Xx. 


The Reign of Nasir un punta ut pirn ManumMup 


Suaw, the fon of Firofe Shaw. 


throne in his father’s life time, in the year 789. How he Higer. 794, 


Shaw, 


M AHUMMUD, as we have already feen, mounted the A. D. 1389. 


was depofed and expelled by Baha ul dien and ‘the other Omrahs, in 
confederacy with the Siddas of Guzerat, and the flaves of the houfe- 
hold, and his tranfactions till he fhut himfelf up in the fort of Nagra- 
cut, has been alfo related. When the chiefs of the Siddas had affaffi- 
nated Malleck Sultan in Samana, Mahummud Shaw, according ; 
to their invitation, marched with great expedition from Nagracut, marches from 
m Delhi. He foon found himfelf at the Nagragals 


calling all his friends fro 
with which he advanced towards 


head of twenty thoufand horfe, 
the capital. 


Achir, in the year 792. he entered Enters Delhi, 
alace of Jehan Numa. Abu Bicker 

Shaw, in the other quarter of the city, called Firofeabad, prepared f 
himfelf for battle and on the fecond of Jemmad ul Awil, ths two 

armies engaged in the ftreets of Firofeabad. In the pie 

Bahader Nahir, with a ftrong reinforcement, arrived, an ae ome 
Abu Bicker, they marched out of Firofeabad next morning, and from the city 


e gids great 
d Mahummud Shaw, with great flaughter, quite gs ave hke 
rove Ma 

Delhi. 


Upon the fifth of Ribbi ul 
‘Delhi, and lighted at the p 


Mahummud retreated with two thoufand horle only, over the 


i i i hed Humaioon Chan his fon, and _ 
Jumna and immediately a pers 


Vou. L 
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eee feveral Omrahs to Sammana to recruit his army. He himéfelf, in 

He fendsto the mean time, remained in the town of Tillafar upon the banks of 

aed the Gang. Having experienced ftom firft to laft, that the flaves of 
Firofe Shaw were his declared enemies, he gave orders to plunder 
all their eftates in the neighbouring country, and to flay them 
wherever they fhould be found. The Zemindars fell upon fome 
thoufands, who had poffeffions in other parts of the empire, and 
maflacred them; while the farmers in general, difgufted with Abu 
Bicker’s government, which had been very oppreflive, with- 
held their rents, and lifted themfelves under Mahummud Shaw. 


ay cg In the mean time, the viceroy of Moultan, Chawas ul Muluck 
Omrahs of Suba of Baha, Rai Sir, and many Omrahs of note having joined Ma- 
Le le hunimud with their forces, he collected, in a few days, an army of fifty 
Rely thoufand horfe, made the ufual appointments in the empire to pleafe 
his friends, and advanced, a fecond time, towards Delhi. Abu 
Bicker Shaw had remained inative in that city, ever fince his late 
Panis again Victory. He, however, drew out his army at a village called Hin~ 
everthrowa. dali to oppofe Mahummud, and was fo fortunate as to come off 
vitorious once more. He droye Mahummud Shaw towards Tilla- 
far, but contented himfelf with purfuing him three crores, and 


with taking his baggage, and then returned to his capital. 


Homsioon . Humaioonms Chan, notimmany, days-after the battle of Hindali,. wich 
ees the troops he had raifed:at Samana, made another attempt.upon the 
capital, but fucceeded, no-better than his father, being defeated at Pan- 
niput, and obliged to retreat towards Samana. But after all. thefe fuc~ 
ceffes, Abu Bicker Shaw thought it unfafe to leave the capital, being 
fufpicious of a faction in the city, in favour of Mahummud Shaw. 
Having at length punifhed fome of the moft difaffected, he ventured 
to march about twenty crores towards Tillafar, where Mahummud 
Shaw was again collecting an army. 


The 
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: The latter having, by this time, concerted meafures with his Ai Ds 1389, 
faction in the city, left the body of his army, with all his baggage, ae 
at Tillafar, and advanced with four thoufand chofen horfe, to- 
wards Abu Bicker. When Abu Bicker had drawn up: his army, Mahummud, 
Mahummud made a. quick motion to the left, and patfing the ,’,2,/°%# 
enemy’s line, puthed forward to the capital. He there engaged the 
troops of Abu Bicker who guarded the walls, and having fet fire to 
the Budaoon gate, forced his way-into tue’ city. He immediately enters Delhi. 
entered the imperial palace, whither the citizens flocked to pay hiay 


their refpects. 


But Aba Bicker Shaw, having clofely purfued Mahumontud, ar-, sosin di. 


rived the fame day before the city; and having forced the guards pen 
which. Mahummud Shaw had placed at the gates, advanced to the 
palace, and drove Mahummud Shaw, whofe troops had difperfed 
themfelves, quite out of the city. He was obliged to retreat again 


to Tillafar, where-he joined his army, having loft the’ major part of 


his detachment in the action. 


¢ time haying thus. paffed, without. any decifive action, Mu- the chieFof 
mperial flaves, known by the title of Ae Avot is 


Abu. Bicker, wrote to Mahummud, oe 


Som 
buthir Hagib, chief of the ir 


Taam Chan, difgufted with ; 2 
that if he would make another attempt upon the city, he would 


fupport him with the greateft part of the flaves, who were under his 

Frei Abu Bicker hearing that ‘Mahummud was again in mo- abs Bick o 
ies and having. alfo difcovered the difaffection. of the flaves and pgiyi, 
hon in his army. fhamefully abandoned the capital, and fled with. 

othe , 

a {mall retinue to Mewat. 

in the month of Ramzan, entered Delhi and> 
He gave the vizarit to Iilam Cham, — 
Vie to 


Mahummud Shaw, 
afcended the-imperial thrones 
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ADixis90- to whom he principally owed his reftoration. When he found teat 
~™ felf firmly eftablithed, he ordered all the elephants which belonged 
to the flaves of Firofe Shaw, to be taken from them, and converted 
to his own ufe. The flaves, inraged at this injuftice, fled the city: 
that night, and haftened to join Abu Bicker. Mahummud, upon 
RA this defertion, turned out a. few who remained, and ordered them 
expel the upon pain of death, never to appear in the city, where they had. 
acquired {uch dangerous influence. Notwithftanding of this decree, 
many flaves, unwilling to leave Delhi, concealed themfelves : a fearch 
was ordered to be made, and {uch as were found, were maffacred, 
Some of thofe poor wretches, upon this occafion, cried out for 
mercy, affirming that they were originally Turks. They were, 
upon this, ordered to pronounce the word Gurragurri, by which 
they were immediately diftinguifhed. All who founded it with the 
accent of Hindoftan, were put to death. 


SHamaioon, Mahummud Shaw, after having expelled the flaves, began to 


sone ‘recruit his army, and fent Humaioon Chan his fon, with a confide- 
Bicker, rable force againft Abu Bicker. When this army arrived at Kotluh, 
is attacked in Abu Bicker, by advice of Bahadr Nahir, furprized Humaioon Chan 
his camp, 5 * * . a 

in his camp. ‘The prince, however, exerted his utmoft efforts im 
oppofing the enemy, being gallantly fupported by Iflam Chan, 
drove Abu Bicker, after a brave refiftance, quite off the field. Ma- 
hummud Shaw marched at the fame time, with great expedition, 
towards Mewat, where Abu Bicker Shaw, feeing no hopes left, 


Abu Bicker ¥ 

furrenders furrendered himfelf, and was fent prifoner to the fort of Merat, 

himfelf. 7 2 
where he died fome years after. 

Renee Mahummud Shaw, returning to Delhi, received advices that 


Guzerat, — Malleck Muffirru Sultani, governor of Guzerat, rebelled. Ziffer 
Chan was immediately difpatched with an army to fupprefs the 


rebel- 
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rebellion ; but for the particulars of this expedition, we muft refer 4.D: 139%. - 
; ' : Higer. 7944 
the reader to the hiftory of the province of Guzerat *. 


Some Hindoo 


In the year 794, intelligence was brought to Delhi, that Rai (itr vals 


Nirfingh, Sirvadhone of Rhator, and Bireban of Beffu, chiefs of the 
Hindoos, had rofe in arms againft the Empire. Mahummud order- 

ed Iflam Chan, with a confiderable force againft Narfingh, the moft and are redu- 
powerful of the infurgents. Narfingh was defeated, made peace, 7 

and attended his conqueror to Delhi. The other two chiefs were 
fubjugated at the fame time, 

The Zemindarsof Attava, upon account of fome grievance, cues 
at the fame time in arms, and ravaged Bittaram and the adjacent Per~ ed. 
gunnahs, The Sultan marched againft them in perfon, and chafti- 
fed them. The fort of Attava was levelled with the ground, and 
Mahummud took the rout of Kinnoge and Tillafar, in the laft of 


which cities, he built a fort, which, from his own name, he called 


Mahummud-abad. 


n from Delhi, that Iflam Chan the Vi- The Vizier 


Advice came to the Sulta ae falfely. ace 
2 i in thofe cufed of 
zier, was preparing to fly to Lahore and Moultan, to kindle in ake @ 


provinces the flames of rebellion. Mahummud hafoatel da? the: 
capital, and charged Iflam Chan with his treafonable intentions. 
The Vizier abfolutely denied the fa&, but Jajus a Hindoo and his 
own nephew, fivore falfely againft him. The Soaps 
nyinced of his Vizier’s guilt, or inftigated by a jealoufy of his : 
mned him to die. Chaja Jehan, who was perhaps ayer be 
ter of the Vizier’s fall, was advanced to his office. 


at the fame time, appointed governor of 


co 
powel, conde 
no (mall promo 
Muckurrib ul Muluck was, 
Mahummud-abad. 


‘anit 
Our author's fecond volume in the original Perfian, treats of the particular hiftory 
ndoftan, 


of all the provinces of Hi . 
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A.D.1392, In the year 795, Sirvadhone of Rhator, and Bireban of Biffu ap 


Higer. 


795 E : 
The Hindoo peared in arms; and Muckurrib was ordered, with the troops at Ma 


chiefs rife 
again in 
arms, 


The Sultan 
falls fick, 


Defeats Ba- 
hadr Nahir. 


The Sultan 
dies, 


Humaioon 
afcends the 
throne. 


Dies, 


hummud-abad, againft them. 


Sultan Mahummud, about this time, marched to Mewat, to quell 
fome difturbances in that place. Upon his returns to ooo 
abad, he was taken ill of a dangerous fever, which rendered him de- 
lirious for fome days. When he was in this condition, news was 
brought, that Bahadr Nahir * had plundered the eines to the 
gates of Delhi. The Sultan, though far from being recovered F 
his illnefs, haftened to Mewat. Bahadr Nahir, tio headed 2 
rebels, drew up his army at Kottilah, and gave Nii OY bald 
but he was defeated, and fled to Jidger. Se 


Mahummud, after this victory, returned to Mahummud-abad 
and anithe month of Ribbi ul awil of the year 796, fent bie fe 
Humaioon Chan, to cruth Shicha Gicker, who had rebelled and 
poffefled himfelf of Lahore. But before the prince had left Delhi 
hews.was brought to him of his father’s deceafe ; for the Sultan bike 
ing telapfed into his former diforder, expired on the 17th ~ Ribbi 
ul awil, at Mahummud-abad. He reigned about fix years and fey . 
months, and his body was depofited at Delhi, with his fathers, a 


Sultan Mahummud being mixed with the dead, his fon Humaioon 
Chan afcended the throne, by the name of Secunder Shaw. HH. 
continued or confirmed all his father’s officers; but being ney fi 

fo) 


. days taken with a violent diforder, he went the way of his fathers 
I Sy 


after a reign of forty-five days. 


* Anadherent of Abu Bicker, 


senate ON 
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SECTION XX, 


The Reign of Nasir ut pizn Mamoop Suaw, the fon of 
Mahummud Shaw. 


= na iger, 796. 
lent difputes arofe among the Omrahs, about the fucceffion. Sassioo! 
They at lat fixed upon Mamood, an infant fon of Sultan Mahum- Far aac 


rhud, whom they placed upon the, throne, by the name of Nafir ul agers: 
dien Mamood Shaw ; while Chaja Jehan remained in the Vizarit, 
and abfolute government of the ftate. The title of Muckirrib Chan Promotions 
was conferred upon Muckirrib ul Muluck, with the high employ of 
Amir ul Omrah, or Captain-General, Sadit Chan was appointed 
Barbeck *, Saring Chan governor of Debalpoor, and Dowlat Chan 


Debire, nominated to the office of Aziz Mumalick-. 


\ HEN Secunder Shaw yielded to the power of his fate, vio- A.D. 1393, 


atifing from thé King’s mi- Ditrasions 
cin handy n the emt) 

encouraged all the Hindoos pire. 
particularly thofe of the 

Chaja Jehan, upon this occafion, affumed the 

and proceeded towards Behar, with a great 

y to obedience, and having at 

1 to pay him the cuftomary 


The apparent debility of the Empire, 
ntions of the Omrahs, 


nority and diffe 
é the flames of rebellion ; 


around to kind! 
eaftern provinces. 
title of Sultan Shirki t, 
army. He foon reduced that countr 
the fame time, forced the Prince of Benga 
bute, he returned, and fixed his nefidencs at Tot po ; ~ 
5 eftablithed himfelf, {n oppofition to his The Vier 
form an independency 30 himfelf at 
collected the troops ogee 


tri 
While Chaja Jehan thu 


matter, in the Eaft, Saring Chan began to 
\ ka 


ing, as Suba of Debalpoor, 
He. ial and the north- weft divifion of the empire, 
the pro 


he a vance again i i wai for him at Adjodin, 
di d inft Shicha Gicker, who aited 0: : 

twelve _ from Lahore. A battle immediately enfued, The Gickers 
about 


i ki fi mon defeated. 
d the Gickers being defeated, were obliged to take re uge among 
ane ® Lord of the Audience. + Reprefentative of the pro 


+ King of the Ealt. 


vinces, 


the 
4 
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A.D. 1394. th : : 3 
aeieet the mouniins of Jitbo: Saring Chan, after this victory, left his 
brother Adil Chan in the government of Lahore, and returned him. 


felf to Debalpoor. 


‘The Sultan Sultan Mamood this year, having left Delhi in charge of Muckir- 

Biang and rib haa marched towards Gualier, and Biana, accompanied by 
Sadit Chan and many of the chief Omrahs. When the Kine had 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Gualier, Mubarick Chan, dieion of 
Malleck Raja, Mullu Eckbal Chan the brother of Raja Saring Chan 
and Malleck Allaul dien, confpired againft the life of Sadit Chan. at 
Sadit having timely information of the plot, flew Mubarick Chan 
and Malleck Alla ul dien, while Eckbal efcaped to Delhi. Though 
the confpiracy was thus quafhed, the confufions which were the al 
fequences of it, obliged the Sultan to return to the capital, without 
profecuting the fcheme of reducing thofe territories to obedience. 


abs eae os The diftractions in the empire began now to multiply exceeding] 
againthim. The Sultan arriving in the neighbourhood of Delhi, plete 
Chan came out to pay his refpeéts. But having on his way under- 
food, that Sadit Chan had fworn vengeance againft him, for affordin 
‘protection to Mullu Eckbal Chan, he fled back to the city, and aii 
the gates seria the Prince, prepared to make a refolute “rand 
mise Thao, is fhort was befieged for three months, till the King Baie 
eva pe ccciie that the war was commenced and continued on aocount of 
. Sadit Chan, accommodated matters with Muckirrib, and in th 
month of Mohirrim 797, was admitted into Delhi. ) 


Another Sue > itsiesssinn encouraged by the coming over of his Prince, marched 
Sadit Chen.” the next day out of the city, with all his force, againft Sadit Chan ; 
but he was beat back with great lofs. The rains had now come ath 
and it being impoflible for Sadit Chan to kcep the field, he fertck 
his tents, and marched into Firofe-abad, He sith biaeale fent for 


Noferit 
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Nuferit Chan, the fon of Fatte Chan, and grandfon of Firofe Shaw, He = = 
from Mewat, and fet him up'in oppofition to Mamood, by the title naaes 
of Nafit ul dien Noferit Shaw. Under the name of this prince Sadit 

Chan began to manage the affairs of the Sultanit. 

But a new faction breaking out in his government, difconcerted 4 faaion ex- 
his meafures. The flaves of Firofe Shaw, difgufted: with his behavi- tay te 
our towards them, prevailed upon the keepers of the elephants to inh: abet 
join them, They forcibly,.placed Nuferit Shaw upon an elephant, 
advanced againft Sadit Chan, and drove him quite out of the city of 
Firofe-abad, before he had time to prepare for his own defence. To 
fortunate Sadit fell into-another ; for having 


avoid one danger, the unf 
fought protection under Muckirrib Chan; Ke was by him: put to He is fain, 


death. 
y encreafed, ‘The Omrahs Gf-Fire «oncom 


The misfortunes of the ftate dail 
on mi:for- 


Firofe-abad, and of fome of the provinces, efpoufed the caufe of Nu- ines ts 
ferit Chan. Thofe of Delhi, and others, fupported. the title of Ma-empus 
mood. The whole empire fell. into a ftate of anarchy, sepia, 
and. diftraction. A civil wat was kindled in every corner, and, a 
thing unheard of before, two Kings in arms againft one another, #¢- 
fided in one capital. T unfortunate 
fituation for three years, with a furprifing equality on both fides ; ios 
ifone monarch’s party, had. at any time a fuperiority oa the othal it 
gularity of misfortunes. It was not a’ late of war}, but a 
continued battle between the two cities é Thoufands were liiHlede al- 
moft every days and the place of the flain was conftantly fupplied by 
fferent parts of the empire. Some of the Su- 


+ nforcements from di the en 
He “ee provinces took no part in this civil war. They hoped. to: 
fee the empire fo weakened by public calamities, that they themfelves 

ee 


might become independant; and to Jay a foundation for their future 
: _ 3 a 
wry they withheld the cuftomary revenues: 


VoL. I, ae 


hings however remained in this 


was in fin, 


In 
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A. D. 1396: j ; 
Aue 1396 In the yea 798, Saring Chan, governor of Debalpoor, having fome 


‘Tranfadtions difsagncss with Chizer Chan, governor of Moultan, made war upon 
meer yin: him. After feveral engagements with various fuccefs, victory de- 
ae clared for Saring. He immediately feized Moultan, became very 
powerful, and in the year following, advanced with a great army to 

Samana, which he reduced to his obedience, Nuferit Chan difpatch- 

ed Tatar Chan, Subaof Panniput, and Malleck Almafs, with an ar- 

my againft him. They engaged Saring on the firft of Mohorrim, in 

,, the year 799, gave hima fignal overthrow, and obliged him to fly to 


Moultan. 

the grand- — Saring Chan received in that city, intelligence that Mirza 

Se aa Pier Mahummud Jehangire, the grandfon of Amir Timur *, 
had built a bridge over the Sind-f, and that, having crofled that 
river, he invefted Outch. Saring immediately difpatched Malleck 
Tagge ul dien, his Naib, with other Omrahs, and the beft part of 
his army, to reinforce Malleck Ali, Naib to the governor of Outch. 
Pier Mahummud hearing of this army, advanced to the Bea, fell up- 
on them by furprize, juft as they had croffed that river, defeated and 
drove them back into the ftream ; fo that more were drowned than 
fell by the fword. A few of the difcomfited army made the beft of 
their way to Moultan. 

ae " Pier Mahummud kept clofe at the heels of the runaways, and 


obliged Saring Chan to fhuthimfelf up in Moultan, After a fiege of 
fix months, he was obliged, for want of provifions, to furrender at 
difcretion ; and being imprifoned, with all his army, Mahummud 
took poffeffion of the city. Saring, in a few days, found means to 
efcape : but the country remained in fubjeétion to the Moguls. 


Tae Bit to return to the tranfactions at Delhi. Mullu Eckbal Chan be- 
ing difgufted with Mamood, deferted him, He fent a meffage to 

* Tamerlane. + The Indus. 4 
: Noferit 
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Nuferit Shaw, to defire leave to join him with his party. This tine ee 
offer was very readily accepted ; they met, went to the palace of Seri, 
and, upon the Koran, {wore mutual friendfhip, at the tomb of 
Chaja Cuttub ul dien Kaki. Daring thefe tranfactions, Mamood 


with Muckirrib remained in the old city. 


The perfidious Eckbal, about three days after his defertion, Be 


han’s per- 


quarrelled with Nuferit Shaw, and not regarding his oath, be figy. 
gan to form a confpiracy againft him. Nuferit Shaw being in- 
formed of the plot, found himfelf conftrained to quit the palace 
of Seri. The traitor fell upon him in his retreat, and took 
all his elephants, treafure and baggage. The unfortunate prince, 
being in no condition to keep the field, fled to his Vizier at 


‘bal 


Panniput. 


Eckbal took immediately poffeffion of Firofeabad. His power A teay bes 


and he now employed it to expel Mamood and Sultan 


daily increafed, a 


and Muckirrib from the old city. At length, by the mediation 
of fome Omrahs, peace ‘was concluded between the parties. 
But Eckbal, peculiarly perfidious, broke through a the facred 
ties of the treaty; and fetting upon Muckirrib in his own a 
by furprize, flew him. He immediately feized ee, young a 
tan, and left him nothing» but his. life and t © a 


Emperor. 


marched from Delhi with Sultan Se ue af. 


ackbal, in the fame year, 
pens againft Nulerit Shaw, and ‘Tatar Chan at Panniput. aesians 
, 


Tatar Chan, leaving his elephants and baggage in the fort, 
afied, by forced marches, the army of Eckbal, arrived pgfore 
matt and invefted it. Eckbal trufting to the ftrength he left 


s i d took it the 
in Delhi, advanced and attacked Panniput, an a 
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AL te third day, by efcalade. He’ then haftened back to Delb 






Tatar Chan having failed in his attempt upon that place, ‘fed 
to his father in Guzerat. Eckbal entering the city, began 
to regulate the government, which had fallen into the rating 
confufion, In the mean time, to compleat the - miferies 

of the unhappy city and empire, news arrived, that Amir 
ag pan had croffed the Sind, with an intention “ive cape 


oe 








